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A W Clausen 


Alden Winship CTom’) Clausen is the President of the World Bank Group; he 
succeeded Mr Robert McNamara as President of the World Bank on I July 
1981. He was bom m Hamilton, Illinois in 1923 and attended Carthage 
College, Kenosha, Wisconsin (BA. 1943, Hon. LLD. 1970), the University of 
Minnesota School of Law (LLB1949), and the Harvard Business School (1966). He 
joined the Bank of America in 1949; by 1961 he was a Vice-President, and in 1963 
became Head of Corporate Finance. Between 1965-8 he was a Senior Vice-President 
and member of the General Financial Committee. In 1968he became Executive Vice- 
President and a year later was promoted to Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and Chairman of the General Financial Committee. In 1970 he was appointed 
President and Chief Executive Officer of the Bank of America, a position he held for 
over ten years. He was formerly the Director of the US-USSR Trade and Economic 
Council and of the National Council for US-China Trade. 

Ailaf Gauhar interviewed Tom Clausen in Washington DC in October 1982. 

Tiom Clausen’s aides are strangely protective about him. They still talk of the 
transition, 15 months after McNamara’s departure, and Clausen himself seems to 
walk in his shadow. Comparisons are made unwittingly, but constantly: ‘That is 
Tom Clausen having lunch in the executive djning-room. Bob McNamara never 
came to this room’. 

McNamara brought his own men; Tom Clausen relied on the existing senior 
staff, although he disbanded the policy coordination department - the main 
■purveyor of the McNamara rhetoric. Clausen likes to delegate authority, 
McNamara left his stamp on everything. 

Nobody spoke in Bob’s presence. His meetings were a ritual where he would 
expound a proposition, and one or two senior officials, earmarked for the purpose, 
would oiler their comments; that would settle the matter. In one meeting, an 
official standing in for a Vice-President started expressing himself at some length. 
McNamara scribbled ‘Who is he?’ on a piece of paper, and the secretary of the 
committecassumedthatthatwastheend of the speaker’s tenure in the Bank. When 
When the first Development Report was published, the President did not like the 
colour on one graph. He rang up William Clark, his public relations man, and 
Clark, without a moment’s hesitation, had the page reprinted at a cost of some 
$ 20 , 000 . 

But disassociating from one’s predecessor sometime produces bizarre results. 
During his first year in office, Tom Clausen was given a forecast of the Bank’s 
income, which was somewhat lower than the actuals of McNamara’s last year. He 
flung the estimate out of the window. So new front-end charges were put on bank 

A version of this interview appeared in South magarine (London) in December 1982. 
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loans with the result that the Bank’s income could now be embarrassingly higher 
than the McNamara earnings. 

Clausen wanted to make a speech on disarmament. He gave up the idea when he 
was told ‘You will sound too much like McNamara.’ For the moment, Tom 
Clausen is trapped between McNamara’s shadow and his own substance. On one 
side he is badgered by the US administration for not turning the Bank away from 
the McNamara rhetoric, and on the other side from the Third World for deviating 
from the Bank's development ideology. 

Tom Clausen is a genial folksy type American who relaxes easily and expresses 
him.self with philo.sophic flair, stressing that he looks at things always in the 
context of history. I had heard from so many people inandoutsidc the Bank that 
Clausen looked at things as a commercial banker, so I started by asking him 
whether he was running the World Bank as a commercial institution, or as a 
development agency. ‘You are smarter than that, even to ask this question’, he 
retorted and .said, ‘We are a development institution first, last, and always.’ 
Obviously, he had been asked that question before because he went on to add, ‘We 
arc not an investment bank, we arc not a commercial bank, we are not a piggy- 
hank, none of that. We are a development bank.’ As he saw it, the Bank was in 
business to help Third World countries to accelerate their development. But 
‘development’, he said, ‘dtK's not occur overnight. There are not any quick fixes.’ 

Did he think that the Bank was fuifilling that function. ‘Not well enough', he 
replied. He had known the institution when he was the executive head of the Bank 
of America, but, after he came to the Bank, he found it ‘far sounder and more 
conservative' than the image portrayed by the media. 

1 mentioned to Clausen my meetings with people on Capitol Hill and readout 
some of the quotations which 1 had taken down. He reacted sharply: ‘Don’t 
extrapolate these two Indians that you .saw walking in .single-file. 1 feel very 
strongly that we have some very .strong support in the US and in the Congress. 
Obviously it is not universal, but Idon't want togetcaughtin print inSoulA,saying 
any more than that.’ 

1 said that the view wascxpres.sed on the Hill that, during the first 12months,he 
made the right kind of noises, but was now.sounding very much like ‘the old days’, 
and the inference wasdrawnthateithcrhchadbeencapturedbythcbureaucracyof 
the Bank or by the Third World. Clau.sen knew that some people thought he did 
not have the ability to think straight or clearly enough to think independently: ‘So 
be it. 1 don’t say pox on your houses, because I am a gentleman. 1 may think that, 
but 1 would never .say that.’ 

I asked him about his philosophy of development. His view was that progress 
did not follow a straight line. Every civilisation had its ups and downs. The process 
of growth was essentially evolutionary and not revolutionary. The balance had 
been shifting in favour of the developing countries who were nowgettinga larger 
share of resources. The Bank was set up after the war, to help with reconstruction 
and to assist the poor nations to help themselves to raise the standard of living of 
their peoples: ‘I would be less than candid, if 1 said that the Bank has executed its 
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mission perfectly.’ 

He had been in the Bank for only 15 months and things could not be changed 
dramatically in such a short period. He felt that he was beginning to have a better 
appreciation and understanding of the problems. Money was important, but the 
real asset of the Bank was the assistance that it provided to the developing 
countries by way of establishing a dialogue and by providing a high level of policy 
analysis. A lending programme of $11.2 billions for the current year was puny as 
compared to the finest aggregate of Bank professionals who could sit down with 
governments and help them to get their economies moving in the right direction. 

When did Clausen discover that development was an evolutionary process? 
Before coming to the Bank, or after he became its President? He said that his 
Joining the Bank of America was not an accident. He had always wanted to be a 
global citizen. He learnt to acquire a global view (‘Where people move, where 
money flows, where information and ideasflow.’Jfromhisfather. Hercmcmbered 
sitting in the kitchen in front of the wood-stove and hearing on the radio that Japan 
had invaded China and Manchuria. He went off to war and that gave himachance 
to see a little bit of the world. Then he decided to educate himself, obtained a la w 
degree, and the Bank of America provided him with the kind of world-view he was 
looking for. 

However, he maintained that development muststartathome:‘Ourdeveloping 
countries, I think, have a growing awareness that they have got to do something 
themselves, they have got to tighten the belt. You just can’t say, “Well, here I am, 
come and help me. 1 am not going to lift afingerand therefore, if I die, it will be your 
fault.’’ ’ 

He did not believe that the developingcountries were right in thinking thatsome 
countries owed them something: '1 don’t believe in taking from the richand giving 
to the poor. 1 believe in helping the poor help themselves.’ 

Tiflually.he felt, it was in the interest of thedeveloped eoun tries to help those who 
wanted to help themselves to take someslepsand to make the adjustment, difficult 
though that might be. Undoubtedly, there were political problems, which 
sometimes prevented putting the right kind of economic policies in practice. 

Inevitably, we turned to the Treasury report on Multilateral Development 
Banks (MBDs) which Clausen thought was'apositivedocument'. Hesaid that the 
weight of the United States Administration was behind the report. Admittedly, the 
Congress was not as forthcoming as he would like, but times were difficult and 
there were budgetary constraints; however, theCongrc.ss ‘knows deep in its heart 
that it is in its interest to continue the support of the multilateral institutions’. 

The Treasury study wa.s undertaken because the Administration wanted to 
know whether the multilateral financial institutions were supporting US bilateral 
policies. The report spoke for itself: ‘Out of the lop ten countries in which the 
•United States has a bilateral foreign policy interest, seven are among the top ten 
recipients of financial and technical assistance from the World Bank.’ That was 
why the report expressed the conclusion, in Clausen’s words, that it was in the 
‘vested interest of the United States to continue its support'. 
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Clausen I'elt that people had wrong ideas about the Bank. They talked about the 
Woods Bank, the McNamara Bank, and the Clausen Bank, but many of these 
comments were ba.scd on complete mi-sinformation about the Bank; ‘There is a 
desire often to oversimplify, to exaggerate particular trends, whereas the fact is 
that the Bank is much more of a continuance', than a scries of changes. 

1 mentioned that the Bank was undcrattack because it dealt with bureaucracies 
and bolstered unrepre.sentative and oppressive regimes by giving them economic 
a.ssi.stance. ‘Our ideology is economics. We are an institution that should dothose 
things that would help economic advancement. Wc should not address political 
is.sue.s and we don’t.’ The Bank, he said, was required by its shareholders to deal 
with governments and not allgovemments were perfect:‘Onecould say on the Hill 
that the only perfect government is the United States Government, and look whois 
callingthcpotblack.livcrygovcrnmcnthasitsblolchesandpimplesand warts and 
some of them even have some cancerous spots. Our role is to help those 
governments deal with lho.se warts and pimples and blotches and cancerous spots 
by helping them to put into place appropriate economic policies.’ 

He spoke of the IMl-World Bank meetings in Toronto where he spent six days 
listening to monologues, and the overwhelming view was that ‘economic 
adjustment is the watchword of today. Tliis is as true ofthe developed countries as 
of the developing countries.’ 

What was the future of IDA? Clausen had no doubt that ‘IDA was worth 
fighting for and worth caring about. We would all be better off if wc took care of 
expanding the economies of the globe. 38 per cent of US exports go to the 
developing countries. Let us help them to expand their markets so that the United 
Stales can sell more.’Hethoughl IDA was too concessional and had neverthought 
of itsclfas ‘a rccyclcr of funds’. After 22 years, IDA had a reflow of repayments of 
S-M) millions. By the end ofthcdecade, when IDA wouldbe30year.s old, the reflow 
would amount to $200 millions. Ifthe maturities were shortened, thercilowcould 
be greatly accelerated. 

I 'ifty years maturity for IDA loans.inhis view, was very long; ‘If you move the 
clock hack twenty years, you will see Japan asa borrower. Japan did not graduate 
until 1965 or 1906, so one can .see the progrc.s.s that can be made in twenty years.’ 

In Clau.sen’s opinion, the next couple of years were going to be awful for 
Internationa I tlnance, but one did not have to indulge in self-fulfilling prophecies: 
'There is a role to play and there is a way out.’ 

What was the way out? I referred to Clausen’s remarks before the Council on 
Lorcign Relations in New York on 23 September 1982. There he saw the nations of 
the world caught in ‘an economic swamp’. He advocated a strong and generous 
leadership to get the world moving toward economic recovery. His recipe was 
disciplined economic management, liberal trade, and adequate financing. In that 
speech. Clausen put all his trust in the forthcoming GATTministerial meeting and 
lDA-7 negotiations. I suggested that none of his remedies was likely to work. 

His reply was that the world wasfacingaglobaleconomicma/a/.re,characterised 
by slow economic growth and a h ugc accumulation of debt and rising debt service 
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charges. The developing countries wanted more trade to raise enough foreign 
:xchangc to service their debts, but a growing volumeoftradecouldhaveafurther 
dampening effect on commodity prices. Country after country was imposing 
Import restrictions which further exacerbated the problem; ‘The question was how 
10 burst out of this inward spiral which, if carried to its extreme, will create a more 
Devastating economic condition than we have now. There was need for leadership 
Bnd the United States, the strongest nation in the world, could provide that 
ileadership.’ 

I One of the great things that happened in Toronto, according to Clausen, 
jconcemed the IDA issue, when the donors, notwithstanding the burden-sharing 
•issue, said they would make all the payments in one form or another in three years 
i while the United States would take four years to fulfil its obligations. They also 
• promised an additional $2 billion for the transitional year. 

- Reverting to Clausen's New York speech, 1 quoted: ‘The very rapid rise in 
I military spending has crowded out development assistance programmes such as 
'IDA.' Why did the Bank not take up the question of arms expenditure with the 
developing countries when loans or grants were negotiated? Was it because the 
Bank did not wish to upset the arms lobby? Arms expenditure was a subject not 
even mentioned in the Bank’s country studies or reports. Clausen questioned my 
basic premiss: ‘We have many discussions with governments that don’t appear in 
the headlines. The Bank cannot set the priorities of development for sovereign 
nations. We can have dialogue and exchange of views, but wc do not dictate.’ Asa 
US citizen, he was‘infavourofthe UnitedStatesgovernmentincreasingitsdefence 
capability in the light of growing uncertainty on the global scene’. In principle, 
however, he agreed that putting resources into development would be far better 
than putting them into arms, but he did not know how to persuade the world that 
the cause of peace and security would be served better through economic 
development than through armaments. 
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Petrodollars and the State: the 
failure of state capitalist 
development in Venezuela 


The State in Venezuelan Development 

The state capitalist development project elaborated by the Accidn 
^ Democr^itica (AD) government of Carlos Andris Pirez (1974-8) sought to 
’s regulate foreign capital operations in order to create ‘economic space’ for 
accelerated indigenous private capital accumulation and growth. The expand- 
ving presence of the state in the Venezuelan economy coincided with the 
I pre-1974 emergence of a private capitalist class that increasingly looked to the 
I state’s oil-derived financial/economic resources to sustain and strengthen its 
\ position within the national economy. Essentially, the Pdrez government arti- 
1 culated and operationalised a two-pronged strategy: sectoral nationalisation 

t (iron ore and petroleum) and massive investments in low profitability ‘up¬ 
stream’ sectors of the economy (steel, etc.)', and the re-direction of foreign 
£ investment into ‘downstream’ non-oil economic activities, which included 
support of ‘partnership’ ventures between multinational and peripheral capita- 
lists. 

The popular and redistributionist phase of the P6rez government was of 
f limited duration and terminated in favour of an economic policy that empha- 
i sised notions of ‘efficiency’, increased production and capitalist entrepreneur- 
/'ship. The state increasingly performed as a redistributive organ of this rising 
entrepreneurial bourgeoisie who preferred to recycle the wealth into ‘services’, 
^ imports, commerce, real estate, and liquid bank deposits, rather than under- 
^ take investments in long-term, large-scale productive enterprise. In addition to 
financing a capitalist class that lacked a commitment to dynamic industrial 
j^-growth, state petroleum income funded an ever-expanding and unproductive 
instate sector which rapidly became the focal point of widespread corruption in 
society. In large part, corruption resulted from the close ties between the 
national bourgeoisie and the state, a relationship that led to the massive alloca¬ 
tion of resources toward private capital accumulation and profitmaking.’ 

The Social Christian Party (COPEI) administration of Luis Herrera 
Campins (1979 to present) outlined an economic strategy that was intended to 

' For a detailed analysis of the origins of statist-bureaucratic rule in Venezuela and the first half of 
the Pirez presidency, see James Petras, Morris Morley, and Steven Smith, The Nalhnalisalion 
M of Venezuelan OH, New York: Praeger, 1977. 
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reinvigorate this statist development ‘model’. In practice, however, it diverged 
little from that of the Perez period. The most striking Features of the prior 
years have persisted throughout Herrera's tenure in office: low and declining 
rates of overall economic growth; stagnant industrial growth and agricultural 
production; massive capital losses in the state industrial sector; the continued 
failure of the entrepreneurial strategy to deal adequately with the major social 
and economic problems (inflation, employment, prices, welfare, housing, 
etc.)\ deepening financial dependence on external (banking) sources; and vir¬ 
tually no growth in secondary (non-oil) exports to provide the basis for a more 
diversified economy. 

The continuing dependence on petrodollar financing and the increasing role 
of the state have been the two most prominent features of the national capi¬ 
talist development strategy promoted by successive Venezuelan governments 
since the early 1970s. Annual revenues from oil exports averaged around 95% 
of total export earnings.’ While the contribution of petroleum revenues to the 
Gross National Product (GNP) fell from nearly 40 per cent in 1974 to 21.5 per 
cent in 1978, and while the percentage of total government income derived 
from petroleum sales dropped from 71.6 per cent in 1976 to 49.6 per cent in 
1978, oil income continued to sustain the major role of the state in the econo¬ 
mic development programme.’ To the degree that central, state and municipal 
government expenditures still ab.sorb more than 50 per cent of total national 
income, the crucial importance of petrodollar earnings remains undiminish¬ 
ed.* The dramatic upsurge in the value of Venezuela's oil exports from 
approximately $8.6 billion in 1978 to around $18.0 billion in 1980 merely 
served to emphasise this state of affairs.® 

To appreciate how extensive the role of the Venezuelan state has been in 
shaping the new development project, one need only observe that by mid-1977 
it accounted for 60 per cent of the country’s GNP.* The authoritative Business 
Latin America estimated that by that year’s end (given the realisation of pro¬ 
jected investment plans) the state would be responsible for 72 per cent of 
capital formation as compared with 33 per cent during the early 1970s.’ The 
predominant role of the state in the economy is reflected by the fact that six of 
the ten largest enterprises are state-owned, while the nationalised petroleum 
industry is 17 times larger than the second biggest economic enterprise (the 

■' Sci' Hank nj l.nndnn A Smith Amrrica Review (hereafter BOl.SA Review), 11(6), June 1977, 
p .t.l.t; ‘Veiieruelii'v search for halanced tievclopment’, Latin American Economic Report (here¬ 
after/••I £‘/f) 4(14), 2 April 1976, p 54; U.SCongrcss, Joint Economic Committee, SutKommittee 
on Energy, Outlook on Venezuela's Petroleum Policy: a study, 96th Congress, 2nd Scs.sion. 
Eebriiary 1980, Washington DC; US (iovenimciil J'rinting Office, 1980, pp 37-8, 40-41; ‘Latin 
America: After the Oil Crises', ROLSA Review 13(12), December 1979, p 719. 

' US Congress, (»p<vV., pp 4(E41. 

' ihid,, p 40. 

" liiter-Ameriean Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress in Latin America: 1980^1 
Report Washington, DC, 1982), Tables 1-19, p 34. See al.so ‘Extra oil income likely to overheat 
Veneruclan economy', l.AER, 8(36), 14 September 1979, p 287. 

" Sec ‘InfUttion and budget strains still limit Venezuelan growth’, LAER, 5(32), 19 August 1977, 
p 126. 

’ See fluainess Larin America (hereafter flL/l)S October 1977,p 317. 
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State-owned public works company). A 1980 study of the one hundred key 
financial institutions in the Venezuelan economy concluded that the state’.< 
superiority in terms of total assets has allowed it to wield a primary role in 
shaping and directing the activities of the sector as a whole.” 

; Acci6n Democritka: the pattern of social 
tand economic development 

;Venezuelan economic growth between 1974 and 1978 was characterised by an 
iuneven performance on the part of the priority sectors, a failure to reach 
.Hnnual projected growth goals and a generally low overall economic rate of 
growth. The dynamic ‘growth’ sectors were not industry or agriculture but 
construction and the basically non-productive tertiary or service sector.* 
During 1976, for example, pressures created by speculative capitalist class 
investments and uncontrolled increases in property values resulted in a con¬ 
struction boom that produced a growth rate of more than 3 per cent above the 
desired government goal.'* By contrast, the growth rate in manufacturing de¬ 
clined from a high of 12 per cent in 1976 to 3.5 per cent in 1977, rising slightly 
to 4.4 per cent in 1978." In agriculture, the landlord’s footdragging had even 
more disastrous consequences. The rural sector under P6rez experienced stag¬ 
nant or low overall rates of growth, minimal efforts at agrarian reform, almost 
non-existent increases in per capita food production, a growing dependence on 
the import of basic foodstuffs, and a state funding policy that benefited an 
a^ro-entrepreneurial class at the expense of debt-burdened small farmers who 
owned their own properties. The agricultural sector’s average annual contribu¬ 
tion to the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) declined from 7.0 per cent between 
1%1 and 1970 to 6.6 per cent between 1971 and 1975 to 6.1 per cent between 

1976 and 1980." 

In the area of foreign trade, the administration goal of a rapid expansion of 
non-petroleum exports failed to materialise. By December 1977, non-tradi- 
tional exports did not exceed 2 per cent of the volume of total exports.” 
Expectations that export income would remain substantially in excess of 
import costs were dramatically undermined by the ‘unchecked appetite’ of the 
Venezuelan bourgeoisie, so much so that the huge amounts of foreign 
exchange accumulated through oil sales could not prevent the beginnings in 

1977 of a serious external sector deficits problem." 

The quadrupling of oil price increases in 1974 generated ‘a veritable explo- 

• See ‘The rich and super-rich In Venezuela’, Lalin America Weekly Report (hereafter LAWR),i 
July 1980, p to. 

' Inter-American Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress in Latin America: 1979 
Report (Waihington, DC, 1980) p 38d. 

v See ibid., p 20; ‘Latin America Special Report; Venezuela’, Supplement to LAER, January 
1978,p 3, 

" Inier-American Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress in Latin America: 1980-81 

• Report, op. cit.. Tables 1-12, p 25. 

" Ibid., Tables 1-6, p 16. 

” Inter-American Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress In Latin America: 1978 
Report (Washington, DC, 1979), p 409. 

'* ‘Focus on Venezuela: the easy life may need some tending to', BLA, 23 March 1977, p 96. 
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sion' in the quantity and value of Venezuelan imports.Between 1974 and 
1978, the value of import purchases almost tripled from $3.9 billion to $11.2 
billion.'* During this same period, the ratio of imports to GDP rose from 17 
per cent to 37 per cent while the ratio of exports to GDP dropped sharply from 
44.7 per cent to 2S.6 per cent.'^ These parallel trends - booming imports and 
stagnating exports - caused a pronounced decline in the trade account surplus 
from $7.2 billion in 1974 to $3.5 billion in 1975 to $2.1 billion in 1976.” By 
1978, both the trade and current accounts were in deficit to the tune of $1.8 
billion and $5.4 billion respectively,'* The last year of Perez’s rule witnessed a 
decline of 21 per cent in Venezuela’s foreign reserves.” The institution of a 
government ban on the purchase of a substantial number of luxury goods, 
vehicles and machinery, and the application of quotas on other consumer 
items failed to reverse significantly the decline due to the massive capital 
goods-iechnology-raw materials demands generated by the development 
programme. Only major external financial borrowings by the state and its 
various agencies prevented trade and current account deficits of even greater 
magnitude.^' 

The following table shows the growing dependence of the Fifth National 
Plan (1976-80) on foreign financing to sustain the industrial effort;'^ 


Table 1 Venezuela: Announced Euro-currency 

Credits and Foreign and International Bond Issues 
($ billion approx.) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

(Yedits 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1.7 

2.1 

Botids 

ncgl. 

negl, — 

— 

0.4 

0,7 


While the total public debt increased by more than 50 per cent under P6rez, 
foreign capital borrowings in the international capitalist money mafkets 
exceeding $6 billion added to an external sector debt that almost quadrupled 
during the 1974-8 period.” 


' “ I'.conomic Commission for l.alin America, Economic .Survey of l.alin America 1977, Santiago, 
Chile: United Natioii.s, IS78, p 479. 

Inier-Amcrican Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress in Lulin America: 1980-111 
Report, op. cil.. Table 44, p 426, 

” Inter-American Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress in Latin America; 1979 
Report, op. cil., p .185. 

'■ ibid., p 431. 

'• ibid., pp 38-40. 

.See Joseph A Mann Jr., ‘Venezuela: Economic Star Dims', New York Times, 22 January 1970, 
p D4. 

See HOLSA Review, 12(8), August 1978, p44l; ‘Busine.s.'i Outlook: Venezuela', op, cit,, 
p 318: Joseph A Mann Jr., op. cit., p D4. 

intcr-Amcrican Development Bank. Economic and Social Progress in Latin America: I9SOSI 
Report, op. cil.. Tables 111-15, p 90; World Bank, Annual Report 1979, (Washington, DC, 
1979), p 148. 

" Sec ‘Venezuela Ends '77 With Payments Gap'. New York Times, 2 January 1978, pp 32-3 
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The P6m State in Industry and Agriculture 

In 1974, the new administration created the Fondo de Inversiones de Venezuela 
or Venezuelan Investment Fund (FIV) to adminster and oversee the 
expenditures of surplus oil revenues for an ambitious programme of industrial 
development. During its first three years of existence, the FIV was allocated 
some S23 billion or almost 20 per cent of total government revenues. The 
implementation of the industrial programme, however, was accompanied by 
enormous waste, corruption, cost overruns and Hnancial mismanagement that 
resulted in the growth of a serious public debt problem despite the multi¬ 
billion annual oil revenues,^* Between 1974 and 197S, the public (internal and 
external) debt almost doubled, while debt service as a percentage of the total 
budget increased from 6 per cent in 1975 to IS per cent in 1977.^' During 1976, 
the government negotiated Eurocurrency credits that exceeded SI billion pri¬ 
marily ‘to refinance the short-term debts of the autonomous public 
agencies.”* 

Against this background, the Venezuelan auditor-general’s 1976 annual 
report was notable for its harsh criticism of the planning and budgetary poli¬ 
cies of the government ministries. The report further concluded that the per¬ 
formance of the autonomous institutes and state companies in the area of 
finance, administration and organisation were at least as disappointing if not 
n\pre so. The 16 state companies, with a combined operating budget more than 
double that of the government ministries, were principally taken to task over 
the absence of satisfactory accounting controls and their inadequate proce¬ 
dures for the dispersal of funds. The Corporacidn Venezolana de Fomcnto 
(CVF), for example, completed only 42 per cent of the credit operations bud¬ 
geted for it, while the FIV paid out barely more than one-third of capital 
allocations approved for the state enterprises.’' During 1977, approximately 
40 per cent of all state enterprises operated at a financial loss and had to be 
sitbsidised by major contributions from the FIV and the Central Bank. The 
aggregate surplus of the public companies declined by 20 per cent compared 
with 1976, and the resultant surplus was largely a function of profitable FIV 
investments at home and abroad, and a Central Bank Surplus of Bolivars 
(Bs)l.S billion.’* The multi-million dollars in accumulated losses sustained by 
the state enterprises centred around the $52 billion integrated industrial com¬ 
plex in Ciudad Guayana. Its operations were characterised by ‘chronic delays 
and in some cases a complete absence of long-range financial planning’. In 
addition, it negotiated a number of highly disadvantageous construction and 


“ See ‘Venezuela: The changing fortunes of FIV,^ta/in Americt Regional Report; (hereafter 
LARR: Andean Group) 11 December 1981, p7; David Vidal, ‘Venezuela Finding That 
Problems Come with Oil Wealth', Nen/ York Times, 3 August 1978 p 8; Joseph A Mann Jr.. 
'Venezuela Woos Investors', Nen York Times, 15 July 1980, p Dl. 

" 'Current spending soars in Venezuelan Budget', LAER, 6<44), 12 November 1976, pp 174, 
176; ‘Venezuela ready to launch foreign borrowing drive', LAER, 5(1), 7 January 1977, p 2. 

'• ‘Venezuela secures better terms for eurodollar loan’, M£Jt, 5(5), 4 February 1977, p 17. 

" See ‘Venezuelan audit highly critical of public spending’. LAER, 5(20), 27 May 1977, p 79. 

'• ‘Venezuelan candidates aim to sell state companies’, LAER, 6(40), 13 October 1 978, p 313. 
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technology contracts with foreign companies.^* 

Between 1974 and 1978, government expenditures in the agricultural sector 
exceeded $S billion in the context of the Fifth National Plan which envisaged a 
9 per cent annual growth rate in the rural economy. In real terms, however, the 
sector grew at an annual average rate of only 4.7 per cent.’® Furthermore, the 
annual average contribution of agriculture to the GDP declined from 6.6 per 
cent in the I97I-5 period to approximately 5.9 per cent in the 1976-8 period.” 
In the area of per capita food production, the failure of the P^rez agrarian 
reform was even more pronounced:” 

Table 2. Venezuela: Indices of Per Capita Food 

Production (1%9-71 = lOO) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

100 97 99 103 109 103 116 116 


The ‘explosion’ of food import.? underscored the persistence of stagnation in 
the agricultural sector. Although the amount of land under cultivation 
increased during 1974 and 1975, the failure to engage in meaningful agrarian 
reform and the decline in yields culminated in a contraction in the real value of 
agricultural production (1.8 per cent) for the first time in decades. The value of 
total food imports increased from Bs.2,021 million in 1973 to Bs.3,500 million 
in 1976, excluding the vast illegal smuggling of cattle, coffee, etc. across the 
Colombian border into Venezuela. Between 1974 and 1976, imported food¬ 
stuffs increased from 11 per cent to approximately 20 per cent of total food 
requirements, Instead of movement toward greater self-sufficiency in food 
production, Venezuela imported 20 per cent of beef consumption, 24 per cent 
of milk consumption, 49 per cent of maize and 68 per cent of sorghum needs, 
and 100 per cent of wheat and soya needs in 1976. Emergency food shortages 
in early 1977 forced the government to lift restrictions on the importation of a 
number of basic food products in May for a provisional three-month period. 
For the remainder of the year, however, the whole country ‘was plagued by 
continual shortages of items such as rice, sugar, milk and coffee...’. More 
alarming still, the value of food imports had increased tenfold in little over a 
decade.” 

The divergence between the government’s ‘populist’ rhetoric and public 
practice was never more evident than in relation to its stated goal of elimina- 


'* ‘Debt and delay hit Uuayana project’, LARR: Andean Group, 3 October 1980, p 6; 'Plant, for 
big .shake-up of Venezuela’s projccl.s’, LAER, 111(32), 17 August 1979, p 249. 

BOI.SA Review, 13(11), November 1979, p 688. 

" Inter-American Development Bank, op. cit., Table.s 1-6, p 16. 

" ibid., Tables 1-9, p 21. 

" ‘Venezuela’s search for balanced development’, op. cit., p 54; ‘Spending fails to solve Vene¬ 
zuelan food shortages’, LAER, 4(18a), 7May 1979, p 71; ‘Real problems of Venezuelan Agri¬ 
culture still unresolved', LAER, 5{21). 3 June 1977, p 82; ‘Ijttin America Special Report: 
Venezuela’, op. cit., p 10; ‘Heavy rains wreak havoc with crops in Venezuela’, LAER, 6(20), 
26 May 1978, p 159; Alan Riding, ‘Full Coffers But Empty Pledges Irk Venezuelans’, New 
York Times, 10 December 1978, p E2. * 
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. ting the debts accumulated by the small property-holding agricultural class 
! who were singled out to be the major beneficiaries of the state’s financial 
! investments in the countryside. The Agricultural Investment Fund channelled 
I the bulk of its loans and grants to the politically influential, high-capitalised, 
' large-scale commercial cattle ranchers. The result was a situation in which the 
j small-farming class continued to labour under the weight of financial debts 
if with minimal relief in sight. For their part, the agro-entrepreneurial recipients 
t of state funds used pan of their ‘windfall’ to pay off accumulated debits, and 
4 even diverted some of these monies into more profitable non-agricultural 
I investments or into private overseas bank accounts.’* 

\ 

i The ‘Development* State: private accumulation over socioeconomic 
I redistribution 

' The Venezuelan economy under P&rez was characterised by uneven industrial 
growth, agricultural stagnation and the enormous expansion of the service 
sector. These features were paralleled by a significant inflation problem and a 
steady rise in the cost of living (especially in the urban centres outside 
Caracas), a fall in the value of real wages and salaries, large-scale unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment, periodic food shortages, a decline in the levels of 
social welfare, and the growth of urban slums. 

Between 1974 and 1977, the cost of living index indicated an average annual 
increase of 15 per cent to 18 per cent, while the growth rate of real wages and 
salaries declined from 17.8 per cent to 9.3 per cent.’* According to a United 
■Nations study prepared in 1977, the cost of living index in the principal interior 
cities of Ciudad Guayana, Merida, Maracaibo, Valencia and Puerto La Cruz- 
Barcelona increased at a greater rate than was recorded in the capital city of 
Caracas.” The modest efforts of the P6rez government to implement an anti- 
inflation strategy were vigorously and, in large part, successfully opposed by a 
private sector intent on maximising profits. In July 1977, the regime enacted a 
‘package’ of austerity legislation designed to grapple with the primary causes 
of the inflationary problem - a booming property market and a spiralling 
money supply. Controls were placed on bank liquidity, available lines of credit 
were reduced, measures were instituted to curb real estate speculation, admini¬ 
strative costs were pared, and price controls were imposed on a number of 
goods and services. The predictably hostile response from the business com¬ 
munity in general and the Venezuelan Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FEDECAMARAS), especially over the issue of price controls, 
led Pdrez to modify those actions taken in regard to real estate financing and 

'* Stc ‘Venezuela’s search for balanced development’, op' cit., p 54; ‘Spending fails to solve 
. Venezuelan food shortages’, op. cit., p 71; ‘Real problems of Venezuelan agriculture still un¬ 
resolved’, op. cit., p 82. 

“ See ‘Focus on Venezuela: The Easy Life May Need Some Tending To’, op. cit., p 95: BOLSA 
, Meview, 11(6), June 1977, p 333; ‘Focus on Venezuela; numerous problems and no clear 
solutions’, BLA, 22 February 1978, p 62; Economic Commission for Latin America, op. cit., 
p 499; Everett G Martin, ‘Spending Spree Puts Venezuela in the Red After Oil Price Rise’, 
Wall Street Journal. 2 May 1978, p 34. 

“ Economic Commission for Latin America, op. cit., p 498. 
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sales.” Private sector opposition also manifested itself in the form of capital 
flight which, combined with the high level of imports, reduced Venezuela’s 
international reserves by nearly $1.2 billion during August and September 
1977 alone.’* The government, in an effort to mollify this internal opposition, 
ordered the Central Bank to ease the restrictions on liquidity and thereby 
provide greater local capitalist class access to the lines of financial credit.’* 
During the final months of the P6rez presidency, the Central Bank lifted 
interest rates in an attempt to stem the still substantial outflow of private 
capital enticed by higher investment yields abroad, especially in the United 
States.*® 

The government also bowed to private sector opposition to its proposed 
anti-inflation tax reform programme during late 1977 and the first half of 
1978.*’ Although the average per capita tax payment was a mere $82, and 
taking into account the fact that the tax rate did not reach 45 per cent on tax¬ 
able income below $1.8 million, the FEDECAMARAS (as well as Accibn 
Democrtitica and the Social Christian Party) rejected any idea for fighting 
inflation through changes in income-tax rate structure.*’ Four of the eight bills 
introduced into the Congress to change the fiscal tax system were eventually 
dropped while the others were drastically weakened in comparison with their 
original aims. The emasculation of these latter bills was the direct outcome of 
Perez’s decision to establish a tripartite commission composed of government, 
business and labour representatives for the express purpose of diluting the en¬ 
visaged impact of the tax legislation. ‘Initial fears,’ commented one economic 
analyst, ‘that the reform was a purely fi.scal measure aimed at soaking the rela¬ 
tively undertaxed Venezuelans have now abated.. .’*’ 

The extent of improvement in the areas of health services, public housing 
and social .services under Perez was minimal. Between 1974 and 1977, incre¬ 
mental gains were registered in the infant mortality rate per thousand which 
declined from 45.7 to 42.0 and in the number of hospital beds which rose from 
36,207 to 41,%7.** Despite a 60 per cent increase in construction activity 
during the same period, the growth in new low-cost public housing was far 
outstripped by the demand for such dwellings. What the building boom did 
produce, however, was a proliferation of ‘modern shopping arcades crammed 
with imported luxuries, glass office towers and expensive apartment buildings 
[which were] .sprouting all over Caracas.’*' The Venezuelan bourgeoisie also 

" See 'Intlaliun and budget .strains still limit Venezuelan growth’, op. cil., p 126. 

'• BOiSA Review, 12(1), January 1978, p 39. 

'• See ibid., pp 39-40; ‘Venezuela relaxes financial restirctions after budget’, LAER, 5(43), 4 
November 1977, p 198; ‘Venezuela eases credit in effort to stave off reccs-sion', LAER, 6(23), 
16 June 1978, p 177. 

See‘Venezuela lifts rates to slow flight ofcapital', LAfR, 7(2), 12 January 1979, p 9. 

” See ‘How Venezuela Shapes Up; operating problems and industrial outlook’, BLA, 13 July, 
1977,p 219. 

Everett U. Martin, o/). fU., p 34. 

‘Weakened tax reform approved in Venezuela’, LAER, 6(20), 26 May I978,p 158. 

“ Economic Commission for Latin America, op. or., p 490. 

** Everett ti Marlin, op. cil., p 34. 
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invested heavily in luxury dwellings in the United States, channelling an esti- 
“ mated $2.3 billion in 1977, for example, into the purchase of weekend houses 
and condominiums in southern Florida.^* Meanwhile, even conservative 
J estimates agreed that at least 25 per cent of the population lived in substandard 

I housing. The large urban centres also experienced a decline in public services, 
water and electricity shortages, inadequate educational facilities, serious and 
persistent unemployment, and a notable contraction in available state-funded 
health facilities. 

The low purchasing power of the mass of the Venezuelan population con¬ 
tributed to the inability of the economy to absorb the petrodollar wealth. 
Instead, the government acted to channel the surplus financial resources 

( abroad in the form of interest-bearing loans and investments which would also 

provide increased trade-investment opportunities for the private bureaucratic 

bourgeoisie and establish raw materials enterprises to ‘feed into’ the state 

", industrial experiment. At the end of 1978, approximately 40 per cent of the 

f FIV’s monies were invested in money market instruments 'denominated pri- 

marily in US dollars’, foreign medium- and long-term securities, and govern- 

» ment loans abroad while just over 60 per cent was allocated to national pro- 

S jects.*’ 

1 

V 

) The Herrera Development Strategy: continuity over change 

I Tf!e transition from Perez to Herrera did not create the basis for the emergence 
j of a dynamic growth oriented agro-industrial strategy. The Herrera admini- 
i' Stration has presided over a stagnant economy, little or no growth in the non- 
i oil economy, sustained losses in the state industrial sector, high-level import 
expenditures, massive increases in the public and foreign debt, rising inflation, 
and declining living standards for the bulk of the population. The rate of 
growth in GDP, which had dropped from 8.4 per cent in 1976 to 6.8 per cent in 
1977 to 3.2 per cent in 1978, expanded by an infinitesimal 0.7 per cent in 1979. 
AH the strategic non-oil sectors - manufacturing, agriculture, construction, 
motor vehicles, textiles, capital goods - experienced declining rates of growth 
during Herera’s first year as President compared with the last year of the 
P^rez government.*' This state of affairs worsened in 1980 when a negative 
GDP growth rate of - 1.2 per cent was recorded, improving only marginally 
to 0.3 per cent in 1981.*® These were the lowest growth rates in decades and 
indicated the extent to which the economic recession had taken root within the 
oil-rich society. Finally, in August 1982, a report prepared by the American 
F.mbassy in Caracas .stated that ‘Venezuela seems headed for its fourth 


“ ibid. 

” ‘Lalin America; After the Oil Crisis’, op. cil., p 720. 

“ See Economist Intelligence Unit (UK), Quarterly Economic Review of Venezuela, No.I, 
January 1981, pp 7-8; Inter-American Development Bank, op. cil., pp 380-2. 

*' 'Venezuela: Herrera Campins treads a tightrope’, I.ARR: Andean Group, 22 January 1982, 
P7. 
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consecutive year of litle or no growth in the national economy.’*” In the 
external sector, imports remained at, and even exceeded, the high levels 
attained during the P6rez period. Following a decline in the total value of 
import purchases from $11.2 billion in 1978 to $10.8 billion in 1979, with a 
marginal rise to $10.9 billion in 1980, the cost jumped to $12.4 billion in 1981 
— and is expected to at least equal, if not surpass, this total during 1982." 

Initially, Herrera proposed a threefold shift in the thrust of the overall 
economic programme: ‘stabilisation* of the industrial development enterprise 
through a slow-down of state investments in steel, aluminium, hydroelectric 
and other operations; a general contraction in public sector spending as the 
primary means of controlling inflation; and increased ‘flexibility’ for private 
(national and foreign) capital participation in the development plan. In late 
1979, to assuage growing private capitalist class ‘unease’ over the operational 
aspects of the ‘new economic policy,’ the new administration began to dis¬ 
mantle the system of price controls instituted by the previous regime. Approxi¬ 
mately 2(X) products were no longer subject to price regulation, while an addi¬ 
tional 60 or more basic products were now ‘flexibly’ regulated such that their 
prices were no longer ‘frozen’. Tariffs on a large number of imported house¬ 
hold goods were reduced by an average of SO per cent of existing levels, and 
import prohibitions and licensing restrictions were removed from other pro¬ 
ducts." This concerted effort to accommodate capitalist class interests 
extended to a decision to oppose legislation before Congress favouring acro'ss- 
Ihc-board wage increases. The government’s threatened use of its veto power 
in thi.s regard wa.s withdrawn in November only under the pressure of major 
working-class demonstrations in Caracas and the other industrial cities or- 
gani.scd under the aegis of the Confederacion de Trabajadores de Venezuela 
(CTV)." 

With the promulgation of the Sixth National Plan (1981-6) in mid-1980, 
state-private sector relations began to experience renewed strains. The 
development strategy outlined in the Plan implied a shift away from the ecoho- 
mic ‘deceleration’ rhetoric of the immediate past. Gross fixed investment 
under the Plan was projected to exceed the amount absorbed during the 
’expansionist’ P(5rez years. While this new growth strategy prefigured a likely 
boom period for foreign suppliers of equipment in the Venezuelan market, 
local capitalist class opposition preferred to focus on what it viewed as the 
Plan’s limited support of ‘national’ industry and particularly Herrera’s pro¬ 
posed greater allocation of financial resources for use in social programmes 


tJS Deparimeni of fornmcrcc, Inicrnalional Trade Adminisiration, Foreign Economic Trends 
and Their Iniplicaliom for the United Slates: Venezuela, Augii.u 1982, FET 82-075. Prepared 
by Ihe American Embassy, Caracas, p 3. 

*' Sec Bl.A. 21 May 1980, p 166; Inlcr-American Development Bank, op. cil.. Table 44, p 426. 
Figures for 1980 and 1981. and 1982 projections provided by the Venezuelan Economic Desk, 
International Monetary Fund, Washington, DC, August 1982. 

‘Venezuela lifts price controls’, l.AER, 8(33), 24 August 1979, p 258. See also ‘Venezuelan 
Ciovcrnment Eases Price Controls and Lowers Tariffs’, BLA, 15 August 1979, p 258. 

" See ‘Venezuela’s unions flex their muscles', LARR: Andean Group, 30 November 1979, p 7. 
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(housing, education, public services, etc.).** In August 1980, the 
FEDECAMARAS issued a major policy position in which it juxtaposed an 
indiscriminate and extensive state involvement in the economy against alter¬ 
nate state actions that could ‘positively direct the country....’" High economic 
growth rates, the position paper argued, could only be attained if the admini¬ 
stration was reorganised and streamlined, if further reductions in state 
spending were put into effect, and if the price decontrol process was 
accelerated. At the same time, while fundamentally sympathetic to the use of 
import duties as a useful price-regulating mechanism, the document still em¬ 
phasised the importance of the state in providing the necessary tariff protec¬ 
tion for infant domestic industries until they had evolved a capacity to com¬ 
pete within a ‘free market’ context. Therefore, the administration decision to 
loosen the state protectionist programme was opposed by ‘a powerful element 
within the business organisation [that] still expects government protection 
from cheaper imports.’®* The FEDECAMARAS statement generally sought to 
differentiate between state participation in the economy that directly benefited 
specific sectors of local capital and state initiatives that contracted the possi¬ 
bilities for private accumulation and exploitation. In December 1980 Herrera 
announced that sixty state-owned companies would be sold off to private 
shareholders, This decision was interpreted within the local business com- 
nvunity as signalling Herrera’s concern ‘that the time has come to mend some 
fences with the private sector’.®’ 

. Throughout 1981 and the first half of 1982, nonetheless, local capitalists 
remained at odds over specific government actions, such as its pricing policies, 
and were not predisposed to make large-scale productive investments in the 
domestic economy.®® Instead, they channelled their capital resources into 
more profitable ventures abroad, the preferred destination being foreign 
banking institutions. The significant interest rate differentials between 
American and Venezuelan money markets generated a flight of capital which 
reached an estimated $100 million per day during June to September 1981 In 
September, the Central Bank was forced to decontrol local interest rates in an 
effort to stem this haemorrhage of funds which had begun to make an impact 
on the country’s foreign reserves and even threaten the stability of the bolivar. 
During 1981, private capital flows out of Venezuela exceeded inflows by $2.3 

** ‘Venezuela: the road to 1985', LARR: Andean Group, 25 July 1980, p 7; ‘Herrera Govern¬ 
ment Makes Big Spending Plans for 1980-85 Period', RLA, 23 January 1980, p 25. 

" ibid,, ‘Venezuelan Officials Integrate Social Goals into Industrial Policy', BLA, 11 June 1980, 
p 190; ‘Venezuela; the road to 1985', op. cil., p 7. In addition, higher interest rates abroad 
continued to entice substantial amounts of private capital out of the country. Quoted in Juan de 
Onis, ‘Venezuela's Problenu Erode President's Popularity’, New York Times, 17 March 198, 
p3, 

'* See ‘Venezuelan Business Makes Recommendations for National Development', BLA, 3 
September 1980, pp 281-2. See also‘Herrera clashes with business', L/iRR; Andean Group. 29 
August 1980, pp 3-4. 

*' ‘President offers olive branch’, LA fVR, 24 October 1980, p 3. 

*• See BOLSA Review, 16(1), February 1982, p 49. 

" Jackson Diehl, ‘Oil Wealth Isn't Lubricating Venezuela’s State Industries’, Washington Post, 
7 October 1981, pp A8, A9; 'Venezuela; Capital flight causes dissension in the government's 
ranks’, LA WR, 10 July 1981, p 5; BOLSA Review, 16(1), February 1982, p 50. 
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billion, approximately double that of the previous twelve-month period. 
Whatever initial success this and subsequent government actions to adjust 
intere.st rates may have achieved, the 'leakage’ of capital was once again in full 
swing by early 1982. In March, Business Latin America reported that an 
estimated $133 million was being sent abroad on a daily basis. 

Despite Herrera's talk of lowering state expenditures in the industrial sector, 
the latter continued to receive priority treatment in comparison with the rural 
economy. The generally meagre allocation of Hnancial resources to agriculture 
in association with the lack of technical and managerial expertise, the absence 
of proper coordination and planning, labour shortages and the endemic 
problem of misallocation of funds, virtually ensured a widening of the gap 
between available food supplies and Venezuela’s domestic requirements.*' 
Between 1975 and 1979, net agricultural investments in constant 1968 prices 
declined from approximately Bs.1.3 billion to Bs.562 million while the 
importation of foodstuffs and live animals skyrocketed from 1,695,000 tons to 
3,079,000 tons.*' The value of food imports, which continued to account for 
40 to 50 per cent of domestic consumption increased from $1.1 billion in 1979 
to $1.7 billion in 1981 .*^ Although food self-sufficiency is a major target of the 
Sixth National Plan, policymakers concede that the trend in food imports will 
persist through the mid-1980s. Under Herrera, the increase in per capita food 
production has been negligible or non-exi.sieni. Taking 1969-71 as the bs.se 
period of 100, there was a marginal increase from 116 in 1978 to 119 in 1979, 
only to be followed by a return to the 1978 level in 1980.** According to a 
statement issued by the private sector organisation FEDEAGRO in early 1981, 
there was also a processs under way of shrinkage both in sown areas and yields 
in the agriculturah .sector."® Between 1980 and 1981, the growth rate in agri¬ 
cultural production dropped from 4.2 per cent to 2.8 per cent — indicative of 
the overall stagnation in the rural sector during the era of state capitalist de¬ 
velopment.*' 

In his inaugural speech, Herera called Vencz.ucal ‘a mortgaged country’ 
and promised to restructure the foreign debt during his period in office.*® By 

■ Venv-viicla: t li-rrera C’aiiipi»s (reads a tightrope’, op. <•/’/., p K, 

‘Odds tor a IX'valuatit'ti Rise in Vtnte/ncla As Oit tncoinc I-alls’, HLA, 24 March 1*)82. p 89. 
in a subsequent discussion, (he same source csiimaled ihai close to $1 billion tell the country 
during the first halt of 1982. See BLA. 11 August 1982, p 25. 

•' 'Food Scir-Sufficicncy Remain.s Elusive Target Tor Venezuelan Economy’, B/.A, 2 December 
1981, pp .177-8. 

hconoinisi Intelligence Unit (UK), Quarterly Lamomk Review of Venezuela, No.2, March 
1981.p 10. 

"* Sec Bl.A, 21 May 1980. pp 164-5; litler-Ainerican Development Bank, Economic and Social 
Pruaresr, in l.alin Anicricu: 1979 Re/Mrl, op. i ll., p 16; US Department of Commerce, op. cil., 

p 8. 

““ Inter-American Development Bank, Eamomicand SiH'ial Progress m Latin America: I9S0-SI 
Report, op. cil.. Fables 1-9, p 21. 

BOI.SA Review, 15(5), May 1981, p 109. 

•' US Dcparlmcni of Coinnterce, op. cil., p 8; 'Venezuela: Herrera Campins treads a tightrope’, 
op. cil., p 8. 

BOI.SA Review, 1.1(4), April 1979, pp 25(F51; Joseph A Mann Jr., ‘Caracas Unveils Economic 
Plan’. New York Times, 28 May 1979, p D4. 
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the end of 1981, however, the country’s short-term debt had risen from $7,2 
billion to $14 billion while the long-term debt had increased from $12 billion to 
$15 billion.** The administrative and financial problems that continued to be¬ 
devil the major industrial complex in Ciudad Guayana (operating difficulties, 
poor management, project delays, escalating costs, etc.) was a direct contri¬ 
butor to this rising external indebtedness.'* The Guayana steel corporation, 
Sidor, for instance, lost an estimated $232 million in 1980 and probably well in 
excess of that amount during 1981.'’ 

Unlike the cases of Brazil and Peru, however, the international financial 
community did not see fit to elevate the Venezuelan debt to an issue of pressing 
importance. As one American banker who participated in an $850 million syn¬ 
dicated loan to the state agencies in December succinctly put it, Venezuela’s oil 
wealth still made it ‘the best place to lend your money in Latin America...’" 
Although concern was expressed over the failure of a number of the state cor¬ 
porations to meet interest payments on short-term loans at the appropriate 
time, this did not dissuade a consortium of European and American banks in 
June 1980 from providing a $1.2 billion loan to refinance a large portion of the 
foreign debt." The government’s decision to utilise the resources of the private 
Banco de las Trabajadores de Venezuela to repay some of the approximately 
$2 billion in accumulated debts of the state sector assuaged whatever doubts 
may have existed regarding the country’s ‘international creditworthiness’. In 
August 1980, some 85 Western banks agreed to extend a further $1.8 billion 
Eurocredit to Venezuela at very favourable rates.'* During 1979 and 1980, the 
Herrera government negotiated more than $6 billion in new Eurocurrency 
credits — which represented a substantial deepening of Venezuela’s foreign 
financial dependence when compared with the $2.1 billion obtained during 
Perez’s last year in office.'* 

The decline in foreign borrowings since 1981 might well be succeeded by a 
new series of interventions into the international money markets in the imme¬ 
diate future.'* The revised version of the Sixth National Plan issued in Sep¬ 
tember 1981 was premissed on an annual average petrodollar income of more 
than $20 billion, notwithstanding the emergence of a world oil glut and the 
failure of OPEC to maintain its production quota system intact. As a result of 
these industry developments, however, Venezuela’s 1982 petroleum shortfall 


“ ‘Venezuela’s jumbo turns into a while elephant’, LARR; Andean Group, 18 June 1982, p I. 
See also ‘Venezuela Banks Eye Overseas Loans', Special Supplement on Venezuela in Journal 
of Comineree, 28 July 1980, p 20. 

See, for example, ‘Venezuela: blowing hot and cold for steer, I.ARR: Andean Group, 3 April 
1981,p 7. 

• ” Jackson Diehl, op, cil., p A9. 

j " See Juan de Onis, op. cil., p 3. 

• '* ‘Venezuelanenigmapuzzicsbankcrs’,/./4lf7t, 27Junel980, p6. 

" ‘Prompt payment of debt reassures the bankers’, LAWR, 8 August 1980, p4; ‘l’'irms in 
Venezuela Remains Confused by Muddled Policies', BLA, 27 August 1980, p 275. 

’* InieT-American Development ^nk, op. cil.. Tables 111-15, p 90. 

. ’• On the decline in Venezuelan borrowings in the eurocurrency market, see ‘Latin America Steps 
; Up Borrowing on Eurocurrency Market’, dL/4,18 Novembw 1981, pp 361,368. 
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could amount in value to more than $4 billion.” The state oil company did not 
make a profit in 1982 for the first time since its founding in 1976, and has been 
forced to draw on its investment reserve which underpins the country’s 
international credit standing — thereby raising the spectre of lowered global 
confidence in the strength of the Venezuelan currency.’* This contraction in 
oil earnings has had significant repercussions in the external sector where the 
balance of payments surplus on current account of S3.9 billion in 1981 is pro¬ 
jected to shift to a S2 billion deficit by the end of 1982.’* In addition, the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund estimates that the trade surplus is likely to decline 
from $7.7 billion in 1981 to only $1.5 billion in 1982.'“ 

The oil-rich Venezuelan state under Herrera’s leadership has thus far failed 
to perform as a meaningful mechanism for social and economic redistribution. 
The decontrol of prices in 1979 fuelled an inflation rate of more than 22 per 
cent which undermined the modest wage and salary gains passed by Congress 
during the latter part of that year.*’ Aceording to authoritative Venezuelan 
sources, the inflation rate in 1980 rose to 30 per cent and climbed again in 1981 
reaching 32 per cent by the year’s end.*’ Furthermore, these figures under¬ 
estimated the disproportionate impact of this spiralling upsurge in the cost of 
living borne by the working class, because the main burden of the price 
incrca.ses fell on such basic consumer items as food, clothing and other house¬ 
hold goods. In the public works and social welfare areas, the governments 
policies had ‘little or no impact’ in ameliorating existing conditions.*’ Mean¬ 
while, unemployment among the urban work force remained at well above 20 
per cent as industry proved itself manifestly incapable of absorbing the 
growing numbers of people leaving the countryside in search of jobs and 
economic security.** The crisis in housing is particularly acute, with the average 
annual number of new units between 1976 and 1980 accounting for only half 
of the government’s announced target.*' While the inflation rate did fall 
during 1982 this was largely achieved through! the application of tight mone- 


” ‘Tol'U'i on Vcnc/ucla: Trying Times AlicaUasUil Income Shrinki’, BLA, 31 March 1982, p 97. 
“ Venezuela: economy cools to freezing poinT. LARR: Andean Group, 23 July 1982, p 6. 
ibid, 
ibid. 

” BOl.SA Review, 14(111), August 1980, p 213; 'Regional Outlook; Latin America’, Business 
Iniernalional, 17 October 1980, p 334. 

“ Economist Intelligence Unit (UK), Quarterly Economic Review of Venezuela, No.4, 
September 1980, p 8 & No.2, March 1982, p 8. 

" ‘Despite its Wealth, Caracas Sits in Oarbage and Smog’, New York Times, 17 March 1980, 
P 3. 

Economi.st Intelligence Unit (UK), Quarterly Economic Review of Venezuela, No.I, January 
1981,p 8. 

Sec 'Venezuela: No shelter for the homeless’, I.ARR; Andean Group, 28 August 1981, p 8. 
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tary controls and as a result of the absence of significant all-round economic 
growth.** 

The Role of Foreign Investment under P6rez and Herrera 

The Pirez government sought to maintain an important role for foreign invest- 
menuin the new development scheme both independently of, and in associa¬ 
tion with, national capital. In redefining the terms of overseas capital parti¬ 
cipation in the Venezuelan economy, new concessions coexisted with new con¬ 
straints as external investors were encouraged to relocate into the non-enclave, 
non-extractive ‘downstream’ sectors of the economy. During 1976 and 1977, 
however, the largely state-financed heavy industry (petrochemicals, steel, 
aluminium, etc.), manufacturing and construction sectors experienced a 
period of stagnation. In an effort to restore the 1974-5 ‘dynamism’ of these 
sectors so critical to the overall industrial development programme the regime 
‘[began] softening its attitude towards foreign investment...’*^ 

The gradual unravelling of existing controls on foreign investment was most 
immediately noticeable with regard to the construction industry. In July 1977, 
the government declared that, henceforth, foreign capital located in this sector 
would be confined to investment in ‘social interest’ housing. In September, the 
regulation was substantially diluted ‘to allow investments intended for the con¬ 
struction or purchase of offices outside Caracas and Maracaibo, industrial 
Buildings that met the requirements of official decentralisation policies, 
shopping centres and medical, tourist and educational facilities.’** 

Another indication of this shifting government attitude on foreign invest¬ 
ment was the decision to forego its intention to assume full ownership of the 
Zulia steel complex in favour of allocating a 49 per cent minority share to 
multinational capital on the basis of competitive bidding.** 

The action of P6rez in shelving the foreign investment law (Decree No 52) 
enacted in 1974 was interpreted by US corporate investors in Venezuela as 
indicating the appearance of a more ‘pragmatic’ attitude on the part of a 
regime that was highly dependent on imported technology for its industrial de¬ 
velopment programme. These capitalists also interpreted this government 
decision as part of its growing disposition to 'fall into line’ with the general 


•• Sec ‘Companies in Venezuela Begin to Take a Hard Look Al Changing Market Forces', Bt.A, 
2 June, 1982. p 175; ‘Venezuela: Economy cools to Freezing point’, op. cil., p 6; ‘Venezuela: 
Herrera Campins treads a tighlrope', op. cil., p 7. 

Recent public opinion polls (late 1982) show the Acci6n Democriitica (AD) with a convincing 
lead over the iiocial Christian Party (COPEl) for the December 1983 presidential election — 
largely as a resul of the disastrous economic performance of the Herrera government. The AD 
presidential candidate, Jaime I.usinchi, was nominated with strong backing by organised 
labour. He has promised a return to the populist policies of 1974-S and to make the revival of 
the agricultural economy a priority objective of his administration. As of September 1982, 
COPEl remained in considerable internal disarray and had not yet chosen a presidential 
candidate. 

•’ ‘Focus on Venezuela; numerous problems and noclear solutions’, op. cil., p 62. 

*' ‘Venezuela Relaxes Stance on Foreign Investment in Con.struction Seclors‘, BLA, 29 March 
1978, p IM. 

■* ‘Focus on Venezuela: numerous problems and no clear solutions’, op. cil., p 62. 
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Andean Pact trend toward devolution of foreign investment controls. The new 
proposed foreign investment law ‘provideld] for sweeping exemptions from 
fade-out regulations and also extend[ed] the deadline for formalising divest¬ 
ment intentions for marketing firms...’*® The legislation (Decreee No 2442) 
passed through Congress and was promulgated during October-November 
1977. Under what Business Latin America caWed the government’s ‘definitive 
position on foreign investment’®', dividend remittances and reinvestment 
ceilings were raised and national companies (at least 80 per cent locally-owned) 
were allowed to revert to mixed status (51 per cent to 80 per cent locally- 
owned) through capital increases.®' 

This further unravelling of ‘constraints’ on foreign capital generated a 
notable, if not dramatic, growth in new authorised direct overseas investment: 
from $50.6 million in 1976 to $156.6 million in 1977 to $242 million in 1978.** 
American multinationals continued to account for almost 60 per cent of all 
foreign investments, concentrated primarily in the financial, insurance and 
manufacturing sectors of the economy.®* While US direct investment in Vene¬ 
zuela grew at one of the lowest rales in the region during 1977 and 1978 (25.9 
per cent and 15.1 per cent respectively), the rale of return on inve.siments (15.1 
per cent and 17.4 per cent respectively) was the second highest in Latin 
America.®' 

The inflow of foreign capital (including external credits) into Venezuela rose 
by 20 per cent in 1978. Of the 91 new capital projects initialed during this 
(weivc-inonth period, 25 rcprc.senied ‘national companies’, 54 were Joint 
ventures, and 10 were foreign companies. This emphasis on mixed ventures 
and government projects, and the u.se of new investments to increase capital in 
existing companies (stemming from a change in the Andean Pact legislation 
which raised the automatic reinvestment of profits level from 5 per cent to 7 
per cent), was indicative of a still cautious attitude on the part of foreign 
investors in their desire for increased ‘clarification’ of the investment ‘rules of 
the game'.®' During 1978, nonetheless, a number of companies began to ne¬ 
gotiate some highly favourable contracts with the Perez government including, 
in some cases, guarantees against losses. The Spanish-based corporation, 
Astilleros Espailoles, for example, was offered just such a guarantee to build a 

Now VviKViit;laii Ucoicc Shows (.'lianpes in Auiluile Tossard Foreign Investors', Bt.A, 9 
M.'itcli 1977. p 7,S. Si‘c also 'Vcne/iiclan decree softens foreign investment rules', / AER, .S(S). 
^5 1 ehruary 1977. 

*' 'Venezuelan Foreign Invc.sinicnl I aw', Rl.A, 18 January 1978, p 19. 

"■ See ‘Important Changes Coming in Venezuela’s F'oreign Investment Law, BLA, 19 October 
1977,p 829. 

*' nf)/.V'l KeviVw. 11(6), luiie 1977, p }}S; ‘Foreign iiwcMors wail for Venezuelan policy 
moves’, I.AER. 11(8), 2.8 February 1979, p .S8; ‘Vene/uelan I'oreign Loans and Investment’, 
BO! S,4 Review, ).8(.8), March )979, p )95. 

BOI.SA Review, 11(6), June 1977, p 335; ‘Investment Lags in Venezuela’, BLA, 13 June 
1979,p 191. 
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'Foreign investors wait for Venezuelan policy moves’, op. cil., p 58; 'Venezuela: foreign loans 
and investments’, BOLSA Review, I J(3|, March 1979, p 195. 
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B 5 . 2.8 biilion shipyard. This particular arrangement apparently committed the 
incoming Herrera administration to providing an annual subsidy of Bs.300 
million until completion of the project.*’ 

The new COPEI government confronted a multinational business com¬ 
munity that was wary of large-scale financial commitments because of what it 
described as the ‘arbitrary interpretations’ of existing regulations that 
occurred under Pirez.*' Herrera’s pro-foreign investment orientation and his 
price decontrol policies failed to erase completely foreign capital’s concern 
over what it viewed as the regime’s ‘economic vagueness’ and its ability, or 
inclination, adequately to ‘discipline’ the labour force in the interests of 
capital accumulation and expansion.** Direct registered foreign investment in 
Venezuela grew by only $83 million in 1979, most of it reinvestments in on¬ 
going operations.'** At the same time, a Business Latin America survey of 
foreign companies in mid-1979 found that most expected to exceed their 1978 
profit levels by more than 10 per cent.'®’ Such gains, however, served to 
generate increased multinational pressures on the regime to provide new con¬ 
cessions and intensify existing rates of labour exploitation: ‘The most frequent 
complaints concern the Herrera administration's confusing economic policy, 
the high costs of doing business in Venezuela and a lack of incentive for new 
investment."®' 

. In early 1980, as part of a general effort to accommodate foreign investor 
concerns, Herrera appointed a businessman-economist, Alfredo Gonzalez 
Amare, as the acting director of the office of the Superintendent of Foreign 
Investment (SIEX). In one of his first post-appointment interviews, Gonzalez 
defined the new approach: ‘We have an open policy to foreign investment... 
We’re recognising our need for foreign capital and technology, our need to 
make the Venezuelan economy more efficient."*’ The Journal of Commerce 
reported that, during his first four months as acting director, Gonzalez 'has 
been making the rounds of embassies and chambers of commerce, trying to en¬ 
courage investment.’’** Increasingly, SIEX was being divorced from its 
original regulatory function to serve, first and foremost, as a promoter of 
foreign capital participation in the national economy. Gonzalez described 
multinational investment as *a strategic element’ in the forthcoming Sixth 


” See ‘Ptans for big shake-up of Venc/uela’s projects’, op at., p 249. 

“ ‘Investment Lags in Venezuela’, op. dt., p 191. 

” ‘Companies in Venezuela Are Disconcerted by Lack of Guidelines’, BLA, 1 August 1979, 
p 247. The Herrera government also became embroiled in a dispute with foreign oil multina¬ 
tionals over the renegotiation of a number of sales and technology contracts that were due to 
expire at the end of 1979. See ‘Venezuela faces deadlock with oil transnationals', LARR; 
Andean Group, 30 November 1979, p 1. 

"* Joseph A Mann Jr.,op. dl., p Dll. 

"" ‘Companies in Venezuela Are Disconcerted by Lack of Guidelines’, op. at., pp 247-g. 

Joseph A Mann Jr., op dt., p Dl 1. 

Quoted in ibid. 

‘Venezuela Seeks More Investment from Overseas’, Special Supplement on Venezuela in 
Journal of Commerce, op. dl., p 26. 
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National Plan.’®’ 

Herrera's efforts to promote foreign capital accumulation were not con¬ 
fined to SlEX but also included the elimination of price controls on 200 pro¬ 
ducts,'®’ the reduction of import restrictions on some additional products, the 
termination of discriminatory rates against foreign companies, and the institu¬ 
tion of a more flexible interest-rate structure. These multiple concessions 
served to encourage an 11 per cent increase in direct foreign investment in the 
first half of 1980 compared with the same time period in 1979.’®’ Not content, 
however, the multinationals and their representatives called for a further dis¬ 
mantling of investment controls; the drug, auto, rubber and some food¬ 
stuffs industries are still squeezed by price controls, a number of products are 
still subject to stiff import duties and investors remain wary of Venezuela.”°’ 
In another conciliatory gesture, the Finance Ministry announced in September 
1980 that foreign enterprises would be allowed to reinvest in excess of the 
Andean Pact limit of 7 per cent of registered capital ‘if they show that the 
investment will increase economic activity in priority areas.”®’ 

The initial response of American investors to this change in the 7 per cent 
investment ceiling was favourable although they did not view it as representing 
‘a significant shift in the country’s generally restrictive foreign investment 
policy.’”® But, within the new guidelines, the companies were able to expand 
their productive capacities, use a greater capital base to calculate their profit 
remittance ceilings ‘and, in effect, decrease the overall amount of taxable 
profits.'”' Almo.st immediately following the SIEX announcement regarding 
the investment ceiling modification, requests for new investments totalling 
some Bs.300 million were received. A foreign investment consultant in Caracas 
asse.s.sed the likely medium-term consequences of this government measure; 
‘(HI will definitely stimulate foreign investment. A number of reinvestment 
projects that had been held back are now going through because firms will not 
have to pay 20 per cent tax on those funds.’’” In fact, most of the foreign 
investment that entered the country during 1981 went into expenditures, or to 
offset losses, in existing operations.’” The fall in oil income beginning in 1981 
has led to a further erosion of the government’s foreign investment con¬ 
straints. According to Gonzalez Amare of SIEX, ‘practically all the projects 
we get' during 1982 will be authorised irrespective of whether they dovetail 
with the goals of the Sixth National Plan. ‘All areas’, he declared, ‘have 


Quoted in ‘Vcnivuela's Sicx t’liicf is a Positive Force in Investment Gimatc’, B1,A, 13 August 
imp 251. 

Sec l-'ootnolc 52. 

•Firms in Venezuela Remain Confused by Muddled Policies', np. cil., p 275. 
ibid. 

"" ‘Siex Softens Reinvestment Limit', R/,A, 24September 1980, p 310. 

‘Firms in Venezuela Welcome Sicx Changes But Remain Sceptical’, HLA, 8 October 1980, 

P 322. 

ibid. 

Quoted in ibid. 

"‘See SLA, 13 January 1982, p 13; 11 August 1982, pp 253-4. 
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priority billing.’"* While the administration continues to voice support for the 
Andean Pact foreign investment code (Decision 24), officials admit that 
investment legislation is being applied ‘as loosely as possible.’"* 

The American economic presence has remained the single most important 
external factor in the Venezuelan economy despite the nationalisation of the 
US-owned iron ore and oil interests during the early P6rez period. This ne¬ 
gotiated transfer of ownership of these extractive industries to the Venezuelan 
state accounted for a decline in total US direct investment from $1.9 billion in 
1975 to $1.5 billion in 1977. Thereafter, American investments experienced a 
slow but steady growth throughout the local economy, reaching approximately 
$2.2 billion by the end of 1981. The more diversified US capital ‘stake’ is 
reflected in the fact that whereas manufacturing only accounted for $668 
million of total US direct investment in 1975, by 1981 this figure had more 
than doubled to around $1.2 billion. This same period also witnessed a three¬ 
fold increase in the value of US investments in the financial-insurance-real 
estate sector of the Venezuelan economy."* 

While American capital inflows renewed their upward trend following the 
extractive sector nationalisations of the mid-1970s, it was trade and commerce 
that stood out as the single most important area of profitmaking for those 
fractions of the US capitalist class involved in the Venezuelan economy. 
Respite low growth rates, the total value of US exports to Venezuela increased 
from $2,2 billion in 1975 to $3.7 billion in 1978. Under Herrera, Venezuela 
became an even more lucrative market as the value of imported US goods and 
services rose from $3.9 billion in 1979 to $4.6 billion in 1980 to $5.4 billion in 
1981.'" Between 1980 and 1981, the US share of the import market rose from 
48 per cent to round 50 per cent, and is expected to climb even further by the 
end of 1982 as a result of new large-scale government capital investments in 
petroleum and industry, the continuing demand for agricultue commodities 
and projected improvements in the electric, transportation and telecom¬ 
munications sectors. In February 1982, the American Embassy in Caracas pre¬ 
pared an analysis of the Venezuelan economy which described the country’s 
market as ‘one of the world’s most attractive targets for US exporters.’"® 

Conclusion 

The state in the periphery, as the Venezuelan experience illustrates, plays a 

"* Quoted in ‘Venezuela’s Money Woes Augur Warmer Welcome For Foreign Investment’, BLA, 
17 March 1982, pp 85-6. The Sixth National Plan had formally upgraded foreign investment 
from a ‘marginal’ to a ‘strategic’ investment in the development programme in mid-1981. See 
‘Sixth National Plan Charts Ambitious Course for Venezuelan Economy’, BLA, 3 June 1981, 
p 171. 

Quoted in ‘Venezuela’s Money Woes Augur Warmer Welcome For Foreign Investment’, op. 
fit., pp 85-6. 

"* Sec US Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey o /Current Business. 
57(8), August 1977, p 44; 58(8), August 1978, p 27; 61(8), August 1981, p 37. Invcslment 
figures for 1981 were provided by the International Investment Division, US Department of 
Commerce, August 1982. 

Inter-American Development Bank, op. cil., Table44, p 426. 
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major role in all aspects of economic development. The increasing willingness 
of the peripheral state to nationalise basic resources and to promote economic 
growth, however, requires that one look beyond the state apparatus to identify 
the social configuration that controls the state and benefits from its policies. 
The principal beneficiaries of .state ownership have been the big manufac¬ 
turers, large commercial farmers and ranchers, bankers, construction con¬ 
tractors and real estate interests and the large export-importers who have 
received the bulk of inve.stment funds and credits. Moreover ‘state ownership’ 
and nationalisation in some areas is perfectly compatible with the promotion 
of foreign capital in other areas. In a word, state ownership serves as a mecha¬ 
nism for redistributing economic surplus among segments of the national and 
foreign bourgeoisie, increasing their profit opportunities but not necessarily 
expanding the productive forces in either industry or agriculture. The growing 
gap between expanding public ownership and declining public services is 
explained by the lack of any democratic control from below over the allocation 
and direction of .surplus accumulated in the public sector. Likewise, the gap 
between the growing allocation of investment funds toward industry and agri¬ 
culture and the limited growth thus far experienced is explained by the chan¬ 
nelling of funds into non-productive areas, a result of the incapacity (or un- 
willingne.s.s) of the stale to supervise its credit and investment policies. Behind 
the statist facade, there is a laiasez-faire reality in which private capital deter¬ 
mines the purposes and ultimate distribution of .stale accumulation resources 
— independently of government plans and electoral promises. The state- 
owned firms, rather than ameliorating class and regional differences, have re¬ 
flected and reinforced them. Moreover, within the publicly-owned firms, the 
organisational structure has merely reproduced the same income, status and 
power relations that are present in the private sector. It appears that the hori¬ 
zontal links between the hierarchies of both the private and public enterprise 
arc stronger than the vertical links within each type. It is not surprising then 
that the growth of state enterprise has neither changed the class basis of society 
nor the class cleavages which are manifest throughout the society. State owner¬ 
ship and growth has served as a means of increasing employment opportunities 
for the employee and profcs.sional groups [petite bourgeoisie). It has also 
served to provide opportunities for upper-echelon bureaucrats to accumulate 
private wealth and contacts with the private sector, thus facilitating the con¬ 
version of wealth and position into capital and property. 

Within the capitalist class, the most powerful tendencies seem to be located 

"* us Dcpartmcnl of Commerce, International Trade Administration. Foreign Economic Trends 
unit Their tiii/ilicalions for the Uniied Stales: Venezuela, February IV82, FET X2-0I4. 
Prepared by the American Embassy, Caracas, p 12. Iti February 1982, the government 
announced u new strategy, based on a series of Fiscal, financial and tariff Incentives, to give 
locally based manufacturers a bigger share of the massive capital goods business. But Business 
t.alin Ainencu estimated that, on the basis of then current government spending targets in this 
area, the new programme would only increa.se local industry's percentage of the market by an 
cstra 10 per cent to a total of 2S per cent. Sec Tapilat-Goods Dwrcc May Mean More Business 
For Venezuela-Based Firms', fl/.zl. 17 February 1982, pp 54-5. 
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among the export-import segments and the financial, real estate and construc- 
, tion interests which accounts for the hypergrowth of luxury imports and 
I buildings, resulting in spiralling commercial profits and rent income at the 
1 expense of industry and agriculture. The growing imbalances in trade deficits 
I and budgets, the growing interest payments and foreign loans, reflect the in- 
, capacity of the state to base itself on an entrepreneurial class with a vocation 
1 toward increasing the productive forces. Rather, the powers situated to benefit 
? from the expanding state apparatus are largely rentier and commercial groups. 

While the petrodollars have papered over the cleavages in Venezuelan society, 
! it is clear that neither oil wealth or state ownership have laid the basis for a 
more equitable and productive society. In addition, the vaunted economic in¬ 
dependence which the oil wealth was supposed to have bestowed has turned 
into a chimera: Venezuela has now become as dependent on finance capital as 
, it was earlier on investment capital. 
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The Origins of Saharawi 
Nationalism 


Over the past seven years Western Sahara has become the theatre of one of 
Africa’s most determined guerrilla wars. Since the Madrid accords of 14 
November 1975, by which Spain handed its phosphate-rich, desert colony to 
Morocco and Mauritania, the nationalist guerrillas of the Frente Popular para 
la Liberacidn de Saguia el Hamra y Rio de Oro, or the Polisario Front for 
short, have fought doggedly and with considerable success against vastly 
superior military forces. By 1979 they had obliged the weaker of their adver¬ 
saries, Mauritania, to sue for peace; and since then they have forced the 40,000 
or so Moroccan troops in the territory to pull back into two small coastal en¬ 
claves, which together cover only about one-sixth of the territory’s total land 
area of 103,000 square miles. Meanwhile, in the international arena, their 
.state-in-exile, the Saharan Arab Democratic Republic (SADR), which was 
founded in February 1976, has won diplomatic recognition from more than 50 
countries (the latest, in 1982, being Mauritius and Venezuela) and, with the 
backing of the majority of African states, gained admission as a full-member 
state to the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) in February 1982, though 
not without provoking a paralysing boycott of subsequent OAU meetings by 
King Hassan’s conservative African allies. 

The Polisario Front is fighting for independence, or, as its leaders some¬ 
times say, to liberate the remaining occupied zones of the SADR’s national 
territory. Like many modern African nations, however. Western Sahara has 
no historical antecedent. The Western Saharans never constituted a nation in 
pre-colonial times, and their present-day nationalism is a very recent pheno¬ 
menon, which took root only in the latter part of the Spanish colonial period, 

The Saharawi 

Before the arrival of the Spanish, who first set up a colony on the Rio de Oro 
bay in 1884 but proved unable to ’pacify’ the desert hinterland until as late as 
1934, no supratribal authority had ever regulated Western Saharan society. 
The harsh world of the de.sert. in which small nomadic groups had to migrate 
over vast areas in search of pastures for their animals, was not conducive to 
the rise of large and complex state structures. Moreover, there was frequent 
inter-tribal conflict. The Saharans possessed ample means of war (camels, fire¬ 
arms) and an ingrained pride in the bearing of arms. In a society centred on the 
rearing of livestock, the ghazzi, or raid, was primarily staged to acquire 
animals, and it was organised on commercial principles, with customary rules 
governing the distribution of the booty; but, since agnates were customarily 
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leld responsible for murders, the spilling of blood could spark off endless 
founds of mutual raiding, in which each attack by one side led remorselessi)' 
*on to a reprisal raid by the other until eventually one side sued for peace, 
Exhausted.' 

^ Western Saharans’ prime loyalties were to tribe (qabUa, plural — qabaef), 
|tribal fraction (fakhd), and family. These were the social groups within which 
l^political, military and judicial leaders were appointed, assemblies and councils 
,^would meet, collective defence or raids were organised, and civil disputes were 
; resolved and crimes punished. Likewise, it was by virtue of his place on the 
'genealogical tree of hi&fakhd or qabila that the Western Saharan acquired an 
array of rights and obligations relating to such matters as the finding of 
marriage partners and responsibility for blood debts.' 

Moreover, tribal identity was reinforced by the caste inequalities between 
tribes. At the top of the social scale were the ‘free’ tribes, who were known 
either as shorfa, if they claimed (by virtue of their forbears’ astute genealogical 
manipulation) to be descended from the Prophet Mohammed, or as ahel 
mdafa (people of the gun), though the shorfa usually depended as much on 
their military prowess as their claim to holy ancestry to assure their social posi¬ 
tion. Beneath these two castes were the znaga, tribes that had to pay tribute for 
‘protection’ to powerful free tribes. This tribute could take different forms, 
but its most exacting variant was the horma, tribute paid by each family head 
in a vassal tribe to a designated family in the ‘protector’ tribe. The znaga were 
sometimes known as lahma, or ‘flesh without bones’, a designation that rather 
aptly summed up their unenviable social place, though their predicament was 
marginally preferable to that of the despised castes of bards [iggawen) and 
craftsmen (maalemin) and, in the social gutter, the slaves (abid) and ex-slaves 
(haratin), all of whom were attached to tribes of warrior, sherifian or tributary 
.status, rather than forming tribes of their own.’ 

Not surprisingly, notions of blood loyalty (asabiya), or agnatic solidarity, 
were particularly strong in such a society." And, though the final esta¬ 
blishment of a pax gallka/hispanica in the desert wastes between Adrar 
(Mauritania) and the Oued Draa (southern Morocco) in 1934 terminated inter¬ 
tribal raiding, eroded the protection system at the root of the caste inequalities 
between tribes, and also diminished the day-to-day significance of the fakhd 
by allowing migration in much smaller groups to make better use of scarce 

' On raiding in Saharan society, see Pierre Bonte, ‘La guerre dans les sociftis d’ilevcurs 
nomades’. Cahiers du Centre d'Etudes el de Recherches Marxists (Paris), No. 1J3, 1977, 
pp 42-67; Julio Caro Baroja, Estudios Sttharianos (Instituto dc Estudios Africanos, Madrid, 
l’J55), pp 92-3 and 341-7; and David M Hart, 'The Social Structure of the R^St Bedouins of 
the Western Sahara’, The Middle East Journal, 16(4). Autumn 1%2, pp 525-6. 

' On the segmentary lineage systems of Saharawt tribes, see Caro Baroja, op cit, pp 3-17; on the 
diya, or blood debt, see ibid, pp 17-18. 

' On the caste system of traditional Western Saharan society, see ibid, pp 25-53; and Juan 
Bautista Vilar Ramirez, El Sahara y el hamiiismo noneajricano; estudios antropo-hisidricos 
sahirko-maftrebies (Instituto de Estudios Africanos. Madrid, 1%9), pp 106-43. The singular of 
shorfa is shery. 

* See Caro Baroja, op cit, pp 18-22; and Hart, loccil, pp 518-19. 
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pastoral resources, notions of tribal or fraction identity and loyalty had 
changed little even by the late 1950s from what they had been centuries earlier. 
They remained much stronger than any incipient sense of supratribal national 
identity, whether Western Saharan, Moroccan or, for that matter, Mauri¬ 
tanian. 

Nonetheless, the territory which today goes under the name of Western 
Sahara corresponds rather roughly with the geographical region known tradi¬ 
tionally to the qabae! who roamed it as the Sahel, or the littoral, since it 
bordered the Atlantic coast. The nomads of this region saw themselves, broad¬ 
ly speaking, as the ahet es-Sahel, the ‘people of the Sahel’, or of Atlantic 
Sahara." In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the main qabael to comprise 
the abel es-Sahel have been the Reguibat, the Irarguien, the Oulad Delim, the 
Oulad Tidrarin, the Ait Lahsen and the Arosicn. 

These Saharawis did, in a broad cultural sense, have a common identity 
vis-d-vis the predominantly Berber sedentary or semi-nomadic populations to 
their immediate north, in southern Morocco, beyond the Ouarkziz and Bani 
mountains and the Oued Oraa. Besides their distinctive way of life as great 
camel-herding nomads and their total political and military independence, 
their language - the Hassaniya dialect of Arabic - marked them off from the 
Tashelhii-speaking Berbers to the north.® 

But the Saharawis of Western Sahara are part of the same broad ethnic 
group as the beidan, or ‘Moors’, of Mauritania. They are all the descendants 
of Sanhaja Berbers, the Beni Hassan Arabs who began migrating into this 
region of the Sahara from the end of the thirteenth century, and black 
Africans. The long process of va.s.salisation and fusion between Beni Hassan 
and Sanhaja brought the gradual decline of the Sanhaja language (still spoken 
widely at the time of the first Portuguese expeditions along the Western 
Saharan-Mauritanian coast in the fifteenth century) and the adoption of 
Hassaniya even by the tribes of purest Sanhaja ancestry. The trab el-beidan 
(the ‘land of the Moors’) came to be bordered, broadly speaking, by the Oued 
Draa and its flanking mountain ranges in the north, by the valley of the 
Senegal River and the bend of the Niger in the south, and by the barely 
inhabitable Erg Chech, Tanezrouff and Majabat al-Koubra to the east, which 
separated the Moors from the lands of the Tuareg, except in the south-east, in 
the region of Timbuctoo.' A number of common features characterised this 
swathe of desert - among them a common language (Hassaniya), an economy 
based on pastoral nomadism and commerce, the frequent practice of raiding, 
and a host of distinguishing cultural features, ranging from poetry to diet and 
clothes. 

However, there was a certain distinctiveness about the ahet es-Sahel. The 
‘land of the Moors’ never experienced political unity. It was made up of a 

" (’.iro Barojn, op cit, pp 65-5, The term Sahel is, of course, relaiive. It could refer strictly to the 
coast, in which case the a/te/e.v-.Sff/te/were the small fishing tribes which lived along it. 

“ I-rank V.IxoMi, Moron-o'sSaharanFromitrs.Genes'i'. Dror, l%9, pp 144-5. 

’ Francis dc C'hassey, Lu Mmiriianie, IWO-1975, de I'ordre colonial d I’ordre nio-colonial entre 
Muahrvhct Afnque noire, Paris: Editions Anthropos, I97S, p 25. 
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[number of autonomous, often conflicting emirates, confederations and tribes. 
;ln the plains of the south and centre-w«t. which enjoy slightly better rainfall 
land whose oases and relatively better pastures can support a higher con- 
icentration of population, embryonic supratribal states had been imposed from 
the seventeenth century in Trarza, Brakna, Adrar and Tagant by certain 
‘powerful warrior tribes of Beni Hassan origin (that in Tagant coming under 
(the domination of a tribe of Sanhaja origin, the Idou Aich, in the eighteenth 
jcentury). But the exceptionally arid desert between Adrar and the Oued Draa 
|was the domain of qabael who were effectively beyond the reach of and never 
i subservient to either the sultans of Morocco or the emirs to the south 

However, the specificity of the ahel es-Sahel might have had no political 
importance for the latter part of the twentieth century. On the face of it, the 
Saharawis of Western Sahara might appear to have far more in common with 
the Moors across the border in Mauritania than do the latter with their fellow- 
‘Mauritanians, of Pulaar, Soninkc and PeuI ancestry. Likewise, there is no 
intrinsic reason why the cultural differences between the Saharawis and their 
(Moroccan neighbours to the immediate north should have been any more of a 
(barrier to political integration today than those, say, between Arabophone and 
;Beberophone Moroccans. 

Indeed, thousands of Saharawis became part of a broad, trans-frontier anti- 
■colonial struggle only as recently as 1957-8, when they responded to the in- 
isurrcctionary appeals of the Moroccan Army of Liberation (Jakh at-Tahrir). 
(in January 1956, the Army of Liberation appointed a Rifian, Benhamou 
'Mesfioui, as commander of its southern zone; and, on the eve of Morocco’s 
independence (March 1956), his men took control of huge areas of Morocco to 
the south of Agadir. Headquarters were set up in such towns as Tiznil, Bou- 
Izakarn and Goulimine. Since Goulimine was an important trading centre for 
the Saharawis, word of the arrival of these liberation fighters in the extreme 
south of Morocco soon reached the desert. Inspired by the success of the 
;Moroccan independence struggle, Saharawis began to enrol in the Army of 
Liberation. In June 1956, its units began a series of attacks on French posi¬ 
tions near Tindouf, in south-western Algeria.' And, in February 1957, 
iguerrillas .staged the first of several attacks against the French in the extreme 
north of Mauritania, near Bir-Moghrein.’® In Western Sahara itself, the 
Spanish governor-general. General Mariano G6mez Zamalloa, ordered a 
sirategic withdrawal of Spanish troops to a handful of enclaves on the coast 
(even Smara was abandoned) in the second half of 1957, while further north 
[the guerrilla movement, supported by the local Ait Ba Amaran, began a full- 
jscalc invasion of Ifni in November, finally forcing the Spanish army to retreat 
(into a small enclave around its capital, Sidi Ifni, the following December.’' 

^ Francis dc Chassey. ‘I3es eihnies ci dc I'impcrialismc dans la gendsc dcs nations, des classes ct 
; des Etats cn Afritiue: le cas du Sahara ocx-idenial’, L'homme tt la suciiti. Nos. 45-46. July- 

Scpiembcr and October-Dccember 1977, pp 1 15-16. 

I* Trout, o/Jc/'/. pp420-3. 

C^nniQuts Etrang^res: Espagne (La Doeumentatioti Francaise, Paris), No. 181. 31 March 
^ Chroniques Etrangires, No 190,31 December 1957. 
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However, though the Saharawis were inspired by Morocco’s independence 
and though the top commanders of the Army of Liberation were Moroccan, 
the Saharawis may not have had, as it were, a ‘Moroccan national conscious¬ 
ness’. The units that actually fought in the Sahara were almost exclusively 
Saharawi in composition; and it was through their traditional assemblies, the 
djemaas, that Saharawi fractions gave their support to the movement. Perhaps 
some Saharawi participants in this struggle did embrace the ideal of becoming 
part of independent Morocco, but it is probable that most had a more tradi¬ 
tional approach, viewing their struggle as a resumption of the anti-colonial 
ghazzian that had ended only 23 years earlier, in 1934, and intended to restore 
the ‘total liberty’ to which they had been accustomed in pre-colonial days. Yet, 
had the Army of Liberation succeeded in driving the Spanish from Western 
Sahara, the territory would have been integrated into Morocco and Saharawi 
nationalism would probably never have emerged as a political force, just as 
Tuareg nationalism has not become a significant political phenomenon in 
southern Algeria. 

In fact, though, the Saharawi wing of the Army of Liberation was crushed 
in February 1958 by a combined Franco-Spanish counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tion, involving 14,000 troops and 130 aircraft, known as Operation 
Ouragan.” Its remnants sought refuge in southern Morocco, where they were 
disarmed, disbanded and partially integrated (1958-60) by the Forces Armies 
Royales (FAR), which had finally succeeded in establishing the royal govern¬ 
ment’s authority in the extreme south of Morocco early in 1958. So Spanish 
Sahara remained Spanish ... with the exception of a small strip of territory 
between the Oued Draa and parallel 27“40', known as the Tarfaya Zone or 
Spanish Southern Morocco. Its cession, or ‘retrocession’, to Morocco had 
been promised by Spain since, unlike the outright colonies of Saguia el-Hamra 
and Rio de Oro, it had formed part of Spain’s Moroccan protectorate zone 
under the 1912 Franco-Spanish convention on Morocco; but the hand-over 
had been delayed due to Madrid’s insistence that the insurgents first be 
brought under control. The cession was finally made by the Agreement of 
Cintra, signed on 1 April 1958. 

The ensuing decade saw no significant expression of Saharawi opposition to 
Spain in the territory that remained under Spanish rule. However, this was to 
be a period of profound economic, social and political change, and, when a 
new anti-colonial movement did begin to take shape, at the end of the 1960s, it 
took a decidedly different form from the Saharawi units of the Army of 
Liberation. 

The Mineral Bonanza and Social Change 

Until the late 19S0s, the colonial presence had not only been extremely recent. 
It had also left but a modest mark on traditional society. Western Sahara had 

'' For a detailed account of Operation Ouragan and its background, see Georges Chaffard, Les 

i'arnels secrets de la decolonisation, Paris: Caimann-Livy, l%5, pp 251-93. 

'' Totnis Garcia Figueras, Santa Cruz de mar Pequefta, Ifni, Sahara 'La accidn de Espaha en 

la costa oa-identalde Africa, Madrid: Ediciones Fc, 1941,p310. 
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'~')ad minimal economic interest to Madrid. Under a decree issued in 1934, after 
']^he final Franco-Spanish pacification of the region, it had been administered 
y a delegttdo gubemativo as a kind of minor appendage of the Spanish pro- 
''ectorate in Northern Morocco. And, from 1946, it has been administered by a 
ub-governor as part of Africa Occidental Espafiola (AOE), which had its 
pital in Sidi Ifni.'* The pace of change had been exceedingly slow. Graphic 
idicators are that, by 1932, there were still only 216 civilian employees (155 of 
;hem Saharawis), 24 telephone subscribers and 354 school-children (189 
aharawis) in the whole territory (including the zone ceded to Morocco six 
ears later).'* None of the Spanish settlements was larger than a medium-size 
Spanish village, and very few Saharawis had settled in them. Indeed, the 
iaharawis had continued since 1934 to engage in their own pastoral economy, 
ilbeit with increased trading ties to the Spanish settlements, to apply their own 
justice (the customary orf and koranic sharia law) and to regulate their affairs 
hrough the traditional djemaas, while coexisting pragmatically with the 
Spanish. The’latter, enclaved in their little settlements, were perfectly happy 
ith such a modus Vivendi. They had neither the means nor the desire to bring 
he nomads under their direct administrative control or even to tax them. 

However, from the late 1950s, Western Sahara experienced belated but quite 
apid changes. One of the principal causes was a sudden awakening of interest 
h |he territory’s mineral resources. At first the main focus was on oil explora- 
ion. Between 1960 and 1964 more than 40 concessions, covering around 
|100,000 sq km (two-fifths of the territory’s total land-area), were awarded to 
Jeven consortia, involving 19 oil companies, and by 1964 a total of 27 dis- 
|coveries had been made. The search then shifted off-shore. But, probably be- 
Icause of the territory’s inadequate infrastructure and the low world oil prices 
;kt the time, no oil was exploited. '* Nonetheless, the arrival of scores of oil 
.Exploration teams in the early 1960s awakened the Saharawis to their terri- 
^lory’s possible interest as a source of natural resources. 

. Of much greater importance was the development of the territory’s famous 
•phosphate resources, which had first been discovered by the Spanish geologist, 
r^anuel Alia Medina, in the 1940s. In July 1%2, the Spanish state’s Institute 
.♦Jacional de Industria (INI) set up the Empresa Nacional Minera del Sahara 
Jj(ENMINSA) with a brief to examine the feasibility of exploiting Western 

P ahara’s phosphates. ENMINSA soon claimed that Western Sahara had 10 
illion tons of phosphates and that there was a proven reserve of 1.7 billion 
aons of very high-grade ore at Bou-Craa, about 107 km to the south-east of El- 
JAyoun. So, in August 1%9, a new INl subsidiary, Fosfatos de Bu-Craa 
Fosbucraa) was founded to exploit the deposits there. By 1974, peseta (pta) 


Kranci&co Htrn&ndez-Pachcco and Josi Maria Cordero Torres, El Sahara Espahol, Madrid: 
j Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1962, pl27; 

^ Resumen estadtsUco de! Africa Espafiola (1953-541, Madrid: Direccidn General de Marruecos y 
I Culonias e Instituto de Estudios Africanot,, 1954, pp 343-6, 381. 

f For a full account of the history of oil exploration in Western Sahara, see Tony Hodges and 
{ James Ball, ‘Oil and the Western Saharan Conflict', Quarterly Energy Review: Africa (Econo- 
J mist Intelligence Unit, London), 2nd Quarter, 1982, pp 1-4. 
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24.5 billion had been invested there and exports had reached 2.5 million tons, 
making Western Sahara the world’s sixth-largest phosphate exporter. But, 
with plans to raise mining capacity to 10 million tons by 1980, Western Sahara 
seemed destined to become the world’s second major exporter, surpassed only 
by Morocco (which exported 16.4 million tons in 1980).” There was also 
considerable investigation of the territory’s iron ore deposits during the 1960s. 

One of the consequences of this new interest in Western Sahara’s mineral 
resources was that the Spanish government began for the first time to make 
large-scale investments in the territory, to improve its basic administrative and 
economic infrastructure. The territory’s budget was quadrupled from pta 53.5 
million in 1960 to pta 207.3 million in 1961. In 1965 an extraordinary budget 
for public works projects, totalling pta 225.7 million, was adopted by the 
Madrid government, bringing the territory’s total annual budget to pta 552 
million: and, in November of the same year, a director of social and economic 
planning was appointed for the territory.'® By 1972, the territorial budget had 
risen to pta 1,277 million; and, by 1974, it had doubled again to pta 2,460 
million, with 69 per cent of expenditure financed by subsidies from Madrid.'* 
New wells were sunk to increase the water supply, and new ports, roads and 
power stations built. A measure of the economic change was that annual 
imports rose tenfold in value between 1959 and 1971, from a mere pta 170 
million to pta 1.6 billion.'® 

As the modern sector of the economy grew, Spanish workers began to 
arrive, mainly from the high-unemployment Canaries, to take up jobs. By 
1967 there were 9,726 Spanish civilians in the territory; by 1974 there were 
20,126." Despite the influx of Spanish labour (and the fact that Spaniards 
held 60 per cent of the capital-intensive phosphate industry’s 2,550 jobs in 
1975), many Saharawis also entered wage employment in this period. By 1974 
there were around 8,0(X) Saharawi wage-earners in all — 5,465 of them un¬ 
skilled labourers, 345 industrial workers, 707 drivers, 190 office employees, 
141 teachers and 1,341 soldiers, among others." A Saharawi working class, 
albeit minuscule, was germinating. Meanwhile, other Saharawis put their age- 
old commercial skills to use by setting up shop in the growing small towns as 
traders, taking advantage of the expanding urban market and also the oppor¬ 
tunities, due to Western Sahara’s status as an extension of the Canaries’ 
special customs /.one, to engage in a flourishing smuggling trade into neigh¬ 
bouring African countries. By 1974, the census authorities could count 981 

” On the Bdu-C'raa phuttphale liidut>lry, see I'usfaun de Bu-Crau, .V.4 (Inslitiilo Naeiunal dc 
Indiisiria, Madrid, 1972). 

" Manuel Mclis Claxeria, 't a t’rovineia de Sahara ante el plan de desarnllo eeuntSmieo y social', 
/l/rtftf (Insiiiulo de l:s(udios Arrieanos, Madrid). No. 295, July 1966, p 4. 

Report of the United Nations Visiting Mis.sion to Spanish Sahara, 1975, in General Assembly 
Of final Reivrds: JOih Sessitm, .Supplement No. 23. UN Document A/ltX)23/Rev. I, p 52. 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, The Western Saharans, l.ondon: Croom Helm, 1980, 
p 123. 

Resumen estadistieo del Sahara (■s/Hihul (Aho 1969). Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Africano.s, 
p 10; Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Spanish Sahara, loccil, p 38. 

Censo-74 (Servicio de registrode poblacidn, censoy estadistiea, El-Ayoun, 1974) p 74. 
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arawi traders.” 

The growth of employment, trading and also educational opportunities in 
e towns encouraged a large part of the Saharawi population to abandon its 
ecarious nomadic way of life. So, too, did droughts. A serious drought in 
59-63 is estimated to have killed off 46 per cent of the country’s camels, 
ucing their numbers from 44,848 to 24,300.'* There was a gradual recovery 
the mid-1960s, but another great drought, in l%8-74, is thought to have 
iped out 60 per cent of the livestock.'* Sedentarisation occurred on a mass 
ale in many parts of the Sahara; and in Mauritania, for example, the 
madic proportion of the population fell from 65 per cent in 1%5 to only 36 
r cent in 1977, while the population of the capital, Nouakchott, grew len- 
Id.from 12,30010 134,986.'* 

Though the statistics are not totally reliable, it would appear that a majority 
Western Saharans had abandoned nomadism by 1974. The number of 
harawis living in the three main towns - El-Ayoun, Smara and Villa 
isneros (now Dakhla) - tripled between 1%7 and 1974, reaching 40,660, or 
per cent of the total number of Saharawis recorded in the 1974 census, 
hich put the total population at 95,019, of whom 73,497 were Saharawis, 
,126 Europeans and 1,3% from other African countries, but which may 
ve underestimated the nomadic element of the population since the census 
thorities themselves noted the reluctance of some of the Saharawi popula- 
n to cooperate with their efforts.” 


The Growth of the Urban Saharawi Population 

1%7 1974 

El-Ayoun 9,701 28,010 

Smara 1,916 7,280 

Villa Cisneros (Dakhla) 2,364 5,370 

Total; 3 main towns 13,981 40,660 

Sources: Resumen esladi'stko del Sahara espahol (Aho 1969), Madrid; 
Instituto dc Estudios Africanos, p 10; Censo-74, Servicio de registro de 
poblaciOn, censo y cstadistica, El-Ayoun, 1974, p 44. 

sedentarisation brought the Saharawis into much more direct and 
ermanent contact with the Spanish, notably in employment and schools, 
ideed, it was really during the 1960s that large numbers of Saharawis came 

ibtd, p 74. 

i J Maestre, t:i Sahara en la crisis de Marruecos y h'spaha, Madrid: Aka!, 1975, p 190. 

I UN Document A/%2J/Add. 4 (Part 2), 13 November 1974, pp 24-5. 

[ Seionds risuhals provisoires du recensemeni gindral de la population (population au hr 
I Janvier 1977) (Bureau central de la population, Minislirc du plan cl des mines, Nouakchott), 
1 pp 13,17. 

1 Censo-74, pp 3,44; Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Spanish Sahara, 1975, loc 
t at. p 38. 
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within the effective purview of Spanish administrative structures and the 
Spanish judicial system for the first time. These Saharawis were thus no longer 
living in pragmatic coexistence with Spanish settlements that were essentially 
external to their own nomadic world, but were now part of a Spanish- 
dominated urban society, even though the towns remained very small by inter¬ 
national standards. With its administrators and bureaucrats, soldiers and 
policemen, laws and regulations, schools and hospitals. Western Sahara 
started to look, to settled Saharawis, like a country. Here surely was one of the 
principal seeds of a sense of nationhood. 

In this new urban world, Saharawis of different tribal origins lived and 
worked, or went to school, side by side. Moreover, they were all now, in a 
sense, znaga, or tributaries, in relation to the Spanish, who were now the 
undisputed ahel mdafa, or ‘people of the gun’. In short, the Saharawis, what¬ 
ever their tribal background, faced the common denominator of Spanish 
colonial rule. 

A Distinct Colonial Experience 

Moreover, a series of political changes, introduced by the Spanish from 1958, 
tended to reinforce the impression that the territory was becoming a coherent 
political entity. Ironically, this began with its conversion, on 10 January 1958, 
a month before Ouragan, into a fully-fledged province of Spain, upon the dis¬ 
solution of AOE.'“ Western Sahara cea.sed to be an adjunct of Ifni and was 
henceforth ruled by its own governor-general, resident in El-Ayoun. A senior 
military officer, he took orders in military matters from the captain-general of 
the Canaries, but otherwise he was responsible to the presidency in Madrid 
through its colonial office, the Direccibn General de Plazas y Provincias 
Africanas, or, after the Spanish withdrawal from Rio Muni, Fernando Po and 
Ifni in l%8-9, the Direcci6n Genera! de Promocibn del Sahara. Within the 
province, he was assisted by a secretary-general, who headed the civil admini¬ 
stration.'® • 

Additionally, provincial and municipal councils were established for the 
first time, albeit within the undemocratic, corporatist framework of the ; 
Francoist system, following the enactment of two laws on the province’s poli¬ 
tical structure in 1961-2.’° These established a 14-mcmber Cabildo Provincial 
for the territory as a whole, while El-Ayoun and Villa Cisneros were desig¬ 
nated municipalities {terminos municipales), with town councils 
(ayunlamientos) comprising elected concejales (12 in El-Ayoun and 8 in Villa 
Cisneros) and state-appointed mayors (alcaldes). The two smaller urban settle¬ 
ments of Smara and La Guera were designated entidades locales menores, with 

local juntas. The first elections to the Cabildo Provincial, the ayunlamientos / 

it 

'■ Decrelo por el que se reorganira el Uobierno Cieneral del Africa Occidental Espaflola, 10 de ^ 
Enero dc 1958, Holetin Ofmaldel tisiado. 14 January 1958. | 

'• ibid. 

l.ey 8/61, de 19 de Abril, .sobre organizacidn y regimen jurldico de la Provincia de Satiara. ^ 
Bolelm Oficial del Eslado, 21 April 1961, p 6062; Decrelo de la Proidencia del Gobierno de 29 | 
de noviembre por el que sc aprueba el Ordenamlento de la Adminisiracidn local para la ^ 
Provincia de Sahara, flo/ft/n 0/7c(a/df/£sfarfo, 12 December 1962. ? 
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juntas were held in May 1963; and a Saharawi, Khatri Quid Said Ould el- 
umani, a sheikh", or chief, of the Reguibat, was appointed by Madrid to 
ome the Cabildo’s first president. In view of the territory’s new provincial 
tus, it was also to be represented in the Cortes under the new legislation, 
so, in true corporatist style, Khatri and the two alcaldes of El-Ayoun (a 
niard) and Villa Cisneros (a sheikh of the Oulad Delim, Souilem Ould 
dellahi) took their seats in the Cortes the following July." After the second 
tions, in 1965, Khatri was replaced as president of the Cabildo by another 
guibi, Saila Ould Abeida; and in 1967 the number of procuradores from the 
ara in the Cortes was raised to six." 

So, albeit as a Spanish ‘province’. Western Sahara was beginning to have a 
uctured political system of its own. Still, in the early 1960s, however, most 
the Saharawis, as nomads, remained only marginally affected by these 
anges, though the November 1962 decree on the territory’s local administra- 
n did attempt to integrate the nomad’s own traditional forms of political or- 
nisation into the province’s administrative system by requiring the djemaas 
elect councils headed by shioukh whose election (by the respective fraction’s 
ads of families) was subject to the governor-general’s approval. 

However, as the urban Saharawi population grew, the Spanish authorities 
red that neither the Cabildo Provincial, which had only six Saharawi mem- 
rs (and eight Spaniards) in 1967, nor the ayuntamientos could provide 
equate channels for communication between the colonial government and 
e Saharawi population or for the satisfaction or appeasement of Saharawi 
litical aspirations. So in 1967 the colonial authorities established an all- 
harawi consultative territorial assembly, known as the Asamblea General 
1 Sahara or, more popularly, as the Djemaa. Saila Ould Abeida was elected 
president and Baba Ould Hasseina, a sheikh of the Oulad Delim, his 
puty, at the DJemaa’s inauguration on 11 December 1967. The assembly had 
real legislative powers; and its members, initially numbering 82, were not 
ted by universal adult suffrage in geographically-defined constituencies but 
re either ex officio or chosen by the djemaas of tribal fractions.” But, 
Aspite these limitations, the very creation of a territorial assembly and its sub- 
■AQuent debates on the territory’s economic, social and other problems tended 
;||p encourage a sense of supratribal territorial identity. 

-^The backdrop to these changes, moreover, was Western Sahara’s status as 
sole remaining European colony in the region - after the achievement of 
^ependence by Morocco in 1956, Mauritania in 1960 and finally Algeria in 
3^62. The Western Saharans, in other words, were now living a distinct and 
•lique colonial experience. And, despite the territorial claims of both 

lorocco and Mauritania, neither country played any significant role in assist- 
6 

i plural rAiou/tA. 

} Chroniques Etrang^rea: Espagne, Nos. 63-9, Seplembcr 1963. 

John Mercer, Spanish Sahara. London: George Allen and Unwin. 1976, p 200. 

Decrelo 1024/67, II May 1967; see also T,a Yemaa o Asamblea General del Sahara', Africa, 

; No. 309, September 1967, p 18, and Manuel Castilla Ortega, ‘Se constituye la Asamblea 
■ General de Sahara', Africa, No. 310, October 1967, p 8. 
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" i^niai movement within the Spanish colony, 

ing the birth of a new anti-colonial movemeiu 

The Moroccan and Mauritanian Claims ^ 

King Mohammed V had formally endorsed Allal el-Fassi s Greater Morocco 
theses when, in a famous speech at M’hamid, an oasis town near the bend of 
the Draa, at ‘the gate of the Moroccan Sahara’ on 25 February 1958, he had 
pledged to ‘continue to do everything in our power to recover our Sahara and 
all that which, by historical evidence and by the will of its inhabitants, belongs 
as of right to our kingdom.”’ Ke had done so to prevent the Istiqlal Party 
from outpacing the monarchy in nationalist fervour and because, by glorifying 
the conquests of the more powerful of Morocco’s pre-colonial sultans, Allal 
el-Fassi’s ideology could easily be turned to royal ends, to boost the prestige of 
the monarchy. 

Yet Mohammed V’s drive to reinforce monarchical power also meant that 
Operation Ouragan, which terminated on the eve of his M’hamid speech, was 
not unwelcome to the king. Along with the entry of his own troops into the 
extreme south of Morocco, including the Tarfaya Zone, in the early part of 
1958, it spelt the end of the ‘irregulars’ whom he had so distrusted. Thereafter, 
the royal government had no intention of authorising a new guerrilla struggle 
against Spain and, though the claim to Western Sahara remained official 
policy, nothing was done, until quite different circum.stances in 1974, to give 
Madrid real cause for alarm. 


Indeed, after his ascent to the throne in 1961, King Ha,ssan 11 adopted a par¬ 
ticularly pragmatic policy towards Spain, putting the accent on economic 
cooperation rather than the traditional territorial claims to Western Sahara, 
Ifni and the presidios of Ceuta and Mclillaon Morocco’s Mediterranean coast. 
The king’s entente with Spain was highlighted by a summit meeting with 
General Franco at Madrid’s Barajas airport on 6 July 1963, where they agreed 
to ‘study all the problems of common interest with a view to reaching solutions 
which can serve as a basis for subsequent agreements.”' There was a close 
ideological affinity between Franco and Hassan.” And Spain held out an 
attractive economic carrot. ‘I am sure that there are va.st domains in which 
Morocco and Spain can work together’, suggested the Spanish industry mini¬ 
ster, Gregorio L6pcz Bravo, in Rabat on 2 March 1964.'“ The ‘spirit of 
Barajas' governed Spanish-Moroccan relations for more than a decade, 
despite occasional friction over Spanish fishing rights off the Moroccan coast. 

The Moroccan writer Rachid Lazrak has observed that Spanish-Moroccan 
negotiations on territorial issues during the decade after Barajas were con- 


" Qiutlcil in / <’ Sahara ordiicnlal devant la Com Inlernulional de Juslice: Mimoire present^pur 
k‘ Rovaume da Maroc, Rabat, 1975, p 36. Allal el-fassi was the leader of Morocco's principal s 
nationalist party, the Istiqlal (Independence) Party. f 

‘l.es relations hispano-mariK'aines’, Maghreb (La Documentation Francai.se, Paris), No. 3, it 
May-Junc 1964, p 11. J 

" 'Spain and Morocco are the two pillars of Hercules which guard the entrance to the Mediter- ^ 
ranean’, stated Mas.san on the day of the Barajas .summit. ‘It is upon our two countries that • 
depends, in large part, the destiny of the free world.' / 

" 'Lcs relations hispano-marocaines', p 11. 
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ted almost entirely in private, between Hassan and Franco.’* The claim to 

I ta and Melilla was not brought before the UN, even though Spain con- 
iilly raised the analogous issue of Gibraltar at the UN from 1963.*° Both 
s continued to receive their water from Morocco.** The claims to Ifni and 
lish Sahara were promoted sporadically in diplomatic forums, but no 
npt was made by the Moroccan government to organise an anti-Spanish 
tgle by their inhabitants. Having disbanded the remnants of the Army of 
ration at the end of the 1950s, when he was Crown Prince and chief-of- 
of the FAR, Hassan had no intention of re-creating a guerrilla move- 
. During the 1960s and early 1970s, Hassan was much criticised by 
xtcan nationalists for playing down the struggle against Spain, though the 
did succeed, by means of his private diplomacy, in persuading Spain to 
over Ifni in 1969. But, unlike Western Sahara, Ifni had zero economic 
St for Spain. 

a purely verbal plane, there was a short-lived revival of drum-beating by 
oroccan government about Western Sahara in 1965-8, occasioned by the 
'ioption of the first resolution on Western Sahara (and Ifni) by the United 
&tions Committee of 24 in 1964. A Ministry of Mauritanian and Saharan 
Ifairs was established in 1965, under Moulay Hassan Ben Driss, a cousin to 
,e king. He encouraged the formation of a Frente de Liberacidn del Sahara 
IjQ Dominacidn Espaflola (FLS) which sent a delegation led by Ma el-Ainin 
^-Abadila Quid Sheikh Mohammed Laghdaf, a grandson of Sheikh Ma el- 
.jnin, to New York to lobby the UN in November-December 1966, on the eve 
p the adoption of the first UN resolution advocating a referendum of self- 
Mermination. The FLS also began publishing a Spanish-language journal, 
%uestro Sahara, under the editorship of Brika Zaruali, an Istiqialian, in 
^arch 1%7. However, the FLS was barely active. It was never more than a 
fircle of Saharawi exiles in Morocco who were dependent on the largesse of the 
^oroccan government for their limited literary and diplomatic ventures. The 
is never attempted political activity within Western Sahara. In mid-1%8, 
)luestro Sahara ceased publication; and the grouplet’s final death followed a 

f ir later when King Hassan wound up the Ministry of Mauritanian and 
haran affairs to permit the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
lauritania.*’ 

The Mouvement de Resistance 'les Hommes Bleus’ (Morehob), which was 
p up in 1972 by a former Moroccan policeman, Bachir Figuigui, who took 
^e bizarre Christian pseudonym of Edouard Moha, had even less political 
’.nificance. Based first in Rabat, where it advocated Western Sahara’s ‘return 
the mother country’, it mysteriously shifted base to Algiers in March 1973, 
^'ttlaring that it refused to be used by the Moroccan authorities as a ‘fifth 

f Rachid Lazrak, Lt canienlifux itrritorial enire le Maroc el I'Espagne, Casablanca; Dar el 
J Kitab, 1974; p 2HS. 

{ ibid, p 310. 
j Ibid, p 352. 

; Interview with Mohanttned Ma el-Ainin, Rabat, l60cfober, I97S; Reuters, Rabat, 13 January 
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with Morocco, the ‘problems relating to sovereignty’ appeared to be more 
complicated in the Western Sahara case, if only because Morocco and Mauri¬ 
tania had rival claims to the colony. It had become standard practice by the 
early J960s for the UN to organise or monitor plebiscites or elections in 
colonics where, on the eve of the colonial power’s departure, there seemed to 
be an open question as to which state(s) their inhabitants wished to join or 
form. So, in December 1966, the UN General Assembly adopted a second 
resolution, by 105 votes to two (Spain and Portugal) which, while requesting 
Spain to transfer its powers to Morocco in Ifni, proposed a UN-supervised 
referendum ol self-determination in Western Sahara. Spain was asked to 
‘determine at the earliest possible date, in conformity with the aspirations of 
the indigenous people of Spanish Sahara and in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ments ol Mauritania and Morocco and any other interested party, the proce¬ 
dures for the holding of a referendum under United Nations auspices with a 
view to enabling the indigenous population of the Territory to exercise freely 
its right to self-determination.Six .similar re.solutions, all reaffirming the 
Western Saharans’ right to self-determination and urging a referendum under 
UN auspices, were adopted by overwhelming majorities in the UN General 
Assembly between 1967 and 1973. Furthermore, in 1972 and 1973, the resolu¬ 
tions went further to affirm explicitly the Western Saharan people’s right to in¬ 
dependence, rather than, as before, simply self-determination.” 

Similarly, the OAU Council of Ministers, in its first resolution on Spain’s 
African colonies, adopted in 1966, appealed to Spain to ‘initiate resolutely, a 
process giving freedom and independence to all these regions.’” Several 
lesolulions, endorsing the UN re.solutions on Western Sahara, were adopted 
by the OAU Council of Ministers over the following years. Thus, a resolution 
adopted by the Council of Ministers in June 1972, at a session held in Rabat, 
called on Spam to 'create a free and democratic atmosphere in which the 
people of that territory can exercise their right to self-determination and in¬ 
dependence without delay in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations.’*' 


By repeatedly asserUng the Saharawis’ right to determine their future, and at 
times also their specific right to independence, the UN and the OAU helped to 
legitimise the idea of Saharawi .sovereignty, and perhaps also created the 

impression that a bid for Saharawi independence would receive international 
support. 

I growing pressure for decolonisation from the 

UN, the Spanish government announced, in a letter to the president of the 
UN s C ommittee of 24, on 8 September 1966, that it would accept self- 

fcsoluiion 2229, 20 December I9«i, General Assembly 
,, /f Tft' ^ Supplemeni 16, UN Doeumenl A/6316. pp 72-3 ^ 

lor a detailed hislory ot the evolulion of UN policy on WcMern Sahara see ‘The Question of 

OctXr I98(i*'“ (Uniled Nations. New YorM, No. 17, 

“ Addis 

“ OAU Document CM/Res.272(.XIX), Rabat. June 1972. 
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determination in Western Sahara."® In the Fourth Committee a few weeks 
later, on 17 November, the Spanish representative, Jaime de Piniis, re¬ 
affirmed that ‘we are prepared to decoionise, in accordance with the will of the 
population of the Sahara’, while warning that Spain would not tolerate inter¬ 
ference from neighbours of the territory with ‘imperialist appetites’.®’ 

Indeed, by endorsing the UN doctrine of self-determination, albeit without 
the intention of putting it into practice in the foreseeable future, Spain could 
rebuff the Moroccan and Mauritanian territorial claims. The future of the 
country, the Spanish government now said, was a matter to be determined 
exclusively by the Saharawis and Spain, without external interference by third 
parties. In Spanish propaganda much was now made of Morocco’s supposed 
desire to acquire Western Sahara’s new-found mineral wealth. ‘It is certain 
that, with the scent of these riches, the jackals are beginning to prowl around 
your khaimas', was, for example, the colourful warning given to the 
Saharawis by the Spanish army minister, Lt-Gen Camillo Menander. Tolosa, in 
El-Ayoun on 16 May 1%7. ‘But now more than ever,’ he promised, ‘you will 
have us by your side, to the end and the last sacriHce, to guarantee your will, 
without foreign pressure or interferenee, to protect you against the manoeuv¬ 
res and false fraternity in whose name it is intended to bring you into a house¬ 
hold to which you have never belonged and in which, if they achieved their 
goal (something they will never do), you would be considered a poor relative to 
be exploited like a domestic,’®* 

. Hypocritical though they were (since the Spanish had been particularly 
attracted by the ‘scent’ of Western Sahara’s phosphates and other minerals), 
the general’s words struck a chord in the Saharawi soul. Why should the 
Moroccans, who had never had to cope with the rigours of the arid Sahara, 
now arrive from the north to reap the advantages of its newly-discovered 
mineral wealth?®® But why too should the Spanish? Moreover, the phosphate 
bonanza doubtless suggested to the Saharawis that an independent Western 
Sahara would be a viable state, indeed a relatively prosperous one.'® 

Until 1974, however, the Spanish government had no intention of imple- 


“• I.a2rak,<;/;i77., p 301. 

/Iflr(Madrid), 18 Novtmber, I96A, 

"* Maghreb A rube Prexse (Rabal), 17 May 1967. The khuimu is the Saharawi lent. 

” /ygmuni Komorowski has argued that this attitude is shared by Saharans who constitute 
minorities in states dominated by 'outsiders', whether from the black south or the Maghreb to 
the north. ‘The road transport and mining businesses situated in the desert sign on representa¬ 
tives of all the tribes and natives of various regions. But, given the harsh climate, they are 
almost uniquely Saharans. This state of affairs creates an opposition between “us", who have 
lived here for generations, and “them", who have come from the fertile and rich lands of the 
north or the south, where drought is not a threat, and only come here, temporarily, to 
administer and exploit...’ (Zygmunt Komorowski, ‘Formation de la conscience sociale supra- 
iribale en partant des conditions ethniques du Sahara occidental’, Afncana Biillelin, Univer¬ 
sity of Warsaw Centre of African Studies, No. 23,1975, p 116). 

Later, in May 1975, the Spanish government suggested to the United Nations that ’on the basis 
of present population statistics, the phosphates when fully developed would furnish a pet 
capita revenue equal to that of some developed countries in Europe.' (Report of the liniied 
Nations Visiting Mission to Spanish Sahara, 1975, loecil, p 52). 
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menting its commitment to self-determination. It was hoping to reap the bene¬ 
fits of the territory’s mineral wealth itself. So, while paying lip-service to the 
principle of self-determination, Spain dragged its feet in practice. It was not 
until August 1974, almost eight years after its formal endorsement of self- 
determination, that the Spanish government finally announced that a referen¬ 
dum would be held - in the first six months of 1975. As an excuse for its tardi- 
nc.ss, the government tried to convince the UN that self-determination could 
not be rushed because of the nomadic character of the population and the 
territory’s low level of economic development. 

For Madrid, a policy along these lines appeared (in the mid-1960s) to carry 
no serious political risks within the territory itself since there was no organised 
nationalist movement pressing for the implementation of self-determination. 
Indeed, the Spanish authorities succeeded in persuading 800 shioukh to 
.iddress a petition to the United Nations, in March 1966, supporting continued 
union with Spain; and, the following November, 91 per cent of the Saharawi 
adult men who took part in a referendum organised by the colonial authori¬ 
ties, endorsed a similar declaration, which was taken to the United Nations by 
a ‘comision elcgida por cl pueblo del Sahara’, including Saila Ould Abeida, 
■Souilem Ould Abdellahi and Baba Ould Hasscina." ‘An improvised indepen¬ 
dence would lead us to chaos and disorder’, the commission told the Fourth 
Coinmittce in December; ‘The consequences and damage of such haste would 
fall on us and wc cannot accept that a small minority of adventurers, backed 
by any other nation, disturbs our peace and tranquility.’*’ 

But ironically, the Spanish government’s oft-repeated yet hypocritically 
void commitments to self-determination and its paternalist defence of 
Saharawi rights against the ‘predatory’ designs of neighbouring governments 
played a significant part in engendering a nationalist consciousness which was 
later to rebound against the Spanish. Indeed, the November 1966 declaration 
ended on this note: ‘The signing of this statement does not bar the possibility 
of the Saharan people reaching complete independence in the future, simply by 
requesting Spain for it when wc have capable leaders and adequate economic 
means.’*' Additionally, it was the discrepancy between the Spanish govern- 
tnent’s abstract ‘democratic’ declarations and its actual practice and the 
tailure of the shioukh of the Djemaa to challenge Spain to act upon its de¬ 
clared inieniions that prompted young urban Saharawis to begin engaging in 
their own autonomous nationalist activity. 

Furthermore, it is another irony that, despite their territorial claims to 
Western Sahara, both the Moroccan and Mauritanian governments also gave 
their blessing to the notion of Saharawi self-determination from 1966, Both 
governments tailored their policies, after the UN General Assembly’s first 
resolution on the territory in 1965, to accommodate the standard UN prin¬ 
ciples regarding decolonisation. At a meeting of the Committee of 24 in Addis 
Ababa on 7 June 1966, the Moroccan representative, Dey Ould Sidi Baba, 
" ABC, 18 November 1966 and 19 November 1966. 

*' ABC, 8 December 1966. 

*’ ABC, 19 November 1966. 
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ent so far as to propose that Western Sahara and other Spanish colonies 
hould as soon as possible be granted their independence, thereby enabling 
le people of those Territories to exercise all the responsibilities of power 
icmselves, without any colonial presence*.** Though Dey Ould Sidi Baba 
istened to add that this did not mean a renunciation of the Moroccan claim, 
le nationalists of the Istiqial were aghast. ‘We are absolutely opposed to any 
titude, even one explicable for tactical reasons, which could engender confu- 
on and put in question the integrity of Moroccan territory to the slightest 
[tent*, the party protested.** But the ultras of the Istiqial Party were quietly 
nored. On 13 October the Moroccan foreign minister, Mohammed 
herkaoui, reaffirmed Morocco’s support for Western Sahara’s independence 
id said that this must be ‘a true independence which will put the future of 
:ese territories in the hands of their own nationals who, with their discretion 
id in fully recovered freedom, will know how to decide their destiny.’** 
herkaoui accepted the principle of a referendum in Western Sahara but 
sisted that, prior to its holding, the Spanish administration and troops there 
; withdrawn and Saharawi refugees be allowed to return home.*' Morocco 
icordingly voted in favour of General Assembly Resolution 2229 on 20 
ecember 1966; and it voted for every one of the following six pro-referendum 
solutions adopted by the UN General Assembly between 1967 and 1973 
xept (mysteriously) that adopted in 1972. Indeed, King Hassan himself ex- 
ained, at a press conference on 30 July 1970, that, in his negotiations with 
lain, ‘instead of going purely and simply to claim the territory of the Sahara, 
went to request specifically that a popular consultation take place there, 
isured as I was that the first result would be the departure of the non- 
fricans and that then one would leave it up to the people of the Sahara to 
loose whether to live under the Moroccan aegis or their own aegis or any 
other aegis.’*® Hassan was almost certainly unaware of the germination of a 
Saharawi nationalist consciousness in this period. He probably believed, until 
as late as 1974, that Morocco would win a referendum - 'Although the 
Moroccan character of this part of the Sahara is historically and geographi¬ 
cally obvious’, the semi-official Maroc-Soir noted in an editorial on 23 July 
1973, Morocco had accepted the idea of a referendum ‘certain that the popula¬ 
tion will vote in favour of returning to the motherland.’** 

Mauritania also endorsed the principle of self-determination from 1966, 
while continuing, like Morocco, to maintain its territorial claim. ‘Although the 
Sahara is an integral part of Mauritania,’ the Mauritanian representative at the 

“ Quoted in Thomas M Franck, ‘The Stealing of the Sahara', American Journal of Iniernalional 
Law 70(4). October 1976, p 702. 

" Editorial in 1. 'Opinion (Rabat), 22 July, 1966, 

•• Discours prononcf par SE Monsieur Mohammed Cherkaoui, ministre des affairs elrangires du 
Maroc, d la XXItme session de t’Assemhlie Gindraie, 13 oclobre 1966, Moroccan Ciovern- 
menl. 

■' ibid. 

•* Confirence de pressedu Roi Hassan II, le 30 juillet 1970, in Annuairede I'AJriquedu Nord, 
/970. CNRS, Paris, 1971, p 807. 

•• Reuters. Rabat, 23 July 1973. 
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Committee of 24 argued on 18 November 1966, ‘the right of its inhabitants to 
choose their future, without their being converted into tools of the internal 
problems of other countries, must be recognised.”" Mauritania therefore 
voted for all seven of the pro-referendum resolutions adopted by the UN 
General Assembly between 1967 and 1973. It would seem that Mokhtar Quid 
Daddah also banked on a favourable outcome from the poll, perhaps because 
of the cultural links between the Saharawis and the beidan of Mauritania, and 
calculated that the UN’s endorsement of the principle of self-determination 
would at least hinder the possibility of outright Moroccan annexation. 

Finally, the UN resolutions on Western Sahara were formally approved by 
King Hassan and Presidents Mokhtar Quid Daddah and Houari Boumedienne 
at two tripartite summit meetings, at Nouadhibou, on 14 September 1970, and 
Agadir, on 24 July 1973. The three heads of state proclaimed at Agadir, for 
example, their ‘unwavering attachment to the principle of self-determination 
and their concern to ensure that this principle was implemented in a frame¬ 
work which guaranteed that the will of the inhabitants of the Sahara was given 
free and genuine expre.ssion in conformity with the United Nations decisions 
on this question.’” 

The Saharawis, of course, knew that neither Morocco nor Mauritania had 
abandoned their territorial claims; but these governments’ repeated declara¬ 
tions on the .Saharawis’ right to self-determination helped to legitimate the 
idea of Saharawi sovereignty. Furthermore, by dropping Morocco’s territorial 
claim to Mauritania and recognising Mauritania’s independence in 1969-70, 
King Hassan established a precedent that was not lost on the Western 
Saharans. If Mauritania could linally secure Moroccan recognition of its right 
to nationhood, why could not Western Sahara too? 


Mohammed Bas.siri and the Harakat Tahrir 

It should be noted that, during this period, the Western Saharans were be¬ 
coming a rather wcll-mloriried people. The role of Arabic as a common lingua 
.franca and the spread of transistor radios enabled them to obtain access to a 
wide range ol information and political ideas.”’ In fact, the flood of cheap 
radios I roni the C’anary Islands into the ‘free zone’ of Western Sahara meant 
that virtually no Saharawi family was without one. UNESCO statistics show 
that, tor every 1,000 inhabitants, 340 Western Saharans had radios in 1972, 
compared to only 95 in Morocco and 47 in Algeria.”' 

With access to the plethora of Arabic-languagc radio stations, it was not 
dit/icult for Western Saharans to hear of the UN resolutions, the declarations 
on Western Sahara made by neighbouring governments... or news of the 
struggles for independence being fought elsewhere in the Third World, from 


ADC, lyNovemtx’r l%(i 

Slalisiical iearhiMik, I'-SMSCO 1971 nn 7f> 1 7... . 

. . pp /J- j,lUcd in Zygiiiunl kamurowski, Uh: vit, p 115, 
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Vietnam to Palestine, and Guinea-Bissau to Eritrea.’* 

The leadership of the new anti-colonial movement of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s was markedly different in background and experience from the 
nomad commanders of the Saharawi guerrilla units of the Army of Liberation. 
Though they had usually spent much of their early childhood in a nomadic 
environment, most had later become sedentary and received a modern educa¬ 
tion. Western Sahara’s growing labour requirements and the settlement of 
European families had prompted the Spanish authorities to begin providing 
modern educational facilities, for almost the first time, in the 1960s. As late as 
1959, there had been only six primary ‘schools’ in the entire country, with a 
combined teaching staff of seven and a total pupil enrolment of just 366.’* 
There was no secondary education at all until October I%3 when the General 
Alonso secondary school opened in El-Ayoun, with a branch in Villa Cis¬ 
neros.’* But, by 1974, there were 9,252 children in school, 6,170 of them 
Saharawis, though still only 111 of the 653 secondary school pupils were 
Saharawi.” However, to meet the need for skilled labour, two training schools 
had been set up by the Spanish ministry of labour’s Promocidn Profesional 
Obrera (PPG) in 1967, and they had trained 1,500 Saharawis in various 
industrial and office skills by 1972.’* By 1975, 75 Saharawis were studying in 
Spain, 52 of them at universities or other institutions of higher education.’* 
^owever, it was a young Saharawi who had studied abroad, in the Middle 
East, who organised the first clandestine anti-colonial movement in Western 
Sahara after the demise of the Army of Liberation. A Reguibi, Mohammed 
Sidi Ibrahim Bassiri had been born sometime in 19424 near Tan-Tan, then 
part of Spanish Southern Morocco.®* During the Army of Liberation’s 1957 
Saharan campaign he seems to have been living further south, in Saguia el- 
Hamra, for he was one of several hundred Saharawi children evacuated by the 
guerrillas in September 1957 from Lemsid, near El-Ayoun, to Morocco, where 
he entered a school in Casablanca with the help of a government scholarship.*’ 
After passing the baccalaur^at exams he travelled to the Middle East, to study 
at the universities of Cairo and Damascus. He graduated with a diploma in 
journalism and returned to Morocco in 1966, to found a radical Saharawi 
journal, Al-Chihab (The Torch). However, towards the end of 1967, he left 
Morocco to return to Western Sahara, where he persuaded the Spanish 
authorities to grant him a residence permit. He started to teach the Koran and 
’* The influence of these naiionalisi ^lruggles is particularly evident in the earliest issues of 20de 
Mayo, the bulletin published by the Polisario Front from I97.t. 

John Mercer, op erf, p 202. 

'Elensertanza mediaen el Sahara’,/4/r/c<r, No. 310, October 1967, p II. 

” Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission lo.Spani.sh Sahara, I97J, /occ/r, p 57. 

” Ramiro Santamaria, ‘La cullura, arma de par en cl Sahara espafloT, Africa, No. 363, March 
1972,p 8. 

’* Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Spanish Sahara, 1975, local, p 58. 

Federico Abascal, .Sol Gallego and Enrique Bustamante, ‘Sahara: documentos secrctos', 
Cuadernos para el Didlogu (Madrid), 21 January 1978, p 17; £/ Pueblo Saharaut en Lucha: 
documentos del Frente Popular para la Liberacidn de Saguia el Hamra y Rio de Oro (Poli.sario 
Front, 1975), p 2. 

*' Interview with Mohammed Ma el-Ainin, Rabat, 16 October 1978. 
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Arabic in the mosque at Smara; and there he used his influence as a teacher to 
recruit the nucleus of an underground anti-colonial movement, which came to 
be known as the Harakat Tahrir Saguia el-Hamra wa Oued ed-Dahab (Or¬ 
ganisation for the Liberation of Saguia el-Hamra and Oued ed-Dahab) or 
more simply as al-Hizb al-Muslim, the Muslim Party. In an interview with the 
Algerian daily newspaper, La RdpuhUque, published in January 1971, a few 
months after the movement had been severely repressed by the Spanish 
authorities, two of its exiled leaders said that it had three principal objectives 
- internal autonomy, an ‘agreement between the organisation and the 
Spanish government fixing a time limit for the proclamation of the indepen¬ 
dence of the .Sahara and the evacuation of the Spanish troops’ and ‘no exploi¬ 
tation of mineral resources without the organisation’s consent.’*’ The Harakat 
Tahrir was the first urban-ba.sed Saharawi political movement. It advocated 
wide-ranging social reform as well as national liberation. According to a 
Spanish military intelligence report, written in June 1970, it sought ‘the aboli¬ 
tion of the shioukh, not just the current ones, whose incapacity and incom¬ 
petence arc lecognised, but the institution in and of itself.’ The movement’s 
menibers ‘are seeking to destroy the tribal structure’ and ‘also want the reor- 
gani.sation of the prc.sent institutions, including the General Assembly’, i.e. the 
Djemaa."' By the spring of 1970, the colonial authorities had detected wide¬ 
spread support for the movement among urban Saharawis, Most alarming of 
all, its supporters included ‘a considerable number of .soldiers in the Tropas 
Nbniadas, policemen, interpreters, drivers, administrative auxiliaries and 
teachers o( the Koran, that is to say practically all the personnel in the coh- 
ndenec of {\k jefes de puesto.'’^* The Harakat Tahrir had also begun seeking 
aid from neighbouring Arab governments. Taking advantage of the Tindouf 
miuiUiar, an annual trade lair which attracts visitors from throughout the 
western Saharan region, the organisation was able to submit a memorandum, 
sctiiug out its goals, to Algerian officials in Tindouf on 8 May 1970.** Similar 
appeals to the Moroceati and Mauritanian governments were also planned, but 
they had not been dispatched by the lime the Spanish axe fell, in June 1970. 

I he movement's late was scaled when it decided to emerge from 
elandestinity by holding u counter-demonstration to a government-sponsored 
rally addiessed by the governor-general. General Jose Maria Perez de Lema y 
ojero, in I I-Ayoun on 17 June 1970. The Foreign Legion opened fire on the 
counter-demonstrators, killing a number of them - two according to the 
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Spanish government itself, or 10-12 according to Arab sources at the time.®* 
The ensuing repression shattered the Harakat Tahrir. Hundreds were arrested. 
Though most were released after a few days, the movement’s main militants 
ivere detained for several months, some of them in the Canaries, and then de- 
Dorted to Morocco or Mauritania. As for Bassiri, he was arrested on the night 
3 f 17-18 June and has never since reappeared. The Spanish government later 
;laimed to have deported him to Morocco; but the Moroccan authorities deny 
hat he ever arrived, and many Saharawis believe that he was murdered by his 
Spanish captors.*' 

The Saharawi Diaspora 

Jassiri was not to be the only Saharawi nationalist leader to have spent much 
)f his childhood or youth outside Spanish Sahara, in one of the neighbouring 
erritories. When the Polisario Front was founded three years after the 
-larakat Tahrir's collapse, in May 1973, many of its founding members hailed 
Yom the Saharawi communities of southern Morocco and northern Mauri- 
ania. The birth of this second movement also illustrated the role of young 
iniversity-educated Saharawis. 

Sedentarisation among the ahel es-Sahel had proceeded on as large a scale in 
louthern Morocco, northern Mauritania and south-western Algeria as within 
h^ borders of Western Sahara. Political as well as economic factors had 
}rompted many thousands of Saharawis to settle in southern Morocco in 1958 
ifler the collapse of the Army of Liberation. They had lost much of their live- 
i'tock during the war with the French and Spanish, and many of their remain- 
ng animals perished in the ensuing 1959-63 drought. Impoverished, they 
iquatted in such southern Moroccan settlements as Tan-Tan, Tarfaya, Zaag 
ind Goulimine, where they could have access to relief, jobs and education. To 
ivoid destitution, in fact, many joined the FAR after the disbanding of the 
\rmy of Liberation. By 1966, there were 27,976 members of Western Saharan 
tribes living in the province of Tarfaya, according to census results published 
by the Moroccan Ministry of the Interior.** There were certainly a few thou¬ 
sand more further north; and it seems unlikely that there could have been less 
than 40-50,000 Saharawis in Morocco by 1974. Likewise, several thousand 
Reguibat and other Saharawis settled in northern Mauritania in the 1960s and 
early 1970s, partly as a result of the growth of employment in Zouerate and 
Nouadhibou brought about by the opening of the iron-mining industry and the 
development of economic and administrative infrastructure there. Reguibat 
sedentarisation also occurred in south-western Algeria, mainly around 
Tindnuf, with the assistance of the Algerian government, which launched a 
settlement programme for the Reguibat in 1966. In the early 1970s, drought- 
stricken Reguibat were helped to set up agricultural villages at Abadla, south¬ 
west of Bechar, and at Oum el-As$el, Ain Naga and Hassi Abdallah near 

*' neuters, Madrid, 20 June 1970; Reuters, Nouakchott, 20 June 1970; Reuters, Algiers, 21 

January \91\-, Maghreb ArahePresse, l8Juncl970. 

*’ Report or the United Nations Visiting Mission to Spanish .Sahara, I97J, /or. cit.. p 39. 

" Attilio Gaudio, Le dossier du Sahara occidental, Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1978, p 45. 
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Tindouf. By 1975 there were some 18,000 Reguibat in Algeria, of whom at 
least 10,000 were sedentary.“ 

Despite this dispersal of Saharawis across several countries, a marked sense 
of kindred remained among the members of tribes and fractions separated by 
political frontiers. Except those born into a sedentary environment, all had 
previously been nomadic; most had close relatives who had settled in one or 
more of the other countries with Saharawi communities. ‘Because of the close 
affinity between the Saharans of the Territory and tho.se, for example, in the 
Moroccan province of Tarfaya or the border regions of Mauritania,’ a UN 
mi.s.sion which examined conditions in Western Sahara in May 1975 noted, ‘it 
is extremely diflicult to determine who among them is a Saharan indigenous to 
the Territory.’®'’ This, of course, posed problems for the referendum antici¬ 
pated by the UN. ‘Clearly any census of indigenous persons undertaken out¬ 
side the Territory would be a formidable task which, in the opinion of the 
Spanish authoritic's and the representatives of Saharan political movements en¬ 
countered within the Territory, would have to be based on proven membership 
ol social and family groups (fractions and sub-fractions of tribes) existing 
within the Territory.’®' 

Because the Saharawis in the neighbouring countries retained such close 
family ties with those living within the Spanish colony, it was not surprising 
perhaps that they too should have come to play a prominent part in the 
■Saharawi nationalist movement. This was especially true of Saharawis who 
had leceived secondary and higher education in the neighbouring countries, 
Bassiri, who had travelled even further afield, was just one example. 


Kl-Ouali and the Origins of Polisario 

About l.tXX) Saharawi children were admitted to Moroccan schools during or 
immediately after the 1957-8 war; and by the early 1970s, some 40 of them had 
probably succeeded in gaining entry to Moroccan universities. By 1975, 16 
•Saharawis had graduated from Moroccan universities with a licence, according 
to one source." It was at Mohammed V University, in Rabat, that several of 
the students who were later, in 1973, to play a key part in forming the Polisario 
trout, first came together in 1970-2. The most influential among them, the 
man who was later to become the Polisario Front's first secretary-general, was 
a Reguibi by the name of F.l-Ouali Musiapha Sayed, or ‘Luiei’. Born in about 
1948, he liad spent a nomadic childhood and then settled with his parents and 
five brothers and sisters in Tan-Tan after the defeat of the Army of Liberation 
when he was about ten. Like many of the Saharawis who settled in southern 
Morocco at this time, his family was almost destitute. Nonetheless, with the 
help of government .scholarships, he was able to attend a .series of primary and 
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secondary schools and, after passing the baccalauriat. enter the law faculty of 
Mohammed V University in 1970. Most of his fellow Saharawi students there 
had similar backgrounds.*' 

A number of these students, including Ei-Ouali, were members of a loosely 
structured Saharawi student collective in Rabat in 1970-2. Significantly, they 
did not at first specifically advocate the establishment of an independent state 
in Western Sahara. Their prime focus was on opposing the Spanish, rather 
than proposing any particular post-colonial status for the territory. Indeed, 
another of the many ironies or paradoxes of the Saharan story is that these 
students worked hard in 1970-2 to lobby support for their cause from the 
Moroccan opposition parties that were the main standard-bearers of the 
Greater Morocco idea. But, to the Saharawi students in Morocco, it was only 
natural to turn initially for support to the Moroccan opposition which had for 
so long railed against the Hassan regime for its collaborative relations with 
Spain and its playing down of the Saharan question. Accordingly, El-Ouali 
and his comrades sought support from Allal el-Fassi, Ali Yata, Abderrahim 
Bouabid and other Morroccan opposition figures at this time.** 

But, though they were not, strictly speaking, ‘Saharawi nationalists’ in these 
early days, the students around El-Ouali underwent a rapid political evolution 
in 1971-4. First, they began to tire of the Moroccan opposition parties, who 
seamed unprepared to go beyond their verbal anti-Spanish militancy to 
provide practical support for their plans to launch a new guerrilla struggle 
against Spain - the resort to arms being proven necessary in their opinion by 
t'he fate of the Harakat Tahrir. Secondly, as they made preparations for their 
new movement, they began (in 1971) sending emissaries to Western Sahara, to 
investigate political conditions and make political contacts there; and, as they 
did so, they came across anti-colonial Saharawis, in many cases former mem¬ 
bers or supporters of the Harakat Tahrir, who did want to create an indepen¬ 
dent Saharawi state. At the same time, they began to make contact with 
Saharawis living futher afield, in such centres of the Saharawi diaspora as 
Zouerate and Tindouf. A particular effort was made to recruit support from 
the Saharawis of southern Morocco. The self-reliant and exclusively Saharawi 
participation in this organising work tended also to encourage ideas of 

" Among them, for example, was Mohammed Lamine Quid Ahmed, a member of the small 
sharifian tribe, the Taoubalt, who had been evacuated to Morocco by the Army of l iberation 
in September I9S7, at the same time as Mohammed Sidi Ibrahim Bassiri. He was later, in 
I'ebruary 1976, to become the Tirst prime minister of the Saharan Arab Democratic Republic 
(SADR), but in the early 1970$ he was, like El-Ouali, a law student at Mohammed V Univer¬ 
sity. Studying political science there at the same time was the SADR’s future information mini¬ 
ster, Mohammed Salem Ould Salek, a Tidrarini who had attended secondary schools in both 
El-Ayoun and Marrakesh. In the faculty of letters was Omar Hadrani, a Reguibi born near 
Cioulimine in about 1947 who was later to become one of the nine members of the SADR’s 
Supreme Council for the Command of the Revolution. There were several other future leaders 
of the Polisario Front among these students in Morocco. (Interview with Mohammed Ma cl- 
Ainin, Rabat, 16 October 1978; Leila Badia ilani, opcil, pp 130-4. 

'* At this time, El-Ouali contributed to a study of the Western Saharan problem, ‘The Reality of 
Our Usurped Saharan Province’, which was published by the pro-Moscow Parti de Libiration 
et du Sodalisme (PLS) in its journal Al-Mabadi in May 1972. 
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Saharawi distinciivcncss and autonomy. Fourthly, by March 1972, this student ■'ij 
group was beginning to appeal for support to a range of foreign Arab govern¬ 
ments, notably those of Algeria, Libya. Iraq and Mauritania, as well as 
Morocco. And, finally, despite a formal request to the Moroccan government 
for aid, the El-Ouali group began to experience harrassment from the 
Moroccan authorities in the spring of 1972. For this was a period of height¬ 
ened political tension in Morocco, illustrated by two coup attempts in 1971 
and 1972, political skirmishing between the Palace and the Kutlah al-Wataniya 
(a ‘national front’ uniting the UNFP and the Istiqlal Party), a rash of labour 
disputes and a student radicalisation which culminated in the banning of the 
Union Nationalc des Etudianis Marocains (UNEM) in January 1973. In March 
and May 1972, anti-Spanish demonstrations by Saharawi students and youth 
in Tan-Tan were broken up by the police and a number of the demonstrators, 
including Ul-Ouali, were briefly detained. 

The Tan-Tan incidents confirmed the group’s fears that the constitution of a 
Saharawi liberation movement on Moroccan territory would carry serious 
political risks. Meanwhile, as a result of his incessant travelling, El-Ouali had 
established links with another nucleus of Saharawi militants, including two 
veterans of the Army of Liberation, M’hamed Ould Ziou and Ahmed Ould 
Qaid (who had also been active in the Harakat Tahrir), in Zouerate. At the 
same lime. Libya provided some small-scale aid, from afar, while Algeria, 
apparently disillusioned by its experience with Morehob, refused to help (and 
did not aid Polisario significantly until the spring of 1975). But the Zouerate 
group was able to secure residence permits for El-Ouali and .some of his com¬ 
rades from Morocco, and so it was in Mauritania that the final preparations 
lor Polisario’s founding were made at the beginning of 1973. The founding 
congrevss was finally heW somewhere near the Mauritanian-Western Saharan 
frontier, on 10 May 1973. ‘The Polisario Front,’ it proclaimed, ‘is born as 
unique expression of the masses, opting for revolutionary violence and the 
armed struggle as the means by which the Saharawi people can recover its total 
liberty and foil the manoeuvres of Spanish colonialism. 

However, tlie front’s founding manifesto did not explicitly mention 
independence as a goal. The formula of‘total liberty’ was perhaps deliberately 
ambiguous. As late as January 1973, El-Ouali had written a memorandum, for 
the attention of UNFP exiles in Algiers, which seemed to approve the idea of 
Western Sahara’s integration with Morocco.®' And Polisario itself admitted 
two years later, in a balance-sheet of its progress, in July 1975, that ‘in effect, 
the Revolution was not clear in its first year about certain of its goals.’®' The 

“ El Pueblo Saharaui en Lucha: diKumentos del Frente Popular para la Liberacidn de Saguia el 
Hamray Rio de Oro, pp 21-7; Interview with Mohammed Ma el-Ainin, Rabat, 16 October 
1978; Reuters, Rabat, 5 March 1972, and 24 May 1972. 

•“ Manilesto of 10 May 1972, m Sahara Libre(1‘olisario Front, Algiers), No 13,20 May 1976. 

•' ■Mulhakkarai Musiapha el-Qiiali haoul al-Sahra’, Alikhliar Aihaouri {Fim) Nos. 19, 20, 21, 

22, 23 and 25, October, November, and December 1977, and January, February, and April 
1978. 

•• ‘Bilan de deux annee.s dc lutlc dc noire people’. 20 Mai (Polisario Front). No. 21, July 1975, 
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ambiguity reflected the different, contrasting backgrounds of, and influences 
on, the movement’s earliest militants. It was seemingly the group of ex¬ 
students from Morocco that initially ‘lagged’ in their Saharawi nationalism. 
But they had now cut loose from their Moroccan links, been disillusioned by 
both the Moroccan government and opposition, forged the nucleus of a libera¬ 
tion movement with Saharaw'is of a quite different background and outlook 
from within the Spanish colony, as well as Mauritania, and were now fighting 
a difficult guerilla war (the first attack came ten days after the front’s 
founding) against the Spanish, with no appreciable material aid from any 
foreign government. They could really count only on their own commitment 
and whatever support they could muster from their fellow Saharawis, plus the 
convenience of being able, when necessary, to evade the Spanish army by slip¬ 
ping across the border into the vast unpoliceable desert zones of northern 
Mauritania. Their enforced self-reliance carried with it a sense of bitterness 
towards all the neighbouring governments. Thus a Polisario tract, distributed 
in March 1974, condemned ‘the silence of Arab countries and notably those of 
the Maghreb, and Morocco especially, with regard to the acts of colonialist 
Spain and its savage repression of the people.’*’ As for Mauritania, it is the 
view of Ahmed Babe Miske, a veteran Mauritanian politician who was to join 
the Polisario Front in 1975 and become a member of its political bureau (until 
1^8), that 'it would have sufficed for the Mauritanian government to have 
supplied aid to this movement in order, on the one hand, to have multiplied its 
:hances of success and, on the other, to have reinforced and concretised the 
multiple ties linking the two peoples and to have promoted a process of uni¬ 
fication between them.”'” The Mauritanian government was prepared, in 
19734, to harbour Polisario militants and to turn a blind eye to some of their 
activities on Mauritanian territory; but it never gave the movement military aid 
and it took care not to jeopardise its relations with Spain. On at least two 
occasions, in July and October 1973, Polisario guerrillas were arrested in 
Mauritania - on the latter occasion, so that the captured members of a 
Spanish patrol could be rescued and handed back to the Spanish authori- 
:ies.’‘” 

It was thus at its second congress, held on 25-31 August 1974 that the front 
unambiguously came out in favour of full independence. This congress, 
Polisario later observed, marked a ‘turning point’ defining ‘clearly and scienti¬ 
fically the objectives of the Revolution in the short and the long term.’’®’ A 
manifesto issued by the congress declared that ‘the Saharawi people have no 
alternative but to struggle until wresting independence, their wealth and full 
sovereignty over their land.”®’ 

’• Reuters, Rabat, 20March 1974. 

Ahmcd-Baba Miski, Front Polisario, I'imed'un /leuple, Paris: Editions Rupture, 1978; p 38. 
20 de Mayo (Polisario Front), No 1, 1 November 1973; 20 Mai, No 21, 197?, p 14. On 
Polisario's early relations with the Mauritanian government in 1973-?, see also 'Omar 
Hadrami, interviewed by Tony Hodges', Africa Report, Mareh-April 1978, p 42. 

' ' Bilan de deux annilcs dc lutte de notre peuple’, (or cjf, p I ?. 

‘Manileste politique', in Le peuple saharaoui en lutte: documents du Front Populatre pour la 
Liheraltonde Saguiat El-Hamrael RiodeOro, Polisario Front, 1975, p 50. 
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It is probable that the overwhelming majority of Saharawis within Western 
Sahara were nationalist in outlook by this date; but Polisario itself was still a 
very small guerrilla group. It was as a result of the dramatic political changes 
of 1974-5 that the Western Saharans rallied en masse to the movement. On 
account of the Lisbon coup in April 1974 and the approaching collapse of 
Portugal’s African empire, Spain finally announced plans to implement its 
long-stalled commitment to Saharawi self-determination. In July 1974, plans 
were unveiled for an eslatuto politico, introducing internal self-government 
through the conversion of the DJemaa into a real legislature and the appoint¬ 
ment of a partially Saharawi ‘Governing Council'.'®* A month later, Spain 
announced that it would finally hold the long-delayed referendum, in the first 
half of 1975.’“® And, in the hope of conserving its substantial economic 
interests in the territory, the Francoist regime even set up its own ‘moderate’ 
Saharawi nationalist party, the Partido de la Uni6n Nacional Saharaui 
(PUNS), under the leadership of a young Reguibi, Khalihenna Quid Rachid, 
who had trained as an engineer in Las Palmas and Madrid, to counteract the 
influence of the Polisario Front and lead the country to independence in close 
association with Spain.Parallels with France’s grooming of Mokhtar Quid 
Daddah, in the late 1950s, for the leadership of independent Mauritania are 
not far-fcichcd. 

However, the sudden turn in Spanish policy brought a furious response 
liom King Hassan. After years of virtual apathy about the SpanLsh presence in 
WeMerii Sahara, the king pulled out all the stops to prevent the territory 
moving towards independence and so permanently beyond Morocco’s grasp, 
like Mauritania a decade and a half earlier. And, by generating an atmosphere 
oi Jihad to ‘recover Morocco’s Saharan provinces’, he rallied unprecedented 
political support at home, outllanked the opposition parties and so engineered 
a spectacular domestic political recovery from the crisis-torn years of the early 
197()s. fhe king harboured no doubts that, if Spain’s referendum went ahead, 
it would result in a vrue for independence; and so, on 20 August, 1974, he 
announced that Morocco would oppo.se the inclusion of the option of indepen¬ 
dence in the referendum.’®’ Spain, shaken by the vehemence of Moroccan 
objections lo its plans, stalled. The referendum was postponed and the 
estatuto politico shelved. The PUNS, whose raison d'etre to its Saharawi 
supporters had been Spain’s promise of constitutional progress towards in¬ 
dependence, was discredited. Colonel Luis Rodriguez de Viguri y Gil, who was 
then sccrctaiy-gcneral of the colonial administration in El-Ayoun, later re¬ 
called that the postponement of the internal autonomy plan under the Moroc¬ 
can pressure brought dismay among the Saharawi population. ‘Above all, the 

On ihc exiarulo/loliiicu, sec Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission lo Spanish Sahara, 

1975, local, pp 44-6. 

I clier of Ihc Permanent Representative of Spain to the United Nations Secretary-General, 20 

August 1974, in United Nations Document A/97M. 

On the PUNS, sec Pmilio Mencndcr del Valle, Sahara cspahol: ana descolomzaadn lardfa, 

Madrid; Lditorial Uuadernos para cl Dialogo, 1975, pp 17-19. 

Discours de SM Hassan tl, 3 mars 1974-3 mars 1973, Minislire d’Etat chargi dc 

I’informalion, Rabat, 1975, p 67. 
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youth, who were very disillusioned, began to rally massively around the Poli- 
sario Front’, he said, ‘and the desertions to its Algerian camps, especially by 
the soldiers of the Tropas N6madas and the Policia Territorial, became wide¬ 
spread.”®* 

It was the arrival of the UN mission of inquiry, on 12 May 1975, that acted 
as the catalyst to bring the Saharawi population of the towns into the streets to 
demonstrate their suport for Polisario publicly and on a mass scale for the first 
time - rather as the arrival of the Pearce Commission in Zimbabwe ijispired 
African nationalists there to pour into the streets to show their opposition to 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 1971 Rhodesian settlement proposals.'®* Large pro- 
Polisario demonstrations, sometimes involving almost the entire Saharawi 
populations of the towns in which they were held, greeted the UN visitors 
wherever they went. The PUNS was swamped by the outpouring of support 
for Polisario and gradually disintegrated over the following six months. 
Almost no Saharawis at all voiced support for integration with Morocco or 
Mauritania; and the UN’s Findings were unambiguous. ‘At every place visited, 
the Mission was met by mass political demonstrations and had numerous 
private meetings with representatives of every section of the Saharan com¬ 
munity’, the mission members reported. ‘From all these it became evident to 
the Mission that there was an overwhelming consensus among Saharans within 
th« Territory in favour of independence and opposing integration with any 
neighbouring country.’"® The mission believed, ‘in the light of what it wit¬ 
nessed in the Territory, especially the mass demonstrations, of support for one 
movement, the Frente Polisario, ... that its visit served as a catalyst to bring 
into the open political forces and pressures which had previously been largely 
submerged. It was all the more significant to the Mission that this came as a 
surprise to the Spanish authorities who, until then had only been partly aware 
of the profound political awakening of the population.”" 

So, six months before the Madrid accords of 14 November 1975, by which 
the Spanish government (in a radical reversal of previous policy) allowed 
Moroccan and Mauritanian troops to march into its colony, there could be no 
doubt that, not only were the great majority of Saharawis within the territory 
in favour of independence, but they had now also demonstrated their alle¬ 
giance to Polisario. Nonetheless, as the threat from Morocco mounted during 
the summer of 1975, even Polisario indicated that it might be willing to 
sacrifice the prize of full independence by federating with Mauritania to keep 
out the Moroccans. The Saharawis’ cultural ties with the beidan of Mauritania 
doubtless helped to make this a palatable second-best option; but perhaps the 
relative weakness of the Nouakchott regime, compared to that of Rabat, also 

Sahara l4-Nov-l97$, La Traicidn, Asociaci6n de Amigos del Sahara and lEPAt A, Madrid, 
1980, pp 62-3. Polisario had been authorised by the Algerian government to establish camps in 
theTindouf region sometime early in 197S. 

Martin Loney, Rhodesia: White Racism and Imperial Response, London: Penguin, 1975, 
pp 178-80. 

Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Spanish Sahara, 1975, ioccit, p 59. 
ibid, p 59. 
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made integration with Mauritania seem acceptable. Politically, Polisario’s 
intention was to undermine the pact, hinged on the promise of future parti¬ 
tion, which Hassan had reached with Mokhtar Quid Daddah at an Arab 
League summit in Rabat on 26-29 October 1974, to remove the embarrassment 
of Mauritania’s counter-claim.'” So, sometime in May-June 1975, El-Ouali 
Mustapha Sayed visited the Mauritanian president in his palace in Nouakchott 
and, during a two-hour conversation, proposed a Saharawi-Mauritanian 
federation, under Mokhtar Quid Daddah’s federal presidency.’” But it was to 
no avail, Misjudging the determination of both Polisario and its new powerful 
ally, Algeria, Mokhtar Ould Daddah remained loyal to his alligance with King 
Hassan. His government's subsequent signing of the Madrid accords, its mili- 
laiy alliance with Morocco in the ensuing war. and the April 1976 partition 
treaty finally put paid to any residual interest, on the Polisario side, in the idea 
of federation with Mauritania. 

I he bitterness of the war with Morocco and Mauritania, and the accom¬ 
panying movements of refugees to Algeria, crowned the process of formation 
of a Saharaw i national consciousness. It brought Saharawis of different tribal 
origins together in refugee camps and guerrilla units for an especially gruelling 
and difficult struggle. It deepened their sense of national pride and unity. 
Moreover, the strong sense of kindred between those from within and those 
from beyond the Western Sahara’s old borders roused many thousands of 
Saharawis from southern Morocco, northern Mauritania and south-western 
Algena to join the esudus to I’ohsario’s I'indouf camps.'” Thus it was that the 
number of Sahaiawis there could come to exceed the total number counted 
within Western Sahara by the Spanish census authorities in 1974. In new 
supratribal dimensions, the old imperative of asabiya had brought together 
Saharawis Iroiii all corners of the Saharawi diaspora, as well as from within 
the old Spanish colony, to fight for the birth of a nation. 


f onlircncc de presse dc .SM MajcMc le Roi ■(ur Ics rcsultais de la 7enK' conlerence arabe au 
■sommcl’, 30 octobre, in DLvuurs de SM Mujesti Hassan H, 3 mars 1974 — 3 mars 1975, 
Ministfred’Etal chargedel'infiirnwiion. Rabat. 1975, p 114. 
RenwrQuesAfricaines{Wu',is:U), l5 Augiisl 1976;(Pans), I April 1977. 
Interviews with Polisario prisoners in Moroccan custody, hl-Ayoiin, October 1978, 
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The Age of The Third World 


Mankind has mostly a myopic view of its history. Its step-by-step and orderly 
progresss, achieved over its history, has been drowned in the preoccupation of 
its story tellers, chroniclers and historians, with tales of disasters - famines, 
frauds, bankruptcies, accidents, personal scandals and tragedies, wars, con¬ 
flicts and succession of kings. 

Economists also have not been immune from such a myopic approach. 
During the period of the most profound transformation of the world 
economy, eminent practitioners of this profession often made their mark by 
warning of impending disasters: Malthus and the spectre of population 
growth, Ricardo and diminishing returns; Mill and the stationary state; Jevons 
and the exhaustion of natural resources; Keynes and the decline in marginal 
efficiency of capital; and most of the active and passive prophets of doom for 
the Third World in the post-war period. There arc sober people warning us of 
a multiplicity of crises; recessions, depression, debt default, oil prices, 
unemployment, budget dellcits, not to mention the gathering storms of small 
and big wars and nuclear disaster. Thomas Carlyle was perhaps not altogether 
unfair when he dismissed political economy as 'the dismal science.’ 

All these concerns have made it difficult to look over the broad sweep of 
mankind’s progress in a somewhat detached manner. This essay, mostly in the 
nature of rcfleclioiis over the course of change, concerns itself with the broad 
sweep. It explores the economic ‘possibilities of things’ as Keynes puts it. 

Underlying the minor and major recurrent crises there is a steady movement 
towards the emergence of the Third World as a dominant force in the period 
ahead. This may .sound like heady nonsense in such difficult times as we are in. 
And yet. one can hardly shut one’s eyes to the reality that the balance of power 
among nations is changing. The biggest such change could easily be the end of 
the two-century long predominance of Europe and peoples of European 
origin. It could mark the beginning of the arrival of the Age of the Third 
World. 

Perhaps a digression on the origin of the phrase ‘Third World’ may not be 
out of order here. Us earliest predecessor was the Tiers Etai. In January 1789, 
Abb^ Emmanuel Siey^s, that priest, politician and pamphleteer who survived 

* The author is the Direi'lor of the Technology Division in UNCTAD; the views expressed here are 
personal and are not to ho attributed to the organisation. This essay draws heavily upon the 
author’s previous works, particularly ‘Rates of Industrial Growth in the l.ast Century’ in 
Economic Developmeni and Cultural Change, 9(3) April 1%I (presented to Simon Kuwels); 
’World Economy in Transition, 1830-2060’ in Socialism, Capitalism and Economic Growth 
(esMys presented to Maurice Dobb; Cambridge University Press 1%7); and ’Collective self- 
reliance of developing countries' in Employment, Income Disiribuiitm and Development Strategy, 
essays in honour of H tVSinger. London; Macmillan, 1976. 
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the French Revolution, had heralded the emergence of the Third Estate in his 
mlliant pamphlet entitled ‘Qu'est-ce que Je Tiers Etat?" Soon the Bastille was 
0 fall. Kant in KOnigsberg was to interrupt his ritual walk to greet this great 
.vent. And across the English Channel, Edmund Burke was to thunder at the 
‘swinish multitude’. A new Constitution was presented on 14 September 1791. 
Its preamble contained the ringing ‘declaration of the rights of man and of the 
citizen’. It proclaimed a new order in the relationship between the citizen and 
the state. The Eleclaration on the New International ^onomic Order, adopted 
180 years later by the United Nations General Assembly on 1 May 1971, merits 
perhaps an equal place in history - announcing a new order in the relationship 
among nation states. 

The Giant In Slumber 

Scholars have defined ages of mankind under many labels: for instance, Stone, 
Copper, Bronze and Iron Age; the age of agriculture and industry; the age of 
feudalism, capitalism, socialism and communism; the age of the East and the 
West; the age of reason, revolution and capital; the age of darkness and light. 
Whatever the label chosen, one point is common to all. They deal with epochal 
changes, watersheds in human history covering fundamental transformations 
in structures and modes of thought and behaviour. The Age of the Third 
World is also to be considered in this light. 

Bronowski’s fascinating lectures on ‘The Ascent of Man’ for the BBC start 
.with a crisp summary of mankind’s evolution. It took two million years for 
man to change from the little dark creature with the stone in his hand to his 
modern form, homo sapiens; in sharp contrast to the time-span of his biolo¬ 
gical evolution, it has taken him only 12,000 years to accomplish his cultural 
evolution.’ 

The central elements for Bronowski are: two million years of biological 
evolution, 12,000 years of cultural evolution, and a quickening of the pace of 
the ascent of man a hundred-fold. What is not stressed by him is perhaps of 
even greater significance: the economic explosion in the last hundred years, 
again at a pace a hundred-fold faster than man’s cultural evolution. 

Not much is known of the economic changes during the first 10,000 years of 
Bronowski’s 12,000 years of cultural evolution. Let us therefore begin this 
enquiry at the dawn of human civilisation. Aristotle with his cheeky 
confidence was then writing ‘Enough has been said about theory of wealth¬ 
getting; we will now proceed to the practical part’.’ Two thousand years later, 
Adam Smith, taking his constitutional walk in Edinburgh, was carefully 
weighing the title of his magnum opus: An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations (1776). 

What were the main landmarks of change in these two thousand years? 
Most indicators for this period are neither precise nor satisfactory. 

Since the birth of Christ the world population more than doubled by 
' LibrairicDroz, Geneva (1970 ^n.) 

' i Bronowski, The Ascent of Man, London: BBC. 1974, pp 59-60. 

’ Aristotle, Fo//V/c 5, Bk. I,ch. 11,para. 1. 
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1650 - rising from 225 million to 550 million. It doubled again the next 200 
years - 1,170 million by 1850. In the hundred years thereafter, it increased 
three and a half times - to 4,100 million.^ Clearly, the pace of population 
growth had quickened. And yet it is well to keep in mind that its growth rate 
was less than 1 per cent per decade up to 1850, and 1 per cent per year there¬ 
after. 

What did all these people produce? Putting together fragmentary evidence, 
we will not be far wrong to say that around the middle of the last century the 
per capita income of the relatively more advanced part of the world - Europe 
and the United States of America - was only about $500 in 1975 prices. 
Nor was this much different from the average level in the Third World as a 
whole and lower than what a large number of developing countries have at pre¬ 
sent. The countries which are now regarded as developed were thus economi¬ 
cally not much better off in 1850 than the Third World now. 

There is no real way of comparing 1850 with the world of the birth of Christ. 
But perhaps we can throw some light on it through reasoning backwards. 
There is after ail a rock-bottom level of income below which human existence 
would be simply inconceivable. This level may for example be taken as the per 
capita income of the least developed among the developing countries which 
was about $170 in 1977. If we were thus to presume that the average output 
2000 years ago in the Western countries was not much higher than that in the 
least developed countries now, it would mean that the average output must 
have risen about two to three limes between 1 AD and 1850. Translated in 
terms of rales of growth, this would come to about four to six per cent per 
century — if this minuscule rate could be adorned with the title of a rate of 
growth. In comparison, in the recent period several countries have grown at 
that rale per year. 

In summary then, the dynamics of economic change for the Western world 
from 1 AD to 1850 were: 1 per cent per decade for population, and 6 per cent 
per century for output. In all at a maximum, the per capita output rose some 
two to three times by 1850 to a point in the neighbourhood of that prevalent in 
the Third World at present. The per capita income in the city state of Athens, 
from which Alexander was to sally forth to conquer the world was thus hardly 
dillcreni from that of Adam Smith’s England, which was set to begin an even 
bigger conquest. Nor was it much different from that in the Third World now. 

Clearly the world economy of the pre-1850 period was a classic illustration 
of the model of ‘dynamics of political economy’* as elucidated by Ricardo, 
Malthus and Mill. ‘The power of population’ marched almost in line with the 
‘power of production’.* The four-fold increase in population was thus 
matched by an equivalent increase in output. But there was very little real 

* Data up to 1850 from W .S and E S Woylin.'iki, World Population and Production, (New York. 

1153), and, after 1850, from United Nations statistical sources. 

‘ The phrase was used by John Stuart Mill at the beginning of Book IV, ‘InHuence of the Progress 
ol Society on Production and Distribution’, of his Principles of Political Economy QMS). 

' David Ricardo, The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (Everyman’s Library 
edition). Chapter V, 
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:hange in the JcveJ of living. In short, some development of technology and 
growth and spread of population, but no real rise in productivity per person, 
'’he ascent of man from this stagnation was to come only in the next century. 

rhe Springtime of Mankind: the economic explosion since 1850 

we noted, the economic muscles of the giant were in slumber throughout 
most of what Bronowski has called 12,000 years of cultural evolution. Produc¬ 
tivity per person changed but marginally. While man hibernated, the air and 
the ground around were warming. But the turning point of his awakening can 
hardly be dated much earlier than 1850. The turning point arrived with the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, it is usually dated to have begun in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, but its impact on raising productivity and, thereby, levels 
of living, was very small inde^ until about the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Even in Britain, the country of its origin, the spread of new techniques 
was limited mostly to textiles, transport and coal until 1850, and it involved 
only a small number of persons. The massive rise in productivity was to come 
in the hundred years after 1850. 

Perhaps one can pinpoint here how vastly different the technological setting 
in 1850 had been from the one now. The Singer sewing machine (1851) was 
there and so was the bicycle (without ball bearings until 1877 and pneumatic 
tyres until 1888). The telephone, diesel engine, electric lamp, electric static 
generator, electric motor, automobile - these were still a quarter century 
away. World output of steel, a few hundred thousand tons, was equal to only 
one hour’s output now. Nearly 97 per cent of all energy used in 1850 came 
from the muscles of men and animals. The major advances in chemistry, medi¬ 
cine, transport, electronics - part of daily life now - were still one-half to a 
whole century away. 

The Arrival of Spring 

Industrialisation began in a tiny triangle in Britain. Other countries soon 
joined in. The changes by 1980 in what we now call developed countries (both 
capitalist and socialist)' were staggering. Three dominant features of this 
immense transformation may be noted: 

First, population in the countries now considered the developed ones 
increased three-fold - from 300 million in 1950 to over 1,000 million 1975. 
The increment alone was more than the entire world population in 1650. The 
rise in its growth rates was equally striking - from less than one per cent per 
decade in the pre-1850 period to around one per cent per year in the subse¬ 
quent period - a ten-fold increase. 

Second, in comparison with population growth, the increment in output was 
simply staggering. The combined output of all these countries in 1850 was 


' Europe (both East and West), the United States of America, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, Japan and South Africa. 
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around $150 billion* in 1975 prices. One hundred and twenty five years later it 
was to rise to $6,000 billion ~ or forty-fold. 

Third, the per capita incomes, the crude indicator of levels of living, rose 
from $500 in 1850 to over £5,000 in 1975 - both figures measured in 1975 
prices. Its annual growth rate was two per cent per year (or 720 per cent per 
century) compared with a paltry four to six per cent per century in the pre-1850 
period. 

Quite clearly there wa.s an economic explosion - not just economic evolu¬ 
tion. This heralded the arrival of the .spring of mankind. 


The Spread of the Spring 

There are several features about the spread of industrialisation which are per¬ 
tinent for an understanding of the period ahead. First, no matter how high the 
growth rate wa.s in comparison with the preceding millennia, progress was still 
jerky. Spurts were followed by bursts. For the United Stales of America alone 


Professor Sir Arthur Lewis has indicated six ten-year periods of depressions 
during which actual industrial production declined from output levels which 
could have been reached without the depressions.* The starting points of these 
depressions were 1873, 189.3, 1907, 1929, 1957 and 1974. Of the 128 years for 
which the data arc shown begining 1872, there were 68 years of retrogression in 
economic activity, or for more than half the period. ■’ 

The industrial output lost in these regressions were con.siderable. The annual 
average of such losses in the United States was 8.4 per cent in the 1956-66 
period and as high as .31 per cent in the 1939-1941 period. These 100 years thus 
went through six economic retrogressions, of which two were very big ones - 
the Long Depression following 1872 and the Great Depression after 1928. It 
even saw many wars, including two catastrophic world wars, a large number of 
fairly continuous armed conflicts among the little states of Europe and several 
revolutions and civil wars. But each time the output fell, it paved the way for a 
much faster expansion in the subsequent period. This economic resilience was 
a wholly new experience for humanity. 

Second, there was a progressive rise in the annual rate of growth of per 
capita output for each new entrant to industrialisation. The Long-term ann ual 
growth rate was 1.2 to 1.4 per cent for the United Kingdom and France; 1.6 to 
1.8 per cent for Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, the United States of 
America and Canada; 2.1 to 2.8 per ctnt for Norway, Sweden and Japan; 3-4 
per cent or higher, depending upon the estimator, for the Soviet Union, the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe and China, as well as for a number of de¬ 
veloping countries in the recent period. 

Third, industrialisation spread to an increasingly larger number of the 
world s population, raising their per capita incomes. For instance, barely 10 
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million - or 1 per cent of the world population - resided in 1800 in countries 
with an average real income per capita above $500 in 1975 prices. This number 
increase to 60 million by 1850, 300 million by 1900 and around 1,800 million 
people by 1975. In simple words, nearly two-thirds of the entire increment in 
the world population between 1850-1975 - 1,740 million - has been absorbed 
in countries above the $500 per capita income level. 

Fourth, Britain was the only industrialised country in 1850. In the next half- 
century (1850-1900), several other countries (including the United States of 
America, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Belgium and Austria) joined the early 
starter. The newcomers had two to three times the population of Great Britain. 
In the next half century (1900-50), the ranks were joined by others - for 
instance, Switzerland, Finland, Czechoslovakia, USSR, Japan, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, South Africa. This time again the countries newly 
joining the family of industrial countries had two to three times the population 
of tho.se who had already become industrialised by 1900. This ratio between 
the old family and the newcomers - one to over two - remarkably applies to 
each of two 50-year periods between 1850 and 1950. 

An inevitable consequence of the spread of industrialisation was the shift in 
relative economic power within the developed countries. With no more than 3 
to 4 per cent of the world population, Britain had produced almost throughout 
the*nineteenth century around 40 per cent of world industrial output. No 
wonder it was the dominant world power. Similarly, the United States of 
America was responsible for nearly 40 per cent of world industrial output 
during the greater part of the first 70 years of the twentieth century, In conse¬ 
quence, it replaced Britain as the dominant power. Preponderant industrial 
power had furnished the real muscle for the Victorian ethos and the American 
way of life. 

The economic explosion was equal if not greater in significance than the 
genetic freak of nature which initiated two million years ago the biological 
evolution of man, or the melting of the Ice Age with which began 12,000 years 
ago the cultural evolution of man. Its time span is much shorter, its pace much 
faster and its impact much more pronounced. 

Will it spread to the Third World? What would be its pace and shape? For 
that, let us see what the signs of the times are. 


Third World on the World Stage 

In the very early discussions, a poor country was easily identified as short of 
skills and capital. It was trapped in the ‘vicious circle’. By itself it was 
incapable of generating its own skills and capital. It was doomed to eternal 
misery unless these shortages were overcome. The best way to help, therefore, 
was to supply both these from the outside. 

Much debate has been generated over the last 30 years about how the de¬ 
veloped countries could assist the developing countries. Nowhere does this 
approach ‘find a clearer expression than in the Report of the United Nations 
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Expert Group published in 1951.’“ The Group’s approach was arrestingly 
simple. It recommended that external aid would have to supply half the net 
(not gross) capital formation in the Third World, which would have to be 20 
per cent of the national income of these countries to achieve a miserly annual 
growth of 2.5 per cent. The implicit incremental net capital output ratio was to 
be of the order of 8:1; the volume of external assistance, all from the United 
States of America, was to amount to 4 per cent of the national income of that 
country. 

The actual economic performance of the Third World since 1950 has been 
vastly better than expected earlier. Let us review in a summary fashion some of 
the landmarks in the Third World between 1950 and 1980. 

Broad Changes 

Population: It has increased about 1.8 times, mainly as a result of the 
success in reducing death rates. In fact, the death rate profile in the Third 
World countries now re.sembles that in the developed countries. The success in 
the reduction of death rates need not be dismissed simply as perverse. After 
all, control of disease, alleviation of suffering and prolonging life are pursuits 
of some significance in improving the quality of life. In comparison, the 
success in controlling birth rates has only been marginal, but may not be far 
away. 

National output: This has increased in real terms nearly four and a half 
times in 30 years. The annual growth rate has been 5 per cent - more than 
ever achieved during the industriali.sation of the developed countries and much 
higher than what the United Nations experts expected in 1950 to be achieved 
only as a result of more than half the net capital formation being financed by 
external dependence. 

Per capita income: Average real per capita income in the Third World today 
is 2.2 times higher than in 1950. Even in the heyday of the growth of the de¬ 
veloped countries in the past, such a doubling usually took more than 40 years. 

Industrial output: This is now seven times higher than in 1950. The Third 
World, including China, accounts for some 20 per cent of the world industrial 
output (including mining). ” Of course, this is not very much considering 
their large populations. But it is still useful to keep in mind that the total 
industrial output of the Third World now is around four to five times the 
industrial output of the whole world in 1900. 

Structural Changes 

Gross capital formation: This has been raised from 10 to 11 per cent of the 
GDP in 1950 to over 20 per cent now - that is, about the same relative level as 
in the developed countries, and twice as high as the ratios prevalent during the 
early decades of their development. The comparable ratios for net capital 
Report of the United Nations Expert Group, Measures for the economic development of 
under-developed countries. New York, 1951. 

” These figures arc different from other figures because they cover mining, construction, elec¬ 
tricity, gas and water, and include estimates for China. 
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formation are obviously much higher. The Third World has clearly not eaten 
up the increments in its income. In fact, most of this nine to ten-fold increase 
in real capital formation has been financed by raising domestic savings, with 
external aid playing a marginal role. The picture of ‘capital-short developing 
countries’ is much less relevant at present. In fact, capital surpluses have 
emerged in several oil-exporting countries. 

Advance in skills: There has been a real explosion of education in the Third 
World. The number of students enrolled at universities, colleges and 
institutions of higher learning was less than one million in 1950. Indeed it has 
risen to around ten million, or equal to the enrolment at the third level in all 
developed countries, including the United States of America and the USSR 
only 20 years ago (1960). The Third World will soon have a larger absolute 
number of such enrolment. The so-called skill shortages are being rapidly 
overcome. In many cases, in fact, there are skill surpluses. These have 
constituted the source of the reverse transfer of technology from the 
developing to the developed countries, or what is popularly known as ‘the 
brain drain’. 

Share of agriculture: The structure of output has altered significantly. The 
share of agriculture in GDP has declined from 37 per cent in 1950 to a bare 20 
per cent now. Correspondingly, the share of industry, and to a lesser extent of 
services has risen. 

Structure of industrial output: Consumer goods accounted for over 65 per 
cent of industrial output in the Third World in 1950. The proportion has now 
fallen below one half with important advances in the capital goods and the 
intermediate goods sector. 

Foreign trade: Major structural changes have also taken place in this sector. 
The share of consumer goods in total imports has declined significantly; its 
place has been taken by enlarged imports of capital goods and necessary 
intermediate products.” Even in exports the dominance of primary 
commodities whose external demand increased but slowly, has yielded place to 
goods in growing demand - the scarce primary products and manufactured 
goods. 

Trade within the Third World: There has been some change in the value of 
trade flowing between the Third World countries themselves. It has risen from 
one-fifth of their total trade in 1%9-71 to one-fourth in 1980. This is still not 
much, considering the possibilities for expanding it. But at least a beginning 
has been made. 

Third World in the World Economy 

In summary, the Third World of today is no longer a replica of the sickly child 
that appears in advertisements for Terre des Hommes or OXFAM. It already 
accounts for nearly one-fifth of world industrial output, one-quarter of its 
third level enrolment in universities. Major structural changes in its output, 
expenditures and trade have already attuned it to future growth. National 

” The rise in oil prices has somewhat accentuated this shift. 
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development planning, and the public sector and its development 
expenditures, have begun to play the role of an active instrument for advance. 
It has proved itself a vastly more efficient engine of economic growth than in 
1950." 


Third World in the Period Ahead 

‘Crises’ is the word most frequently used nowadays to describe the prospects 
for the world economy. The euphoria of the ‘golden age’ of the growth of the 
world economy has been drowned in the all-pervading gloom for the future. 
The confidence in continuous growth and in the ability of the economists, 
armed with una.s.sailable facts, models of behaviour and computers, to manage 
it with benign indifference of the politicians has vanished. There is one feature 
of these universal crises which has perhaps a positive aspect. The problem 
children of the post-war world were exclusively the Third World countries. 
Now, the developed countries have also joined the ranks. This universality 
may temper the old-fashioned arrogance and perhaps assist the search for 
solutions. 

The Crises in the Developed Countries 

It is readily granted that the present crisis is serious; that it is different from the 
earlier ones; that it will not be overcome easily; that it is not a short.run 
phenomenon, that it may he the result of severe structural problems; that it 
would require far-rcaching structural adjustments - economic, social and 
political - for surmounting it. All this is readily granted. And yet it is strange 
tht the crisis has not been subjected so far to a systematic and serious analysis. 
Its immediate and proximate, short and long-term cau.ses and consequences 
thereby remain shrouded in areas of darkness, 

I,el us look back over the developments of the last 100 years for some 
helpful parallels. F.aclt of the preceding 50-year periods saw the 
industrialisation of an ever-increasing number of countries. And, yet, each of 
the 50-ycar periods was dominated by major economic depressions. During 
1850-1900, it was the Long Depression, from 1873 until the first two years of 
the next century. But it was in this period that Germany, the United States and 
.several other countries industrialised themselves. In the second 50-year period 
(1900-50) there was a depression from 1906-16, followed by the Great 
Depression from 1928 to the early years of World War II. And yet, it was 
precisely during this period that the Soviet Union, Japan and several other 
countries industrialised themselves. 

The conjunction of these two contrary phenomena - countries in crises and 

’' Professor W A Lewis, when receiving (he Nobel Prize in Economics in .Stockholm in December 
1979, .staled; ‘Some people were even more .surprised by the performance of the LDCs. In 1950 
these people were sceptical of the capacity of LIX?s to grow rapidly because of inappropriate 
attitudes, institutions, or climates. The .sun was thought to be loo hot for hard work, or the 
people too spendthrift, the government too corrupt, (he fertility rate too high, the religion loo 
other-wordly, and so on. This kind of analysis has now almost completely gone from the 
literature ... I think I.DCs have demonstrated beyond doubt their capacity to use phy.sical and 
human resourcc.s productively,’ 
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countries industrialising - would seem to merit a more careful look. It may 
have some pertinent lessons for the present. 

To begin with, the term 'world* depression must be treated as wholly a 
misnomer. It did apply to those countries which could be regarded as 
industrialised at that time, but it did not really apply to the rest of the world, 
except perhaps through its impact on trade. 

Second, while the countries which are regarded as ‘industrial’ witnessed 
declines in their output, several others with two to three times the total 
population of the then industrial countries began their own industrialisation 
precisely in each of these periods. Thus, the existence of crises at one point of 
the world economy, that is the dominant industrial part of the world economy, 
did not prevent the industrialisation of other countries. 

Third, a factor that played a crucial role in not engulfing the newly 
industrialised countries in each of the periods of crises in the older industrial 
countries was their pursuit of an independent national policy aimed at 
expanding the domestic market. The dominant influence on the policies of 
these countries was exercised by Friedrich List, not Adam Smith. Protection of 
‘infant’ industries was the driving spirit, and the countries which vigorously 
pursued these policies were able to initiate the process of their 
industrialisation, the so-called ‘world’ economic crises notwithstanding. 

Baurth, the points described above raise serious doubts about treating 
international trade or the countries industrialised at a given point of reference 
a$ ‘the engine’ of economic growth.'* The countries already industrialised and 
their trade do not seem to have acted as the engine of the world economy. 
Moreover, it is precisely in the period of contraction of the older industrialised 
countries that the new industrialising countries have acted as the ‘engine’ of 
growth. The spearhead of their strategy was national development and not an 
undue concern for interdependence of the world economy. 

The profound wisdom of J M Keynes’ views on ‘national self sufficiency’, 
expressed some 50 years ago (1933), has perhaps even a greater policy 
relevance to the Third World at present. He stated; 

‘I sympathise, therefore, with those who would minimise, rather than with 
those who would maximise, economic entanglement among nation. Ideas 
knowledge, science, hospitality, travel - these are the things which should of 
their nature be international. But let goods be homespun whenever it is 
reasonable and conveniently possible, and above all, let finance be primarily 
national. 

‘The decadent international but individualistic capitalism, in the hands of 
which we found overselves after the war, is not a success. It is not intelligent, it 
is not beautiful, it is not just, it is not virtuous - and it doesn’t deliver the 
goods. In short, we dislike it, and we are beginning to despise it. 

‘We do not wish, therefore, to be at the mercy of world forces working out, 
or trying to work out, some uniform equilibrium according to the ideal 

'* As was done by Professor Sir Arthur Lewis in his Nobel Prize Lecture (1979), 'The slowing 

of the engine of growth'. 
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principles, if they can be called such, of laissez-faire capitalism. We wish ... ' 
to be our own masters, and to be as free as we can make ourselves from the 
interferences of the outside world.”* 


The outlook for the Third World 

How will the countries of the Third World fare in the period ahead? The 
choices for them have become severe. Several developments have sharpened 
the urgency of making the difficult choices. World trade has stagnated in the 
recent period. Primary commodity prices have fallen to the lowest levels in 30 
years, seriously reducing the exports of many developing countries. Exports of 
manufactures arc threatened by falling demand and restrictive policies of the 
developed countries aimed at protecting domestic markets. Several countries 
which had up to now relied on export-led growth are faced with reduced 
exports. Their industries catering to external demand have slumped. Whatever 
stimulu.s trade may have provided to their growth up to the 1970s has now 
vani.shcd. Balance of payments strains have become severe. The burden of 
servicing large external debts contracted at high interest rates has become 
unbearable for several countries. 

The situation may even become worse through export offensives by the 
industrialised countries, which could undermine the industries recently 
established in the Third World. International co-operation to resolve tsHesc 
problems shows little promise. All countries arc looking inward to attend to 
their domestic problems. They arc exploring new strategies for coping with the 
new situation. 

What would be the main elements of the strategies that the Third World will 
need for llie future? There are large differences in the size of area, resources 
and population and levels of development among the Third World. Obviously, 
iheieforc, each country will have to work out the main lines of its own 
strategy. At least three elements will figure prominently in any such search, 
supplemented by appropriate policies in other areas. 
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Naluiiuil self-reliance: Faced with external economic threats, greater reliance I 
will have to be placed on the growth of the internal markets - as did the 
United States of America, Germany and several other countries in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and Japan, the Soviet Union and others in the 
firsi half of the twentieth century. They do not have to be autarchic. On the 
other hand, it is dilTicult to see how they will be able to withstand external 
pressures unless they protect themselves in the first instance and initiated 
development of national industries to cater to rising domestic demand. 

There arc two positive factors for favouring such a strategy. First, the Third 
World on the threshold of the 1980s is a vastly different entity than in the early 
1950’s. Some of the main points of its strength - income, industrial output, 
capital promotion, finance, technical skills, planning - were described in 
detail earlier. They offer the ba.ses on which .self-reliant development could be 
built. 

” Sialcsman anj \uunn (1 nndon) it-l5 July 1V3,J. 
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The second concerns the country composition of the Third World. There are 
in the Third World more than 90 countries each with less than ten million 
people. But their combined population is only about 300 million, or less than 
ten per cent of the Third World as a whole. At the other end of the spectrum, 
there are ten countries with populations over SO million each. They are, in 
order of their population, China, India, Indonesia, Brazil, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Mexico, the Philippines and Thailand. Their populations 
add up to some 2,400 million, or three-fourths of the total. Many of them have 
already built up a considerable industrial base which could serve as an 
instrument for further expansion. 

One does not have to expect that all of them will succeed equally. But among 
:his list are countries with great potential. Even if half a dozen of them, 
including China, India, Brazil and Mexico, were to achieve rapid growth, that 
would involve in the growth process countries with over 2,000 million persons, 
ar two-thirds of the Third World, and twice the population of the developed 
.'ountries. Their ranks could be joined by other countries with smaller 
populations, but having a combination of factors favourable for growth - for 
instance, the oil-exporting countries and others with good export prospects. 
The growth of such a large mass of people, unprecedented in the history of 
earljer industrialisation, could serve as the new engine of growth for the world 
economy. It would open up vast possibilities for other countries through 
various forms of cooperation. The idea that these countries will just stand by 
to be swamped by the crises sounds too simplistic to be true. 

Critical importance of expanding domestic demand: So long as growth was 
related to impulse from external trade, the domestic market played a marginal 
role. But the corner-stone of the strategy for self-reliant growth will have to be 
in ever-expanding domestic demand. By now, most Third World countries 
have raised their domestic savings and capital formation to 20 per cent or more 
of their national output. True enough, the least developed among them are an 
exception. But for most of the rest, the pressing question is not as sharp a rise 
in savings and capital formation as in the past. 

The real difficulties would arise: first, securing adequate supplies of capital 
goods, mostly imported at present, needed for investment; and second, 
ensuring a continuous expansion of domestic demand for consumer goods. 
The first would call for an energetic development of national capital goods 
industries. Import substitution, hitherto mainly limited to consumer goods 
industries, will have to be extended to the capital goods and technology 
sectors. 

The second difficulty - domestic demand - would need a basic improve¬ 
ment in the current distribution of income in the Third World. Without a 
Steady rise in the purchasing power of the population, it will not be possible to 
sustain the impulse for the expansion of consumer goods. There may be repeti¬ 
tions of the ups-and-downs, recessions and depressions followed by expan¬ 
sion, experienced by the developed countries in the period their development. 
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The attainment of rapid growth in the years ahead requires simultaneously a 
better distribution of income and more widespread equity. The coincidence of 
the need for growth and equity offers another important ingredient for the 
strategy - mass participation, internal cohesion of the country and social 
stability. 

Collective self-reliance: The importance of collective self-reliance among the 
Third World countries has been enshrined in all the relevant declarations. But 
it has not been followed up in practice by efforts commensurate with its 
advantages. International accommodation among nations has occupied the 
top priority up to now. Collective self-reliance has remained the subject of lip- 
service only. These priorities will have to be reversed - lip service to 
international co-operation and active pursuit of co-operation among the Third 
World countries. 

Such co-operation would embrace many levels: among all the countries of 
the Third World; among various regional and sub-regional groups; among 
countries having similarities of levels of development and problems; among 
countries having common commodities to sell; among countries having 
complementary products to sell; among countries having common problems 
needing joint solutions. It would encompass several areas: exporting 
commodities; importing goods; planning complementary expansion'’ of 
industries; setting up multinational enterprises for trade, production and ser¬ 
vices; improving education and training; acquiring skills and technology; 
undertaking research and development on problems of critical importance; 
establishing a system of preferences; obtaining loans and grants and improving 
their terms; exciianging information on all these aspects; negotiating with the 
developed countries, whether at the bilateral, multilateral or international 
levels; changing the existing international relations; and establishing the 
needed institutional structures to promote cooperation. 

Such cooperation would serve a dual purpose. It will help strengthen 
endeavours of those countries which have large enough domestic markets and 
resources to follow self-reliant growth strategies. It will at the same time assist 
the others to join with these resurgent engines of growth and participate in 
mutual gains. 

Concluding Reflections 

Against the background of epochal changes in mankind’s history, this essay 
has concentrated on the last hundred years - the springtime of mankind. It 
has traced the broad pattern of the spread of the spring, with all its ups-and- 
downs. In the process, the world has witnessed vast and rapid changes in the 
balance of power among nations and their combinations. It has announced the 
economic awakening of the Third World. It has outlined the main elements of 
a strategy needed for self-reliant development. It has pinpointed the problems 
and the possibilities. 

Will these possibilities be realised? Much will depend on the economic and 
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political statesmanship of these countries. All the countries in the Third World 
obviously do not have equal opportunities for bringing about their rapid trans¬ 
formation. But it is the underlying theme of this essay that among the Third 
World are a number of countries, many of them rather large and relatively 
advanced, which will refuse to be pushed and pulled as passive carriages by the 
tired ‘engine’ of growth - the developed countries. They will take their destinies 
in their own hands and work out their own national solutions. 

Their success may take time and may even have to await the outcome of 
internal upheavals and turbulence before these countries find their new way. 
After all, neither did the developed countries begin their development without 
going through such upheavals. But there is no reason why the springtime of 
mankind will not spread to the Third World. 

That, then, will be the Age of the Third World. Its impact on the existing 
balance of power, modes of behaviour, pattern of thought and on the esta¬ 
blished institutional structures cannot but be profound. 
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‘Things Fall Apart’: the world 
economy in the 1980s 


riiin}!,s lull apart; the centre caniiitt hold 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. - W B Yeats, ‘ The Second Coming’ 

Now. against a backdrop of global economic recession, the outlook for all less-developed 
nations - hut especially for the Sub Saharan region - is grim. 

- Ai irU ruuA Dcvi'lopnutil in Sub-Saharan Africa (World Bank, 1981, pp3-4). 

1981 maikcd the tirsi lime in four decades that the countries of the Latin American and 
( anhliean legion esperieneed a signiiicant decline in their gross domestic product per 
capita. - The World Rank Annual Repori 19112 (p 88). 

I hcdeielnpingwoild isfacingitsgreittcstaonomiccrisissincetheGreat[)epression. Asin 
that earlier period, the cti.sis is the product of the malfunctioning of the economies of 
dcvciofied market countries and has been intensified by the growing disarray of the trade 
and financing system ... at a time when considerable adjustment of the economics of 
developing coiiiiliics has already occiirid. , 

- Tunic and Herclopmcnt Report yW’(t)N(TAD. vol 1, pp 1-2). 

I he increasing social and political strums as.sociatcd with high unemployment arc creating 
piesMiies loi .1 relaxation ot the restrictive, anti-inllationary policies... a very worrisome 
development,,. - Annual Repori 19112 (International Monetary Fund, p 1). 

Shape without form, shade without colour 

Paralysed force, gesture without motion_ 

What aie the roots that clutch, what branches grow 

Out of this stony rubbish? -T S F.liot.'The Hollow Men’/'Geronlion' 


1982 And Afler; the world economy in retreat 

1982 iitis bivM a dismal year for the world economy asawholcand fora majority of 
Us tiutional economies. Growth has been minimal; inflation (while lower) has 
remained high m many cases; world trade has been stagnant and threatened by 
growing protec tionism; unused capacity and high interest rates combine with low 
proli Is to deter in vestment; ti rmsand countries find access to credit harder to come 
by and near (or pass! the verge of collapse; unemployment is rising and social 
•services are being eroded; government deficits remain unmanageable despite 
draconic cuts; income distribution is worsening nationally and (as commodity 
terms ot trade continue to collapse) globally. In those respects, 1982 isa near rerun 
ot 1980 and 1981 with a few gains, a few Iu.sses on particular issues and for 
particular economies, but with no overall upturn. This adds to the cumulative 
strains imposed by the continuation of the crisis for an extended period. There is 
indeed ‘naught for your comfort’ in a careful reading of 1982 World Bank, IMF 
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and UNCTAD reports.' 

I'ruc, while each paints a dismal picture, cites basic weaknesses, and warns of 
Jangers, each docs suggest that - with varying degrees of change in policy or 
political will’ - major crises (ie a rerun of the international monetary and trade 
aollapse of the 1930s) can be avoided and an upturn can be envisaged in 1983 or a 
little later. The disruption and analysis of weaknesses are convincing - the grace 
notes about recovery sound suspiciously like a small child whistling as it enters a 
lark graveyard.^ 

What is even more dispiriting is the collapse of any reasoned commitment to 
goals in respect to employment, capacity utilisation, national and international 
.•conomic reform, basic income and service provision, or international cooperation 
n development, which, as recently as 1979, were the reasonably common currency 
)f national and international political, bureaucratic, intellectual, and even 
Dusiness, discourse. 11 is not Just the quest fora new International Economic Order 
hat seems a dim phantasm of another era - GATT is rapidly being eroded by the 
New Protectionism’ in product after product {eg. steel) by and against country 
ifter country {eg. USA and EEC on both sides). It is not merely any commitment to 
'usic human needs globally that is shrugged aside as dangerous romanticism, but 
he maintenance either of relatively full employment (say 3 per cent unemployed, 
he trigger line’ in the 1960s), or of substantial income support to the unemployed 
n major industrial economies. Not merely arc the advocates of equity and 
i.ssistancc to the poor on the defensive, so are those who argue that the way to 
wercorae a crisis of inadequate production, under-utilisation of capacity and 
inemployment is by devising ways and means to reemploy and reutiliscinorderto 
.lose the gaps in household, governmentand national budgets. The reportsdonot, 
and large, say this; they largely assume it as a given fact which no longer needs to 
56 argued.^ 

Even UNCTAD^ and the World Bank’ now seem to seek, at most, to shore up 
ragments of their visions and goals against a tide they see as running against and 
;roding them, and which - as, indeed, is true if it is a tide - is largely beyond 
luman control and can, at most, be dyked and channelled to do less harm until, at 
;ome unfor.seeable time, it turns again. This perception of economic events as 
nalign and largely beyond human control is in striking contrast to the varied world 
The World Bunk Annual Report 1982 (World Bank, Washington DC, I982)and World Development 
Report (WDR) 1982 (Oxford University Press for World Bank, 1982); Annual Report 1982 
(International Monetary Fund, Washington DC, 1982): Trade and Development Report 1982 
(UNC TADTDR/2- vols l-.t,Geneva, 1982). 

' For example the Fund's belief (hat progress against inBation will soon lead to recovery, the Bank's 
refusal to make clear its de facto abandonment of its 1980s growth projections for developing 
economies, UNCTAD's projection of 1982-3 recovery fort.DC(and especially l.l.DC)growth rates. 
This IS especially true for the IMF. 

' As in UNCTAD's not very convincing chapter 2 (Vol 2) on growth prospects, especially Table 3. 
For example, in still advocating commitment to absolute poverty eradication (B'/5/( pp23f0 while 
proposing privatisation, reduction of government spending, and concentrating on those farmers 
whose output would rise most rapidly (and virtually defining them as the better-off ones), in 
Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: An Agenda for Action (World Bank, Washington 
DC, 1981). 
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economic visions of the 1945-79 era. It resembles much more the Weltanschauung 
of the 1920s on the periphery, and of the I930sinthecentres,oftheworldeconomy 
Four tendencies of economic analysts arc evident in varying degrees: to project 
the future from the very recent (one to three years) past; to adjust such projection! 
if they appear too far from ‘nonmar; to organise models for the future on the basis 
of overt or subliminal models of what happened over the past (or the past but one) 
decade; when recent I970s-based models seem unrealistic, to grope for 
approximate precedents. The combination of three years of near-stagnation in 
capitalist and .socialist industrial economies and of decline for a majority of 
developing economics with a slowly growing awareness that the 1960s (and even 
1976-8) cannot be ‘ restored’, renders the sum total of these tendencies much more 
confu.sed, confusing, and potentially counterproductive, than usual. 

The IMF'' - as usual - has the clearest line. Inflation is the main enemy, and 
inadequate invesiment the second (presumably because it would contribute to 
intlationury bottlenecks on the next upturn). Past rises in real wages (albeit not of 
the share of personal consumption in GDP as the UNCTAD report shows^, 
incrca.sed government deficits (seen apparently as primarily a cause not a 
consequence of recession), and inflationary expectations, are the causes with 
weaknesses in financial institutions and protectionism threatening to aggravate 
the crisis. The cure is to continue to cut private and public consumption, tr get 
prices right, to export more and to hang on until this pays off in low inflation and 
trade liberalisation, which will allow renewed growth beginning at the centre and 
eventually reaching the periphery (whose plight the Fund does not deny). 

T he Bank'' is more concerned with the costs to development, to investment, to 
people - particularly in the South - and more aware of how disastrous the 
international economic context has become for all South economies except - 
perhaps - the stronger manufactured goods and petroleum exporters. Its 
projections ofl'er scant hopes for recovery.’ Its policy prescriptions for the 
industrial world are the Fund’s - for the South it hovers uneasily between the 
Fund’s short-term cutting edge and its own commitments to the long haul and the 
poor. Us efforts to launch a medium-term, convincing privatisation cum equity, 
primary export-led cum developmental strategy - eg. Accelerated Development In 
Sub-Saharan Africa - have not been very convincing (even to itself one may 
suspect).'" Its combination of a rcafl'irmcd commitment to poverty eradication 
with trade liberalisation, privatisation, and reduced government deficits as a way 
to increa.se efficiency and equity in the 1982Annual Report'^ho-wevex, seemseven 

* As brought out with sotting clarity in the 'Press Summary' to its 19S2 Amml Report. 

’ Vol 2,p48. Furticvelopetl market economiesper!>onalconsumptionoverl960-77was virtually static 
arounil 59 percent (61 percent in 1978) while fur developing economics it fell from 71.5 per cent in 
1960 to 60 per cent in 1978, 

* See especially U'VR I9H2, chapter I. 

* ihid, chapter 4. 

t or a detailed examination and commentary, sec C Allison and R il Green (cds), 'Accelerated 
Development In Sub-Saharan Africa; What Agenda for Action', lOS Bulletin 14( I), 1983. 

" Seepp35ffand92ir, 
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xlder since no real efTort is made to reconcile these apparently inconsistent 
;lements. 

UNCTAD appears to have gone out of the policy business.'^ Certainly, it 
^resents the clearest summary of the present crisis and the most convincing 
malysis of its transmission from the central to the peripheral economies.'^ But the 
wo-thirds of its report concerning structural change, trade in services, oil- 
xporting country investments, and disarmament are tentative, less than 
nalytically clear (as to what the authors think they imply), almost totally devoid 
)f coherent policy or strategy proposals, and quite innocent of any tactics for 
irganising a coalition for change beyond a wistful evocation of the memory of 
*rogrammefor Survival ' ^ without ci ting it).' * Further, the otherwise rather cogent 
iresentation of the milestones and road from 1979 on are marred by an airy 
irojection of sharply improved developing economy growth in 1982 and 1983 (a 
uxury neither the Fund nor Bank allowsitsclO- Clearly, accepting that NlEOand 
he Common Fund-centred IPC are dead (and fearing that the same is true of the 
irandt Report), UNCTAD appears to have no fallback position or new 
pproaches to offer. 

In all three reports - but especially UNCTAD’s - there arc evocations of the 
930s. The Fund and Bank tend to decry such comparisons, but their warnings 
bqpt the ‘dangers’ (not openly accepted as actual, well-advanced processes) of 
competitive protectionism and weakening of the banking system can hardly be 
i nterpreted in any other way. So too, in a sense, is the pervasive contrasting of the 
1970s to the 1960s and of 1979-81 to 1973-5, although the apparent reality of a 
continuing post-1969 secular or long cycle decline in growth is not faced squarely, 
let alone analysed.'* 

1980 - 1982 ’Here we go round the mulberry bush . . 

The 1982 reports are frightening reading taken by themselves. What iseven more 
dispiriting is to turn back to their 1980 and 1981 predecessors. Their overall 
reviews and projections - especially of when revival could be foreseen - read 
almost like those in the 1982 variants, except that their troughs were then 1980 
and 1981 and the beginning of recovery was dated to 1981 and 1982, not 1983 or 
later. 

The changes arc in degree of pessimism. In 1980, the full difference of 1979-80 
experience from that of 1973-4 - particularly in the response of industrial 
economies - was neither known (given data lag) nor understood. This is 
particularly ironic in the case of the IMF which was advising ruthless, single- 
minded demand cutting as a cure to imbalance, which is at least part of the 

Tojudgeby the IWITradeandOfvelopmeiilKeponand its obvious uncertainty as to what themes to 
stress for the 1983 Bcl^ade UNCTAD. 

" lispecially succinctly in volume 1, but in more detail in pp 1-68 of volume 2. 

'* Norih-Soulh: A Programme for Survival (Brandi Commission Report), London: Pan. 1980. 

” Trade and Development Report, vol 2, pp 141 ff. 

'"UNCTAD in vol 2, chapter 1 says it defies explanation which may well be true, but is of little help in 
analysis, projection, or prescription. 
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problem. By 1982, the difference is clear and there is less willingness to predict the 
exact timing - and, more particularly, strength - of recovery. 

Beyond that, the main elements have remained constant - apart from the 
special case of the World Development Reports which highlight a different topic 
each year (eg, urban development in 1981, agriculture in 1982, management in 
1983). Declines in growth and rises in unemployment, rapid variations in 
exchange rates (bearing no very clear relation to underlying economic strength), 
persistent government deficits and inflation, rising interest rates, and flagging 
investment characterise the industrial capitalist (and, to a somewhat under¬ 
emphasised extent, socialist as well”) economies. Falling growth - temporarily 
held above that of industrial economies by increased (but increasingly 
un.suslainable) external imbalance and borrowing - worsening terms of trade, 
increasing inflation and government deficits, special problems in agriculture and 
in 'low income’ economies, generally characterise the developing (more 
accurately in most aiscs, stagnating, and in many, disintegrating) economies. 

(ilobally rising external imbalances and unemployment are seen as fuelling the 
gr()wth of protectionist pressure (whose results in placing up to 50 per cent of 
world trade under defacto quantitative restrictions is openly admitted by none of 
the.se reptirts, and only hinted at even in GATT's more alarming- and alarmist- 
effusions), and as creating the danger of a banking crisis or loss of confidmee 
resulting in dccrca.sed lending to many poor countries (again with the degree of 
loss of access to commercial credit, which has happened underemphasised, and 
little warning of the type of .shock exemplified by Poland in 1981 and Mexico in 
1982). 

Only the World Development Reprrrts continue to makeeven semi-innovative 
propo.sals; the IMF seems to council ‘steady as you go' (down); UNCTAD and 
the Bank’s Annual Reports make a case for increased real resource transfers 
which one suspects they no longer expect to happen. The hopes of renewed 
development, or even preserving what - as the Bank repeatedly stresses'* - was 
achieved in the 196()s and 1970s. seem to be dying 'not with a bang but with a 
whimper.' 

Forward into the 1930s? 

A literal rerun of the I93()s is most unlikely- history rarely repeats itself in that 
simple way. However, 1969-82 is already a long enough period of secular 
fluctuations around a declining growth trend to mark definitively the end of the 
1945-68 era of sustained (even if uneven by year and among economies) global 
economic expansion. Until recently, it could be argued that 1974-5 was an 
aberration with 1976-8, a return to normal, and - less plausibly - that 1979-80 
was a rerun of 1974-5. Today, that is universally seen to be nonsense. 

What i.s less agreed - indeed, not even seriously canvassed in these reports - is 

' cl. UNCT AD op. cii. vol 2. pp 3 IT. 27. 

'* cT. (T'WTf tVSJ, chapter 3 and even .AcceleratedUevelapment, chapter 2. 
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he overall nature and causation of the new trend - and, therefore, when and in 
esponse to what causes it might again be reversed (or reverse itself if one takes a 
Kssimistic view of the theoretical or actual limits of economic management at 
lational and global levels). The lack of agreement- if not of tackling the issue - is 
lot unique to international institutional reports. Disquisitions on Kondratieff 
;ycles, de-skilling, secular structural job destruction, income redistribution 
[gainst profits and investment, loss of‘work ethic’ (or ‘efficiency’ or some other 
lon-economic or non-quantifiable ‘key’ element), secularly declining efficiency 
if macro-management (with its final collapse triggered, but not caused, by 1970s 
hocks), do not yet take us very far toward a working model of the 1970s, let 
ilone arc able to bear the weight of projections for the 1980s. 

In one sense, the heart of the analytical problem is in the North (including the 
ocialist North-East), The South has been continuing with the older models of 
ievclopment - with a bit more emphasis on distribution here, a bit of cutting 
;orners to reduce the increase in imbalance there, and more than a bit of return to 
[conomic liberalism and political repression, here and there. That they have, in a 
najority of cases, worked less well in the 1970s (and especially over 1979-82) than 
n the 1960s. is amply explained by the international economic context as 
iominated by the North.However, that way of looking at the problems of the 
fhjj-d World is unrealistic - the 1960s model can no longer be sustained in the 
iouth because it has been abandoned and/or collapsed in the North. External the 
;auses of most Southern economies’ crises may be, but unless either the industrial 
etonomies recover rapidly, or increase real concessional transfers to the South 
massively, then Southern economies will have to identify, analyse, and 
implement different economic strategies, programmes, tactics, and policies 
themselves - and quickly. To argue that this is ‘not fair’ is doubtless true, but 
hardly relevant. The world economic order has never been characterised by a 
central commitment to equity, and in stagnation or recession ‘what we have we 
hold’ and ‘each for himself and the devil take the hindmost’ are rather more 
compelling slogans - in revealed preference evolution of actions - to most 
Northern states’ sub-classes and interest groups, than ‘partners in development’ 
or ‘basic needs'. 

That said, certain parallels to the 1930s (and the 1920s in much of the South) 
need to be noted; not to make a reductionist case for a rerun, but because they are 
likely to make the 1979-82 global recession/decline continue over the medium- 
term and, quite possibly, to become substantially more severe. 

Commercial bank lending to companies and to countries is overextended. The 
levels of debt service (even if the unprecedentedly high real interest rates of 1980- 
1982 do decline significantly, as seems moderately likely) are already crippling to 
many enterprises and national economies. Yet, the net inflow of funds is falling, 
and, without a reversal of that trend (most unlikely given present banker’animal 
spirits’), there will be more bankruptcies, ‘life boats', defaults, reschedulings, and 

.Set UNCTAD OA vol 2, pp 4-9; IMF 1 982, pp 29 ff. 
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declines in growth. These results of lower net lending will, in turn, further erode 
the real and apparent security of the present loans. In that context, the danger of 
a chance bankruptcy (especially of a significant bank), or default (especially by 
one of the score of borrowers with over $5 billion outstanding), could trigger a 
chain reaction even central banks, the BIS and the IMF could at best only 
partially control. 

l hat is an alarming reading but not an alarmist one. The Group of 30 (a 
bankers’ think tank headed by Johannes Wittevecn, and including Christopher 
McMahan, Anthony Soloman, Henry Wallich, and Alexandre Lamfalussy) has 
recently painted at least as stark a picture, if with an understandable fuziing-over 
of consequences of a random or partial breakdown.And as eminently orthodox 
a source as the Financial 7'/>ncr (London) points out that stabilisation will neither 
protect the banks nor the developing economies. The latter ‘need further inflows 
of capital if they are to avoid impoverrshing themselves and further depressing 
world trade through imposed austerity’.-' That implies the need for a solution 
beyond rescheduling - indeed beyond any action open to commercial banks - 
‘reconstruction (if long term debt, aftersomc necessary write-offs.. .just as over¬ 
borrowed companies require refinancing. This question has not yet appeared in 
the international agenda. 

World trade growth has ground to a halt in 1981 and seems likely to have 
remained there in 1982.’' Even its most dynamic element - manufactures - grew 
only 2.2 per cent in 1981 venux 5 percent a year even over 1978-80. In part, this is 
a nutiirul result of recession and payments imbalances, but that line of causation 
is increasingly reinforced (and made more enduring) by protectionism. Long 
standing in textiles, it has steadily broadened to new prtxiucts {eg, .steel, 
automobiles, ships) and new countries (virtually all economies - except Japan - 
are using a variety of devices of increasing complexity and opacity to halt or 
reverse increases in imports of ‘sensitive’ products). Cartelisation and sub¬ 
sidisation as tools of output protection and trade limitation (with resultant 
‘unfair competition’ barriers rai.sed in respon.se) arc another ‘growth sector’. It is 
still too early to say that G A IT is dying, but, unless its 1982-83 talks secure at 
least a standstill in rising protectionism, epitaphs may be appropriate by or 
before I98.‘i. 

Capacity destruction is priKeeding rapidly - on a scale unprecedented since 
194.‘i. In the industrial capitalist economie.s this ‘rationalisation’ is partly despite 
and partly integral to attempts to salvage a growing number of desperately 
imperilled cnterpri.se.s, from Chryslerto British Steel and International Harvester 
to Dome Petroleum, among the best-known. In ‘low income’ economies - 
especially, but not only, in sub-Saharan Africa - the same process is being 
‘achieved’ by inability to maintain or rehabilitate or replace existing capital stock 

Repiirt summarised tn Finanaa/ Timc.i (Londontt October 
Financial Timtw (l ondon). Lending articles. 6 Octi^er IM82. 
ihiti. 

UNCTAD o/i. cil .. vol 2, p 4; World Bank miRepoi-i, p 27. 
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in transport, manufacturing, power, agriculture, and public services. The more 
capacity is closed, and the more ‘deferred maintenance' adds up to scrapping,the 
longer after turn-around begins it will take to restore real employment and per 
capita income levels, especially in the hardest hit ‘low income’ countries. 

Welfare cuts are also becoming pervasive. Inthe industrial capitalisteconomies 
they take the form of reducing the real value of transfer payments as 
unemployment rises, and of cutting health and education relative to requirements 
for maintaining a constant level of availability per capita. In socialist industrial 
economies, they centre on price ‘rationalisations’ whose effect is tocut real wages. 
In the South the process is rather different - welfare, in terms recognisable in the 
North, and universal access to even basic services have never existed. Higher 
unemployment, lower real wages, less protection for the poorest as need increases 
(eg, in Sri Lanka’s deliberate draconic cutback of basic foodentitlementprovision, 
and Tanzania’s forced abandonment of attempts to protect real minimum wages 
and grower prices), and erosion of quality and/or coverage of already far from 
adequate or universal primary education, pure water supply, and basic health care 
are the results. Quite apart from their impact on inequality, such cuts have two 
more effects. They further weaken demand (already a drag on industrial economy 
recovery), and threaten the employability and productivity of the labour force of 
th? late 1980s and 1990s (especially, but by no means only, in the South), 

Programmes for Survival? 

I n respect to theSouth, the present impasse docs not flow from absence of evidence 
of success nor of how such success could be built upon. IDA In Retrospect 
documents convincingly show that lending to poor countries has had relatively 
high rates of return, and that programmes oriented to basic needs and poor people 
can - within a fairly wide range of contexts - have at least some positive 
distributional impact at no very evident cost to growth.^* Even the 1982 US 
Treasury study^’ reaches broadly similar conclusions and- perhaps surprisingly- 
finds that multilateral agency lending bad assisted and stimulated the private 
sector long before the Bank’s 1981-2 calls for‘privatisation’. Similarly, the 1981 
IFAD/4nnu(i//?eporr^‘demunstrates not only a substantial volume of lending but 
progress toward a more integrated (including social infrastructure, storage, 
marketing) and more targeted (to deal with problems and to provide resources of 
special relevance to smaller peasants and landless) approach to rural development. 

The 1982 World Development Report^''sXresxsv/'wh logic and evidence that basic 
needs provision and absolute poverty eradication are productive as well as 
equitable, and thatoverthe 1960s and 1970s not insignificant progress was madein 
a growing number of countries. Rather ironically, itcitesTanzania,Sri Lanka and 

Oxford University Press for World Bank, 1982. 

■' Untied Stales Pantclpallon in the Mutiilaieral Development Banks in the tVSOs (Washington IX", US 

Department of the Treasury, 1982). 

“ IFAD, Rome. 1982. 

■' Especially pp 23 ff. 
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China as positive examples, and contrasts them to pworer basic needs/absolute 
povery eradication results in Mexico, Peru and Brazil. What it has learned by 
experience here is unclear, as its recent policy advice to Sri Lanka (as embodied in 
1978-82 strategy), Tanzania and - perhaps a little less clearly and certainly less 
influentially - China would appear to call for reversing precisely those aspects of 
political economic strategy leading to the results it commends. 

If these fragments of approaches and results are to continue, the case for 
implementation of A Programme for Survival (the Brandt Commission Report) 
would appear overwhelming.’* The same could be argued ongrounds ofachieving 
renewed growth in the industrial economies and easingtheirstructural transitions 
- as UNCTAD docs argue at some length.^’ 

However, whether the Commission’s programme survives even as a focus for 
discussionand negotiation is open togravcdoubt."’WhatevcriLs weaknesses-and 
it has never lackedfor both South/Left’* and North/Right^’ critics-the report was 
the only inherently practicable, potentially politically-salcable manifesto and 
outline lor using North resources and the need for economic re-expansion to 
safeguard South development momentum and poverty alleviation, and, by 
welding these two overlapping interests, to reverse the post-1979 decline.*' 
Basically, it was a proposal for Northern and global economic revival with very 
modest reforms aimed at stability and poverty eradication, whose Soutl).ern 
support was based in halting the slide into cumulative crises.'* Whatever its 
delects, either as a piece of new theoretical analysis or asa Third World Manifesto 
(neither of which it ever claimed to be - nor needed to form the basis for a 
negotiated action programme), it is hard toargue that 1982-5 prospects in North or 
South arc improved by its apparent (and probably real, despite late 1982 
lesu.scilation eftorts) demise. 

’Alone In A Leaking Boat...' 

Developing economy growth in l981fellto 1.5pcrccnt(or 2.2pcrcent)''-in either 
case, well belowpopulationgrowth. Forthe'lowincome'countriesasagroupthis 
was the third consecutive year of per capita GDP decline. For them, the World 

I or uii L-artici and mure dclailcd (as wett as tesspessimistic) presentation by the present author, see 
'Gale Warniiijts: I ragmeiils iil ( harts and Guides lor UaviguXor^', Development Dialogue 1980:1, 
and, for an array of \ lews with a broadly positive balance sec Beyond Brandi: Menace and Hope, 
Rome. Sociciv for Inlcrnational Development. 1980, 

UNGl AD Ini cil 

I-/. A R Jolly and Susan Juckcs(eds),'Brilainon Btanili', IDS Bulletin 12(2), April 1981. Since then 
the outlook has worscnc-d with the failure ol the fanciin Summtl. 

" I'or example M S Wioncrek'The Brandt Kepnn' .'inThird World Quarterly i{l}, January 1981; C 
Vaitsos, ‘International Keyncsiam.sm, W'orld Business Activities and National Development’m 
Jolly and Joekes, op. cil. 

l or c.xaniplc D Seers, ‘Muddling Morality and Muiuality‘, Third World Quarterly 2 (4), October 
1980; I’ D Henderson, ‘Survivaf, Development and the Report of the Brandi C‘ommission‘ in Jolly 
and Joekes, o/>. cil. 

" For a fuller exposition, sec sources cited at note 28, 

'* Oddlysomecntics-rx.Secrsrt/i. err, - .see it asanti-North, which the prcsentauthorfindsincredible. 
” The first is L/NC'TAD‘s and the second the Bank‘s estimate. 
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Bank projects ‘more of the same’ for the 1980s unless there isan immediate revival 
of industrial and world economy growth. Even for India and China, it forsces a 
failure tosustainrecentgrowth in realpercapitaGDPbarringafavourablechange 
in the international economic context.’* 

For the smaller low income countries and especially for those in sub-Saharan 
Africa, the closing years of the 1970s have been a period of economic agony 
unprecedented in their experience as independent states.” Following fairly 
successful - if often deeply painful and costly- overcoming of the 1973-4 oil and 
food shocks by a majority, the 1979-80 renewal of global stagnation and terms of 
trade collapse has pushed the vast majority to go beyond the brink of economic 
disintegration (still slow and fought against in a majority of cases, but gaining 
momentum). For poor countries, trade performance has been dismal in terms of 
export volume, terms of trade, and financeable import levels. From January 1980- 
March 1982 the nominal prices of primary commodities - excluding grain, of 
which these countries are net importers and for which prices rose - fell about 2.5 
1 percent.’* From lOOin 1972(nota particularly good year),theirtermsoftradefell 
sharply to 75 in 1975, recovered to 95 in 1977, and collapsed to 65 in 1981.” Their 
real export earnings in 1981 were below 1972 levels.'*" 

These devastating external trade ‘developments’ have, in most cases, largely 
swamped domestic strategy and policy as contributory factors to economic 
performance. With such falls in the globalpurchasing power of exports, providing 
domestic price incentives to produce them has been well nigh impossible (and 
would in strict market economic terms have required very marked ‘price 
distortions'). With imports per capita necessarily cut dramatically, with 
consequential negative effects on production in all sectors (including exports), on 
shortages and on government revenue, ability to manage efficiently has, 
inevitably, declined.*' 

The World Bank presents the starkness of these countries’ plight very clearly in 
its capsule summary of Sri Lankan performance and payoff over 1960-80.*’ 
Constant price GDP per capita rose67 percent. Adjusted for terms of trade losses 
it rose 25 per cent. Constant price investment per capita rose 307 per cent. But 
constant price consumption per capita fell 10 per cent. Despite an increase in 
domestic savings from 9.6 per cent to 13.8 per cent of G DP (15.8 per cent in 1970), 
external financing rosefrom4.2per centto22 percentofGDP-fairlyobviouslyan 
unsustainable (and globally ungeneraliseabic) level. As the Report does not add, in 
the late J970s and early 1980s security forthe very poor was eroded, malnutrition 

“ WDR 1982, p 1. 

'' cf. Accelerated Development, op. n/., chaptens 1,3andAllisonandGrecn,o/i.ci>,especially overview 
article by editors. 

UNCTAD op. cit ., vol 2, p 6; World Bank 1982 Report, pp 27-8. 

"* IMF 1982, p 29. 

"•ibid. 

*' For a case study see R H Green,‘“No Woist There Is None?” Tanzanian political economic crises 
1978-7???', Africa Out of Recession (Conference report), Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 
Uppsala, 1982. 

WDR 1982,^21. 
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and infant mortality rose (breaking a trend of three to four decades), inflation 
soared and real wages fell, the external imbalance position became increasingly 
precarious, and the dash for neo-liberal capitalist, export-led growth looked 
increasingly unlikely to be maintainable. 

The costs of cuts in such economies is made clear en passant throughout the 
Bank’s two 1982 reports: increased inequality, reduced access to health and 
education, the halting of the development of human capital, the reversing 
whatever development dynamic had been achieved with respect either to basic 
needs or to production growth. But the Bank’s structural adjustment programme 
model seems to be based on priorcuts on the lines of IMF ‘stabilisation’,^’and to be 
so small quantitatively (alone or with the IMF facilities) as to make even medium- 
term restoration of the cuts impossible. 

Lor the poor economies - and especially for policy makers in them concerned 
wit h the welfare of the poor- the immediate futuredocs indeed seem tobe ‘Alonein 
a leaking boat.lisieningtothcundeniablctolling of the bell of the last angelus.’For 
many of their people it means literally that- premature death. For some of their 
economics it may mean the same-Ghana, Zaire and Uganda may soon havea new 
wave of parallels in the ‘economics of disintegration’ category.^* 

‘Where There Is No Vision..,.’ f 

To expect the North to act promptly and effectively, either to restore its own 
growth and employment levcls(to,!>siy4.5 per cent a year for growth and 5 per cent 
for unemployment), or to take action on the resource transfer front in order to 
allow continued Southdcvelopinenl(and reversal ofredevelopmentinmany of the 
least developed), would be highly imprudent. This is not to decry calls for such 
action,but to warn that no South (or North)economy should counton any such 
eiivironmenlal improvement until and unless it actually happens. ODA to the least 
developed is not going to double by 1985;'"’ ODA, overall, is likely to rise very 
slowly in real terms for the forsccablc future;'*’ bank lending to developing 
countries (already sharply lower intcrmsofnetinflow^’lismuch more likely to fall 

“ See I Slerii(Seiii()rVicc-l’reMilciit,OpcRUions),‘World Bank FinaneingofStruetural Adjustment’ 
in J Williamson icd), tStt'Comlilmmhly, Washington DC': Institute urinicrnational Economics, 
IVS.1. 

lor a fuller skclch ofnon-viability of A fric.in economics see R H Green' “Naught foryourcomfort” 
- AIncan Economics m lhemid-19X0s',A/ric’uDB;o//?creM/wi(Confcrence report),SIAS, Uppsala, 
19112. 

ll is commcndahic for ihc Bank lo pursue dial quest and necessary for the Group of 77 to do so. 

^ /’ace the World Bank's 1982 Report's presentation ofthc outcome of ihc 1981 UN Conference series 
on least Developed Countries (p 32), which almost no other observer (least of all the organisers, 
UNCTAD) shares. 

■“ Possible lairly rapid rises by Italy and Japan will be largely or wholly cancelled by rcaldechnesfrom 
the USA and UK while the‘like minded'group's aid expansion of the 1970s will not be maintained 
because they are over, at, or near, thcir0.7percentlor I percenl)ofGDPtarget rates of transfer.and 
themselves have very low GDP growth rates. 

^ In 1978, net inflow from bank borrowing was $34 billion, in 1981 $18 billion, despite a $63 billion 
growth in total external indebtedness (and a $99 billion debt service bill) in the latter year. (1982 
World Bank Report, pp 24-5). 
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(and to exclude more countries) than to rise. 

There are at least five fairly solid reasons behind this projection. Thefirstisthat 
industrial economy politicians and technocrats are unsure of what has hit them, 
why it has, and - perhaps most important - how to restore some semblance of 
economic balance, economic growth and social stability (including significantly 
reduced levels of unemployment). In part, this relates to general theoretical and 
analytical uncertainty, and in part to the simple fact that from 1979 on industrial 
economy strategies and policies have - at best - been very partial and slow in 
yielding either economic or political payoff. Given the weakening development 
momentum in much of the Third World, and its evident linkage with industrial 
economy stagnation, it is hardly surprising that there is no agreement on what (if 
anything) to do on the North-South front. 

Second, in the United States and United Kingdom, highly reductionist (and to 
most uncommitted observers, inherently self-contradictory) dogmas have been 
entrenched as - or, in the absence of- national economic strategies. In the case of 
the UK, the apparent result is external balance, declining inflation, rapid de¬ 
industrialisation, burgeoning unemployment, and a rising ratio of public 
expenditure to GDP, despite cuts in real services provided because of the induced 
depression’s impact on growth (generally, and of public rbvenue) and in 
expenditure demands (bolstered by unemployment and the need to raise subsidies 
to prevent even more rapid industrial decline). In the United States, external 
balance and lower inflation may be being achieved, but by draconic use of 
monetary policy to counter stunning fiscal irresponsibility in massive tax cuts, 
massive spending shifts from services to defence, and a fatuous vision of a private 
sector growth/tax rate cut ratio that would surely and speedily raise total tax 
revenue. Neither approach is conducive to orderly world economic management, 
minimising costs of adjustment, or avoiding adding a major new inflationary and 
depression-inducing burden - massively increased debt interest rates - on many 
South economies. Nor, since both policies seem to suspect that no demand (and 
certainly no non-military public sector demand) is gooddemand, is either of these 
consistent with maintaining - let alone increasing - real concessional finance 
transfers to the South. Given their record of unsuccess, the calls for ‘more time’ 
because ‘there is no other way’ may seem absurd (including, at times, to the 
financial press) but President Reagan and Prime Minister Thatcher, while giving 
way on some secondary issues, show no signs of radically rethinking their 
strategies. 

Third, the new anti-welfarism (whether jubilantly proclaimed as by Count von 
Lambsdorff in Germany and the Cabinet ‘Think Tank’ in the UK, or sadly 
accepted as inevitable as, for example, by the Christian Democrats in the 
Netherlands, and theSocialists in France) is becominggeneralised in the industrial 
capitalist economies with their own variants advancing in several socialist 
industrial economies (from Poland to Yugoslavia). The intellectual climate has 
changed markedly - degrees of privatisation (especially in health and education) 
and of reduced safety nets for the disadvantaged and unlucky, which would have 
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met with general condemnation five years ago, are now seen as intellectually 
respectable and politicallypractical.totheextent ofposing thequestion'Farewell, 
welfare states?’^" The desire to cut spending reduces the chances for an improved 
economic environment for the South - if domestic welfare is to be cut, aid is likely 
to follow close behind; if unemployment is to be boosted, protection of jobs by 
‘easy’ methods (eg, slamming doors in Third World faces) is likely to be seen as a 
complementary measure; if domestic demand is to be weakened yet further, the 
chances for improved export terms of trade and volume are virtually nil. 

Fourth, the ‘self-reliance of the rich' is progressing. Primary commodity import 
substitution'" (especially by subsidised agricultural production and dumping of 
surplus ‘mountains’)'' has been proceeding for over a decade. It has now been 
joined by attempts toachievesimilarimportsubstitutioninfuelfsuccessfulatleast 
until l9X2’s marked weakness in oil prices), and in manufactures (against the 
N IC'b). Fach of these may be useful in the long run in reducing North demand on 
scarce resources in the South and limiting dependent integration. However, none 
(with partial exceptions in respect to fuel and grain for LDC net importers) does 
anything to alleviate the shcKks, terms of trade deterioration and stagnation, that 
recession in industrial economies is dealing to most Southern economies. 

Fifth, so long as present policies are continued by the USA and UK (and 
probably .so long as a much wider array of industrial economies rate reduced 
inflation and budget deficits above reduced unemployment and capacity 
underutilisation), there is little even a large dissenting capitalist industrial 
economy (rg, France) can do to adopt and sustain a different strategy nationally, 
let alone cau.se a turnaround in the world economy. 

The results mayseem tobe the economics ofthemadhousefor,as Vice-President 
Bush put it before joining President Reagan’s team, 'voodoo economics’). They 
are, however, the present parametcrsconstrainingtheworldeconomy’sevolution, 

Middle-Income Developing Economics; 'onward and up7 

At first glance, middle-income developing economics with significant manu¬ 
factured exports seem to have the least dim prospects of any category of country. 
The World Bank expects them to continue to outperform industrial (let alone low 
income) economies, and to maintain a growth rate of 4-5 percent, well above 
population increase.'*’ 

On closer examination, the ‘virtuous circle’ begins to appear less tightly closed. 
In 1981, two of the regions dominated by such economies- Latin Americaand the 
Caribbean, and South Europe and the Mediterranean - had the lowest growth 
rates of all.'* In 1982, Singapore projects a radical fall in growth likely to last at 

The title i.sfrom/Ac£'(Y)nomor(Lcndon)nf2SSt;ptcmber|9S2,butthcthought(whdherwelcomeur 
not)lb widespread. 

Discussed in UNCTADop. dr. vol 2, pp 100-104. 

" Highliuhled by the World Bank in HDA /9/tJ pp 52 ff. 

’’ op. f'l/., pp.tI-8. 

” 1982 World Rank Report, pp 8.1-94. 
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least half a decade, while efforts to restart the Brazilian ‘miracle’’* on the back of 
manufactured export growth continue to flounder. 

Certainly in the 1970s, those countries with substantial manufacturingsectors- 
except for Hong Kong, Singapore and Puerto Rico, built up over decades behind 
protective barriers and backed by massive, detailed state intervention” - were 
better able to maintain export and domestic growth and to use price policy 
(including exchange rates) to secure adjustment.” 

This is hardly surprising - their economies were, by definition, much more 
flexible than those of primary commodity exporters with limited industrial 
capacity, and, until the last four or five years, the price and quantity problems 
confronting manufactured goods exports were significantly less than for non-oil 
primary products. Further, in the 1970s, these economies were readily able to 
secure virtually unlimited commercial bank credits, and a majority had 
governments whose ability to restrain wages, trade union organisation and public 
spending on basic services and security for the poor was - to say the least - 
significant.” None of these conditions appears to hold equally true today or to be 
likely to be restored soon. The new protectionism, the decline in‘animal spirits’of 
bankers (or, their more sober projections after past excesses of optimism, if one 
prefers) and, in many cases, rising social and political pressures of the type the IMF 
decries in the industrial economies, precisely when opportunities for redistri¬ 
bution out of growth have fallen, all raise doubts about stable industrial export-led 
(eg Singapore) or underpinned (eg Brazil) growth. 

For the established NlCs (eg Republic of Korea, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Brazil, Yugoslavia, and even Ponugal and Mexico), the Bank’s 
projections may be broadly correct, if still rather optimistic. They have established 
firm niches in the international manufactured goods trade pattern and may well be 
able to hold them. For the would-be serious entrants with a major domestic 
industrial sector and some export base-eg Turkey and (albeit, it is a low income 
economy) India - the outlook is cloudier. For the near (eg Philippines)or would- 
be (eg Sri Lanka, Mauritius, Zimbabwe) NlCs it is probably as dire as for the 
primary product exporters. The depths of a global recession, with massive 
overcapacity at the centre and in intermediate economics, is both logically and 
historically the hardest time for newcomers to make breakthroughs. Further, 
UNCTAD’s analysis of structural change in manufactured goods demand and 
trade growth suggests problems, not only for products like textiles and footwear, 
but also for more recent ‘success stories’ like steel, ships and petrochemicals.” 


Sec H'DR I9S2, p 29, on the 1970s Brazilian breakthrough into substantial manufactured exports. 
" Contrary to rather simplistic nco-libcral presentations (eg. in Accelerated Development) which 
overlook these ‘inconvenient’ facts. 

Noted passim in both World Bank 1982 Report and WDR 19112. 

” See E Iglesias, 'Latin America is no model' in Beyond Brandt: menace and hope, op. eil. 

'• .See UNCTAD, op. cil. , vol. 2, pp 148 ff. 
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What Is To Be Done?: the South 

Given the present and probably future global economic environment and the 
lack of any realistic prospects of North-led global recovery or South development 
sustaining support, Southern states must act singly and collectively if they wish to 
avert a 19X0s experience for most of declines in real per capita income. That the 
problems are largely, or at least substantially, externally caused is not a valid 
reason for seeking to avoid such action, because no external cure is reasonably 
foreseeable - quite the contrary.'’ 

The South is evidently neither monolithic nor homogeneous. Countrics vary in 
their economic (and socio-political) strength, in their degree of importance (for 
whatever reason) to external supporters, in their short-term prospects in the 
absence of restructuring, in their degrees of freedom to restructure, and- not least 
- in their domestic political economic orders (or power - benefit - access - 
participation structures). 

The last pointdcservcsspccialmention.lt is simply not true that ininegalitarian, 
authoritarian regimes the present andfuturccrisis will not severely affect the poor. 
As in the .song about the sinking of the Titanic, they put the poor ‘down below 
where they’d be the first logo’. Furthermore, it appears on balance to be those low 
income countries which have made substantial gains in basic income and service 
security forthepoor(fg Sri Lanka,Tanzania-as cited bytheBank)whichface the 
most intractable impasses and the greatest external pressure to abandon basic 
needs and protection ofthepoor.andgo bald-headed for privatisedgrowth,‘redin 
tooth and claw’, and efficient at increasing inequality and inequity, if not much 
else. To say that many developing economies cannot, in the changed world 
economic environment, continue to live at the standard to which they are 
accustomed may well be onlytootrue. Butasa flippant retort toa seriousposingof 
dilemmas-justified by the implication that only a fewfumpwdowand repressive 
national elite members will suffer - it is both deeply untrue and verging on the 
obscene in Us failure to face the human costs of absolute decline in many low (and 
even some medium) income economics’ national purchasing power (constant 
price GDP adjusted for terms of trade losses). 

However - despite the divergences noted - most Southern economies do have 
three things in common. They arc not Northern-a distinction far sharper for the 
middle class economies (ct; Brazil, Mexico and, increa.singly New Zealand)in the 
midst of what is now seen as sustained global deceleration of growth and 
accelerationof unemployment lhanitwas five ycarsago.Thisunity of theexcluded 
is reinforced by the North’s lack either ofsteps to assist all low and middle income 
economies (which would allow greater freedom for intra-South conflict), or of 
selective, planned splitting measures backed by substantial resource allocations 


For a fuller prcstniHlicmolthisargument in respect 1(1 Tan/jinia and iDsub-Saliaran Africa,sec‘“No 
Worst, ihcrc is .None?" ’ and ‘Naughl For Your Cotnfort", np ai 
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(which would exacerbate them).^Second,almostall need torevisetheireconomic 
strategies (including the collective one loosely called NIEO and/or ‘North'South 
dialogue*) to accord to what is necessary and possible in the global economic 
context of the 1980s. Third, most have at least some remaining (albeit, shrinking 
and desperately slim) power to take some action to reallocate, consolidate, 
reorganise. 

A number of guidelines for reviewing present and possible strategies and 
strategic reformulations include: consolidation and preservation of threatened 
existing capacity and capital stock; restructuring toward greater national 
economic integration and higher exports; greater attention to distribution and to 
basic services; more practical and practised building of South-South economic 
links; and, a reformulation of international economic reform negotiating 
priorities, including a greater emphasis on immediate proposals which would both 
be crisis-reducing and potentially negotiable in the short run. 

In many low income countries, the first priority must be to raise capacity 
utilisation and to maintain and rehabilitate existing, but rapidly deteriorating, 
capital stock. This applies both to national allocations of resources and to 
utilisation of external finance. Since 1979 it has become true for an increasing 
number of economies - including some of the most severely affected middle- 
income ones - that adding to capital stock and capacity is, in practice, an 
alternative to increasing output from, and ensuring maintenance of, existing 
capacity. Crisis surmounting requires that falling capacity utilisation and 
preservation - together with gap filling new investment - receive priority until 
some foundation of stability can beattained to relaunchaforwarddynamic. While 
this priority is - at least verbally - beginning to win wider acceptance, few South 
governments and fewer North aid agencies subscribe to it fully in practice. 

Restructuring in the context of global economic stagnation and worsening 
terms of tradcrequires national economic integration, te, reduction ofdependence 
on imports to maintain basic production of goods and services. Two critical 
sectors are energy and food - both significant net imports for a majority of South 
economies and both normally, in part at least, technically and economically viable 
candidates for import substitution, in the strict sense of absolutely reducing 
present foreign exchange bills.“ At the same time - despite the only too evident 
obstacles - there is a compelling need to raise earned import capacity. National 
economic integration -at least, until welladvanced- requires increasesinabsolute 
i mports; national control over strategy requires reduction of dependence on O DA 
and commercial lenders. To delink from export growth and substitute beggingand 
borrowing is the opposite of self-reliance. Priority to earned import capacity 

There have been some such splitting allocations - usually on political much more than economic 
grounds - but, since the decline of‘OPEC Shock’ in 1976, they do not seem to have added up to any 
coherent or adequately financed strategy. 

''' As opposed to the broader and more usual sense of [lermitting capacity operation of the economy 
with lower imports than if the import substitution plant did not exist and the final product were 
imported. In that sense, a series of import substitution projects can raise both total imports required 
and their ratio to G DP. 
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enhancement need not imply export-led growth; the basic sources of growth and of 
surplus in a national economic integration strategy will normally be domestic; 
exports validate them by transforming output and surplus into goods not (or, not 
yet) produceable domestically. Norhas trade libcralisationmuchevidcnt logic asa 
way to decrease import dependence or increase exports in a weak economy during 
a period of generalised global unemployment.*^ 

In general, quite the reserve - vide Mexico’s tripling of imports to GDP ratios 
during five years of liberalisation, and its (partial but critical) contribution to the 
present crisis, even in an economy with a relatively strong industrial sector and- 
even in 1982 - a sounder than average export base because of petroleum 
development.'’’ 

In order to consolidate and lay a foundation for renewed progress based on 
national economic integration and a higher ratio of earned import capacity to 
import requirements, many South economics-especially low-incomeones-must 
make cuts in present resource utilisation, both to free scarce resources for 
rcall(x:ution and to reduce quite unsustainable levels ofcxternal imbalance. This is 
a bittcrfacttoaca'pttasUNCTADhaspointedout.^majorrestructuringatahigh 
cost has already been undertaken, especially during the 1973-5 crisis. Even for the 
low income countries- whose adjustments were somewhat more cushioned byaid 
- the cost has ranged from substantial to major.*' And, over 1960-78, tlK 
developing economics as a group (albeit, not most of the low income subgroup) 
had clawed investment up from 18 per centto27percentofGDP,heldthe increase 
in public consumption to 2 per cent (10 per cent to 13 per cent) of GDP, andcut 
personal consumption from 71 percent to 60 per cent of GDP.** 

The real cost of further cuts in resource use will, in many cases, be high, and 
where they can be made without triggering cumulative collapse is not clear. For 
example, over 1979-82, Tanzania has cut real wages over 25 per cent, real salaries 
over 40 per cent, real (per household)peasant incomes about 10 per cent, real per 
capita real government spending on services other than on debt, public 
corporation reconstruction, and defence, at least 20 per cent, and defence 30 per 
cent. Real exports were raised over 10 per cent in 1981, Yet the recurrent budget 
deficit is still over a third of recurrent revenue, capacity utilisation in 
manufacturing has fallen to 30 per cent.G DPgrowth has gone from over 5 per cent 
to less than nothing, exports (plagued by violent terms of trade deterioration) still 
:over barely halfofactual import.s(under40percent oftheminimumnecessaryfor 

' Thi.': i.s not toargue that all trade restrictions are gond.orthal a II protection leads to viable, integrated 
industrial sectors - a piece of mystic theosophy as unsound as uncritical endorsement of trade 
liberalisation. 

' The combination of overheating, high inflation, an overvalued currency, free currency 
convenibility, overhorrowing, and trade liberalisation, interacted to create the crisis, but it was the 
liberalisation which made it appear impossible to control in its earlier stages in 19RI and the first 
quarter of 19)11. 

' UNCTAD,op. cil ., vol I, p 2; vol 2, pp 52-6. 

' See, for example, R UchcnihalAdJuslmenlinLow/ncomeA/rica IV74-li, Washington DC' World 
Bank,1981. 

MINtTAD.vol2.p48 
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plausible operation of existing capacity), inflation is rising past 33 per cent a year, 
and deferred maintenance is rapidly eroding capital stock. To create room to 
consolidate and space for a subsequent revival requires both cuts in resource use 
and additional external fuiance.*^ 

For most small low income countries there is no choice not to cut. The options 
are nationally planned cuts, externally imposed cuts and the random cuts of 
unmanaged economic disintegration. 

Redistribution toward the poor and toward basic services is not a ‘natural* 
reaction in an economic crisis, but it has three strong casesfor it: such reallocation 
of investment, earning power and public finance is likely to bolster agricultural 
output and demand for domestic production generally; significant gains on access 
to basic services are often financeable even when rapidly rising real wages (or 
grower prices for crops) are not; failing to shelter workers and peasants from the 
worst effects of the crisis is likely to erode social and political cohesion beyond the 
breaking point in a number of countries. What the form of such ruptures will be 
varies. The febrile persistence in indecisiveness of Ghana (1965-81); the bloody 
settling of accounts of Liberia (1981); theextemally-orientedcnclaveflnancingan 
elite and itssecurity forces, with the majority of the peopleand the territory sinking 
into oblivion, of Zaire; the deadlock between a strong illegal economic subsystem 
and a weak state of Uganda (1980-82), are examples of the range of possibilities 
likely to prove more common than the more spine-chilling variants on the Iranian 
revolution (which was precipitated bygross inequity even in a context of economic 
progress), or the Khmer Rouge attempt at coercive, intellectually-modelled 
restructuring after a bumper populistrevolt. Redistribution will be hard to achieve 

- all sub-classes including elites have had losses in many South economies - not 
achieving it will often be still more costly. 

The well known diseconomies of small size and limited range of resources still 
make the case for more practical South-South coordination, based on perceived 
common interests, increases in production, and reducing vulnerability toa hostile 
international economicenvironment. Rhetorically, apriority is acknowledged but 

- to varying degrees - that has been true for twenty years, and over scores of 
integration/coordination attempts with rather limited results.^ Many existing 
regional bodies have, in fact, been weakened by the present crisis.*’ At the same 
time, the increasing recognition of the implausibility of dlaissez-faire market as the 
main instrument to coordinate economies marked by diverse, but usually 
extensive, patterns of state economic intervention nationally; of the logical 
primacy of increasing production with enhanced trade a validating consequence; 
of avoiding cither dominance by one member or byextemal investors, hasfocused 
attention on the need for different cooperation structures and instruments. A few 

Sec ‘ “No Worst, There Is None?” ' op. cil. for the fuller account. 

''' Recent figures indicating 2S per cent of non-oil South economy trade with other South economies 
suggest more progress than is usually assumed. However, they arc so far from typical South economy 
trade patterns as to raise questions either as to their accuracy of meaning (eg. if 90 per cent of the 
exports are from 10 to 12 middle tncome industrialising economies). 

.See 1982 World Bank Report, pp 92-9,1, on Latin America and Caribbean Region experience. 
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exist but some - et? ihe Andean Pact - are demonstrably weakened by the crisis and 
in some danger of reverting totheneo-classical free tradcarea model while others- 
eg, the Southern African Development Coordination Conference’® - while 
showing signs of non-con ventional progress in practical coordination are,despite 
their goal of economic liberation, still dangerously dependent on external 
resources. 

The NIEO programme of negotiation/confrontation was formalised in 1974as 
a means to restructure the Old International Economic Order of the 1960s. In 
retrospect, it was obsolete at birth, an unfortunate fact which has become 
increasingly evident with the consolidation of the New International Economic 
Disorder (NIED). Many of the basicthemesontheNIEOagenda remain valid,but 
it is arguable that they are not the changes needed today in order to achieve 
consolidation and time to reorganise for South economies, and fairly clear that no 
real progress toward negotiating them will be achieved until either the NIED 
recedes, or the Northern economies totally reverse their views as to the potential 
importance of sustained South development to their own economic revitalis¬ 
ation.’' The case exists, therefore, for Southern states - individually and 
collectively- to build upashort-term priority negotiating list centred on practical, 
limited proposals (varying from country to country and by groups of countric.s) 
which might offer significant respite from current buffeting, and be fairly 
promptly attainable. The 19K.I Belgrade UNf'TAD and ACP/EEC negotiations 
toward 'l.ome Ilf are early opportunities to try out such an approach. 

Whal Is To Be Done: multinational fora 

There are a number of i.ssues that Southern states might usefully pursue in 
Intel national fora, because they meet the test of present usefulness in crisis 
ni.iiiagcmcnt and some realistic chance of speedy agreement. This is not a case for 
removing more basic structural reforms from the agenda, but for recognising that 
even attaining serious negotiations on them is a medium not a short-term target, 
and that serious rethinking of formulations and modalities relevant to the 
economic conjuncture of the 1980s (not the 19W)s) is needed. 

Three issues are, to a large extent, cross-forum; trade acccss,loan restructuring, 
iind concessional finance modalities. Each touches on concerns important to 
Northern economics: protationist trade destruction, default leading to banking 
crises, and demonstrable results from aid programmes. Therefore, a mutual 
interest in negotiating now and .some South bargaining power on the.se ksucs 
exist. 

It is now clear that the new protectionism cannot be confined to developing 
country ‘recipients' and can be lethal to world trade recovery. Greater Southern 
participation in GATT and other trade fora would help to bolster the ‘free 

Sec ‘SADCC: An UiKoiiveniional Approach toSouth-South Regional Dcvelopmenl'Clntroduction 
by R U Green), Afni a Out of Rncssiun (C'onicrcnce Paper), SIAS, Uppsala. 1982. 

The failure of the Bramll Report was nol locrcatcanysuchscn.se of imporlanecinmosiofitspriority 
audience - the Northern decision lakers. 
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traders'^^ and, in return, limit selective discrimination against LDC exports 
(including tarifTdiscrimination against processed and semi-manufactured forms 
of raw materials). This offers more potential than hammering away at GSP 
(generalised selective preference) concessions. 

On loan restructuring there is no clear cut forum - the Paris Club is a case by case 
applier of guidelines, not their formulator. What is needed is a formulation 
providing for conversion of short-term borrowing to medium-term loans and- 
especially for poor and middle income countries - rescheduling with lower interest 
rates and some write-offs where attempts simply to roll forward the debt will 
prevent the sought return to economic viability (including becoming a good 
customer who can pay on time). Because the danger of default is real, and its 
consequences potentially dangerous. Northern states and central banks might 
agree to provide some funding (to take part of the costs involved off commercial 
banks), and to provide a framework in which commercial banks could agree to 
such an approach. 

Concessional finance modalities - unlike levels - may be substantially 
renegotiable. The key targetsare quick disbursing(eg notably unlike the European 
Development Fund which during ‘Lome IIP will be disbursing, largely Lome II, 
partially Lomi I, and, only secondarily,‘Lome IH’allocated project fmance!)and 
availability for use in order to sustain capacity utilisation (eg in manufacturing, 
agriculture, health via raw material, fertiliser, pharmaceutical imports) and 
maintenance (eg road transport via vehicle spares, artisan training, garage 
equipment, road graders, bitumen for resealing). There is willingness in the North 
to consider such shifts (if also opposition); concerted negotiating priority could 
bring results. 

in the Fund, the Bank, and UNCTAD there are several issues on which 
systematic pressure and dialogue might yield results. These do not now include 
major retructuring of voting rights, turning the Fund into adevelopmcntaid body 
or a world central bank, large SDR issues, or the Common Fund. 

The Fund can be challenged on its own ground by pointing out that it is not able 
to provide effective short- to medium-term financial support to stabilisation/ 
restoration of external balance. Most of its post-1979 Southern facilities have 
failed to be fully drawn because of programme breakdown; its current conditions 
so deter borrowers that they come too late; funds arc inadequate if fuller use is 
made by countries with payments imbalances, present drawing - repayment 
periods - ceilings (especially for the Compensatory Facility) are too low and too 
short to allow adequate finance and time for stabilisation; even industrial 
economy programme records suggest that Fund facility use, as presently handled, 
is usually a very short term palliative and does little to provide time for a longer 
term cure. There is wide agreement - not limited to Southerners or radicals - on 


” The proposed alliance is tactical- not a proposal forSouth conver-fion to free trade. The ‘free traders' 
current concern is aggressive Northern restrictions, not defensive Southern ones. 
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these points." Pursuing them in the IMF (and with its key industrial economy 
members) could lead to larger credits, conditionality allowing more margin for 
error and less restrictive to medium tcrmadjustment, and improved (Compensatory 
Facility conditions (perhaps partial indexation and/or repayment period linked to 
export recovery). 

The Bank’s first need is to have IDA finances restored to a sound basis. In terms 
of aid content it is almost as large as the Bank proper; for several really poor 
economics, it is a vital source of funding. Second, it should be pre.sscd to review 
what structural adjustment really means and to be more flexible in evaluating 
different approaches on their merits. If this is done, structural adjustment should 
become 25 per cent not 10 per cent of lending. The Bank’s not inconsiderable 
powers of review, evaluation, and rethinking should be more explicity focused on 
the results of its own advice, and when they suggested the Bank as well as (or 
instead of) the rccipien' was in error, this should be stated openly in formulating 
and advising new approaches.’'' 

UNCTAD faces a ‘post-Common Fund’ problem of creating a body of issues 
seen to he coherent, suited for action, and important. Some items may include the 
‘second window' category from the Common Fund: pre-export processing and 
manufacture (eg hides to leather to .shoes): research and development on new uses 
(ei; high grade paper from sisal); international marketing and storage (eg,in 
bananas); data collection by primary pnxlucer institutions (eg as begun in the case 
of cocoa), riiese, in sum, can significantly raise primary exporter value added and 
surplus lioni even pre.sent export levels at present user prices. No general Northern 
opposition to discussing-and to a degree funding-them exists. Specific proposals 
and programmes could win acceptance. The same is probably true in respect of 
measures (not limited to transport and storage) to benefit landlocked developing 
cminlries and poor coastal transit states serving them. While the Paris Least 
Developed Conference was a flop at macro-funding level, it did arouse interest 
which, if followed up by concrete (and less sweeping) topic and country packages, 
could make progress. 

Final ly, if more specific, more limited, more speedily negotiable proposals, are 
to become a .Southern (or sub-.set of-Southern) country priority for international 
fora in theshort term, the work of thcGroup of 77, Group of24,Non-Aligned and 
smaller South-South fora needs augmentation. Technical capacity (including 
small professional .secretariats and links with Third World-based research 


'' SecJ WilliamsonInslituteof Inicrnalional Economics, Wa.shington DC, 
198.1, for a survey and a range ol papers illusirating this. 

’* Thepoinli.snotlohuniiliatctheBank-evcrybody makes mistakes-but to understand what has gone 
wrung or is no longer relevant requires admitting and understanding one’s own mistakes, and 
proposing new approaches is far more convincing if the reasons for change are slated openly 
(especially to those who have been following the previous advice andarc now told they werewrung to 
do so!). 
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institutes’-', is needed for three reasons: to formulate alternative proposals (and 
supporting papers explaining and justifying them) to be placed in the bodies’ 
manifestos and programmes of action;to provide taaical negotiating backup both 
to the groups and - when requested - to particular countries;’* to create a body of 
applied research on structural, strategic, and tactical issues which are not well 
understood (in North or South) and in which present (North and South) 
formulations tend to be simplistic, unconvincing to the uncommitted, and hard to 
turn into operational form.” These arc not areas tobclefttochancc,tofricndly(or 
less friendly!) Northerners, or to the UN - self-reliance, self-respect, and self- 
interest counsel South bodies to get on with them. 

‘Because we have gone on trying' 

The 1969-82 course of the world economy has been one offluctuatingdeccleration 
and recurrent crises into a generalised stagnation and crisis. The effects on most of 
the South have been especially severe but the North (including the socialist North- 
East) is suffering as well. There is nocicarunderstandingof the causes or durability 
of the present crisis, butearly recovery is unlikely and might well prove only a 1976- 
8 type respite, not a turnaround. 

It is relatively easy to sketch scenarios and international programme packages 
which would allow the South to escape the worst of the crisis. The problem is that 
they are not negotiable with the North - with the potential exception of reviving 
North growth via trade/rcsource transfer support for the South. This would 
require proposals pvMingProgrammefor Survival into a more saleable form.’* 
The potential common interest of most North and South economies is crisis 
limitation/consolidation. Concrete, negotiable packages need to be constructed 
on that base (as a prelude to longer-term negotiation of more basic changes, not as 
a substitute for them). Nationally and regionally, the South economies must seek 
to reduce vulnerability to world economic crises (eg national and regional 
economic integration); to limit dependence on Northern goodwill or psycho¬ 
logical calculations (eg raise earned import capacity - ie, exports - relative to 
necessary imports); and, to consolidate (eg both imports and exports cut to 
While the main links should be to such institutes there is no reason why, if particular circumstances 
ju.sttfy, Northern institutes or individuals could not also be used for specific tasks. Self-reliance and 
cooperative solidarity do not mandate reverse apariheid', but do forbid general technical 
mendicancy. 

''' In many important negotiations the technical and professional backing of at least many Southern 
countries' negotiators is appallingly weak- with predictable costs. The cooperative measures taken 
by the ACP states (both via a small secretariat, and specialised working committees pooling the 
expertise of their missions to Brussels) in their negotiations and liaison with the EEC suggest that 
mutual support is practicable and useful. 

Some of the issues which might deserve priority arc outlined by G K Helleiner in 'The relevance of 
accepted western economic theory to the negotiations on a New International Economic Order' in 
Beyond Brandt: menace and dope, op. cil. 

” Whether this can be achieved is most uncertain. However.thecontinuingfailure of political variants 
of monetarism and supply-side economics to produce the goods (as opposed to producing 
unemployment, stagnation and social crises) may lead to a willingness to reexamine the case for a 
global application of a variant of Keynesian output/employment revitalisation. 
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realliKatc and to reduce present unsustainable imbalances). 

This is not a matter of granddesignsandinspirations,but of tactical defence and 
consolidation measures and of tedious formulation - negotiation - implemen¬ 
tation. By itself, it can produce neither new national nor international economic 
orders nor even any guarantee of warding-ofT collapse. But it is crucial because 
without it there will be economic and social collapses (more brutally, infants will 
die for lack of healthcare; malnutrition and impure water will terminate even more 
human beings’ lives prematurely; riots and revolts will kill, maim, and create 
condition.s in which ordinary people cannot go about their ordinary business 
without fear). 

Many Southern governments and people are facing such daunting problems - 
and making such limited gains against them- that the most ambitious assertion in 
many contexts today is ‘Wc who are only undefeated because we have gone on 
trying’. In that context - whatever else the Brandt Commissioners may have had 
wrong - one fact must be held to: 

I ho .search tor .solutions is not an act of benevolence but a condition of mutual survival. 

We believe it is dramatically urgent today to start laking practical steps. 
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Nationalism and the World 
Transition to Socialism: 
is there a crisis? 


While the capitalist world-economy has existed since the sixteenth century, it is 
only with the so<aIIed classical era in the eighteenth century that thinkers 
began to conceptualise self-consciously the system in which they were living. 
The original conceptualisations were very optimistic and centred around the 
idea of progress. Stated in simple terms, it was believed that capitalism meant 
science, rationality, education, and the eventual elimination of scarcity. The 
doctrine was melioristic and gradualist. For those who suffered, it preached 
hope tempered with patience. 

In the nineteenth century, some who were hopeful nonetheless became 
impatient. Thus were born various movements to accelerate the social change 
which was thought to be ‘lagging’ behind the technological evolution. 
Furthermore, some of these movements began to incorporate directly into the 
model of inevitable progress the concept of physical conflict as one of the 
ingredients of the process. ‘Force,’ said Marx, ‘is the midwife of history.’ 

Both the social movement and the national movement, as antisystemic 
movements, turned to revolution as the agent of progress - or at least major 
segments of these movements did so. And all segments believed in progress. 
Indeed, when there began to be the onset of doubt among European thinkers 
about the idea of progress - essentially, in the last third of the nineteenth 
century - it was within the bourgeoisie and among tenants of the status quo 
(or a status quo) that these doubts arose. Socialists (and also for the most part 
nationalists) still believed in progress, and the sentiment was, if anything, even 
stronger outside of Europe. 

One way to trace the history of the world social movement is to trace the 
successive debates that have occurred. Each of these debates has left its mark. 
Each has split the movement. Even when the particular debate became 
submerged by a later one, it remained in the background (if less salient), 
emerging again at critical moments. 

The first debate was whether the proletariat should organise - that is, form 
bureaucratised, non-governmental, secular structure - to achieve its objec¬ 
tives. It was not at all obvious at first that this should be done. It was a major 
innovation in world history, and it was the heart of the debate that divided the 
First International between 'Anarchists’ and ‘Marxists’. This debate was won, 
in terms of the main thrust of the movement, by the Marxists, if only because 
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those who ‘organise’ have, in the long run, more staying power than those who 
emphasise conspiratorial and/or individual spontaneist action. 

It is with the second debate that the issue of nationalism began to bedevil the 
social movement. Indeed, the second debate concerned precisely the attitude 
socialist movements should take to nationalist movements, in particular to 
movements of oppressed national groups. Within the framework of 
‘internationalism’, assumed by all Marxists to be a premise of proletarian class 
struggle, there seemed to emerge two major positions: (a) organise within the 
framework of existing states on a purely class basis, denouncing all 
‘nationalisms’ (that is, movements to create new states or establish sectional 
rights) as divisive of the working-class; (b) recognise that, under certain 
conditions, nationalist demands were anti-systemic and, therefore, should be 
supported, as part of the wider set of progressive demands by working-class 
movements. While this was a tactical debate of considerable importance and 
divisiveness, neither group challenged the strategic premise that ‘all history is 
the history of the class struggle’, and, hence, that the ultimate objective was 
the triumph of the proletariat. 

The third debate seemed at first to ignore nationalism. It was the debate 
over the position socialist movements should take vis-d-vis parliamentary 
activity, given the trend towards universal suffrage as of the late nineteenth 
century. This was the debate of evolution vs. revolution, Menshevism V5. 
Bolshevism, revisionism vs. orthodoxy. After 1919, this was the debate 
between the Second and Third Internationals. While on the surface the issues 
of nationalism were irrelevant here, the fact is that a Social-Democratic option 
coincided well with an acceptance of state boundaries as they were. On the 
other side, both Communist movements and movements of oppressed 
nationalities often found themselves in many parts of the world advocating 
parallel ‘revolutionary’ efforts, and thus de facto a certain sympathy grew up 
between them. I.enin explicitly sought to theorise this de facto coalition. 
Eventually, in some countries Communist parties actually took the lead in the 
national movement. This was the case notably of China and of Vietnam. 

The fourth debate that split the social movement concerned the way to 
conceive of the role of the USSR in the world movement to socialism. Stalin 
argued that it was possible to build ‘socialism in one country’, provided that 
all other Communist parties made the defence of this first beleaguered socialist 
state their primordial consideration. This had the paradoxical result that while 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) could utilise, during World 
War II and afterwards, strong nationalist appeals for the defence of the 
‘Soviet homeland’, Communist parties elsewhere were trapped sporadically 
but regularly in anti-nationalist stances. While the Trotskyist split from the 
Third International was in the long run organisationally minor, the 
‘revelations’ of Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress (1956) decisively 
shook the hegemony of the CPSU over other Communist parties. This speech 
did as much as anything to launch what Togliatti advocated as ‘polycentric 
Communism’, which turned out to be adaptations or linkages to divers 
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national realities, that is ‘national communisms’. 

Still, in all these successive debates and splits, the idea of progress remained 
firm; only the details of the itinerary varied. While the 1960s was a period of 
;onsiderable ‘disillusionment’ in various parts of the world Left forces with 
he USSR (and/or with ‘Stalinism’), many substituted other models of 
iocialist development - principally China, Vietnam, Cuba. The 1970s has. 
However, been a period in which signiHcant new sectors became disillusioned 
n turn with these other movements. The causes were many. The petering 
HUt/reversal of the Chinese Cultural Revolution and the socialist wars in 
southeast Asia were merely the most dramatic events in this second round of 
jisiliusionment. 

What we are seeing now, and will probably see still more throughout the 
1980s, is the beginning of a questioning as to whether these various revolutions 
were indeed revolutions. Of course, this is in one sense nothing new. Ever since 
the putting down of the Kronstadt rebellion, there has been such questioning. 
Indeed, there has been a long litany of ex-Communists about ‘the God that 
failed.’ But all the successive critical analyses have had one of two basic 
thrusts. The critic renounced the movement and now asserted that the ideal of 
socialism was unfeasible or even undesirable; or the critic attacked the 
movement’s leadership as renegades, who had ‘betrayed’, for personal gain, 
the social movement. What 1 believe is new today is the assertion of the 
position that the social movements in question had never been social 
movements at all but in fact always were essentially national movements - 
that Mao Zedong or Ho Chi Minh or Fidel Castro, or even Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin — were simply variants on Kemal Ataturk or Gamal Abdel Nasser 
clothed in the language of the social movement. 

Behind this suggestion lurks one that is perhaps even more serious - doubts 
sbout the idea of progress itself, and therefore about the high probability of a 
world transition to socialism. Already there are those who are suggesting that 
the true model of today’s world is that of the decline of the Roman Empire. 
When an author suggests that the only hope for ‘capitalism’ in Italy is the 
coming to power of the Italian Communist Party, this is seen as cynical wit, 
but many whisper to themselves that, nevertheless, it may be true. 

There are two main ‘charges’ made to sustain this new pessimism. It is said 
hat ‘real existing socialism’ has, in each case, involved internal repression and 
1 highly politically (and economically) stratified regime. It is further argued 
.hat all these regimes have pursued policies vis-i-vis the states that represent 
Arongholds of private capital (US, Western Europe, Japan) of seeking 
iccommodation and advantage for their elites, at the long-run expense both of 
.heir internal working classes and of neighbouring countries. 

If these allegations are in fact true; that is, if they are both correct and 
complete descriptions of the results of ISO years of revolutionary activity, it is 
ndded a sombre picture. The crisis we would be in would not be a crisis of the 
capitalist world-economy but a crisis of the social movement and of the idea of 
sialism. I believe, however, that this is not a correct picture of what has 
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happened because it is not a complete picture. It is however understandable 
that this picture is becoming widespread because of the misplaced emphases 
and incorrect historical analyses of the world social movement itself over all of 
its own history. 

The first historical element we must appreciate is that the capitalist 
development of the capitalist world-economy has far from reached its climax. 
On the contrary, there is still a considerable distance to go in the working-out 
of the processes that have been instituted, that is, in the universalisation of the 
law of value. For example, we have seldom taken into account the fact that, to 
the extent that Volume I of Capital was a correct description of the workings 
of the capitalist mode of production, it was a projection forward in time of an 
ideal-type which had not yet been realised and towards which we are still today 
moving. The analysis may have been wrong in many ways, but not because 
things have changed since the nineteenth century (the point of departure of 
almost all the ‘friendly’ critics). Quite the contrary! 

The three central structural secular trends of capitalism - mechanisation, 
commodification, and contractualisation - arc at best only partially realised 
in 1980 in the world-economy as a whole. And even if we were (illegitimately) 
to lake only the most ‘advanced’ .states as our units of analysis, it would not be 
the case even then that these states are more than ‘halfway’ in an apprpach 
towards the asymptote on some appropriate scale of measurement. As for the 
centrali.sation of the world-economy as a whole, it has been proceeding 
steadily but, when all is said and done, slowly. 

While, however, the developmental thrust of capitalism is still proceeding, 
and proceeding energetically, its very development has engendered anti- 
sy.stcmic forces within its bounds. These forces first appeared in Europe in the 
course of the nineteenth century and, from the beginning, in two forms, what 
we may genericaliy call the social movement and the national movement. 
These two forms of anti-sy.stcmic movement have always had a complicated, 
confused, and uncertain relationship one to the other. 

In the twentieth century, both movements have become generalised and, as a 
world-wide collective force, extremely strong. The ongoing politics of the 
capitalist world-economy in the twentieth century can be seen as an overt, 
continuous struggle between the forces that sustain the system and those that 
seek to transform it. That there is such a struggle few would deny. It goes by 
many descriptive names, reflecting differing ideologies. But can it go by the 
name of a worldwide class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat? 1 believe it can, although I have the impression few (even on the 
left) would agree. 

Class formation is one of the central processes of capitalist development. 
The steady (even if slow) commodillcation of labour means the steady 
proletarianisation of the workforce, that is, its increasing relative dependence 
on wages as the principal source of lifetime household income. Since the 
process is continuous in reality, and not discontinuous as much of the 
literature perceives it, we can and should speak of degrees of proletarianisation 
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^ - for the workforce in the whole of the world-economy, for the workforce of 
particular zones, for individual worker-households. This very fact means that 
the political lines between worker-households with different degrees of 
proletarianisation is far more blurred than we frequently assume, and more 
and more blurred as time goes on. Thus, objectively and subjectively, a world 
proletariat has been in the steady process of creation for a long time and 
comprises a far larger segment of the world workforce than its presumed 
‘classical’ model-group, industrial wage-workers. 

If proletarianisation is to some extent studied and analysed, this is far less 
true of the parallel process, bourgeoisification. The process of 
commodification (and not only of labour) forces all those who are not direct 
producers to relate to the economy as bourgeois, that is, as appropriators of 
and sharers in the surplus value and therefore (singly and collectively) as 
maximisers of the surplus value that is extracted. 

In this sense, the polarisation to real income distributed is in fact, at the level 
^ of the world-economy as a whole, reflected in an emergent polarised class 
structure. There is however one important dissymmetry. The steady 
proletarianisation of the world workforce has the effect of reducing social 
differentials among the workforce in the ways they relate to the work-process, 
in tl\e household structures in which they participate, and in the general 
cultural parameters of their existence. It tends to make the conditions of all 
workers reponsive to the same cyclical patterns of the world-economy. While 1 
am-not seeking to be sanguine about remaining differentials of both life-styles 
and objective conditions, the trend is in the direction of uniformisation of 
proletarian life rather than against it, and thus, to that extent, the trend is 
towards unification of political interests and, hence, eventually of political 
action. 

Bourgeoisification has opposite consequences because the surplus value off 
which the bourgeoisie lives is not merely extracted from the proletariat; it is 
also wrenched away from other competing bourgeois. Intra-bourgeois 
^ competition is the true zero-sum game. And bourgeois appetite for gain is 
structurally insatiable, since relaxing one’s efforts is merely opening up the 
way to loss of position relative to other bourgeois. 

Over time two things have been happening to the bourgeoisie. More and 
more of the upper strata - loosely defined - have been acting like bourgeois, 
and therefore discarding constraints on action deriving from other systems of 
values. This has had the net result of intensifying competition. Secondly, 
despite the concentration of capital, both the absolute number and the 
percentage of the world’s population who are bourgeois have grown and will 
continue to grow. This growth has been the consequence essentially of the 
politics of cooptation. But the other side of the safety for the bourgeoisie as a 
class provided by demographic growth of the bourgeois sector has been the 
growing pressure of bourgeois who are weaker in the economic arena to use 
their numbers and access to the political arena to gain redistribution of surplus 
value to them, a redistribution from other bourgeois. Hence, whereas 
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proletarianisation as a process tends to be unifying of the class, 
bourgeoisification tends to be divisive. The combined patterns constitute the 
real political Achilles heel of capitalism as a world-system. 

Parallel to the creation of classes in the development of capitalism has been 
the development of peoples. Peoples have, of course, in some sense always 
been there, but not really the peoples we know today. These latter peoples have 
been a political creation which has played a central role in the workings of 
capitalism as a world-system. 

The creation of states within the constraints of an interstate system has 
meant the constitution and frequent reconstitution of boundary lines based on 
immediate (and long-run) economico-strategic considerations. From the point 
of view of the previous cultural history of the world, almost all state 
boundaries of the modern world are arbitrary, even irrational. This is widely 
recognised as true of contemporary Africa but it is equally true everywhere, 
including the locus classicus of the modern state, Western Europe. 

Once created, there ha.s been a pressure to transform each state as defined by ' 
its boundaries into a nation-state, that is, one that is culturally homogeneous 
and culturally exclusive. From the point of view of those who control the state 
machinery at any given point, the creation of a ‘national society’ co-extensive 
with the state has certain clear advantages: defence of territorial elaims against 
both secession and aggrandisement of others; mobilisation of popular energies 
behind state policies; deflection of criticisms of oppressed strata and often 
reduction of their capacity to organise. This is ail well known. From the point 
of view of those who, for whatever reason, are hostile to the policies of those 
who control a given state machinery at a given point in time, it is very 
convenient to legitimise this opposition on the basis of a different perception 
of cultural, that is ‘national’, entities. These counter-claims, made by groups 
internal to the state or external or both at the same time, are ultimately claims 
for either the reconstruction of state boundaries or claims to reduce the given 
state’s strength vis-a-vis the world-economy. 

These claims and counter-claims represent both bourgeois-proletarian 
struggles and intra-bourgeois struggles. Since there is no firm objective basis 
for the cultural claims because they reside in collective consciousnesses that are 
constantly in motion, there exist no clear results to centuries of claims and 
counter-claims. The perfect nation-state has never existed, but on the other 
hand there probably exists no state without some minimum claim of national 
loyalty on the part of some of its citizens. The tension consequently is 
perpetual. If nationalism looms so large in our readings of the political map of 
the world, it is in part because it is a central phenomenon. But only in part. We 
all exaggerate it, because it is like a taut spring in perpetual tremor. It attracts 
our constant attention even though quite often the tremors effect no structural 
change. 

What I am suggesting is that we begin to distinguish between those rarer but 
very important moments when nationalism mobilises significant anti-systemic 
sentiment, and thereby affects the politics of the entire world-economy, and 
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''those more frequent moments when nationalism operates, to use another 
metaphor, as the nervous tic of capitalism as a world-system. To pursue that 
metaphor, a tic itself is only in minor ways a cause; it is in most ways a 
consequence. 

Both the social movements (of workers) and the national movements have 
involved ‘organisation’. In many cases, in most of the successful cases, they 
have involved organisations with a long history prior to accession to state 
power. The basic dilemma of a revolutionary organisation was long ago 
described by Michels. In order to change the world, we must organise in order 
to obtain power. But organisations require bureaucracies, and once created 
bureaucracies have interests which are not identical with the ostensible 
objectives of the organisation. 

Movements therefore are inherently a contradictory phenomenon - their 
own most efficacious enemy. Power may corrupt individuals but it corrupts 
^ most of all the leadership of movements. This has nothing to do with the 
psychology, the morality, or the ideological fervour of these leaders. It has 
only to do with their interests that derive from their social location. Because of 
this phenomenon, social movements have found it very difficult to remain 
essentially anti-systemic once in power, and nationalist movements have found 
it virtually impossible. Thus, whereas Vietnamese nationalism had a deeply 
anti-systemic thrust as of 1970, it had no such thrust as of 1980 (but then 
neither did Chinese or Kampuchea nationalism). 

Still, one cannot draw from this the conclusion that movement activity is 
futile and has no significant political consequence. The anti-systemic activities 
of individual movements (both social and national) are cumulative in their 
political effect on the operations of the world-economy and the interstate 
system. I have argued this in detail elsewhere and will not repeat this argument 
here.’ What I would say here is that this universality of the ‘Michels effect’ by 
no means implies that we are in a crisis of socialism, or that we are not in a 
crisis of the system. The roots of the systemic crisis are structural and the 
^ contradictions of the system are still expanding, which means the ‘crisis’ will 
yet intensify. 

What we perhaps need is to make our analyses more relevant by some 
reformulation of our vocabulary, by utilising concepts that are more 
consonant with historical reality. In the early 1960s, Sukarno of Indonesia 
suggested a new locution to apply to world politics. He spoke of ‘the new 
emerging forces.’ It was a very murky concept and those Sukarno included 
within its scope were chosen in function of various immediate foreign policy 
concerns. But the essential underlying ideas was to find an umbrella for all 
social and national movements that were anti-systemic, for as long as they 
were. We need some such concept. 

' See Immanuel Wallerstein, ‘The Future of the World-Economy'' in Terence K Hopkins and 
Immanuel Wallerstein (ed>). Processes of the World-System, B^erly Hills and Lodon; Sage, 
1980, p 167-80; also ‘The Withering Away of the States’, International Journal for the Sociology 
of Law g (4) 1980, pp 369-78. 
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We need to put this concept together with the fruitful concept of Mao 
Zedong on the ‘continued class struggle’ - continued, that is, in all those 
states where movements that had mobilised on anti-systemic bases have 
achieved state power. I don’t believe that the lesson of the 1970$ is that Mao 
Zedong taught us how to conduct this continued class struggle - his methods 
have shown themselves inefficacious - but he did delineate the problem. 

As we begin to draw an ever sharper, ever more sophisticated analysis of 
how the capitalist world-economy has operated over the past 400 years and its 
likely paths of continued development, and as we begin to feed into this 
structural analysis of cyclical rhythms and secular trends the operations of the 
anti-systemic movements themselves, we will move away from an emphasis on 
the importance of and expectations about regimes established by anti-systemic 
movements and move towards an emphasis on the modes and sourees of 
revitalisation of the movements. In this way, we can feed our knowledge back 
into these movements and thus contribute to progress in the mode of operation 
of the movements themselves. In turn such a revitalisation of the movements 
will itself play a major part in the political transformation of the system as a 
whole. 
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Soils and Civilisation; the 
decline in food security 


As the worldwide effort to expand food production loses momentum, global 
food insecurity is increasing. The grain surpluses accumulated in the food¬ 
exporting countries during the I9S0s and 1960s have disappeared. Even though 
idled US cropland has recently been returned to production, world food 
supplies are tightening and the slim excess of growth in food production over 
population is narrowing. 

Pressures on the world's cropland base are intensifying everywhere. In their 
efforts to keep up with the doubling of world food demand since the mid¬ 
century, many of the world’s farmers have adopted agricultural production 
practices that are leading to excessive rates of soil erosion. Even as pressures 
on cropland from within agriculture intensify, population growth and 
industrialisation are generating pressures to convert cropland to non-farm 
uses. The net effect of these trends in a world with little new land to bring 
under the plough is a loss of momentum in the growth of world food 
production. 

The Loss of Momentum 

The middle of the twentieth century was a watershed in the evolution of world 
agriculture. From the beginning of agriculture until 1950 most increases in 
food output came from an expansion of the area under cultivation. Since then, 
most have come from raising yields on existing cropland through the use of 
energy-intensive inputs - principally, chemical fertilisers and irrigation. 

The disappearance of frontiers notwithstanding, the mid-century also 
marked the beginning of an unprecedented growth in food production. 
Between 1950 and 1971, the world’s farmers increased grain production from 
631 million to 1,237 million metric tons. (SeeTable 1 ) In just 21 years, output 
nearly doubled. In per capita terms, this period was also one of impressive 
progress. World cereal production per person climbed from 251 kilograms in 
1950 to 330 kilograms in 1971, a gain of 31 per cent. Diets improved 
measurably in many Third World countries, and the consumption of livestock 
products climbed steadily throughout the industrial world. 

The years between mid-century and 1972 represented a unique period in the 
world’s food economy. The excess production capacity that translated into 
surplus stocks and cropland idled under US farm programmes assured 
remarkably stable food prices. This period came to an abrupt end with the 
massive Soviet wheat purchase in 1972, when the decision was made to import 
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Table 1. Worid Grain Production, Total and Per Capita, 1950^ 


Year 

1950 

Population 

(billions) 

2.51 

Grain 
Production 
(million 
metric tons) 

631 

Grain 
Production 
Per Person 
(kilograms) 
251 

1960 

3.03 

863 

285 

1970 

3.68 

1137 

309 

1971 

3.75 

1237 

330 

1972 

3.82 

1197 

314 

1973 

3.88 

1290 

332 

1974 

3.96 

1256 

317 

1975 

4.03 

1275 

316 

1976 

4.11 

1384 

337 

1977 

4.18 

1378 

330 

1978 

4.26 

1494 

351 

1979 

4.34 

1437 

331 . 

1980 (prcl.) 

4.42 

1432 

324 


Source: Populaiion data from United Nations; grain data from US Department c 
Agriculture (USDA). 

grain rather than ask consumers to tighten their belts. Within months, th 
world price of wheat had doubled and famine had returned to the Indian sub 
contincnl, Africa, and elsewhere after an absence of a quarter century. 

Since 1971, gains in output have barely kept pace with population growth 
production per person has fluctuated widely but shown little real increase. /■ 
review of the rate of growth in grain production by decade shows a clear los 
of momentum. Per capita grain production worldwide climbed 14 per cen 
during the 1950s, 8 per cent during the 1960s, but only 5 per cent during th 
1970s. In Africa, where population growth during the 1970s was the faste; 
ever recorded for any continent, the food safety margin disappeared entirely a 
growth in food production fell below that of population. The 14 per cent de 
dine in per capita grain production in Africa during that decade was the firt 
sustained continent-wide decline since World War II. 

Declining Food Security 

From the late 1940s through the early 1970s, the world enjoyed a 
unprecendented period of food security. Grain carry-over stocks - the grain i 
bins when the new harvest begins - were available for use when needed. Idle 
US cropland could be brought back into production within a year. Together 
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' these two reserves provided security for all humanity, a cushion against any 
imaginable disaster. 

As recently as 1%9, the amount of grain that was either held in storage or 
that could be produced within a season on idled US cropland amounted to 91 
days of world consumption. Following poor harvests in key producing coun¬ 
tries in 1972 and 1974, world reserves fell to only 40 days. (See Table 2.) 

Table 2. Index of World Food Security, 1960-80 

Grain Equiv. Reserves 

of Idled as Days 


Year 
, 1960 

* 1965 

Reserve 
Stocks 
of Grain 

198 

US Cropland 
(million 
metric tons) 

36 

Total 

Reserves 

234 

of World 
Consumption 
(days) 

102 

143 

70 

213 

80 

1970 

165 

71 

236 

77 

1971 

183 

46 

229 

73 

1972. 

142 

78 

220 

66 

1973 

147 

25 

172 

51 

1974 

132 

4 

136 

40 

1975 

138 

3 

141 

40 

1976 

192 

3 

195 

55 

1977 

191 

1 

192 

51 

1978 

218 

21 

249 

62 

1979 

181 

15 

206 

51 

1980 

151 

0 

151 

40 


Source: Worldwatch Institute, derived from USDA data. 

At this level, grain stocks constituted little more than pipeline supplies, barely 
enough, that is, to fill the supply line between the farmer and the ultimate 
consumer. Shortfalls in harvests during the mid-1970s meant that the 
rebuilding of the world food reserves depleted in 1972 was put off until 1976. 
With some uncommonly good harvests in the late 1970s, the food situation 
stabilised temporarily. But in 1980, a poor harvest in the Soviet Union and a 
mediocre one in the United States drew world food reserves down to a near¬ 
record low. 

The world enters the 1980s with only one of its two traditional reserves - 
the carry-over stocks of grain. For the Erst time in close to a generation, there 
is no cropland idled under US farm programmes. The loss of this reserve, 
which provided security for the entire world, may be permanent. Carry-over 
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stocks of grain in 1980 amounted to 40 days-worth of consumption. In 1981, 
they are expected to fall somewhat further. Except for 1974 and 1975, when 
reserves dropped to 40 days of consumption after bad weather reduced the 
harvest, food supplies have not been this low since World War 11. 

Given the intertwined global food economy, food insecurity increases 
everywhere as agriculture is extended into marginal areas. Although the Soviet 
‘Virgin Lands’ arc a major source of bread for Soviet tables, they are in an 
area of light and highly variable rainfall, subject to crop failure one year in 
every three or four. When the USSR decided to offset these periodic shortfalls 
by increasing imports, the instability that had been confined to the Soviet food 
economy spread to the entire world. 

Soil erosion, now accelerating on every continent, also contributes to food 
supply instability. When the organic matter in soil is reduced as a result of 
erosion, the soil’s water-retention capacity declines so that the land becomes 
more vulnerable to short-term dry spells. A study by the US Center for 
Environmental Assessment Services showed that eroded soils that had a yield 
30 per cent less than a non-croded control plot also had a yield that was four 
times more variable.' Too often, efforts to expand output by extending 
ciillivaiiiin on to marginal land increase harvest variability and global food 
insecurity. 

The Return of Famine 

From World War II up to 1971 the United States intervened unilaterally with 
food-aid shipments wherever famine threatened. For example, after conse¬ 
cutive monsoon failures in India in 196S and 1966, the United States shipped a 
fifth of its wheal crop to that country two consecutive years to avert famine. 
Now, .stripped of its reserves, the international community can no longer be 
relied on to respond effectively to crop shortages in poor countries. 

The food scarcities and fluctuating grain prices of the early 1970s brought 
the return of famine. The poorest countries were among the hardest hit. With 
two poor harvests during the early 1970s, Bangladesh saw death rates climb 
sharply twice. An estimated 427,000 lives were lost in 1971-2 and another 
330,000 in 1974-5.' After a weak monsoon and a poor harvest in 1972, the 
Indian Government discovered that the Soviet Union had tied up most the 
world's exportable wheat supplies, leaving little for India to use to offset its 
poor harvest. Thus, the Indian Government sat by helplessly while food 
consumption fell and death rates climbed. The increase in death rates in the 
three poorest states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and Orissa alone claimed an 
estimated 829,000 lives.' This loss of life in India far exceeded the total eombat 
fatalities suffered in any war .since World War II. 

During the 1970s, hunger also took a heavy toll in Africa, where a prolonged 

' ‘A System to Provide Early Warning of Drought in Developing Countries’, Wealher and 

Climate Report, (Washington DC; Nautilus Press, February 1981). 

•' I ester R Brown, World Population Trends: signs of hope, signs of stress, (Worldwatch Paper 

No. 8) Washington DC: Worldwatch Institute, October 1976. 

' ihid. 
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drought in the Sahel brought the deteriorating food situation into sharp focus. 
Senegal, Mauritania, Niger, Upper Volta, Chad, and Mali all suffered loss of 
life. Further eastward in Africa, the ecological deterioration of Ethiopia’s 
food system was also made all too apparent by a drought that claimed an 
estimated 200,000 lives and brought Haile Selassie’s 47-year reign to an end.* 
Although grain stocks were partially rebuilt in the late 1970s, the global 
supply-demand balance has again become delicate, as the sensitivity of 
commodity prices to weather reports attests. Now, a poor harvest in a major 
producing country can set off a wave of global inflation. In poor countries, 
where rising food prices can push death rates upward, reduced harvests can 
have a demographic, as well as an economic, impact. 

The North American Breadbasket 

Another source of world food insecurity is the dependence of the entire world 
, on North America for food supplies. (See Table 3.) This unhealthy dependence 
has both meteorological and political dimensions since both the United States 
and Canada are affected by the same climatic cycles and since heavy 
dependence on any two countries for grain gives these governments 
extraordinary political power. 


Table 3. The Changing Pattern of World Grain Trade* 


Region 

1934-38 

1948-52 1960 1970 

(million metric tons) 

1980 

North America 

+ 5 

-1-23 

+ 39 

+ 56 

+ 131 

Latin America 

+ 9 

+ 1 

0 

+ 4 

- 10 

Western Europe 

-24 

-22 

-25 

-30 

- 16 

Eastern Europe and USSR 

+ 5 

0 

0 

0 

- 46 

Africa 

+ 1 

0 

- 2 

- 5 

- 15 

Asia 

+ 2 

- 6 

-17 

-37 

- 63 

Australia and New Zealand 

+ 3 

-i- 3 

+ 6 

+ 12 

+ 19 


*PIus sign indicates net exports; minus sign, net imports. 

Source: Food and Agriculture Organisation, US Department of Agriculture, 
and author’s estimates. 

Prior to World War II, Western Europe was the only grain-importing 
region. North America was not the only exporter nor even the leading one. 
During the late 1930s, Latin American grain exports were nearly double those 
of North America, and Eastern Europe (including the Soviet Union) was 
exporting five million tons annually, the same amount as North America. All 
this has now changed beyond recognition. Asia has developed a massive 
deficit. Africa, Latin America, and Eastern Europe all import food. Western 
Europe, consistently importing IS to 30 million tons, has been the most stable 

* Jack Shepherd, The Politics of Starvation, Wathington DC: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 197S. 
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element throughout the period. North America’s emergence as the world’s 
breadbasket began in the 1940s. The scale of exports expanded graduall> 
during the 1950s and 19€0s, but then more than doubled during the 1970s as 
scores of countries began to lose the capacity to feed themselves. 

This dramatic transformation of intercontinental food flows reflects wide 
differences in population growth, widely varying levels of agricultural 
management, and, in many countries, a rate of soil erosion that is draining 
cropland of its fertility. As recently as 1950, for example. North America and 
Latin America had roughly equal populations - 163 and 168 million, 
respectively. But while North America’s population growth has tapered off 
substantially since then, Latin America’s has escalated, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Peru, and Brazil all have population growth rates of close to 3 per cent per 
year. Had North America’s 1950 population expanded at 3 per cent per year, it 
would have reached 395 million in 1980 (rather than the actual 248 million), 
absorbing virtually all the region’s exportable surplus and leaving the 
continent struggling to maintain self-sufficiency. 

Today, over a hundred countries rely on North American grain. The world¬ 
wide movement of countries from export to import status is a much travelled 
one-way street. The reasons vary, but the tide is strong; no country has gone 
against it since World War 11. Literally scores of countries have become food 
importers, but not one major new exporter has emerged. 

For most countries, the need for imported food is more likely to increase 
than decrease. Agricultural mismanagement and inefficiency have taken their 
toll on food production, particularly in the Third World and the centrally- 
planned economies of Eastern Europe. It is difficult, for example, to sec how 
the Soviet Union can avoid importing even more grain in the near future. 
Indeed, 1982 Soviet grain imports will amost certain exceed 40 million metric 
tons, more than any country has ever imported.' 

Other countries also face rapidly growing deficits. Egypt has little 
opportunity for expanding its agricultural base and yet its population is 
growing rapidly. According to International Food Policy Research Institute 
projections, Nigeria will have a food deficit of at least 17 million tons of grain 
annually by 1990 if recent trends continue.* Mexican grain imports are 
growing by leaps and bounds, and unless it loses an even larger fraction of its 
population through illegal migration to the United States, this trend is likely to 
continue. The .story is fundamentally the same in scores of countries. 

Although the need for imported grain is projected to continue growing, the 
capacity of North America to respond to these demands may ultimately be 
overwhelmed. The disappearance of idled cropland, the growing use of US 
grain in alcohol-fuel distilleries, and the projected decline in irrigated acreage 

• us Departiricnl of Agricutture (USUA), Foreign Agricultural Service, Foreign Agricultural 
Circular FG-27.llI, 13 July 1981. 

' The Iniernational Food Policy, Research Institute. Food Needs of Developing Countries: 
prujentons of produemm and consumption la 1990, Research Rcpttrt 3, (Washington, DC. 
December 1977). 
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in key farm states, all make it more difficult to sustain the rapid growth in 
North American food exports on which the world has none too wisely come to 
rely. 

Behind this trade issue, a philosophical debate is beginning to emerge on the 
wisdom of mining soils in order to meet the ever-growing world demand. 
Many agricultural analysts and environmentalists now argue that it makes 
little sense to sacrifice a resource that has been a source of economic strength 
since colonial days merely to buy a few billion barrels of oil. The current trend 
is fraught with risks both for those whose livelihoods depend on land being 
productive and for those in countries dependent on food imports that will dry 
up if the mining of soil continues. Even for the importing countries, lower 
imports and a reduction in pressure on North American soil resources in the 
short-term would be better than losing the region’s export capacity over the 
long run. 

Conversion of Cropland to Non-farm Use 

Agriculture’s principal competition for land comes from urban expansion, 
village expansion, energy production, and highway construction. In the United 
States, the world's leading food producer, nearly a million acres of prime 
cropland was converted to non-farm uses each year between 1967 and 1977.^ 
In tflc extreme case of Florida - the source of half the grapefruits in the world 
and a quarter of the oranges - all the prime farmland will be put to other uses 
by. the end of the century if current trends continue. In Virginia, 24 per cent of 
the prime cropland could be lost; in California, 16 per cent.’ 

Rural states area also feeling the squeeze. According to Allen Hidlebaugh of 
the National Agricultural Lands Study staff, ‘Even in America’s agricultural 
hearland - the corn belt stales - there is cause for concern. We anticipate a 
total 3.2 million acre prime farmland loss in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Missouri combined. If present trends continue to the year 2000, the annual loss 
will equal 480 million bushels of corn - at $2.50 a bushel, a permanent loss of 
$1 billion a year, every year, by the century’s end.’* 

Data on changing land use elsewhere confirm that the growth of cities is a 
leading source of cropland loss. A study of urban encroachment on Europe’s 
grazing lands and croplands from 1960 to 1970 found that West Germany lost 
1 per cent of its agricultural land every four years. For France and the United 
Kingdom, the loss was nearly 2 per cent over the decade.'* For the Third 
World, information on land lost to rapid urbanisation is less reliable. But UN 
demographers expect the world’s urban population to expand from 1.81 

’ USDA, Soil and Water Resources Conservation Act (RCAJ Summary oj Appraisal, Parts I and 
II, anil Programme Report. Review Draft. I9IHI. (Washinfilon. IK’, 19S0); Nalinnal Agricultural 
Lands Study (NALS), co-chaired by USDA and the Council on Environmental Quality, Final 
Report 19111, (Washington, DC, 17 January 1981). 

• M Rupert Cutler. "The Peril of Vanishing Farmlands', New York Times, 1 July 1980. 

• ibid. 

Organisation for hcunomic Cooperation and Development (OECD), I-anel Use Policies and 
Agriculture, (Paris, 1976). 
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billion in 1980 to 3.16 billion in 20 years." If this projected increase creato 
need for only 0.04 hectares per person, then the world’s cities would occupy 
additional 54 million hectares of land by the year 2000. If 40 per cent of tl 
total is converted cropland, cities will be built on an area as large as t 
cultivated area of France." 

Although this projected loss would amount to less than 2 per cent of t 
world’s cropland, the impact on global food output is likely to be greaU 
since cities are usually situated on the most fertile soils. A study of changii 
land-use patterns in Canada reports that ‘half of the farmland lost to urbt 
expansion is coming from the best one-twentieth of our farmland.’” But ev< 
if the best doesn’t go first, the worldwide loss of 25 million hectares woul 
mean the loss of enough food to feed some 84 million people. 

Even outside cities, habitats claim farmland. In the Third World, villag 
growth extends into agricultural fields. Living-space requirements of the 1 
million people added to India's population each year are at least partly met b 
homes built on cropland surrounding the nation’s cities and 600,000 villages.’ 
Further east, China is also losing cropland to cities and industry. USDA Chin; 
specialist Alva Erisman reports that ‘water control projects, urban growth 
and the appropriation of agricultural land for roads, railroads, airfields 
industrial plants, and military uses has removed good farmland fron 
cultivation.’” Dwight Perkins of Harvard makes the same point, noting thai 
the 10 per cent annual growth in modern industry has occurred partly at th< 
expense of agricultural lands next to the city limits, where most factories 
spring up.” 

Rivalling urbanisation as a claimant on cropland is energy production. 
Hydroelectric dams can inundate vast stretches of rich bottomland 
(agricultural land adjacent to rivers or watercourses), even as they add to the 
irrigated area. In the United States, where coal production is projected to 
climb steadily, some of the most accessible reserves of coal are by an accident 
of geography directly beneath some of the nation’s finest farmland. In 
Congressional testimony, the zoning administrator of coal-rich Knox County, 
Illinois, indicated that strip-mining threatened 284,(X)0 acres of farmland in his 
county alone.” 

How much cropland will be paved over, built on, strip-mined, or flooded 

” t’hilip M Mauser and Ruben W Gardner, 'Urban Future: trends and prospects'. Background 
drK'utnent prepared for the International Conference on Population and the Urban Future, 
Rome, 1-4 September I9S0. 

" Food and Agriculture Organisation, PAO Production Yearhook, 1978, Rome; FAO, 1979. 

" Science t'ouncil of Canada. Populalhn, rechnotogy and Resources (Ottawa, July 1976). 

’* Country Report of the Indian Government to the UN Conference on Human Settlements 
(Vancouver, June 1976). 

" Alva l .risiiun, 'Cliinii. .igriculliirc in the sevenlies' in US Congress. .Iiiint Economic Committee, 
China' a icassissmcni »/ thi' camoim. Committee Print, (Washington DC, 10 July 1975). 

'• Dwight Perkins, ‘Constraints Influencing China’s Agricultural Performance' in China.- A 
reassessmeal of the economy. 

I.etici to Bert Lance, Director, Office of Management and Budget, from Norman A Berg, Soil 
Con.servalion Service, USDA, Washington DC, 18 March 1977. 
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over the remainder of this century is unknown, but if the projected growth in 
population and income should materialise, then urbanisation, energy 
production, and transportation are certain to continue encroaching upon 
cropland. 

Although land hunger has never been greater, the amount of cropland 
abandoned each year as economic pressures interact with ecological forces 
may also be at a record high. On balance, it is difficult to envisage an increase 
in the cropland base of much more than 10 per cent by the end of the century. 
With projected population growth, this modest increase would leave us in the 
year 2000 with only 0.13 hectares of cereal land per person, nearly a quarter 
less than the 0.17 hectares we each now have. (Sm Table 4) 

Table 4. World Population and Area in Cereals, 19S0 and 1980, 

With Projections to 2000 




Area in 

Area Per 


Population 

Cereals 

Person 

Year 

(billions) 

(milliion hectares) 

(hectares) 

1950 

2.51 

601 

0.24 

1980 

4.42 

753 

0.17 

20(^0 

6.20 

828 

0.13 


Source: United Nations; US Department of Agriculture, and author’s 
projections. 

Thinning Topsoii 

Just as important to food production as the amount of land available to 
produce crops is its condition. Only inches deep (usually less than a foot) over 
much of the earth’s surface, topsoil forms a fertile carpet over less productive 
subsoils. As the topsoil layer is lost, subsoil becomes part of the tillage layer, 
reducing the soil’s organic matter, nutrient content, water-retention capacity, 
aeration, and other structural characteristics that make it ideal for plant 
growth. 

Soil erosion is a natural process, one that occurs even on land in grass or in 
forests. But on land that is cleared and cropped, erosion often accelerates. 
Whenever the pace of erosion exceeds the natural rate of soil formation - 
what soil scientists call the tolerance or ‘T factor' - the topsoil thins and 
eventually disappears, leaving only subsoil or even bare rock. New soil formed 
by natural processes commonly ranges from two to five tons per acre per year. 
Only when the soil erosion exceeds this does the land begin to lose its long-term 
productivity. 

As the worldwide demand for food mounts, cultivation is being so 
intensified on some soils that excessive erosion and a gradual decline in 
inherent soil fertility are resulting. Elsewhere, cultivation is being extended on 
to less productive, erosion-prone soils. For most countries, the growing 
demand for food is internally generated, but for the United States the stresses 
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on soils come from growing food deficits worldwide. 

Within the United States, this mounting demand for food since mid¬ 
century, combined with the availability of cheap nitrogen fertiliser, has led 
farmers to abandon traditional rotations that included soil-retaining pastures 
and hay in favour of continuous cropping of corn and other row crops. As a 
result, the overall gains in grain production since the mid-century have been 
impressive, but the price paid in lost topsoil has been high. Fourteen years of 
data gathered at tW Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station show land 
planted to a corn-wheat-clover rotation losing an average of 2.7 tons of topsoil 
per acre annually through erosion, whereas comparable land planted 
continuously to corn lost 19.7 tons per acre annually.'* Although the first is 
well within the tolerance range established by soil scientists, the latter leads to 
a progre.ssive thinning of the topsoil layer. In Iowa alone, 260 million tons of 
soil is lost from cropland each year. According to the Iowa State University 
Experiment Station, this soil ‘simply cannot be replaced within our lifetime or 
tho.sc of our children. The eroded soil is gone, depleting the fertility of the 
land.”* 

Concern with lhe.se trends in the United States led in 1977 to the passage of 
the Soil and Water Resources Conservation Act, which called for a detailed 
survey of the stale of US soils. Soil scientists discovered ‘alarmingly high’ rates 
of erosion by water in several states."* Tennes.see, for example, was losing an 
average of 14.1 tons of topsoil per acre of cropland; Missouri, 11.4 tons; 
Mississippi, 10.9 tons; and Iowa, 9.9 tons. In the Great Plains, wind erosion 
was particularly severe, claiming an average of 14.9 tons per acre in Texas and 
8.9 tons in Colorado. 

Nationally, water erosion alone removes annually some two billion tons of 
US topsoil - just over a billion tons more than is formed each year.^‘ 
Assuming 160 tons per acre-inch of soil and a typical topsoil depth of eight 
inches, this billion tons represented the loss of 781,000 acres of cropland 
equivalent per year. One obvious way of curbing this excessive loss would be to 
return to rotation cropping, but unfortunately this less intensive form of 
cultivation would not yield enough to satisfy burgeoning grain-import needs 
abroad. 

Elsewhere in the world, the doubling of demand for food over the past 
generation has forced farmers on to dry and steep lands, which are inherently 
susceptible to erosion. In the Third World, record rates of population growth 
have forced farmers on to mountain soils, leaving them no time to construct 
terraces. Once the natural cover is removed, the topsoil quickly washes into 
adjaccnl valleys, where it silts streams, reservoirs and canals. 

In Andean Latin America, skewed land ownership patterns can aggravate 

'• Soil Denradalion; E/fecn on Agricultural Productivity, Interim Report Number Four 

(Washinfiton IX'; November 1980). 

'• Iowa Experiment Station, ‘Our Thinning Soil,' Research for a Belter Iowa, February 1977. 
“ USDA, Soil and Water Resources Conservation (RCA), Summary of Appraisal, Parts / and II, 

and Program Report, Review Drqft 1980, (Washington DC: 1980). 

” ibid. 
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this problem. Wealthy ranchers use the relatively level valley floors for cattle 
grazing, forcing small landholders on to steep slopes to produce subsistence 
crops. This pattern leads to severe soil erosion on the slopes, which impairs the 
productivity of both the mountain-sides and the valleys. 

Where fallowing and other restitutional agricultural practices have fallen by 
the wayside, compensatory measures can go only so far. In the Soviet Union, 
attempts to regain food self-sufficiency by investing heavily in agriculture are 
stymied because soils have lost some of their inherent productivity. Measuring 
extreme degradation of croplands in terms of gully formation, soil scientists at 
the Soil Erosion Laboratory at Moscow University have found that while only 
2 per cent of the south central Soviet Union shows severe gullying, as much as 
SO per cent of the land could follow suit as efforts to intensify agriculture 
proceed." A parallel Soviet study of the present gully network in the steppe 
and forest steppe regions of the European USSR found that gully formation 
has accelerated as ‘good land reserves became exhausted and sloping land 
began to be ploughed.’" In an analysis of the USSR’s agricultural plans. 
Thane Gustafson of Harvard University observes that the Soviet Government 
must now reckon with ‘SO years of neglect that have left a legacy of badly-damaged 
soils.’^* 

^ven while soil erosion raises the demand in the Soviet Union for food 
imports, it reduces export capacity elsewhere. For example, Australia is 
experiencing serious soil erosion as it responds to the growing world demand 
for grain exports. Canberra-based soil scientist C L Watson reports that ‘some 
SO per cent of our existing agricultural and arid lands need ameliorative 
measures to just maintain present productivity.’" 

Neighbouring Indonesia is falling prey to the same neglect. A report from 
the US Embassy in Jakarta indicates that soil erosion is bringing on an 
‘ecological emergency’ in Java, laying waste to land at an alarming rate, much 
faster than present reclamation programmes can restore it.’" Similar pressures 
are building in Pakistan’s rain-fed agricultural regions. An AID officer in the 
Punjab area reports the annual abandonment of several thousand hectares of 
cropland because of severe degradation caused by erosion.” In Nepal, the 
country’s rivers now annually carry 240 million cubic metres of soil to India, 
making that country the recipient of what has been described as Nepal’s ‘most 
precious export.’" 

” B F Kosov et al, ‘The Gullying Hazard in the Midland Region of the USSR in Conjunction 
with Economic Development', Soviet Geograph)', March 1977. 

” Ye, F Zorina, B F Kosov, and S D Prokhorova, ‘The Role of the Human Factor in the 
Development of the Gullying in the Steppe and Wooded Steppe of the European USSR,’ Soviet 
Geograph)!, January 1977, 

" Thane Gustafson, ‘Transforming Soviet Agriculture: Brezhnev’s gambit on land 
iniprovctnent’. Public Policy, Summer 1977. 

“ C I. Watson. Letter to the Editor. Search. April 19W). 

'• Report from United States Embassy, Jakarta, March 1976. 

” US Agency for International Development (AID), ‘Fiscal Year 1980 Budget Proposal for 
Pakistan’, Washington DC, 1978. 

’• Master Plan for Power Development and Supply, Kathmandu, Nepal: His Majesty’s 
Government, with Nippon Koei Company. 1970. 
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In Ethiopia, according to a US AID Mission report, ‘There is a 
environmental nightmare unfolding before our eyes ... It is the result of th 
acts of millions of Ethiopians struggling for survival: scratching the surface c 
eroded land and eroding it further; cutting down the trees for warmth and fu( 
and leaving the country denuded... Over one billion - one billion - tons ( 
topsoil flow from Ethiopia’s highlands each year.’^* In South Africa, biologii 
John Hanks cslimates that the province of Natal, incorporating Kwazulu, ' 
losing 200 million tons of topsoil annually.^” 

Although far from complete, this litany of disasters merely suggests th 
scope and impact of soil erosion. A 1977 United Nations survey reported tht 
almost one-fifth of the world's cropland is now being steadily degraded, bi 
more recent data indicate that it could be closer to one-third.” In the Unite 
States, 34 per cent of all cropland is losing topsoil at a rate that is underminin 
long-term productivity.” 

Underscoring the gravity of the erosion threat is convincing evidence ths 
the adoption of erosion control practices is often not cost-effective for th 
farmer. An interdisciplinary team of agricultural scientists studied land i 
southern Iowa where erosion was excessive and calculated the projected neat 
term costs of erosion in terms of additional energy use, additional fertilis 
use, and reduction in yields. They found that the costs of reducing soil erosio 
to a tolerable level came to three times the immediate economic benefits c 
doing so.” Unles.s governments share the cost of erosion control practices, 
typical farmer with a narrow profit margin and with land suffering fror 
excessive erosion appears to have two choices: adopt the costly erosion contre 
measures needed and face bankruptcy in the near term, or continue wi" 
busine.ss as usual until eventually the inherent productivity of the land falls t 
the point where it must be abandoned. 

The tough choice confronting farmers in the US Midwest must be made th 
world over, Differences in economic systems notwithstanding, the same basi 
pressures on the land are at work everywhere. In the interaction between th 
demands of the economic system and the tolerance of ecological system, 
ideological boundaries count for little. 

Land Productivity Trends 

In a world where 70 million new residents are added each year and where litt 
fertile new land awaits the plough, land productivity is the key to the foo 
prospect. Following World War 11, crop yields began to rise in a sustainec 

'• Alt), ‘Fiscal Year IV80 Budget Proposal for Ethiopia’, Washington DC, 1978. 

Lecture given by John Hanks, Director of the Institute of Natural Resources, Pietermarit: 
hurg. Republic of South Africa, in Washington DC, 3 July 1980. 

" United Nations Conference on Desertification, ‘Economics and Financial Aspects of the Pla 
of Action to Combat Desertification’, Nairobi, 29 August-9 September, 1977. 

" National Agricultural Lands Study, co-chaired by USDA and the Council on Environments 
Quality (Wa.shington DC, November 1980). 

“ Paul Rosenberg, Russel Knutsen, and Lacy Harmon, ‘Predicting the Effects of Soil Oepletio 
from Erosion’, Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, May/June 1980, 
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systematic fashion in virtually every industrial country. During the 1960s, the 
introduction of the fertiliser-responsive varieties of wheat and rice enabled 
many Third World countries to raise food output per hectare too. Between 
mid-century and the early 1970s the steady rise in cereal yield per hectare was 
one of the most predictable trends in the world economy, increasing at an 
average of 2.2 per cent annually. Since 1970, however, the rate has fallen to 1.6 
per cent per year as idled (and usually marginal) US cropland was returned to 
production and as the price of energy intensive inputs rose. (See Table S.) 

Tabk 5. World Production Harvested Area and Yields 
Cereals, 1950-80 



Production 

Area 

Yield 


(million 

(million 

(metric tons 

Year 

metric tons) 

hectares) 

per hectare) 

1950 

631 

601 

1.05 

1960 

863 

682 

1.26 

1970 

1137 

704 

1.62 

1980 

1432 

753 

1.88 


Source: US Department of Agriculture 


Numerous factors appear responsible for the drop in the rate at which yields 
have been increasing. In the great majority of situations, the new cropland 
being brought under the plough is of lower quality than the land already in 
use. Often the marginal land added replaces prime land that has been 
withdrawn for non-farm uses, leading to a reduction in land quality that is not 
evident from data on overall cropland area. 

Also sapping farmland productivity is the reduction of fallow area in 
dryland farming regions. As world wheat prices rose between ]%9 and 1974, 
US summer fallow land dropped from 17 million to 13 million hectares.’* The 
stresses are evident in other dryland farming regions as well. The US 
Agricultural Attach^ in Moscow reported a strikingly similar reduction in 
fallow land in the Soviet Union from 17 million to 12 million hectares after the 
massive crop shortfall and heavy imports of 1972.’® 

In tropical and subtropical regions, where fallowing evolved as a method of 
restoring fertility, mounting population pressures are forcing shifting 
cultivators to shorten rotation cycles and, thus, to undermine the land’s 
productivity. In Nigeria, for example, where farming has been expanded on to 
marginal land and fallow cycles shortened, cereal yields have been falling since 
the early 1960s. A World Bank study of Nigeria reports ‘fallow periods under 


“ USDA, Economics, Statistics, and Cooperative Service, Washington DC, private 
communication, 22 August 1978. 

" Figures through 1970 from Soviet Statistical Handbook (Moscow: date unknown); more recem 
figures are from Agriculture in the USSR, 1971-77 (Moscow; date unknown) and The National 
Economy of the USSR (annual) (Moscow: various issues). 
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shifting cultivation have become too short to restore fertility in some areas.’^* 
In some localities, the original cropping cycle of 10 to IS years has already 
been reduced to five. 

While the shortening of fallow cycles is reducing land productivity in some 
countries, soil erosion is reducing it in others. One of the big unknowns facing 
agricultural analysts is how rapidly excessive soil erosion will reduce land 
productivity. If this erosion continues in the US Corn Beit, estimates ‘that 
potential corn and soybean fields would probably be reduced by 15 to 30 per 
cent on some soils by the year 2030.’ A study of the erosion of Piedmont soils 
in Georgia showed a six-inch loss of topsoil reducing average yields 41 per 
cent. A similar degree of erosion in West Tennessee led to a 42 per cent drop in 
corn yields.” 

The Ia>ss of Irrigated Land 

Irrigated lands, which provide a disproportionaly large share of the world's 
Ibod. arc also under siege. They arc threatened both by ecological forces - 
waterlogging and salinity - and by economic forces that divert water to 
competing u.ses. In addition, some land is being irrigated by so-called ‘fossil 
water' - water from aquillers that can’t be recharged. For the world as a 
whole, irrigated acreage is still expanding since the area in new projects 
exceeds losses. But in some localities, irrigated acreage is shrinking. 

As old as irrigation itself, waterlogging and salinity helped undermine some 
of the earlier Middle Eastern civilisations. Although the designers of the 
earliest irrigation systems in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley did not understand 
subterranean hydrology well enough to prescribe corrective action, modern 
irrigation engineers do. Now the problem is the cost: according to a recent UN 
estimate, .salvage costs on average $650 per hectare.** 

Worldwide data compiled by the United Nations indicate that one-tenth of 
tlic world's total irrigated area is waterlogged - some 21 million hectares.**' 
The productivity on this land has fallen by 20 per cent, and almost as much 
land has been rendered less productive by salinisation. Although fully half the 
world’s irrigation capacity has been developed since 1950, these gains are 
already being undermined by waterlogging and salinity. These modern 
experiences with irrigation mirror the experience of the early Mesopotamian 
civilisation, though on a far larger scale. In the current agronomic literature of 
China, references to the problem abound. And in the Nile River Valley, the 
more intensive irrigation made possible by the Aswan High Dam has upset the 
long-standing water balance, waterlogging and salting some Egyptian soils 
historically free of this problem. Many farms in the American southwest have 

'• Woulcr Tims, Nigeria: Options for Long-Term Development (Baltimore; for the World Bank, 

Johns Hopkins University Prc.ss, 1974). 

” Each of these studies is cited in the NAl.S, Soil Degradation: Effects on Agricultural 

Productivity, op. cil. 

" UN Conference on Desertification, ‘Economic and Financial Aspects of the Plan of Action to 

Combat Desertification,' Nairobi, 29 August-9 September 1977. 

'* itiid. 
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drainage systems that remove the salt from irrigated fields, but some of that 
unwanted salt ends up in river waters that eventually irrigate Mexican crops. 

Rehabilitating waterlogged soils takes time and prodigious amounts of 
capital - witness the heavy Soviet investments in agricultural land reclamation 
and irrigation. In Pakistan, a country almost entirely dependent on irrigation for 
food production, waterlogging and salinity affect the productivity of much of the 
land.^*' As a result of heavy investments in reclamation, much of it from foreign 
aid, the process has now been reversed. 

Besides the endemic problems irrigation is subject to, increasing urban and 
industrial demands for water in arid areas threatens the future of irrigated 
agriculture. Two cases in point are those of the Soviet Union’s south central 
region and the US Great Plains and southwest. Soviet efforts to regain food 
sdlf-sufficiency rest heavily on attempts to expand irrigation, but ambitious 
plans and heavy capital commitments may fly in the face of reality if the water 
shortages predicted for the southern half of the country materialise. In 
Arizona, the irrigated area in agriculturally important Maricopa County is 
shrinking steadily as water is diverted to the rapidly expanding Phoenix 
metropolitan area. Between the late 1930s and the early 1970s, the irrigated 
area fell from 224,000 to 177,900 hectares.*’ Yet even with reduced 
agricultural demands, groundwater levels have been dropping by some 10 to 20 
feet per year. 

California has similar problems, though on a larger scale. As a result of Los 
Angeles’s thirst, irrigated valleys that were once lush green have now turned to 
dusty brown. However wasteful and illogical, urban claims nearly always take 
precedence over farm demands for water, either because of economics, 
politics, or both. 

In the southern Great Plains of the United States, irrigated agriculture is 
threatened by the depletion of the vast Ogallala aquifer, the water-bearing 
stratum that underlies the western plains from Nebraska south to Texas. The 
land atop this aquifer accounts for much of the growth in US irrigated acreage 
since 1945. Many of the country’s largest beef feedlots developed here because 
ut a unique combination - a dry climate and peintiful supplies of grain 
sorghum, corn, and alfalfa grown on irrigated land. Unfortunately, the 
Ogallala aquifer is essentially non-rechargeable, so extensive irrigation in parts 
of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico will be a 
relatively short-lived affair. A USDA study of 32 counties in the Texas 
panhandle, where-the aquifer is uncommonly shallow, estimated that by 1995 
fuel price increases and water-table depletion will eliminate irrigation entirely 
there, forcing a return to dryland farming.*^ 

In the western United States, efforts to develop the extensive coal and oil- 

** DN Conference on Desertincation, ‘Synthesis of Case Studies of Desertincation', Nairobi, 
2V August - 9 September 1977. 

*' Arizona Water Commission, Inventory of Resource and Uses, State of Arizona, July I97J. 
*' Kenneth B. Young, Jerry M. Coomer, Effects of Satural Gas Price Increases on Texas High 
Plains Irrigation, I976-202S, Agricultural Report No. 448 (Washington DC: USDA, 
Economics, Statistics and Cooperatives Service, February 1980). 
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shale resources will divert still more water from agriculture. A Resources for 
the Future study concludes that ‘water demands for energy development 
compound urban pressures upon irrigated agriculture. Every recipe for energy 
development has “add water’’ in its instructions.’'^^ This analysis indicates that 
‘a coal gasification plant in New Mexico or Arizona processing 24 million tons 
of coal per year to meet the energy needs of a million people would use about 
300,000 acre feet of water per year. A 10,000 megawatt coal-fired thermal 
electric power plant in the four corners region requires about 230,000 acre feet 
of water per year.’ 

While waterlogging and salinity have long been undermining irrigated land, 
the wholesale diversion of water from agriculture to cities and industries is 
more recent. It promises to become an even more contentious issue in the 
future. Even now, each new diversion of water from agriculture to other uses 
adds to the upward pressure on food prices. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

As the 1980s begin, the growth in world food production is losing momentum 
and its excess over population growth is narrowing. If soils continue to 
deteriorate in Africa, the decade-long decline in food output per person there 
could become chronic, leading to an ever-widening crisis. If excessive soil 
erosion and the other forces that have slowed growth for the world as a whole 
continue to intensify, and if the projected increases in population materialise, 
then growth in food production could fall below that of population for the 
world as a whole during the 1980s. 

Responding effectively to the cropland threats that are associated with 
mounting food demands poses a dilemma for farmers and governmental 
planners alike. Although economic forces and political instincts encourage a 
short-term focus, pressures to wring too much out of the land in the short-run 
can destroy it over the long-run. The key to an effective worldwide response is 
a wider public understanding of the long-term effect of cropland conversion 
and topsoil loss on food prices. Staggering as the challenge may seem, 
countries have pulled back from di$a.ster’$ edge before. In the United States an 
earlier generation overcame the Oust Bowl threat and China’s longest march 
may have been that on the road to agricultural recovery since 1949. 

in the United States the Soil Conservation Service has outlined a national 
plan that would bring the annual loss of topsoil down to a tolerable level. In 
addition to maintaining the conservation systems already in place, some 158 
million acres of the 413 million acre cropland base need additional attention. 
Of this total, 17 million acres of cropland is eroding so rapidly that SCS 
recommends that it be withdrawn from cultivation and converted to either 
forest land or grass land. The remaining 141 million acres of cropland that is 
currently losing more than five tons of soil per year, requires the adoption of 

Ui’lcti N liijiram, Naiicv K Lancy. .lohn R McCain, .4 I'olicy Approach u> I'oliliial 

Representation: Lessons from the Four Corners States (Baltimore, Maryland: for Resources 

Tor the Future, by Johns Hopkins University Pre.ss, 1980). 
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some form of conservation tillage such as terracing, contour farming, strip¬ 
cropping, or minimum tillage.** 

H^f a world away, Indian officials are wrestling with the same issues that 
trouble US officials and soil scientists. Although it has three times as many 
people as the United States, India has a cropland base that is almost exactly the 
same size, roughly 3S0 million acres, but political support for soil conservation 
is minuscule. Despite the highly visible deforestation of the Himalayas, the 
denudation of watersheds, and the increasing frequency of crop-destroying 
floods, the problem is not being addressed. According to B B Vohra, a senior 
Ministry of Irrigation official, ‘Even at the national level, there is as yet not 
even a broad perpective plan for the care of the land, no exact information 
regarding the extent and the location of lands which require protective and 
ameliorative treatment, and no agency specifically charged with the 
responsibility for the assessment and management of our irreplaceable land 
and soil resources.’** 

In the Soviet Union, the loss of topsoil appears to be even greater than it is 
in the United States. Indeed, mounting Soviet dependence on imported food is 
due less to a lack of land than to low productivity. Unfortunately for Soviet 
consumers, few of whom are even aware of the threat, governmental support 
fqr remedial action is even weaker than in India. 

In many Third World countries an adequate effort to arrest the excessive 
loss of topsoil will require programme expenditures that may exceed the 
current entire budget of the Ministry of Agriculture. In some countries it could 
rival military expenditures in terms of the scale of budgetary claims. What 
governments everywhere must consider is the realigning of priorities that will 
permit soils to be stabilised. To meet future food demands we must preserve 
the agricultural land that is the foundation of civilisation, redoubling efforts 
to protect cropland both from soil erosion and from conversion to non-farm 
uses. 

Essential though efforts to protect the cropland base are, they are not in 
themselves adequate. If humanity cannot put the brakes on population 
growth, reducing future growth below even the lowest level now projected by 
United Nations demographers, then an eventual decline in world per capita 
grain production may be inevitable. Without a major advance in family 
planning efforts, a decline in grain production per person may follow the 
downturns in recent years of per capita beef production and of the per capita 
fish catch. 


“ USDA, Soil and Water Resources Conservation Act (RCA), Summary of Appraisal Parts I 
and II, and Program Report, Review Draft 190 (Washington DC; 19M). 

** Quoted by B B Vohra, Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Petroleum in 
‘Managing India’s Land and Water Resources’, August 1978. 
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Notwithstanding its many hiccups and hitches, the First Development Decade 
ended on an optimistic note. The developing countries as a whole exceeded the 
growth target set for the decade. Manufacturing output generally was up, and 
many countries, particularly the higher income ones, turned in very 
respectable rates of growth of exports. The world economy seemed set to enter 
a period of sustained prosperity. Indeed, the United Nations was so satisfied 
with the overall performance that it formulated a fresh set of targets for the 
1970s. 

However, no sooner had the ink dried on the International Development 
Strategy - the blueprint for the Second Development Decade - than things 
began to go badly wrong. The Bretton Woods system of fixed parities 
collapsed, throwing the international financial market into chaos. Floating 
rates of exchange ushered in a period of currency instability and uncertainty 
which persisted for most of the decade. On top of this was the 1973 oil crisis 
which, perhaps more than any other single event, dictated the pace and 
direction of developments for the rest of the decade. It divided the world 
sharply into deficit and surplus countries and saddled the international 
financial system with the massive and totally unfamiliar problem of recycling. 
It intensified the world energy crisis, and in one way or another, contributed to 
sijch generalised phenomena as ‘double-digit’ inflation and stagflation. 

A second oil crisis in 1979 put paid to any prospect of recovery. In fact it 
plunged the international economy deeper into the recession which persists to 
•the present. In other words, during the 1970s the international economy was 
subject to major stresses and strains which not only threatened its very 
existence, but called into question the concept of cooperation and collective 
responsibility for international development which has lain at the root of all 
post-war international political and economic relations. 

In their respective ways, each of the books reviewed here deals with these 
developments and the way in which the international monetary system 
responded to the challenges which it faced during those difficult days. 
Collectively, they underline the deep concern and suspicion which many 
people feel that the system not only functions inequitably and to the detriment 
of the developing countries, but, more importantly, there is a clear and urgent 
need for a new system which would pay greater attention to the needs of the 
poorer countries. In effect, a system in which the developing countries would 
have a greater say and controlling interest. 

These themes are stressed repeatedly in the discussions of a number of 
specific issues; for example, recycling of surplus oil funds, the stability of the 
international monetary system, the role of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, and international indebtedness, to give a few 
examples. At the end of the day, though, one is not sure whether control (or 
lack of it) is really the problem. How, and in what ways, would a new 
international monetary system, in which the developing countries have a 
controlling interest, function in order to bring substantial new benefits to its 
poorer members, who, by and large, would still exist on the periphery? The 
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evidence so far is not very encouraging. Apart from increasing their own 
quotas, and so effectively gaining greater control of the IMF for themselves, 
the new oil-rich members have shown no great disposition for wanting to 
undertake any fundamental restructuring of the system in favour of, say, the 
least developed countries. Like all good capitalists, they have to safeguard the 
value of their investments, earn adequate returns on them, and ensure that 
their non-renewable resources are not squandered. All of which makes very 
good economic sense, but does not do much for Third World solidarity or for 
those developing countries to whom control is an act of faith. 

To say this is not, of course, to suggest that all is well with the present 
system. It clearly is not. There is in fact a lot wrong which must be put right- 
as is simply demonstrated in these books. But one wonders whether slogans 
such as ‘Third World solidarity’ and ‘the democratisation of international 
institutions’ really help. The former is a myth, and the latter an attempt to 
legitimise that myth. Neither of them can really sustain the weight of critical 
analysis. What evidence is there to suggest that any of the major international 
crises of the 1970s either could have been avoided, or would have been handled 
differently, if the IMF, for example, were a ‘democratic’ institution? 

Even with the benefit of hindsight, few people can claim to have anticipated, 
or correctly forecast, the 1973 oil crisis. Similarly, few experts would have 
admitted the possibility of a recycling problem of the magnitude and impact 
that was actually experienced, or the ability of the international monetary 
system to handle this problem. The point, very simply, is that one must 
distinguish between rhetoric and reality. Many developing countries profess to 
be very dissatisfied with international institutions such as the World Bank and 
the IMF. Significantly, though, none of them are disposed to opt out and set 
up their own rival institutions. It would be interesting to find out why this has 
not happened. Unfortunately, none of these books provide an answer to this 
question. 

They also do not provide adequate guidance as to whether the events of 
1970s were sui generis, hence unlikely to recur, or whether one can look 
forward to a series of equally traumatic experiences during the 1980s. Will 
there be, for example, another oil crisis, and, if so, will the problem of 
recycling be handled differently next time round? In retrospect, the 
international monetary system appears to have coped remarkably well with 
these problems, due mainly to the efforts of the commercial banks. However, 
many of them now appear to be very worried over the extent of their 
involvement in providing development finance and their over-exposure in a 
number of developing countries. It is by no means certain that they would wish 
to get as deeply involved next time round. Although these questions are largely 
conjectural at this stage, they cannot be considered irelevant. It is as well, 
therefore, to examine alternative mechanisms and procedures. 

The first two of these books perhaps come closest to providing a framework 
for analysing these possibilities. They are the result, in two volumes, of a 
research project on the state of the global economy which was financed by 
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UNDP and undertaken by the Centre for Research on the NIEO at Oxford. 
They are published under the editorship of its Director, Saiah AJ-Shaikhly. 
Over 20 experts were invited to prepare research papers on specific issues in 
international financial cooperation. These were then discussed in a series of 
seminars by a large group of international experts. Frances Stewart and Arjun 
Sengupta were appointed joint co-ordinators of the project and their final text 
appears as Internationa! Financial Cooperation: a framework for change. 

Basically, the study starts from the premise that there is universal 
dissatisfaction with the way the present international monetary system works. 

It then identifies the main causes of this dissatisfaction and discusses several 
proposals for reform. It is particularly concerned with the needs of the least- 
developed countries and the stimulation of development. The principal themes 
emanating from these series of discussions centre around recycling, transfer of 
conditionality, resources, international currency reform, monetary 
cooperation and new financial alternatives and mechanisms. It also puts the 
case for a World Development Council. 

While it is clear that they are concerned principally to push for particular 
changes of policy - perhaps even a complete overhaul of the system - their 
analysis does sometimes leave one up in the air. At one point, for example, 
th^y argue that the total quantity of funds recycled was too low; from which, 
presumably, one may conclude that if they were greater, none of the problems 
to which recycling subsequently gave rise would have arisen, or could 
somehow have been solved. Such a line of argument is not only novel, it is also 
not intuitively obvious to most people. It needs to be developed. 

The major issues surrounding the problems of conditionality are completely 
fudged. What they are really arguing for is a significant relaxation of the 
conditions of IMF lending as well as reducing its powers of surveillance over 
the system. It is difficult, though, to see how either of these could have helped 
to alleviate the recycling problem. It is, in fact, generally agreed that it was the 
uncontrolled growth of commercial bank lending, including lack of proper 
vetting procedures and risk analysis of borrowers, which basically caused the 
present liquidity problems of many developing countries. It seems equally 
strange to argue that the present system is out of control because it is mono- 
centred, and that what is wanted are different foci of control, where will 
these be located, and how will they operate? 

The authors do, nevertheless, make a number of extremely useful points, 
specifically on the question of mechanisms and institutional alternatives for 
increasing the flow of resources to the poorer countries. They also cover 
adequately, and with some feeling, the various proposals making the rounds. 
One wonders, though, how practical many of them are. The case for a World 
Development Council overseeing global expenditure and resource transfers 
(chapter 8) does not seem to have much chance of becoming a reality. The 
international political will is just not there. The authors fully recognise this but 
offer no guidance on this point. 

Development Financing: a framework for international financial 
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cooperation contains a selection of the papers which were commissioned for 
the original UNDP project. The first by Dragoslav Avramovic on ‘Open Issues 
in International Finance’ sets out the central themes around which the project 
was built. These boil down to the identification of a series of gaps in 
development financing and a call for a new approach to the problem. The 
others, to a lesser or greater extent, develop these themes and offer various 
proposals for increasing the flow of resources to the developing countries. 

There are clearly very divergent views among the members of OPEC as to 
what its appropriate role as a major aid donor should be. Should it use aid as a 
political and ideological means to establish and develop collective self-reliance 
among Third World countries, or for more conventional purposes? The 
radical view as represented by the joint Venezuelan-Algerian proposal to 
establish a new OPEC Development Agency seems to have lost this particular 
battle, at least for the time being. Within this context, Robert Mabro’s article 
on OPEC surplus funds makes rather strange reading. He seems to be saying, 
‘Spare a thought for OPEC, they have problems with their surplus funds.’ One 
wonders how many non-oil producing developing countries will wear this one. 

Versluysen's book on The Political Economy of International Finance deals 
with an entirely different aspect of the international financial system. It traces 
the emergence and development of the Eurocurrency system and its role and 
value as a source of development finance for the developing countries. It is 
written in clear non-technical language and will prove very useful to those who 
want an understanding of the operating rules and essential characteristics of 
the market, but have no stomach for technical details and high theory. He 
knows his subject and writes well, though one would have wished for more 
.substantial reference.s. 

The phenomenal and uncontrolled growth of this market is one of the most 
disturbing features of international monetary developments during the last 
decade. .Starring as a series of isolated market transactions, it has developed 
into a comprehensive and complex system with transactions grossing over 
$1200 billion in 1979. this growth has been fuelled by OPEC surplus funds on 
the one hand, and its own liberal lending policies on the other. The developing 
countries (or tho.se that could) took full advantage of its ‘open door’ policy, 
and the results are now painfully obvious for all to see. Versluysen argues for 
greater international control and overall planning and most people would 
probably agree with him. One is not sure, though, how this squares with the 
case against IMF conditionality and international surveillance. 

His concern for the rapid rise in international indebtedness is shared by 
Marilyn Seiber. Her book on International Borrowing by Developing 
Countries gives a full and well-balanced account of the history and growth of 
developing’countries’ external debts and debt service obligations. Although 
her .story is a familiar one, it bears repeating. The developing countries are 
heavily and hopelessly in debt. She does not apportion blame for this 
distressing state of affairs, though it is clear that the commercial banks have 
been rcspon.sible in no small way for aggravating the problem. Her survey of 
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past debt consolidation exercises and relief operations is competently handled, 
though she does not actually break any new ground in terms of her policy 
prescriptions for the 1980s. Like most scholars who write on this topic, she 
does not appear to be very optimistic about the future. And that was before 
the recent Mexican debt crisis broke. Those countries which have found it 
convenient in the past to deny the existence of the debt problem would be well 
advised to reassess their own priorities and policies. 

Cohen’s book on Banks and the Balance of Payments forms a useful 
complement to Versluysen’s in that it also focuses on the development and 
growth of the Eurocurrency market. However, it goes further. It examines the 
role which private international banks perform in providing balance-of- 
payments finance. Although international private banks have always created a 
certain amount of international liquidity through their various intermediation 
activities, the process of international liquidity creation has been transformed 
almost beyond recognition. To quote Cohen, ‘Today the creation of resources 
no longer derives principally, as it did throughout most of the post-war period, 
from the balance-of-payments deficits of reserve centres like the United States. 
Now a large proportion of liquidity growth stems from the financial 
intermediation of private banking institutions, as surplus funds flow into the 
international credit markets and ultimately are lent onward to countries in 
balance-of-payments deficits’ (p ix). 

This so-called ‘privatisation’ of international liquidity creation has had a 
major impact on the efficiency and stability of the international monetary 
system. It enabled countries to finance their deficits through liability financing 
rather than through asset financing, thereby avoiding the unseemly spectacle 
of countries trying to offload their deficits on to other countries. The 
uncontrolled growth of international reserves creation has, however, remained 
a serious problem for the efficient management system, which again brings 
one back to the question of control and overall surveillance. Cohen argues that 
governments, particularly those with reserve currency status, can control 
international liquidity creation through the operation of their own domestic 
monetary policies. He also gives a very good analysis of the effects on the 
balance between adjustment and financing, and the extent to which countries 
use the latter as a substitute for the former. His analysis covers 10 case studies, 
and is reproduced in the appendix to this study. 

The next two books on the list can be taken together. They are both selected 
papers of conferences called to discuss specific but not unrelated issues, 
namely, the provision of funds for industrial development and rural credit, 
respectively. Development Banking in the 1980s was sponsored jointly by 
UNIDO and the World Bank and discussed the role which development banks 
can play in promoting industrial development in the developing countries 
during the current decade. The conference seems to have been a grand affair 
with everyone being required to say his piece. There are no less than 56 
presentations, not including summaries of discussions of plenary sessions and 
working groups. The result is a very unbalanced collection of papers, heavy on 
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description but short on analysis. The authors seemed content merely to 
describe how development banks operate in their own countries, the range and 
diversity of their activities, and their relationship with the home governments. 
All of which is very useful since it provides information on an across-the- 
board basis. But it does not say much about the future. There is a presumption 
that industrial development banks will expand their activities, but whether this 
is because they have proved their worth or, because like all institutions, they 
tend to perpetuate themselves, is unclear. Perhaps it is heretical to discuss 
these matters in such meetings? 

It is commonly believed that people in rural areas are poor because there are 
no financial markets and institutions to provide cheap credit for agricultural 
development. Most developing countries have accordingly implemented 
elaborate programmes of cheap credit in order to improve the performance of 
the agricultural sector. However, the papers in Borrowers and Lenders argue 
that these countries have been pursuing the wrong policy all along. Basically, 
their theme is very simple, and, in .some instances, brutally put. Rural financial 
markets are poorly organised, badly fragmented, and very expensive to 
organise and administer. They do not encourage rural savings and capital 
formation. They do a poor job of helping the economy to allocate real 
resources cfficienctly and equitably. In addition to being negatively priced in 
real terms, there is usually a high rate of default on loans to the rural sector. In 
short, rural financial markets and institutions have a very poor track record. 
Very strong stuff indeed, which no doubt would have gone down better if the 
other side had at least been allowed a look in. 

The last two books deal with multinationals, a subject which arouses strong 
emotions in most people usually for the wrong reasons. In the popular mind, 
multinationals arc invariably identified as companies from developed 
countries which engage in exploitative and anti-social activities in the 
developing countries. It is particularly refreshing, therefore, to come upon a 
book which puts the subject into a wider perspective, i.e. looks at the other 
side of the coin, so to speak. Multinationals from Developing Countries is a 
collection of 11 papers which examines the international activities of private 
and public firms from the developing countries. It analyses their reasons for 
expansion overseas, the scope of their activities and the competition which 
they face from other multinationals, both from the industrial and other 
developing countries. Although it focused on Asian and Pacific countries, 
Argentina, Brazil and Mexico are included. So, too, is Nigeria, which really 
helps to show the extent to which developing countries are getting in on the 
act. 

A whole range of fascinating insights emerge from this study. To mention 
three of them: firstly, multinationals from developing countries, particularly 
the newly industrialising countries, are expanding their overseas activities very 
rapidly. Secondly, their motives and methods of operations are really no 
different from those of multinationals from developed countries; further, they 
do not receive more favourable treatment than their developed country 
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:ounterparts. Thirdly, they possess technologies which are multi-purpose, 
labour-intensive, and do not require large capital outlays. These enable them 
:o concentrate on those sectoral activities which operate on a small scale and 
:ater to relatively limited markets. The authors make no claim to a definitive 
analysis. On the contrary, they hope their hypotheses will be tested, refuted, 
-efined and reformulated in the light of ongoing investigations. They have 
lertainly given one enough material to be getting on with and other scholars 
must be grateful for their contribution. 

Scotland, Multinationals and the Third World is a very different 
proposition. It is a collection of essays which attempt to trace Scotland’s 
historical relationship with multinationals, from being a seed-bed for 
multinationals operating overseas to its more recent role of host country for 
multinationals from overseas. Secondly, it seeks to draw the analogy between 
Scotland and Third World countries in respect of the multinationals. There 
Joes not appear to be any doubt in the authors’ minds that the analogy is 
appropriate. Others, however, will need to be convinced. This book 
.'ontributes little in this direction. The essays are of a very uneven quality and 
!n the main do not take one very far along the lines of positive analysis. It is 
lifficult to sec this book ruffling any feathers. 

A^fhough the books reviewed here cover a wider range of topics than is 
perhaps desirable when developing a single theme, they nevertheless succeed in 
delineating and underlining some of the major issues which will set the main 
parameters for international economic and financial relations during the 
current decade. 
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Multinational Companies and 
Developing Countries: a new 
relationship 


Introduction 

In recent years, a rising number of less developed countries (LDCs) have intro¬ 
duced comprehensive regulations governing inflows of foreign direct 
investments (FDI). The emergence of such regulations has changed the oper¬ 
ating relationship between LDCs and multinational companies (MNCs). The 
objectives of this study are to: (i) examine the emergence of such regulations 
and identify their common policies; (ii) discuss the important features of the 
‘new’ operating relationship between LDCs and MNCs; and (iii) analyse the 
potential implications of this relationship both for adopting countries and 
multinationals. 

LDCs’ regulations on f'UI 

Following the appearance in the 1950s of a scries of studies critical of 
economic policies of [.DCs (especially of those in Latin America)', a number 
of the.se countries adopted the so-called import-substitution-industrialisation 
approach. In terms of the subsequent results, both consumption and produc¬ 
tion levels - even on a per capita basis - were higher for many LDCs, as were 
the percentages of FDI going into the manufacturing sectors of these nations, 
along with LC Ds’ share of world exports of manufactures.^ Moreover, the pre¬ 
sence of MNCs in LDCs underwent a very rapid expansion (brought about 
mainly as a result of a lack of domestic availability of capital in LDCs, forcing 
these countries to turn to their external sectors), causing more concern within 
LDCs regarding the potential costs and benefits of MNCs’ activities. 

This latter issue has received a great deal of attention in recent years. 
Articles have focused on MNCs’ impacts upon LDCs’ balance of payments, 
cxporl/import structures, employment, income distribution, as well as other 
economic and political aspects. Though by no means conclusive, those 

’ l^)r a li^l of the aulliors, sec WP (ilade, The Latin American Economies, New York; American 
Book, l%9. 

‘ Oaring the period 1970-77, for example, the percentage change in the US FDI position in 
manufacturing sectors of l.IXs and developed countries were, respectively, 123 and 99, both of 
which are higher than either petroleum or other sectors of these groups of countrie.s. See various 
issues of the Survey of Current Business for details. For some discussion on recent improvements 
in the international export position of some LDCs, see The Impact of the Newly Industrialising 
Countries, Paris: OECD, 1979. 
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writings which are critical of MNCs’ contributions to LDCs far exceed - at 
least in number if not in the force of argument - those which are supportive. 

Specifically, those writings which are ‘positive’ are either supportive of 
MNCs’ contributions or emphasise the problems inherent in the Third World 
itself.’ They point out: 

a) Economic dependence on developed countries (and, therefore, MNCs) does 
not necessarily inhibit economic growth for LIX^s; 

b) MNCs can be regarded as the most effleient allocators of global resources 
given the desires of the world’s people for consumer goods;* 

c) For some Latin American countries, evidence is presented on economic 
growth rates for various regions and on the extent to which US-based 
multinationals’ affiliates have played a positive role in them. 

A number of other studies, meanwhile, take a more-or-less ‘neutral’ stand, 
focusing on the positive as well as the negative attributes of both sides.' It is 
pointed out that; 

a) MNCs must apply more appropriate, labour-intensive technologies to the 
Third World. While these firms have made positive contributions to the indus¬ 
trial base in LDCs, their presence has not had the anticipated positive influ¬ 
ence on these countries’ labour and employment problems; 

b) MNCs do contribute towards some LDCs’ self-sufficiency in certain econo¬ 
mic activities. However, this is often accompanied with negative impacts on 
those countries’ balance of payments. In this regards, there is a call for more 
indigenous innovation and R&D in LDCs, as well as a more comprehensive 
economic programme aimed at stimulating local suppliers; 

c) More international cooperation and efforts are needed in relation to 
stabilisation of prices of raw material exports from LDCs. Also, further 
attempts by MNCs and developed countries are required in order to increase 
the flow of'manufactured goods from the developing to the developed world; 

d) Finally, MNCs need to give more considerations to the social and cultural 

' See, among others. The Effects of the US and Other Foreign Investments in Latin America, New 
York: Council for Latin America, 1970; Impact of Foreign Investment in Mexico, Council of the 
Americas, 1971; B Warren, ‘Imperialism and capitalist industrialization’, A/ewZ.e/rltevreM’, No. 
79, September/October 1973; TE Weisskopf, ‘Dependence as an explanation of 
undcnJevelopmcnt', mimea.: and R Vernon, Storm Over the Multinationals - the real issues. 
Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1977. 

‘ This view is challenged,however, by RJ Barnet & RE Muller, Global Reach, New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1974. They point to increasing gaps between LDCs and developed nations. 

’ Lor further details, see A Robinson, Appropriate Technologies for Third World Developipent, 
New York: St Martin's Press, 1979; Transnational Corporations in World Development - a re¬ 
examination. New York: UN, 1978; R Moniavon, eta!.. The Role of Multinational Companies 
in Latin A merica, UK: ECSIMC, 1979; R McCulloch, Economic and Political Issues in the New 
International Economic Order, UCLA: International Institute for Economic Research, 1979; K 
Kumar, The Social and Cultural Impact of Transnational Enterprises, Sydney; The University of 
Sydney, 1979; KP Sauvant & H Hasenpilug, The New International Economic Order - 
confrontation or cooperation between North and South, Boulder; Westview Press, 1977; JN 
Bhagwati, 'Introduction', in The New International Economic Order - the North-South 
debate, Cambridge; MIT Press, 1977; and G Haberler, ‘Less developed ebuntries and the liberal 
international economic order', Zeitschrift fir Nalionalokonomie/Journal of Economics. Vol, 
.38, 1978, pp 145-60 
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aspects of their hosts by trying to adapt to local conditions. 

On the ‘negative’ side, however, a number of studies focus on the following 
issues:* 

a) Much of the FDI going to LDCs are based on capital-intensive techniques, 
whereas the economic conditions of these countries dictate the adoption of 
labour-intensive processes. Furthermore, an inappropriate technology can 
make the recipient worse off; 

b) Due to international trade barriers instituted mainly by developed coun¬ 
tries, and often for the protection of their own industries, LDCs have had 
difficulties exporting manufactured goods and obtaining much-needed hard 
currencies; 

c) For a selected group of LDCs, it has been shown that MNCs’ presence has 
had negative impacts on their balance of payments as well as ‘social’ incomes. 

d) MNCs, in general, have manipulated both import and export prices through 
their intra-firm transfer pricing policies so that their actions have hurt 
attempts made by some Latin American countries at improving their respective 
balance of payments positions; 

e) The employment benefits of MNCs’ operations have been less than 
expected; 

f) Rising economic (and political) nationalism in many LDCs, increasing 
scepticism towards MNCs’ activities, and the subsequent desire (and demand) 
by Third World nations to have a greater degree of control over the 
agreements and contracts with MNCs have ultimately emerged. 

Overall, the ‘neutral’ as well as the ‘negative’ writings cited above indicate 
that a combination of internal and external (MNC-rclated) factors have been 
responsible for LDCs’ lack of development. Associated with this lack of 
development, in turn, has been a recent increase in many LDCs of economic 
(and political) nationalism expressed, partially, in terms of more regulations 
directed at MNCs’ FDI. In other words, during the last two decades, internal 
economic deficiencic.s in many LDCs has forced these nations into 
cmpha.sising their external .sectors, a move which has brought with it a much 
greater role for the multinationals. Following this move, however, a lack of 
economic development and the fact that a majority of Third World countries 
have not joined the ranks of developed (market) economies have led to rising 

‘ Scr ihc followintc 'Iniernational trade and the developing countries, in American Economic 
tieview Vol. <i8, IV78. p 264; B I Cohen, ‘An alternative theoretical approach to the impact of 
roteign investment on the host country'. New Haven; Yale Economic Growth Center, Disc. 
Paper No. 164, 1972; Barnet & Muller (1974), op. at.', R Muller, ‘Poverty is the product’, in 
Transnational Corporations and World Order. G Modelski (ed), San Francisco: Freeman, 1979; 
R D Muller & R D Morgcn.stern, ‘Multinational companies and balance of payments in LDCs: 
An econometric analysis of export pricing behavior’, Kykius Vol. 27, 1974; D Nayyar, 
‘Transnational corporations and manuractured exports from poor countries’, Economic Journal 
Vol. 88, March 1978; The (irowih of the I'harmoccuiical Industry in Developing Countries - 
Problems and Prospects, New York: UN, 1978; G K Hellciner, ‘Manufactured exports from less 
developed countries and multinational firms’. Economic Journal Vol. 83, March 1973; and D 
Morawet/, ‘Employment implications of indusirialiration in developing countries’. Economic 
Journal, Vol. 84, ^ptember 1974. 
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economic nationalism within LDCs. 

A number of LDCs, especially those possessing ‘attractive’ markets and 
(hus having a relatively more powerful bargaining position vis~d-vis MNCs, 
have adopted certain policies aimed at regulating FDl inflows. The basic aim is 
to have more control over foreign investments and to regulate various 
characteristics of FDl so as to achieve more economic benefits from MNCs’ 
presence. Specifically, LDCs would like to have: more local ownership, 
improved balance of payments, stimulation of local suppliers, increased local 
employment, better geographical dispersion of FDl placements, and potential 
contributions towards income and wealth redistributions.’ 

Such regulations are quite specific and detailed. Although individual and 
diverse laws on FDl inflows have been in existence in a few LDCs (e.g., in 
Mexico) for a number of years,* many of these same nations have confronted 
MNCs with their respective collection of FDl regulations being administered 
by a government agency. For our purposes here, we shall adopt the name 
‘national entry control system’ (NEC) to mean a collection of certain 
regulations directed at both entry and operational phases of FDl projects.' 

The existing entry control systems of a number of LDCs (as well as 
developed countries) were studied in order to permit us to obtain all the essen¬ 
tial details and also identify any common policies among various NECs. The 
results indicate that for a majority of the surveyed countries - especially the 
LDCs - the respective NECs contain several distinct policies (elements), with 
each element directed at a specific characteristic of FDl. Furthermore, a 
comparison of various NECs shows the existence of a number of common 
elements, though with differing details and specifications.’* 

Table 1 presents a list of the common elements. (These selected elements 
were found to occur among the majority of the more than 20 surveyed NECs). 
While ‘approval and registration’ serves as the prerequisite to each NEC - 
permitting host governments to screen and admit only those desired FDl - 
each of the eight elements is being directed at a specific characteristic of FDl 
inflows,” 


’ For more details, see M Salehizadeh, ‘Developing Countries' regulations of foreign direct 
investment; a theoretical and empirical analysis’. Doctoral Dissertation, Madison: University of 
Wisconsin, December 1980. See also R E Caves, ‘International corporation: the industrial 
economic of foreign investment’. Economica Vol. 38, 1971. 

' See; ‘How some Latin American countries deal with international companies’. Business Inter¬ 
national, 9 May I97J; R D Robinson, National Control of Foreign Business Entry, New York: 
Praeger, 1976; and various issues of Business International, Business Asia, and Business Latin 
America. 

’ Robinson (1976), op. cit., was among the first writers to refer to a collection of FDl regulations 
as an entry control system. 

Ihe entry systems studied included those of: ANCOM, Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, 
Venezuela, India. Indonesia, Malaysia, The Phitippine.s, Thailand, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Algeria, 
Kenya, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, West Germany, Norway, UK, Australia and Japan. Sec 
Salehuadeh (1980), op. cit.. Appendix 3, for further details. 

'' Three elements, ‘taxes', ‘local borrowing', and ‘technology transfer' were excluded. See ibid, p 55, 
for details. 
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Table 1: The Common Elements of the Selected NECs 
APPROVAL and REGISTRATION 


1. Sectors. Directing more FDI inflows to priority 

economic activities. 

2. Geography. Placing greater amounts of FDI in desired 

geographical locations of a host country. 

3. Ownership. Achieving more local ownership of foreign 

investments. 

4. Acquisitions. Regulating the number of local firms being 

acquired by MNCs. 

5. Content. Requiring a given level of local contents in 

FDl-based production. 

6. Export. Requiring a given level of exports of FDl-base 

output. 

7. Employment. Regulating the number of foreign employees at 

various levels of employment of each FDI 
project. 

8. Repatriation. Restricting repatriation of profits and capital 


by FDI projects, 

Source: See Salehi/.adeh (1980) cited in footnote 7. 

NKC.s and the relationship between LDCs and MNCs 

A careful examination of .some of the prevailing views on international rela 
lions points to a ’NECs-based’ approach to this relationship as in fact bein, 
lepiesenlative of the realistic aspects of each of those views. In v-.der ti 
illustrate this, we briefly examine three different views of the relationshi] 
between MNCs and LDCs, each of which represents some widely-heli 
opinions.'^ 

1) The sovereiunly-at-bay model: Representing the ‘liberalism’ school o 
thought on political economy, the basic position of this model is that MNC 
arc the best allocators of global resources. The MNC is said to have th 
flexibility, resources, and the mobility which, if confronted with nationalisti 
demands of an I,DC, allow it to move its facilities and FDI elsewhere, thu 
causing that LDC to be the loser in terms of employment, technology, am 
access to world markets; 

2) The dependenda model: In this model, representing the ‘Marxism’ schoc 
of tliDught, the flow of wealth is seen as moving - via the MNCs - from th' 
global, underdeveloped periphery to the centres of industrial financial powe 
and decisions. This model considers development and underdevelopment a 
simultaneous processes, maintaining that developed countries have grown rid 
through exploiting the poor and making them poorer; 

'' The following views Rre adapicd from Oilpin in Modelslii (1979), op. cil. Also, see S Hymei 
The Mulumuunal I nrporaliim - a radical apprnarh, edited by R B Cohen el a!.. New York 
Cambridge University Pre.ss, 1979. 
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3) The mercantilist model: This model, representative of the ‘economic 
nationalism’ school of thought, regards the nation-state and the interplay of 
national interests - as distinct from corporate interests - as the primary 
determinants of the future condition of the world economy. National govern¬ 
ments are seen as manipulating economic arrangements in order to maximise 
their own interests. The model maintains that a new international economic 
(and political) order less favourable to the MNC is emerging. 

The view advanced here, reflecting the existence of NECs, is predictive of an 
emerging relationship based, more than before, on the needs and desires of the 
hosts. Specifically, the view has the following features: 

a) The number of countries adopting NECs is rising, signalling the increased 
application of such an approach to the relationship between the two sides. 

b) Economic (and political) nationalism - as partially reflected through NECs 
- can be beneficial not only to the adopting countries but to the multi¬ 
nationals as well. With the adoption of NECs host governments can clarify 
their respective positions on FDI. This is expected to pose less threats in terms 
of political risk to MNCs. The compliance of MNCs with NECs can be self- 
assuring to these companies that potential risks related to nationalisations, 
expropriations, and/or confiscations by LDC hosts will be reduced. This, in 
turn„may resuit in additional FDI flows to the hosts. (This aspect of the rela¬ 
tionship, however, will be dictated not simply by the mere existence of NECs, 
but, as experience shows, mainly by the overall political environment of a host 
country).’* 

c) In terms of economic contributions, our analysis (reported elsewhere)'^ has 
shown that only some of the elements listed in Table 1 will potentially make 
significant contributions towards an LDC host’s economic development, 
indeed, the results indicate that, based on both the degree of monitoring 
success for each element (i.e., the extent to which MNCs’ compliance with 
elements of NECs can be monitored by host governments) and potential 
economic contributions, the following four elements are likely to play major 
roles as various LDC hosts attempt to achieve more benefits from FDI: 
geographical locations of FDI; priority economic sectors; local contents in 
FDI-based productions; and exports of FDI-based output. 

d) Given the existence of NECs, one measure of MNCs’ response is the flow of 
FDI. Table 2 shows the net flow of FDI into a selected group of LDCs (all of 
which have had comprehensive regulations on FDI since the mid-1970s). While 
the figures record wide fluctuations on net FDI flows, none of the LDC hosts 
has experienced a complete withdrawal of FDI by MNCs. Of course, it is of 
interest to know what the flows would have been had NECs not been in 
existence. (Several regression results, including one done by the author, have 

" For example, the Figures presented in Salehizadeh (1980), op. at., indicate that despite being 
increasin^y interested in FDI in Thailand, during 1974-8 MNCs showed a declining willingness 
to commit more than 20 per cent of the total equity of each FDI project, with political 
uncertainty cited as a major reason. 

'* For details, refer to ibid, chapter V, where some actual minotoring results are used in order to 
arrive at an overall ranking of the first six elements of Table 1. 
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shown that various sets of market variables - including GNP, population, 
and raw material sources - account for almost all the variations in FDI flows, 
with NECs playing either an insignificant or a positive role)." 
e) MNCs will respond to both incentives and restrictions in a manner which 
reflects their own economic ‘welfare’. Two factors, however, can influence 
this response, one beneficial to LDC hosts and the other impeding MNCs’ 
responses. First, LDC hosts are witnessing, much to their delight, increasing 
competition among differently-based MNCs. Specifically, the post-1945 
period has seen a significant rise in the economic status of Japan, West 
Germany, as well as some of the other European and Asian countries, with 
MNCs based therein challenging the international domain and dominance of 
US-based multinationals. As LDC hosts diversify their source-countries, 
increasing competition for markets among various MNCs can be expected to 
lead to more compliance by these companies with NECs. This will be a favour¬ 
able factor towards sustaining the NECs-based approach. Second, the exten¬ 
siveness (i.e., the degree of restrictiveness) as well as the speed with which 
some LDC host governments have adopted FDI regulations can negatively 
influence MNCs’ responses. During the last few years, various surveys 
reported by Business Asia and Business Latin America have shown how some 
hosts have experienced significant drops in the number of FDI applications 
submitted for approval, with .such declines being attributed to; ‘too many 
restrictions', ‘too fast’, and ‘rapidly changing’ positions on FDI adopted by 
those hosts. (Indonesia, Thailand, and Venezuela have been among the sur¬ 
veyed countries). 

Overall, the NECs-based approach to the relationship between LDCs and 
MNCs will be governed by certain economic and political factors. Although 
MNCs will continue to base their foreign inve.stment decisions mainly on eco¬ 
nomic considerations, more local, rather than global, factors will have to be 
considered. Packages of incentive (and/or applications of restrictions) 
introduced by host governments will result in more locally-oriented responses 
by MNCs, with international competition among these companies expected to 
benefit the hosts by providing them with greater bargaining positions vis-d-vis 
the multinationals. However, there will be a lower limit to the incentives and 
an upper limit to the restrictions (both of which do change as political and 
economic environments undergo change) within which MNCs can be expected 
to respond to the desires and needs of local economies. 


'* Regression tests have been done by G Hufbauer, ‘The multinational corporation and direct 
investment’, in P Kcnen (ed), Imernauonal Trade and Finance, London; Cambridge 
University Press, IQ7.S; S Kobrin, ‘The environmental determinants of foreign direct manufac¬ 
turing invcslmcnl - An cx-post empincal analysis'. Journal of Inlernalional Business Studies, 
Fall-Winter 1976; and O Agodo, ‘The determinants of US private manufacturing investments 
in Africa‘, Journal of Inlernalional Business Studies, Winter 1978. The author’s test involves 
Bru/il. lliuiland and Mexico, with market variables - including GNP - playing the most 
significant role. (See Salehi/adeh (1980), op. cil.). 
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Table 2; Net Flow of FDI to Some Selected LDCs (US$ Mn) 



1979 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977a 

1978 

1979 

Colombia 

53 

4 

72 

-7 

12 

38 

49 

6 

43 

60 

124 

Venezuela 

43 

51 

-11 

-1 

-101 

-240 

265 

-360 

270 

242 

81 

Argentina 

114 

84 

123 

70 

92 

35 

54 

210 

84 

275 

242 

Brazil 

225 

294 

371 

629 

1257 

1307 

1457 

1366 

1681 

1890 

2223 

Mexico 

196 

137 

79 

181 

252 

480 

393 

-166 

555 

530 

668 

Indonesia 

48 

49 

117 

90 

348 

182 

1289 

746 

235 

271 

226 

Malaysia 

6 

37 

32 

65 

139 

123 

73 

51 

481 

596 

873 

Fhilippine.s 

70 

-3 

17 

14 

60 

140 

117 

152 

213 

164 

75 

fbailand 

17 

14 

8 

21 

20 

44 

19 

16 

105 

49 

52 

Algeria 

45 

80 

1 

41 

40 

8 

29 

44 

NA 

NA 

NA 

India 

40 

42 

47 

19 

41 

52 

85 

19 

NA 

NA 

NA 


a: Data for 1977-9 repreaent the net flow from all other countries while the figures for previous 
years are from developed countries only. 

Sources; The figures for 1969-76 are taken from: I Frank. Foreign Enterprises in Developing 
Countries, Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980, p. 18. The figures for 1977-78 
and 1979 are from, respectively, the December 1979 and June 1981 issues of International 
Financial Statistics, Washington DC: IMF. 


Potential implications of NECs 

The global approach pursued by many MNCs has the following basic 
strategies: 

1) Plants and operations are situated worldwide in order to serve both local 
and foreign markets; 

2) Intra-MNC transfers take place between various subsidiaries; 

3) Decisions are made mainly at the parent level concerning global profit 
maximisation, market positions, and overall growth. 

LDCs, meanwhile, prefer national economic planning and resource 
allocation, and emphasise greater control over the economy in order to satisfy 
the following needs: 

1) improving employment as well as encouraging local suppliers and local 
R&D along with entrepreneurial activity; 

2) Improvements in regional development along with income and wealth 
redistributions; 

3) .Stimulating exports in order to improve balance of payments. 

With the emergence of economic nationalism - as partially reflected in 
NIiCs - the operating relationship between LCD hosts and the multi¬ 
nationals has undergone certain changes. In particular, host countries are 
demanding more emphasis from MNCs on the national, as opposed to global, 
economic aspects. Moreover, all indications are that such demands - and the 
adoption of NECs - are on the rise, potentially playing a major role in 
shaping the future relationship between the two sides. In order to examine the 
potential impacts of NECs on various characteristics of FDI, data obtained 
from a number of LDC governments were analysed. The empirical results can 
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be summarised as follows;'* 

1) Based on the rate (and the degree) of responses provided by host govern¬ 
ments, it seems that very few of those countries adopting NECs have indeed 
compiled an adequate data base necessary for monitoring MNCs’ compliance 
and for measuring the overall effectiveness of NECs. This, in turn, can lead to 
a lack of enforcement of entry control systems. 

2) Monitoring results reveal that both across and within countries different 
degrees of success can be observed for different elements of NECs, with the 
four elements mentioned in the previous section having the most favourable 
outcomes. Evidence indicates that as specific sectors of an economy become 
further developed there is increased likelihood for all elements of a NEC to 
become effective and bring about desired changes in FDI, 

3) Element No. 3 in Table 1, (‘Ownership’) is found to be rather ineffective. 
The fact is that MNCs can establish inside host nations ‘front’ companies 
which, while in compliance with local ownership requirements, do not usually 
lead to local control of FDI projects. Element No. 4 (‘Acquisitions’) is in fact 
unnecessary (from a theoretical viewpoint) since funds released through 
MNCs’ acquisitions of local firms can potentially be put back into the 
economy to enhance local competition and employment (thus satisfying the 
two main objectives sought with this element by many hosts, namely reducing 
MNC acquisitions and promoting, instead, ‘newly formed’ FDI). 

4) Finally, elements No. 7 and No. 8 were not included in the empirical 
analysis becau.se only a very small fraction of those LDCs whose NECs we 
studied had indeed made any specific statements regarding their respective 
positions on these two elements. 

In sum, it is important to note that as LDCs achieve further economic 
advancements, they will be in a belter position to possess effective entry 
control systems which can lead to more positive contributions from the multi¬ 
nationals. Of course, one expects to see conflicts as each side attempts to exert 
and maintain more power in its relationship with the other side. For many 
LDCs, desire for rapid economic growth will mean a continuation of the need 
for FDI but with more ‘localised’ conditions. For these countries, MNCs will 
continue their traditional role hy providing capital, though with an increased 
level of local adaptations. 

r^)r a certain group of more advanced developing nations - such as the 
Newly Industrialising Countries which include Brazil, Hung Kong, Korea, and 
Mexico, among others'' - and in the case of some manufactured items as well 
as services - which can fit the Product Life (rycle model - a new role for 
MNCs may emerge in their relationship with such LDCs. As educational and 
R&D advancements take place and capital can be secured by more local 
entrepreneurs, this group of host countries may be in a position to tal^e 

'* or till' more than 10 I IX's from which data was requested, only (.'niombia, Thailand, and 

Indonesia furnished adequate figures. The empirical analysis consisted of examining pre- and 

post-NHC statistics and identifying any possible trends. 

” See OECD (1979), op. cit., for the list. 
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advantage of licensing and technology contracts, as did Japan for much of the 
post-194S period, and thus reduce its reliance on foreign direct investment. At 
the same time, some of the multinationals and other firms which have unique 
products (technologies) to offer and, due to political risk and operational 
difficulties attached to FDl, prefer contracts will be ready to assume the new 
role. (The products and technologies can include most items and economic 
activities, especially manufactured consumer goods which the Product Life 
Cycle model predicts will ultimately be produced, in their mature stage, in 
Third World countries). 

In specific terms, the (new) role of some multinationals will be that of a 
supplier of new ideas, new products, technological processes, etc, in exchange 
for royalties, contract and management fees, and other possible payment 
arrangements. No FDI will be committed and the LDC purchaser retains 100 
per cent control and ownership of the means of production. (Details regarding 
‘local-contents’ and ‘exports’, among other aspects, of finished products will 
have to be agreed upon between the two sides, in which case certain provisions 
of the NEC of an LDC purchaser can still be applied). So, actual production 
will be in the hands of the purchasers, with the firms supplying the technology. 
This type of an arrangement can serve both parties quite well. The LDC 
purchasers are in a position to attempt - as did Japan - to improve and up¬ 
date their respective R&D and innovation capabilities and thus potentially 
compete - as is Japan - with the original suppliers of technology. The 
suppliers, on the other hand, will have to diversify into new areas of research 
and develop differentiated and unique products so as to maintain their 
international competitive edge. 

Currently, only limited aplications can be envisaged for this type of an 
arrangement as few LDCs have the indigenous capability of taking advantage 
of this set-up. One example is that of Mexico. During 1973-8, the country’s 
Technology Transfer Registry - created in 1973 - handled 7004 applications 
for contracts. The Registry coordinates its activities with the Foreign 
Investment Commission and it also utilises local information sources such as 
the state-owned Laboratorias Nacionales de Fomento Industrial and the 
Venno de Informacidn a la Industria in order to easurc it has the required data 
and knowledge for evaluating the applications. During the stated period, the 
Registry rejected 2009 of the applications, with the royalty issue being respon¬ 
sible for 85 per cent of these rejections. Limitations imposed on the licensee’s 
prices and production, licensor intervention in licensee management, and 
restrictions on the licensee’s level of exports were among the other major 
:auses of rejections.’® 

For the majority of LDC hosts, however, the traditional role of MNCs as 
'suppliers of FDl’ will continue but with more modifications and adaptations 
as predicted by the ‘NECs-based’ approach. It must be noted, though, when 
an LDC host further develops and begins to rely more on technology 
contracts, the elements and provisions contained within the ‘NECs-based’ 
’ See Business Latin America, 7 June 1978, for details. 
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approach will still be applicable as host governments bargain with suppliers of 
technology on issues related to royalty, management, local contents, exports, 
and employment. 

Concluding remarks 

We have explored in this study the complex (and often controversial 
relationship between LDCs and MNCs. By examining the emergence of LDCs 
regulations on FDI, a number of common policies (elements) belonging to 
various NECs have been identified. Next, we have focused on the *new’ 
operating relationship between host countries and MNCs. Finally, the 
potential implications of NECs have been analysed. 

LDCs have adopted NECs in order to exercise greater control over the 
multinationals and achieve more economic benefits from FDI. Given the 
results presented here, future research should concentrate on the potential 
influence of NECs on: income and wealth re-distributions; employment of 
locals in FDI projects; improvements in import/export structures; and, 
changes in MNCs' global operations. 




A LAN B MOUNTJOY __ 

Third World Military Spending 


Throughout the last decade world military expenditure increased at nearly 2.5 
ler cent per annum. Today, world expenditure on armaments is of the order of 
JS$ 550 billion per annum or some six per cent of world productive output. The 
najority of this vast sum is spent by the superpowers and their military blocs, 
mt a fifth of it is attributable to the countries of the Third World. Over the last 
cn years the Third World has demonstrated some of the greatest increases in 
irmaments spending: the maps show the proportion of the GDP each country 
ipent at the beginning and end of this period. In accounting for this increase, 
itrife in the Far East, Middle East, Central America and parts of Africa comes 
immediately to mind, but also unease over boundaries, the prestige value of 
armed forces, meddling by the great powers, domino effects set off by regional 
competitors or opponents, are further reasons accounting for an estimated 
increase of 70 per cent in the armed forces of the developing world during this 
period. The decade also saw a change in the character of many arms bought by 
Third World countries. The flow of second-hand equipment has remained 
important, but has become subsidiary to the purchase of current models (e.g. 
supersonic aircraft - possessed by only 13 developing countries in 1965, but by 
nearly 50 in 1980) and weapons of increasing sophistication. 

It is tragic that countries already grossly in debt deem it essential to continue to 
give priority to the buying of arms. It is salutary to realise that all wars since the 
Second World War have utilised conventional weapons and have been fought in 
the Third World, where more than ten million people have been killed. Thirty- 
three out of forty such wars in South-East Asia and the Far East were civil or 
tribal wars arising from a variety of causes: political, religious, demographic, 
economic. The fact that the military control so many Third World regimes is a 
contributory factor in excessive military spending and may well be a danger to 
peace. The armed forces in so many developing countries are now an important 
political force, often being the largest bloc of trained manpower, and attempts to 
gain or change control of them have led to scores of armed conflicts. 

During the past decade almost three-quarters of the global arms trade 
consisted of Third World imports from the industrialised countries. The major 
exporters were the US, USSR, and France, with smaller sales coming from Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and West Germany. The principal importing regions were 
the Middle East, North Africa, the Far East, and Latin America. This decade has 
seen a growing number of Third World countries developing their own 
armament industries and the volume of trade in weapons between Third World 
countries themselves has grown ten-fold in this period. For those countries that 
have the resources of enough skilled labour and an industrial sector, the first 
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move to an armaments industry is to manufacture under licence. A number of ' 
advantages are apparent; the industrial sector and technological training are 
expanded, unemployment is reduced, the balance of payments is improved, a 
greater independence from external pressure by suppliers is attained. In time the 
training and experience thus gained can mature into the design and production of 
new equipment. There are now about fifteen Third World countries making 
locally designed armaments including aircraft, armoured vehicles, missiles and 
ships, whereas there were but six in 1972. The Final phase in the progression is to 
compete directly with the industrialised suppliers by selling arms to other less 
developed countries; South Africa, India, Brazil, Argentina and South Korea 
now come into this category. Political solidarity among Third World countries 
provides prospects for a notable expansion of this inter-Third World arms trade. 

So far nuclear armaments - accounting for about 25 per cent of all arms 
spending - arc confined mainly to a few ‘advanced’ countries, principally the US, 
the USSR, and their allies, although India and China are now nuclear powers 
also. Nevertheless, a number of other countries have the capability of producing 
nuclear arms. In the Third World, Pakistan, Brazil, Iraq, Argentina, Egypt arc 
potential nuclear weapon powers, for in addition to know-how they have access 
to Plutonium 239 from their civilian reactors.* If this path should be followed, 
and it seems logical that sooner or later it will be followed, not only will the 
escalation of cosLs become ruinous, but world safety will become further 
imperilled. 

It is a sobering thought that the tonnage of explosive material on earth is now 
greater than that of food. It is distressing to discover that spending per head on 
arms in the Third Woild is infinitely more than is spent on education and health 
(t'.g. thirty times in South Korea, fifteen times in Indonesia, five times in 
Ethiopia; Britain spends slightly more on health than on armaments). In the field 
of health modest cuts in arms spending and the reallocation of such funds could 
bestow vast benefits. For example, WHO spent US$ 83 million over ten years to 
eradicate smallpox in the world - this amount is less than the cost of one strategic 
bomber. The WHO programme to eradicate malaria is dragging owing to lack of 
funds, yet its cost over the years is barely half what is spent daily on armaments. 
I'he Brandt report says‘more arms are not making mankind safer, only poorer’ 
and it is Third World countries especially that demonstrate this truism. Military 
.spending in the Third World has become a running sore; it diverts investments, 
speeds inflation, and is a misuse of material and human capital so urgently 
needed for .social and economic betterment. 


Llaburuted in 1' Adcniran, 'Nucicur prolil'rration and Black Africa: the coming choice', nird 
World Quarterly .1(4) 11)81, pp 67.1-8.1. 
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E UN SYSTEM 


A UN General Assembly Twelfth Special Session - Second Special Session 
on Disarmament (SSDII) 

New York, 7 June - 9 June 1982 


■ Delegations from 157 nations met for the follow-up to the General 
.ssembly’s First Special Session on Disarmament (SSDI) in 1978, at which a 
I'inal Document’ consisting of a ‘Declaration’and a ‘Programme of Action’ 
i^as adopted.' Apart from the evaluation df progress madesince then, the main 
asks of SSDII were the adoption of a ‘Comprehensive Programme of 
Usarmament’ and the establishment of a ‘World Disarmament Campaign.’ 
\Vhen the session ended on 9 July amidst much acrimony and recrimination, 
JSDII’s ‘concluding document* recorded failure to agree on all but two of the 
igenda items. 

Since 1978, the General Assembly noted, ‘the Programme of Action remains 
[largely unimplemented’ and ‘the arms race... in particular the nuclear arms 
[race, has assumed more dangerous proportions and global military expend- 
jitures have increased sharply.’‘The pastfour years’, it went on,‘have witnessed 
jincreasing recourse to the use or threat of use of force against the sovereignty 
'and territorial integrity of States, military intervention, occupation, annex- 
nation and interference in the internal affairs of States and denial of the 
inalienable right to self-determination and independence of peoples under 
colonial or foreign domination... The consequent tensions and confront- 
ations have retarded progress in disarmament and havein turn beenaggravated 
by the failure to make significant progress towards disarmament.’ In short, 

, ‘since the adoption of the Final Document in 1978, there has been no significant 
: progress in the field of arms limitation and disarmament and the seriousness of 
^ the situation has increased.' 

‘ Prior to the adoption of these conclusions, delegates had attempted to 

, ' ScL- final DocumentoftheFirstSpecialSessionoriheGeneral Assembly on Di.sarniamenl, 1978, 
l)PI/579 - 40708. The Declaration and Programme of Action were called by the General 
Assembly an ‘historic consensus' on an ‘international disarmament strategy.' The Declaration 
, slates that ‘the arms race, particularly in its nuclear a-spect, runs counter to cfTorts to achieve 
further relaxation of international tension, to establish international relations based on peaceful 
coexistence and trust between all States, and to develop broad international cooperation and 
understanding. The arms race impedes the realisation of the purposes, and is incompatible with 
the principles of the Charter of the UN, especially respect for sovereignty, refraining from the 
threat of use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any State, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and non-intervention and non-interference in theinternal affairs 
of States.' The Programme of Action establishes the following priorities for disarmament 
negotiations: nuclear weapoas; other wcaponsof mass destruction, including chemical weapons; 
convent ional weapons; and reduction of armed forces. It enumerates as necessary measures the 
'cessation of the qualitative improvement and development of nuclear weapon systems'; 
'cessation oftheproductionofalltypesofnuclcarwcaponsandtheirmeansofdelivery.andofthc 
production of fissionable material for weapons purposes'; and ‘a comprehensive, phatted 
programme with agreed time-frames, wherever feasible, for progressive and balanced reduction 
of .stockpiles of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery, leading to their ultimate and 
complete elimination at the earliest possible time.' 

, Aiirganisation, meeting, venue, date. ■issues ■viewpoints 
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apportion responsibility for these failures.^ Much of the debate reflected f 
ideological and doctrinal divisions along East-West lines. The Soviet Union 
and many nonaligned countries said that the US had developed a new concept 
of containable, winnable nuclear war, which advocated the ‘usefulness and 
peacemaking use of nuclear weapons.'^ Many developing countries questioned 
the logic of such a concept, since it would destroy the very basis of the deterrence 
theory by lowering the nuclear threshold and blurring ‘the distinction between 
nuclear and conventional weapons, to create a psychological climate of 
acceptability and admissibility of use ofnuclear weapons.'While the USargued 
that the Soviet Union had gained superiority, developing countries and some 
Western states countered that the ratio of forces had not changed significantly 
for two decades but that the East-West conflict was now at a higher level of 
potential destruction than before. It was dangerous and irresponsible to think 
in terms of limited nuclear war and the concept of stable deterrence was Justus 
illu.sory since the pace of technological change required the balance to be 
constantly reestablished. 

Of the multifarious propo.sals submitted to SSDIl,'* one of the most 
controversial was President Leonid Brezhnev's message pledging a Soviet 
undertaking ‘not to be the first to use nuclear weapons’ and calling for 
‘reciprocal steps’ by other n uclea estates. Nonaligned countries pointed out that 
since China had already unilaterally renounced thefirst u.se of nuclear weapons, 
it was now up to the NATO countries to adopt a similar policy, which would 
amount to a ban on the use of nuclear weapons. The US, supported by NATO 
countries, rejected the ‘no first use’ doctrine on the grounds that it would 
increase the vulnerability of Western Europe and because a new mandate for 
ending wars was not needed when the UN Charter already laid out obligations 
for their avoidance. The Soviet Union also proposed a ban on chemical 
weapons and, in this respect, was joined by Vietnam in attacking the US for 
refusing to compensate the victims of chemical weapons in Vietnam, and Israel 
for using toxic weapons in Lebanon.’ Agreement could not be reached on 
numerous other proposals including,//ifcro/ta,theprcventionofnuclear war,a 
nuclear arms freeze, the establishment of nuclear weapons free zones(NWFZs) 
and the creatum of new disarmament organs. 

Attempts to finalise a text I'or a ‘Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament’, 


' During the Tirst two or three week.s, politicians.includingmany Heads ul'State and Government, 
made speeches. The sescsion was otherwise devoted to negotiations in working groups on the 
'('omprehensive Programme of Disarmament' and various other propo.sals. 

' On 24 August l')g2, US Delenee Secretary Caspar Weinberger sent letters to the editors of 
newspapers in fifteen NATO countries denying that the US was planning to acquire a nuclear 
‘warfighting' capacity and describing the deterrence theory on which USdcfencc policy is based. 
See The Guardian (l.ondon)2.5 Augast 19X2, p S. 

* For full list of proposals, sec SSDII's concluding document, A/S-12/32,9 July 1982. 

' US-Soviet talks unchcmical weapons reductiunsbrokedown in l98U.ThcUShasalleged that the 
Soviet Union has used chemical weapons in Laos, Kampuchea and Afghanisan in a'cent years. 
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led by Mexican Ambassador Alfonso Garcia Robles, were also unsuccessful/ 
The programme aims to define a series of target dates for several disarmament 
measures, including a comprehensive nuclear test ban, limits on nuclear arms 
production and deployment, the reduction of stockpiles and a treaty banning 
the use of chemical weapons. The General Assembly referred the text to theUN 
Committee on Disarmament to produce a revised text for consideration in late 
1983. 

Agreement was reached on two matters. Firstly, it wasdccided to increase the 
UN Programme of Fellowships on Disarmamenf from twenty to twenty-five in 
number. Secondly, a ‘World Disarmament Campaign’ was launched, which 
aims to ‘inform, to educate and to generate public understanding and support 
for the objectives of the UN in the field of arms limitation and disarmament.’ 

At the closing ceremony, the Soviet delegation accused the US and NATO of 
timing their Bonn summit" to coincide with the SSDII and of using 
confrontational and obstructionist tactics. The US reaffirmed its commitment 
to verified disarmament and attacked the Soviet Union for aggression in 
Afghanistan and South East Asia, subversion in Africa and Central America 
and suppression of freed.om in Eastern Europe. The US called for an 
international conference on military expenditure, since the Soviet Union had 
provided a ‘manifestly ridiculous figure for its military budget to the world 
community.’ Seventy-six non-governmental organisations issued a joint 
statement expressing a ‘sense of outrage’ at the ‘obvious failure of this session’ 
and called it ‘a betrayal of public confidence.”’ 

•We cannot be proud of our achievements here. They were too few and too 
insubstantial.’ Ismat Kittani, President of SSDII. The Guardian (London) 12 
July 1982, p 4. 

‘Wc must be a little closer to nuclear destruction now than we were five weeks 
ago.’ Homer Jack, US Disarmament Campaign. Sunday Times (London) 11 
July 1982, p 9. 

‘It is not merely a mistaken analysis but an evasion of responsibility to suppose 
that we can prevent the horrors of war by focasing on its instruments. These are 
more often symptoms than causes.’ Margaret Thatcher, British Prime Minister. 
The Times (London) 24 June 1982, p 13. 

At the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (START) in Geneva [begun 29 June 
1982] the Soviet Union and the US were allegedly advancing new proposals, 
‘but each one finely tuned so as to ensure that the other side will find it 

" Theexisting text, on which work began in 1979, has been dubbed 'almost unintelligible' because 
(tf the number of brackets and alternative passages in it signifying areas of disagreement. Kor 
current text, see concluding document, A/S - 12/32. 

' listablished on a Nigerian initiative at SSDI to 'promote expertise in more member states, 
particularly in the developing countries.’ 

' See Third World Quarterly 4 (4), October 19X2, pp 628-9. 

’ UN Ueneral Assembly Twelfth Special Session, concludingdocumeni, A/S-12/32,9 July 1982. 
South (London) September 1982, pp .30-31; The Guardian (London) 12 September 1982, p 4; 
Sunday Times (London) 11 July 1982, p9. 
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impossible to accept, and so that all disarmament bodies will have such a welter 
of items to discuss that none will be discussed in depth,’ Maltese delegate to 
SSDIl. South (London) September 1982, p 30. 


ASecond UN Conference on the Exploration and Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space (UNISPACE 82) 

Vienna, 9-21 August 1982. 

■UNISPACE 82 was attended by ninety-four states and representatives 
from specialised agencies, intergovernmental organisations, national liberation 
movements, and non-governmental organisations. The report approved by the 
conference contained conclusions and recommendations on its three broad 
agenda items: the present and future use of space science and technology; the 
applications of space technology for economic and social development; and 
international cooperative programmes related to space, including the role of the 
UN."’ 

The paragraphs of the report dealing directly with the militarisation of outer 
space were among the most difficult for UNISPACE to negotiate. After much 
deliberation, a wording was agreed expressing the ‘grave concern of the 
international community’ at the extension of the arms race into outer space and 
calling on all nations, in particular those with major space capabilities, to 
contribute actively to its prevention and to ‘refrain from any action contrary to 
that aim.’ In this regard, the text urges all states to adhere to and observe the 
1967 Outer Space Treaty," which bans nuclear weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction in outer space, and calls for the relevant UN organs to accord 
‘appropriate attention and high priority’ to the prevention of an arms race in 
outer space, 

Regarding the geostationary orbit ((jSO)," UNISPACE agreed that any 
regulation of its use should be ‘both equitable and flexible and take into 
consideration the economic, technical and legal aspects.’ According to its 
report, ‘there is a real concern that some parts of the GSO arc approaching 
saiurution in certain frequency bands.’ Although technolgical advances arc 

A dr:ilt vtrsiim dI'iIk’ report was prepared by the'UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space'on whose recommendation UNf.SI’At'l:S2waseonveiied(Cieneral Assembly Resolution 
Ih/lfi, 1(1 Novemher l‘J7S) and which, from 1979, served as the preparatory body for 
liNISPACI- S2. The Committee was establi.shcil in 1959 and comprises 53 members. 

'' The ‘1 reat) on Principles Cjovernmg the Activities of States in the lixploratiun and Uscof Outer 
Space, Ineludiiii! the Moon and Other ('elcstial Btxiies', negotiated under UN auspices in 1967. 
In December 19S1, theUN (ieneral As,s.sembly requested the UN Committee on Disarmament to 
open ncgotiutiuiis on a draft treaty prohibiting the stationing of weapons of any kind in space 
(Resolution .16/99,9 December 1981). 

'' The orbit, ,I5,K(K) km directly above the equator, which alone iscapableofprovidingeontinuous 
contact with ground stations via a single satellite. Only a limited number ofsatellitcs can use it 
because of the problem of radio frequency interference of satellites operating loo closely to one 
another. 1 here arc currently over 125 satellites using the GSO and if its use continues to grow at 
the present rale ol 18 per cent a year, part of it will become congested in the near future. 
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certain to permit 'the closer spacing of satellites and their satisfactory 
coexistence’, it is imperative that studies and research be undertaken to ensure 
the most effective utilisation of this orbit for all countries. The GSO, says the 
report, is vital to numerous space applications, including communications, 
meteorology, broadcasting, and data relay from and tracking of orbital 
satellites. Though not depletable, it is a ‘vital natural resource’ and it is 
‘imperative that its use be properly and justly regulated.’’’ In order to permit 
optimal planning, the report calls on all states to consider, where possible, the 
adoption of newer technologies. In view of the number of satellites left inactive 
in space,the International Telecommunications Union (ITU) is recommended 
to consider the adoption of regulations making satellite owners responsible for 
removing from the GSO satellites which have outlived their use. Finally, 
countries are called upon to examine whether, in some cases, they could not use 
a satellite to equal effect in elliptical orbit as in the GSO. 

With regard to remote sensing,” UNISPACE acknowledged the concern felt 
by many countries about possible situations in which data are not available to 
the ‘sensed’ state but are available for commercial and other forms of 
exploitation by other countries. The report stresses, therefore, the urgency of 
agreement on a set of principles including provision for the ‘sensed’ state to have 
‘timely and non-discriminatory’ access under reasonable conditions to data 
relating to its territory. It goes on to urge efforts to ensure international 
compatability and complementarity of data systems in order to minimise 
redundant experiments and costly changes of ground equipment, and to 
guarantee the broadest possible long-term use of data. In a long-term 
perspective, the report notes the under-exploited potential of remote sensing in 
the management of renewable resources and monitoring of theenvironment. In 
this respect, the access of countries to data on their own territories could be 
greatly facilitated by the development of satellites requiring simple, inexpensive 
ground equipment” and the promotion of cooperative networks between 
national agenciesand ‘regional facilities.’ The various UN sectoral and regional 
organisations are called upon to promote dialogue and studies oncffcctive ways 
of cooperation. In the related area of meteorological satellites, the report 
recommends cooperation in the establishment of regional or international 
'' Many developing countries have expressed concern that by the time they are prepared to use the 
orbit, its communications capacity will be saturated. The Group of 77 told the conference that, 
already, present regulations for assigning GSO positions do not ensure equitable access and that 
developing contries are ‘at a particular disadvantage.’ Developed countries argue that new hut 
already known technology and the use of higher frequencies currently under exploration will 
considerably expand satellite capability and makecommunications capacity far greaterthan any 
foreseeable demand. 

" Sometimes referred to as ‘space garbage.’ 

The detection and analysis of resources on earth by sensors carried by aircraft and spacecraft. 
Ihe four main types of sensing are meteorological, ocean observation, military surveillance and 
land observations. 

“ .Sophisticated sensor systems transmitting very high data rates usually require large, expensive 
ground reception and data processing facilities, which most countries cannot afford. 
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centres as an attractive way for developing countries to derive the benefits ot 
technology without exorbitant investment or duplication of national efforts.'' 

On direct broadcasting by satellite, UNISPACE suggested that countriet 
might examine the feasibility of using television satellites to aid the spread of 
education.'" Countries could also explore the possibility of sharing the space 
segment of a direct broadcast satellite system, including the use of any existing 
planned satellites. The UN and relevant specialised agencies were called upon tc 
encourage and provide assistance for such activities. 

On the overall expansion of UN activities in outer space cooperation, 
UNISPAC'H called for the establishment of a UN space information system 
through which inquiring states could be directed to accessible data banks anc 
information sources. It asked the General Assembly, at its 37th Regular 
Session, to consider strengthening the UN Outer Space Affairs Division” or it; 
replacement by a UN Centre for Outer Space with‘enlarged responsibilities.’’^ 

•‘As more and more countries become more and more dependent on space 
technology for essential services, the need for cooperative planning and 
coordination will grow. The means forexchanging information, harmonising 
plans, sharing .satellites and evolving international policies and principles will 
have to be adapted to the new requirements. This will involve newrelatioaships 
between national, regional and international organisations.’Javier Perez dc 
Cuellar, UN Secretary-General. VN London Weekly Summary ,10 
August 19112. 

‘ The Soviet Union consistently advocates that space remains an arena of 
peaceful cooperation, that the infinite expanses of space be free from weapons 
of any type. I he attainment of that greatand humanitarian objective byjoint 
efforts is not only feasible, but is alsoa vital need in the name of thefutureofall 
mankind.’ Message from the Soviet President, Leonid Brezhnev, to UNI- 
SPAC I; S2. BHC Summary of World Broadcasts. SU/7101/A1/1, II August 
19X2. 


'' I (>i di.'Vi.-Ic)pingi.'(iuiuric> dfpcndcru on agrieullurc, uccess lu mcteorulugical data i.s obviously 
i rucial.Thi; report adds, howcvvr.thaUhc operation ol suchtavilities would be dependent on the 
adequacy ot existing regional coininunicalions ini'rastrucliire. 

"Hi oadcasi ing salelliles have been used cxpcriinentally for education by several countries. They 
have parlicular usclulneics tor rural areas remote from cily-bascd transmitling towers. As at 
llNlSI’At-'l: thcCommiltccon the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was complctingadraft set of 

principles governing the use of sulelhics for direct satellite broadcasting. 

I'stablislicd as a secretarial lo the ('iimmittec on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 

UN r>f \i HeU dsc. OS/ l(W2.2.1 August 19K2. See also .VaurAf London) September 1982, pp 8-14. 
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AUNCTAD - Trade and Development Board, Twenty-fourth Session 
(third part)^' 

Geneva, 28 June - 2 July 1982. 

■ The Trade and Development Board adopted the provisional agenda for 
UNCTAD VI to be held in Belgrade from 6-30 June 1983 by a vote of 89 in favour 
to two against. The US called for a vote because it was unable to accept the text 
by consensus and wished to continue negotiations on it. Israel was unable to 
accept an item (13(f)) on assistance to liberation movements which it regarded 
as implying assistance to the Palestinian Liberation Organisation, Points 8 to 13 
of the agenda, as adopted on 2 July 1982, are as follows: 

8. The world economic situation with special emphasis on development: 
approaches to the current world economic crisis and perspectives for the 
1980s, including issues, policies and measures relevant to the attainment of 
a new international economic order. 

9. Commodity issues. Review of the situation in the area of commodity trade. 
The implementation of the Integrated Programme for Commodities in the 
area of: 

(a) stabilising and strengthening commodity markets; 

(b) marketing, processing and distribution including transportation; and 
' (c) compensatory financing of shortfalls in export earnings; 

with a view to the adoption of policies to promote commodity trade 
and development. 

It). Issues in the area of international trade in goods and services: 
protectionism and structural adjustment; examination oftheimpactofthe 
principles, policies and practices in international trade relations taking 
into account recent developments including those in other international 
forums; policies to expand trade and promote development particularly 
that of developing countries. 

11. Financial and monetary issues: development in Financial and monetary 
questions in relation to trade and development, in particular of the 
developing countries; policies to promote the expansion of all flows of 
public and private resources, and, in particular, to increase the net flow and 
improve the conditions of the transfer of resources to developing countries 
and to facilitate balance of payments adjustments. 

12. Progress in the implementation of the Substantial New Programme of 
Action for the Least Developed Countries. 

13. UNCTAD activities in the fields of: 

(a) Technology; 

(b) Shipping; 


' At the flrst part of the T wenty-fourth Session, from 8-24 March 1982, the issues of protectionism, 
structural adjustment and the multilateral trade negotiations were discussed (see UNCTAD 
report TD/B/900,20 April 1982). At the second session, from 11 -18 May 1982, discussions were 
held on the venue and agenda of UNCTAD IV (sec UNCTAD report TD/B/908,1S June 1982). 
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(c) Land-locked and island developing countries; 

(d) Trade relations among countries having different economic and social 
systems and all trade flows resulting therefrom; 

(e) Economic cooperation among developing countries; 

(f) Assistance to national liberation movements recognised by regional 
intergovernmental organisations; and 

(g) Institutional matters.” 


AUNCTAD - Intergovernmental Group of Experts on the Feasibility of 
Measuring Human Resource Flows 
Geneva, 30 August - 6 September 1982. 

■UNCTAD has been engaged for more than a decade in studying the 
dimensions, economic effects and policy implications of the outflow of skilled 
personnel from developing countries and its impact on the development process of 
these countries. It has attempted to assess, inter alia, the magnitude, 
composition, causes, effects and value of this phenomenon, known as the 
•reverse transfer of technology' or, colloquially, the ‘brain drain'. 

The present meeting, attended by representatives from some fifty countries, 
examined a new UNCTAD study addresssing the conceptual, methodological 
and statistical elements involved in the measurement of international human 
resource Hows.-' The report, according to Surendra Patel, Director of 
UNCT AD’s Technology Division, sought to assess their impact on the 
development prcx:ess on a 'rational and scientific basis devoid of emotive 
elements.' Under one approach analysed in the report, the values imputed to 
these Hows are cost based, consisting of the costs of education and training 
which the migrant has received. Under the other main method, known as the 
present discounted value (PDV) approach, the value is measured as the present 
worth of the migrant's marginal product projected over his expected working 
life.’^ A distinctive aspect of the report is its attempt to single out and measure 

Report of till' Triidc jnd Dcvclopincnl Board on the I bird I’art of its Twenty-fourth Session, 
IIVB/922..1 August l«S2. 

' rite study was prepared in response to Resolutions 227 (XXII) of the Trade and Development 
Board and 1.1 (lit) of the Committee on Transfer of Technology. 

' Using the educational cost-based method, a study published in 1974 by the Congressional 
Research Service ot the Library of Congress calculated that the savings represented by the 
immigration of scientists, engineers, physicians and surgeons from developing countries to the 
US in 1972 totalled $882,112 mn while the cost to the countries of origin was put at £320.24 mn. A 
study published m 1980 by De Vortey and Maki estimated the replacement value of the skilled 
human capital transferred to Canada from developing countries over the period 1967-73 to total 
between $I bn and $2.4 bn in 1968 prices depending on the cost figures used. In 1981 the Third 
World foundation, in figures made available to UNCTAD for its study, put the total value of 
skilled migration flows from developing countries to the US, the UK and Canadaat between $0.9 
bn and S1.2 bn tor 1970. The PDV approach followed by an UNCT AD study in 1975 yielding 
much higher figures: according to this method, the gain for the same countries in 1970 came to 
around $6bn. See Thet'eastibiluyofMeasuringlnternationalHumanResourceFlows-Studybythe 
UNCTAD Secretariat (TD/B/C.6/AC.8/2), 27 May 1982, pp 34-46. 
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component of human capital flows which is attributable only to investment in 
higher education. 

Reactions of the experts to the UNCTAD report exposed broad divisions 
between the developed countries on Che one hand and the developing Eastern 
bloc communist countries on the other. According to the Group of 77, which 
submitted its own draft set of conclusions and recommendations, the report 
.showed the measurement of human resource flows to be conceptually and 
technically feasible and the need for further diagnosis should not prevent the 
consideration of policy measures at the national and international levels. In 
particular efforts should be made to improve data and the developed countries 
should provide resources for encouraging research and training in the 
developing countries most affected. It called for another meeting of experts to 
convene in 1985 to discuss the possibility of an ‘international compensatory 
facility’ for mitigating the negative effects of the ‘brain drain.’ 

For the communist countries, the Soviet Union said the study revealed the 
negative consequences for developing countries of human resource outflows, 
although it paid insufficient attention to the aspects of reduced scientific and 
technological development. The SovietUnion rejected the idea expressed in the 
study that Western aid to the developing countries compensated for this 
outflow of skilled personnel. TheGerman Democratic Republic, which said the 
‘brain drain’ was threatening development targets and economic independence 
in the Third World, called on receiving countries to stop the ‘intellectual 
plundering of developing countries’. 

The developed countries submitted draft conclusions and proposals stating 
that further work on realistic measurement was required before the practical 
possibility of measuring human resource flows couldbe established. Inthe view 
ol' the US and British delegations, the UNCTAD report placed undue emphasis 
on the education component of human capital at the expense of other relevant 
elements such as demand and economic and welfare effects in both home and 
receiving countries. The US also observed the failure to take account of 
remittances sent home by migrants while the Finnish delegate thought the 
report should additionally have studied flows between developing countries 
(for example, to the Middle East and within Africa and Latin America). 
Overall, the developed countries believed that any valid valuation called for 
greater rigour in the definition and comparability of data.^’ 

The report of the meeting together with the two drafts and the Chairman's 
proposals^® were to be considered by the UNCTAD Committee on Transfer of 


' In ii wider vein, the US alTirmed ils belief in Ihe free choieeof individuals lo go where they wish 
and thoughi it ‘inappropriate to treat people like commodities by reducing their value to 
numbers’. 

" The Chairman of thcGroupofExpcrts, Kamran InanofTurkcy, submilteda draft intended to be 
a compromise between the positions of the developed and developing countries. This was not 
adopted. 
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Technology at its meeting in November 1982.” 


AUN World Food Council (WFC)Mini.sterial Session 
Acapulco, Mexico, 21-24 June 1982. 

■The WFC was created in the wake d'the 1972-4 food crisis to monitor the 
distribution of world food supplies. Its thirty-six members, including grain 
exporters like the US and Canada, food importers such as theSoviet Union and 
China, and poor southern hemisphere nations, discussed ways of improving 
and coordinating their food programmes to les.sen hunger throughout the 
world. According to the WFC, ‘the developing countries have achieved a 
noticeable improvement in dietary energy supplies and appear to have 
recovered from the reverses of the food crisis years of the mid-1970s’. Food 
production in the last few years has exceeded population growth in all regions of 
the world except sub-Saharan Africa and parts of Indo-China. India, China, 
Brazil, Bangladesh and Indonesia, which together contain two-thirds of the 
population of the Third World, have all shown significant progress. Hunger 
and starvation are increasing alarmingly in Africa where a 7 percent decline in 
per capita focxl production in the 1960s dropped to 15 percent in the 1970sand. 
after a small improvement in 1980, is declining again. UN officials said that over 
$4bn annually in additional aid is needed tocradicatc world hunger by the end 
ol the century. According to llgures of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO), leaving present food policies unchanged would increase the number of 
the world’s near-starving Irom the current 435mn to 585mn by then. To 
alleviate the lood problem in Africa the WFC recommended 'urgently 
accelerated elforts by African countries and international agencies’ to giving 
effect to national food strategics, speeding up training of planning personnel 
and substantially increasing support for adaptive research. The main reasons 
cited for Africa’s difficulties were climate and drought, neglect of rural 
development, trade dependency, poor terms of exchange, war, and political 
turbulence. The WFC also noted that international efforts are sometimes 
overwhelming the countries they are intended to help. In this respect. Upper 
Volta was quoted as an example of a country which can barely cope with the 
number of assistance projects it is receiving.’* Accordingly, better coordination 
of international aid was proposed. A plan was also discussed for buildinggrain 
reserves to enhance food security and market stability, designed specifically to 
benefit ptior countries when world cereal prices hit their cyclical peaks. The 
plan has the backing of African and South Asian countries because their 
governments are often short of the foreign exchange needed to import food. The 
I J.S initially oppo.sed the proposal on the grounds that it will offend its belief in 
•’ The Teaiihilitv iV MeaiunnK Human Memurcr Flow: - Study hy the UNCTAD Secretariat 
(TD/B/C.hMC'.K/2). 27 May 1982. UNCTAD Press Release. TAD/INF/l.t70, .tO August 
19X2, I AU/IN F/1 .t71,2 September 1982; TAD/INF/1.174, 7 .September 1982. 

■' See Tinancial Tunes (1 und(in) 9 August 1982. p 14. 
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free market principles but eventually expressed willingness to discuss the plan 
which, if implemented, would cost at least $2bn. US Agricultural Secretary, 
John Block, said that the US would not beincreasing itsexistingshort term food 
aid because of the US budget deficit.” 


AUNCTAD-Committee on Shipping (Tenth Session) 

Geneva, 14-26 June 1982 

■Eighty countries endorsed, by resolution, the recommendations made by 
an UNCTAD Group of Experts in December 1981 on ways to help developing 
countries achieve greater participation in the carriage of dry bulk cargoes.^" 
However, since the experts had disagreed on the likely impact of their 
recommendations, the UNCTAD Secretariat was called upmn to‘monitor and 
prepare surveys’ on the progress achieved by developing countries in this sector 
and to present reports to theShipping Committee at its next two sessions in 1984 
and 1986. The resolution called for another expert group, similarly, to study, 
during 1983, the problems faced by developing countries seeking to participate 
in the international tanker trade and tocstablish the barriers preventing them 
from competing freely and fairly in the commodities concerned. UNCTAD 
figures indicate that while developing countries export over a third of all dry 
bulk cargoe.s, they account for only 9 pcrcentofshippingin this sector, and that 
for liquid hydrocarbons in bulk, the comparable figures are 90 per cent and 9 per 
cent respectively. The Committee adopted by vote a resolution on maritime 
legislation, providing, firstly,for thecstablishment of an intcr-governmentalod 
hoc group to consider means of combating maritime fraud and, secondly, foran 
amendment to the programme of the UNCTAD Working Group on 
Interna tional Shipping Legislation to include the subjects of maritime liens and 
mortgages. The resolution was opposed mainly by Group B members,’’ who 
believed that these were not essentially North-South issues and were already 
covered by the work programme of the International Maritime Organisation 
(IMO).” A further resolution requested the UNCTAD Secretariat to convene, 
during 1983, a group of experts on the development of rules for multimodal 
container tariffs, with a view to facilitating the adaptation of developing 
countries to containerisation and the expansion of multimodal transport 
operations.” 


■‘UNljinclon Weekly Summary,Wii/»l/25,6J\i\y m2-ReuierOitseeJNewsleiter,tiO 120/81,22 
June 1982; The 7:>w« (London) 22 June I9ii2, p9\ IniernaiianalHerald Tribune(IHT),25 2iine 
1982, p 2 and 9 July 1982, p 4. 

See Third World Quarterly 4 (.t), July 1982. pp 404-5. 

" The developed market economy countries. 

Formerly the Intergovernmental Mantime Consultative Organisation (IMCO), until 21 Mav 
1982. 

” UNCTAD Press Releaxe. TAD/lNF/1360,18 June l982. 
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AUNCTAD-Working Party on Trade Expansion and Regional Economic 

Integration Among Developing Countries (Second Session). 

Geneva, 28 June- 2 July 1982. 

■The Working Party was presided over by Aboubakar Diaby-Ouattara, 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), and attended by the secretariats of most of the important 
economic integration groupings of developing countries.’^Discussions centred 
on the respective experiences of the various groupings and on concrete 
possibilities for collaboration between their secretariats. As a result of these 
deliberations, the meeting agreed to establish a ‘Programme for Cooperation 
among Economic Cooperation and Integration Groupings of Developing 
Countries.’ This provides for closer technical cooperation between such 
groupings, including a proposed seminar,organiscd by integration secretariats 
in conjunction with UNCTAD and development research institutes, to 
reexamine integration strategies and the appropriate institutional mechanisms 
to implement them. It also calls for intensified cooperation in information and 
research, incorporating the establishment of a comparative study programme 
to evaluate the critical issues that influence the effectiveness of integration 
groupings in the areas of trade liberalisation and cooperation, industrial and 
agricultural cooperation schemes,andexistinginstitutionalarrangements. The 
programme would be drawn up by a team composed of UNCTAD, interested 
UN agencies, regional economiccommissionsanddcvelopingcountry research 
institutes. I'hc same section of the Programme rccommcndsameetingof group 
secretariats and niultilutcral financial institutions on the specific problems of 
financing integrative ventures and, also, a meeting on energy between 
interested groupings to rationalise activities in this sector. Another .section of 
the Programme, concerned with increased participation in interregional 
programmes of economic cooperation among developing countries (ECDC), 
contains provision for the establi.shment of an informal contact group of 
secretariats that would meet between sessions of the Working Party, which 
would be held once every two years.” 


'Mssiicuumu ol Soulh I'asl Asian Nations (ASEAN); Alncan and Mauritian Common 
Orjtanisulioii (OCAM); African, Caribbean and Pacific (iroup of Slates (ACP); Board of the 
Cartagena Agreement (.IliNAC); Central Afncan Customs and Economic Umon(liDEAC); 
I-atin American Hcononiic System (SELA); l.attn American Energy Organisation (GLADE); 
Latin American Integration Association (ALADI);ManoRiverlJnion (MRU); Organisation of 
Petroleum Producing Countries (OPEC); Permanent Secretariat of the General Treaty on 
Central American F.conomic Integration (CACM); West African F.conom'ic Community 
(CF.AO). 

" VSCTAD HressHelease. TAD/INF/1362,6july IV82; UNCTAD-Report of the Working Party 
on Trade F.xpansionund Regional Economic Integration Among Developing Countries on its 
Second Session. TD/B/C.7/55, 30 July 1982. 
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AUNCTAD - Interim Committee of the United Nations Conference on an 
International Code of Conduct on Transfer of Technology. 

Geneva, 20 September - 1 October 1982. 

■In the course fo three sessions during 1982,*‘ the Interim Committee sought 
to find solutions particularly to the problems arising from Chapter four 
(restrictive practices) and Chapter nine (applicable law and settlement of 
disputes) of the proposed code of conduct.” Regarding Chapter four, it dwelt 
particularly on the chapeau, which embodies the conceptual approach to 
dealing with restrictive practices, the parent/subsidiary issue and specific 
provisions such as the one concerning export restrictions. Miroslav Pravda, 
Chairman of the Interim Committee, said that ‘measured progress’ had been 
made during the concluding session. The Interim Committee submitted its 
proposals as a basis for negotiations a t the next session of the UN Conference on 
the Code of Conduct on TOT, which will be convened by the Secretary General 
of UNCTAD at a future date.” 


AUNCTAD-Meetingof Governmental Experts on the Transfer, Application 
and Development of Technology in the Food Processing Sector 
Geneva, 1-10 June 1982. 


■Governmental experts from 59 countries adopted a draft set of conclusions 
and recommendations calling for ‘an integrated approach to the technological 
development of the food processing industries of developing countries consistent 
with the broad economic and social objectives and longer term national 
development strategies.’^’ At the national level, this would require a policy 
framework which clearly recognises the key interrelationships within the food 
processing sector,^ as well as sectoral and regional priorities. Special attention 
should be given to research and development based on domestic needs and to 

" The prcviouii scssi<ins were held in March and May 1982. .See Third fVorld Quarterly 4 {3} Ju]y 
1982. pp 407-8 and 4 (4) October 1982. pp fi22-3. 

’’The Interim Committee reviewed matters outstanding mother chapters of the code, butfelt that 
these questions can be resolved once a solution is found to the problems posed by Chapters four 
and nine - the most contentious ones in the code. 

" Of the regional groups, the developing countries, the communist countries and China favour 
resuming the conference before UNCTAD IV in July 198.3. while the developed countries 
consider that it would not be practicable to do so. 

” The experts were meeting pursuant to Resolution 230 (XXII) of the IJNCl'AD Trade and 
Development Board (TDB) calling for an in-depth examination of ‘the problems and issues 
concerning the transfer, application and development of technology |in the food processing 
sector], taking into account the interrelationships between the technological needs and 
development objectives of the developing countries.' The recommendations were for 
consideration by the UNCTAD Committee on Transfer of Technology at its Fourth Session, 
from 29 November to 10 December 1982. 

" The elements cited were agriculture, storage, traasporl, processing, distribution, marketingand 
finance. 
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improved proeess controls and maintenance of food processing equipment. At 
the regional and International levels, developing countries should strengthen 
cooperative links between themselves through; joint food industry projects; 
cooperation in the manufacture of food machinery; the establishment of 
regional or subregional food standards, legislation and regulation; and 
exchange of information on the development of agroindustries, concerning 
particularly the reduction of food deficits and the utilisation of technologies 
appropriate to local resources. 

Developed countries should support theseendeavoursthroughtheprovision 
of technical assistance to developing countries, notably in the following areas: 
the upgrading of traditional technologies and the development of new ones; the 
development of infrastructure and efficient pre-processing and storage 
technology; the improvement of training programmes and provision of expert 
information and personnel; and the strengthening of small-scale production 
facilities as a basis for further technological modernisation. They should, 
furthermore, encourage new forms of technological cooperation, particularly 
between small and medium-si/ed manufacturing enterprises. 

'Die experts also noted the importance of food products from developing 
countries having 'acce.ss to foreign markets'. While the participants expressed 
general .satisfaction at this outcome, the developing countries were dissatisfied 
with the lack of emphasis accorded certain ‘areas of crucial importance*: these 
included the means of increasing developing country capabilities in food 
machinery; the adaptation of technology to locally available raw matcrials;and 
the technological and economic implications of the patenting of plant varieties 
for agriculture and agroindiistries. They also felt that the question of access to 
the markets of developed countries had not received its proper emphasis.*' 


AUNt TAD-MectingofCovernmentallixpcrts on the Transfer, Application 
and Development of Technology in the Capital Goods and Industrial 
Machinery Sector 
Geneva, 7-16.Iuly 1982 

■ The meeting adopted a text containing conclusions and recommendations 
to be submitted to UNC TAl^’s Committee on Transfer of Technology. It 
describes the growth and vitality of the capital goods sector as ‘essential for the 
industrialisation and self-reliance of developing countries’ and recommends that 
countries seeking to accelerate their development process should be encouraged 
to adopt strategies, within the context of their overall development policies and 
w'ith emphasis on a long-term perspective, ‘designed to ensure the efficient 
technological modernisation of their capital goods industries.’ Developing 
countries are specifically recommended to recogni.se the central role played by 

■" Report of the Meetingol Ciovernmcntal F.xperts on the Tran.sfer, Application and Devciopmeni 
ol I'echnologv in the f ood Pri)cessingSeclor,TI}/B/C'.6/78TD/B/C.6/AC’.6/7, l7June 1982. 
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technology in planning national production of capital goods, to improve their 
infrastructure and to encourage eflbrts to improve production efficiency 
through better allocation of resources. They are also urged to maximise the 
benefits to be gained from the development of the capital goods and industrial 
machinery sector through promoting and strengthening cooperative links 
among themselves. Developed countries are called upon to provide support in 
the form of technical assistance and cooperation in the supply of spare parts and 
components, training, research and development, information and transfer of 
technology. The Experts also recommend that the UNCTAD Secretariat, in 
cooperation with UNIDO and other relevant organisations, study ways of 
increasing the participation of small and medium-sized enterprises making 
capital goods in developed countries in the transfer of goods to developing 
countries and the issues involved in the introduction of electronics in 
developing countries. Surendra Patel, Director of UNCTAD’s Technology 
Division, told the meeting that developing countries had shown remarkable 
progress in their development of capital goods in recent years. While in 1950 
they produced barely one half of one per cent of the world’s capital goods 
output, by 1980 this percentage had risen to almost nine per cent - a total 
volume larger than that produced by all industrialised countries in 1928. In 
terms of economic structural transformation, 53 per cent of the total industrial 
output of developing uiuntries today consists of capital and intermediate goods 
against a comparable figure of around 70 per cent for developed countries. The 
meeting ended on a note of discord because the US saidit was having difficulties 
with the conclusions and recommendations of the text and had not yet taken a 
final decision on them.^'^ 


AWorld Assembly on Ageing 
Vienna, 26 July - 6 August 1982 

■The World Assembly on Ageing adopted an international Flan of Action 
designed to guide states in dealing with the problems brought about by the 
increasing number of elderly persons throughout the world. 11 emphasises the need 
to help the elderly ‘lead independent lives in their own family and community 
for as long as possible’ and calls on governments to assist families in caring for 
their elderly. With regard to health care, the Plan of Action slates that decisions 
affecting the ageing are too frequently made without their participation and 
that the control of their lives ‘should not be left solely to health, social service 
and other caring personnel.’ It emphasises the importance of preventive care 
and contains recommendations on accidents, inappropriate use of medication 
and the effects of radioactive and other noxious substances. On ‘income 
security and employment’ the plan recommends that governments create or 
develop social security systems based on the principle of universal coverage. It 

'' IINCTAI) Press Release.rMi/m¥/\m. 12 July 1982and TAD/1 NF/1J67.19 July 1982. 
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notes that 'for the developing countries, where many if not the majority of 
people live at subsistence levels, i ncome security is an issue of concern for all age 
groups.’ It makes several recommendations for women among the elderly, 
including the provision of social insurance for women ‘in their own right.’ The 
Plan of Action recommends that governments help ensure a smooth and 
gradual transition from active working lives to retirement and notes the ‘need to 
educate the public with regard to the ageing process.’ It also makes 
recommendations on the importance of housing and on the needs of 
particularly vulnerable groups, such as elderly refugees and migrant workers. 
Finally, the Assembly adopted a resolution on ‘ageing in Lebanon’, calling for 
the UN General Assembly tocondemn military aggression in areas inhabited by 
Lebanese and Palestinian peoples, where casualties among the elderly were 
particularly high. It also recommended that Israel be called upon to permit 
Arab refugees of sixty or over to rejoin their families in the occupied Arab 
territories. Israel and the US voted against this resolution.'*^ 


AUnited Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) - World Conference on Cultural Policies 
Mexico City, 26 July - 6 August 1982. 

■ Delegations fntm 119 UNESCO countries adopted unanimously the 
'Mexico City Declaration on C'ultural Policies’. The Declaration asserts that 
cultural freedom is inseparable from the independence of peoples and 
individual freedom and calls for the establishment of social and cultural 
conditions which will facilitate, stimulate, and guarantee artistic and 
intellectual creation without political, ideological, economic or social 
discrimination. It affirms the right of each people and cultural community to 
preserve its cult ural identity and stres.ses the need for cultural policies which will 
stimulate and enrich each peoples’ identity and cultural heritage and establish 
respect for all cultures and cultural minorities. Modem communication media 
should facilitate the dissemination of objective information on cultural trends 
in various countries without prejudicing the freedom of creativity and cultural 
identity of nations, the Declaration states. Although cultural industries have 
facilitated the dis.semination of culture, they can become instruments of 
cultural dependence and alienation if they disregard the traditional values of 
society and kindle aspirations inconsistent with the needs of its development. 
For this reason, it is important to encourage the establishment of cultural 
industries in countries where they do not exist through bilateral and 
multilateral assistance programmes. The resolutions adopted by the conference 
include recommendations to governments on ways of affirming cultural 
identity, the ‘pre.servation of the universal heritage,’ the return of cultural 
treasures to their countries of origin, the establishment of cultural institutions, 
*' UN London Weekly Summary. WS/83/30, 10 August 1982. 
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and the promotion of artistic creativity. 

During the course of the conference, sharp exchanges occurred between the 
French and US delegations when France’s Minister of Culture, Jack Lang, 
implicitly accused the US media of endangering the national cultures of other 
countries. Intellectual life has fallen victim to a ‘multinational financial 
domineering system’, hesaid,and called for international resistance to a ‘global 
kingdom of profits.’ The Director General of UNESCO, Amadou Mahtar 
M'Bow, underlined the role of the mass media in enlarging and enriching 
contacts between different cultures throughout the world. He warned that 
commercial television could impede the development of individual national 
cultures, as could recent technological advances in satellite broadcasting, cable 
television and video equipment. Speaking against racism and violence, he 
underlined the role of culture in transcending narrow egoisms and its place in 
the struggle for new forms of solidarity and, accordingly, world peace.** 

•‘Development cannot be reduced to its economic aspects and technical 
dimensions alone. Its objectives must be defined in terms of cultural uplift, the 
realisation of theindi vidual and the well-being of all.’ Amadou MahtarM'Bow, 
Director General of UNESCO. W£6’CO/’rejs/fe/eflS£‘(Paris),No.55, August 
1982. 

Modern communications have led to ‘cultural industries’ which can ‘cover the 
globe with their distribution networks. They are thus able to encourage 
mediocrity, to standardise tastes, to distort certain cultural values and to affect 
the behaviour patterns of many population groups’. Draft agenda of the World 
Conference on Cultural Policies. /f/T, 29 July 1982, p 3. 

‘Culture is not owned by one power.’ Jack Lang, French Minister of Culture. 
/Wr, 29 July 1982, p 5. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 

AFinance Ministers Meeting 
London, 30-31 August 1982 

■Finance ministers and central bankers from the Common wealth met prior 
to the annual meeting of the IMF and World Bank. They discussed the world 
economic situation including the problems arising from inflation, high interest 
rates, exchange rate instability, deteriorating terms of trade in commodities, slow 
growth and protectionism. They noted that the recession in the industrialised 
countries remained severe, that the prospects for growth in most developing 
countries, particularly the low income ones, remained poor and that many 
faced severe balance of payments and debt servicing problems. Although the 

" t/\£SCOPressRt/ease(Paris)So.55.August 1982;///7;2SJuly I982,pjund29julyl982,p.t; 

The Times (London) 30 July 1982, p 8. 
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meeting welcomed the recent reduction of inflation and interest rates in many 
industrialised countries, it underlined the need for policies to restore world 
economic growth on a sustained and long term basis and to promote exchange 
rate stability. Regarding the prospects for renewed growth and investment, 
.speeches to the meeting exposed several areas of division. Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, was optimistic that recent falls in US 
interest rates could herald the start of renewed growth with low inflation. 
Continued progress in reducing interest rates would in turn, he said, depend on 
the success with which a resurgence of inflationary expectations could be 
prevented. Shridath Ramphal. Secretary General of the Commonwealth, said 
that 'the world teeters on the brink of a depression that could be wider and 
deeper than that of the t h irties,' The depression would not only have dire effects 
on the economies of the Commonwealth, he said, but also threatened to 
undermine their political stability. The way forward was not to accept 
diminishing expectations but to develop and improve the roles of international 
institutions in the management of the world economy, including enlarged roles 
for the IMEand World Bank. 

The meeting agreed unanimously that a resumption of growth in world trade 
was vital to economic recovery and, in this respect, stressed the need to avoid 
protectionism and improve market access. On the external debt and payments 
problems of many developing countries, it stressed that domestic adjustment 
measures should be supplemented by international measures to improve the 
export earnings of these countries and to increase aid flows to them. The 
meeting noted with concern the recent slowdown in the commitments and 
disbursements of the IMF. It urged the IMF to follow a flexible approach in 
suggesting policies for countries and to adapt its conditionality practices to the 
specific situations and adjustment capacities of its members. Regarding the 
procurement of resources, it noted the need to keep under review the recent 
changes in the World Bank’s borrowing and lending policies,^' in view of the 
linaiicial position of developing countries. 

The meeting ended on a note of disagreement when Robert Muldoon, the 
New Zealand Prime Minister, called for a new international conference 
modelled on the spirit of the 1944 Bretton Woods Conference which led to the 
foundation of the IMF and World Bank. Its purpose would be a thorough 
reform of the international rinancialinstitutions,includingtheIMFand World 
Bank, to make them'more reponsivetotheneedsof the underdeveloped world.’ 
He also proposed a major increase in the size of IM F quotas and a substantial 

'Vt the beginning 1)1 May 19X2 the WorMBankannaunccdthalilwouldmakeuseorshorltermor 
variable rate instruments in its borrowing operations. Previously the Bank had financed its 
operations mainly by tixed rate borrowings in capital markets and from government sources. 
The iiiilinl ceilingon short term borrowing was fixed at Sl.Shn out ofa total planned borrowing 
programme ol $9 hn in fiscal year I98.t. All loans made by the Bank would accordingly carry a 
variable interest rate, which previously had been fixed lor the I S-20yearduration of theloan. The 
rate on loans under the new system would bedeterminedsemi-annuallyduringthelifeof the loan 
by adding a spread of U. 3 per ccnllu the actual cost of a 'pixil' of all the Bank's outstandingdebt. 
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new issue of SDRs (special drawing rights) to boost world liquidity. While the 
majority of Commonwealth countries supported these proposals, SirGeoffrey 
Howe, backed by Australia, Canada and Jamaica, said they would lead to 
general financial laxity and the danger of worse inflation. This difference of 
views was not recorded in the communique, which called for study of the 
international trade and payments system by the Commonwealth Secretariat.^* 

•‘I believe that the crux of the matter remains the campaign to reduce 
inflation ... This is the main task forthe major industrial countries and the best 
contribution they can make to recovery and resumption of growth.’ Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, British Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Guardian (London) 
.H August 1982, p 22. 

'We talk, ail of us, about that ‘world economy’ and we accept its independent 
character even as we acknowledge its existence. Y et we continue to act as if the 
‘world economy’ is merely the sum total of national economies, a statistic 
extrapolated from national economic reality.’ Shridath Ramphal, Common¬ 
wealth Secretary General.Commonwealth Information, ‘A New Way Forward’, 
Address by the Commonwealth Secretary General, London, 30 August 1982. 


THE FRANC ZONE 


AFinance Ministers Meeting 
Paris, 28 August 1982 

■ Finance ministers of the Franc Zone’’, meeting under the presidency of 
French finance minister Jacque.s Dclors, discu.ssed the adverse effects of the 
world economic crisis on the members of the Franc Zone and developing countries 
in general. They noted with particular concern the reduction of growth and 
trade in the industrialised countries and the prevalence of high interest rates and 
volatile exchange rates. The.se factors were responsible for curtailing the foreign 
exchange earnings of developing countries and restricting their capacity to 
import, while the problem of high debt servicing costs continued to worsen. The 
ministers deplored both the absence of concrete action to bring about an 
economic recovery and the reduction of aid flows to developing countries. They 
called for urgent measures to redress this situation. In this context, they 
underlined the fundamental role played by the monetary cooperation of the 
Franc Zone in the development process of all its members. The ministers called 
on the IMF to assist those of its members experiencing external payments 

“ Commonwealth Information, Cummuniqucol theCumniunwcalth Finance Minister!, Meeting, 
l.ondon, 30-31 August 1982. Financial Timej (Londun) 31 August 1982, p I and I Septejnber 
1982, p4. The Guardian (London) 31 August 1982, p 22 and I September 1982, p 14. 

" Benin, Cameroon, Central African Kepublic, Chad, Comoros, Congo, France, Gabon. Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Niger, Senegal, Togo, and Upper Volta. 
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problems. They urged a substantial and rapid increase in the size of the IMF 
quotas and a new issue of SDRs in favour of developing countries. Regarding 
conditionality, they suggested the exercise of greater flexibility in respect ofthe 
time needed for structural adjustment. The ministers recorded their satisfaction 
at the increased share of the African countries in International Development 
Association (IDA) funds and hoped that this trend would continue.^' 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) AND WORLD BANK 


▲ IMF and World Bank 
Annual Meetings of the Boards of Governors 
Toronto, 6-9 September 1982 

■ In conjunction with the usual preparatory meetings of several high level 
committees and groups,^'' finance ministers and bankers from 146 countries and 
Switzerland met to assess world economic problems and an internationally 
coordinated response, including the roles of the IMF and World Bank. Apart 
from widespread stagflation, payments imbalances and the plight of the 
poorc.st nations, a dominant topic was the prospect of major debt default by 
several Latin American countries'" and the threat this posed to the future of 
the international financial system. 

In both preparatory sessions and the plenary meetings, numerous speakers 
noted the progress recently made in several industrialised countries in the 
control of inflation and reduction of interest rates. While renewed growth in 
the industrialised world was held to be vital to economic recovery, there was 
little formal dissent from the views of the Interim Committee and Group of 10 
that sustained reduction in inflation andinflationary expectations would help 
ensure that interest rates continued to fall and would provide a sound basis for 
a recovery of investment, growth and employment. Regarding national 
economic policies, most Governors agreed on the necessity to pursue a 
comprehensive adjustment strategy involving monetary restraint, an improved 

Communique of the Franc Zone Finance Ministers Meeting, Minislere de I'Economic et des 
Finances (Paris). Service de I'Information. 28 August 1982. 

The Interim Committee (4September 1982); the Group of 10(4September 1982);The Uroup ol 
24 (.1 September 1982); and the Development Committee (5 September 1982). 

Mexico, in August I982and Argentina, in September 1982, had announced that they were unable 
to meet interest and principal repayments on their external debt, which stood at $80bn and 
.$.16.6bn respectively. Braril, Bolivia, Chile and Cubahadall indicated that they faced dilTiculties 
m maintaining payments on international debts. At this stage, measures to assist Mexico 
included a 90 day moratorium by 11S banks on payments of all principal (approximately $ I Obn 
trom 20 August 1982); a $l.8Shn emergency loan from the Bank of International Settiements 
(BIS) in Basle; a $2bn credil from the US; and agreement in principle with the IMF on a $4.5bn 
loan over a three year period. The continued availability of all these facilities was dependent on 
the conclusion uf an agreement with the IMF on a programme of domestic economic reform. 
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mix of monetary and fiscal policies and the gradual elimination of rigidities 
ind structural imbalances. Central bankers reached broad agreement that a 
further substantial fall in world interest rates was required to stave off 
payments crises of many developing countries, especially the heaviest 
nternational borrowers.*' Developing countries, for their part, drew attention 
:o the impact of slower growth in the industrialised countries on their 
economies. In addition to the appropriate ‘policy mix' to be pursued by these 
:ountries, the Group of 24 called for a ‘removal of protectionist barriers to 
international trade, a reduction of military expenditure and a rechannelling of 
such resources to increased overseas development aid (ODA) and other 
(lows’. It also urged the IMF and World Bank to assist the recovery of 
developing countries by greater lending on concessional terms and deplored 
the ‘hardening of conditionality’ evident in the emphasis the IMF places on 
domestic demand management and the inadequate attention it pays to 
circumstances beyond the control of Third World countries. 

On the problems of debtor countries and the threatened international 
liquidity crisis, many developed countries were of the view that commercial 
banks must shoulder the role they have taken on and not expect public 
authorities to ‘bail them out’ when countries threaten to default. Although 
criticism was levelled at banks for their alleged past record of permitting many 
borrowing countries to ‘live beyond their means’, IMF Managing Director 
Jacques de Larosiire, said that banks should continue to base their lending 
policies on the individual merits of countries. The general consensus among 
developed countries was that the international monetary system could both 
cope with and preempt the problems of small and major debt rescheduling, 
but developing countries feared that a default on even a proportion of the 
massive debt accumulated by the Third World'^ could trigger a total collapse 
of the international Financial system and instigate a chronic global depression. 
There was also substantial disagreement on the additional support measures 
needed to safeguard and instil confidence in the system. In this respect, two 
agenda items - an increase in the size of IMF quotas and the replenishment of 
the sixth IDA (IDA VI) - exposed a sharp division of opinion between the US 
and the rest of the meeting. On the question of quotas, the developing 
countries, strongly backed by France and New Zealand, argued that existing 
IMF resources of 61 bn SDRs needed to be at least doubled to offset the 
decline in liquidity, while the majority of EEC countries and industrialised 
members of the Commonwealth favoured an increase of at least 50 per cent. 
The US, in contrast, argued that an increase of no more than 15-20 per cent 
was necessary, an apparent reflection of its optimism about an early recovery 

" ['or example, a 1 percentage point drop in interest rates would save Brazil and Argentina 
approximately SSOOmn each in payments. Several European central bankers were reported to 
have said privately that the world economy was so weak that a relaxation of monetary policies 
would no longer carry the risk of inflationary pressures. 

Estimated to total about $S00bn for non-oil developing countries. 
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of the world economy.” Instead, the US proposed the creation of a 
‘firefighting’ fund to the order of $25bn, to be financed by the industrialised 
countries and the oil exporting countries, which would be reserved exclusively 
for emergencies which threaten to destabilise the international monetary 
system. The plan, which is being considered by the IMF Executive Board, 
received little support largely because it does not cater for the positive 
prevention of such emergencies. In the absence of agreement, it was decided to 
bring forward the date for a decision on the size and distribution of quotas 
under the Eighth General Review from December 1983 to April 1983. 

Regarding the replenishment of IDA IV, World Bank President A W 
Clausen announced that 22 donor countries had agreed to release their full 
third instalments for fiscal year 1983, meaning that the IDA could operate at a 
level of $3.5bn compared to $2.7bn for the previous year. To offset the severe 
financing problems of IDA VI”, all donor countries with the exception of the 
US agreed to contribute additional resources of $2bn in order to guarantee a 
continued .$3.5bn commitment for 1984. The US announced its intention to 
proceed in 1984 with the Sl.Ibn which it withheld from IDA VI. Regarding 
IDA VII, the programme for 1985 and beyond, A W Clausen suggested a 
resource increase of $l2bn to $18bn. He noted that IDA funding must be 
expanded not only (o keep pace with inflation, but also to meet the needs of 
China, one of the newer members of the IMF and World Bank. IDA VII, he 
said, could possibly become a ‘mixed agency’ that would rely partly on funds 
borrowed from governments as well as donated by them. Although some 
loans would accordingly be more costly they would .still, he said, be made at 
well below commercial rates (probably about four - six per cent). 

During the course of the meeting several finance ministers and bankers 
expressed anger at measures announced on 1 September 1982 by the outgoing 
government of Mexico’s Jose Lope/ Portillo by which the country’s private 
banks were nationalised and strict exchange controls introduced.” They said 
that these measures were incompatible with the IMF’s lending conditions and 
expres.scd scepticism that Mexico could sustain an cfl'ective revaluation of the 
peso without the reserves to support the currency. This led to speculation that 
the IMF’s prospective .$4.5bn loan to Mexico might be delayed until the end of 


' Atc'duliiip to US freiisury .Sctrrtiiry DonakJ Kcgan. the rctcnl tall in IJ.S intercsl rates anJ 
iiilluiiiin had.selthe stage liiran iniiiiinent recovery in the industnuliscd world, with likely growth 
rales lor the coining year ol .t-4 per cent. Jacques de I.arosierc's prediction of zero growth 
relleetcd the statements of virtually nil ntherspeakers. according to whom the .stale ol the world 
economy remained severely dcprc.ssed. US opposition to a substantial quota increase was also 
interpreted to stem Irom the Reagan Administration's belief that, with largerrcsources, the IMf' 
would tend toward mure lenient lending policies. 

orihc$12bn originally subscribed to IDA VI for 19X1 - 198.1.the US had decided to extend over 
an extra year the contribution of $1.24bn agreed by the Carter Administration (see Third World 
Quarterly. 4 (4), October 1982. pp 629-10). At the present meeting, Donald Regan described the 
reduced US contribution as ‘not a shabby figure’ and called for a re-examination of the IDA to 
determine whether soft loans were really necessary. 

” Sec Fmanaa! f'wicjll.ondon) 2 September 19X2, p I and 9 September 1982, p 12. 
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November 1982. At the end of the meeting, Jacques de Larosi^re announced 
that, in private session, Argentine officials had presented proposals for 
domestic economic reform that could make it eligible for IMF aid in 
rescheduling part of its $36.6mn external debt.’* 

9‘If somebody had to be in trouble, I'm glad it was Mexico first ... 
because nothing else would have served to focus American attention to the 
problem.’ Peter Kenen, Professor of Economics at Princetown University. 
IHT, 10 September 1982, p 3. 

‘Last year everyone was trying to sell loans, this year they are all trying to get 
ihcm back.’ Senior banker at the IMF/World Bank meeting. The Times 
(London) September 1982, pl5. 

‘We have to cut down on that (the size of the US budget deficit) ... in every 
sphere with the possible exception of defence.' Donald Regan, US Treasury 
Secretary, IHT, 7 September 1982, pi5. 

‘In the face of this dismal picture, the industrial countries, who determine the 
economic fate of the world, sit as if paralysed.’ Ernane Galveas, Brazilian 
Finance Minister. The Times (London) 8 September 1982, pll. 

‘There is not only a shortage of liquidity in the international system, it is 
grossly maldistributed. Every deficit of the developing countries surfaces in a 
corresponding surplus of another country in the international system. What is 
lacking are the mechanisms which would keep the global liquidity at an 
adequate level and make the adjustment process operate smoothly and 
equitably.’ Ghulam Ishaq Khan, Pakistani Minister of Finance, Commerce, 
Planning and Coordination. IMF Survey, 20 September 1982, pp 307-8. 


THE NORTH 


ANorth Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) 

Special Foreign Ministers Meeting 
Val David, Quebec, 2-3 October 1982 

■ NATO foreign ministers met informally’' to discuss East-West issues on 
which the USand Western Europe were divided, particularly the dispute over the 

'' The measures were said to include reorganisation of external payments and debts, unification of 
exchange rate.s, strengthening public finunccand the balance ol paymentsand a programme for 
the progressive reduction of the rate of inflation, Argentina and the IMI" began talks on a 
financial support programme in Buenos Aires on 29 September 1982. Financial sanctions 
between the UK and Argentina impo.scd duringthe Falklands War were lifted on 14 September 
1982, thereby releasing an estimated $lbn - $I.Sbn Argentine assets in the UK. 

IMF Survey, 20 September 1982, pp 285-310. Financial Times, 9 September 1982, pp I and 4; 10 
September 1982,p 1.///'f, 7September 1982,p 15;8Septembcr I982,p 11: lOSeptember I982,p 
15. 77ieCMflrdio«(London)8Scptemberl982,pl.Z)(«7rre/fgropA(l.ondon)7Scptember 1982,p 
15. See also .Voa/A (London) November 1982, pp 68-71. 

'' The idea of the meeting, which had no formalagenda. was first put to the Reagan Administration 
in March 1982 by West German Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher. The EEC already 
operates a system whereby its foreign ministers meet informally one or twice a year. 
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supply of parts for the Siberian gas pipeline, as well as subsidised credits and the 
transfer of high technology to the Eastern bloc. They set up a number of study 
groups to examine these issues, in particular to assess whether punitive 
measures agains the Soviet Union constitute effective leverage and whether 
there is a danger of the West becoming excessively dependent on the Eastern 
bloc as regards tradeand energy supplies. They also discussed the importance of 
maintaining a strong NATO military posture and preparedness against the 
Soviet threat, which would in turn facilitate arms control and negotiation, and 
reiterated the importance of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) as the basis for laying the ground rules for peace.’* 


COMMODITIES 


AUNCTAD Integrated Programme for Commodities (IPC) - UN 
Conference on Jute and Jute Products (third part)” 

Geneva, 20 September - 1 October 1982. 

■ 50 nations adopted an agreement on jute and jute products, the second 
commodity agreement to be concluded within the framwork of the IPC.‘“ The 
agreement aims to provide an international framework for efforts to improve 
structural conditions in the jute market and improve the competitiveness of jute 
and jute products, especially vis-d*vissynthctics. Itcontains no price stabilisation 
measures. The agreement establishes an International Jute Organisation in 
Dacca, Bangladesh, and an Intcnational Jute Council whose tasks will involve 
arranging for the drawing up and implementation of projects in the fields of 
re.search and development, market promotion and cost reduction. Under the 
criteria speeitled in the agreement, such projects should have the potential of 
benefiting more than one exporting member and be of benefit to the jute 
economy as a whole.''' The main potential for finance for projects are the second 
account of the Common Fund forCommoditics(intheprocessof ratification), 
regional and financial institutions such as the UN Development Programme 


'h 






The Time.i (London) I September 1982, p I and 4 October 1982.p 5. Daily TV/e^ropAtLondon)4 
October 1982. p 28. 

Followinn eight preparatory and pre-negotiatiiig meetings between I976and 1980,thefirstand 
.•.ccond .se.s.Moiii of tfie conference took place in January and May 1981 respectively. See Third 
H'orhlQuarierle .1(.t), .luly 1981, p 417 and 3 (4), October 1981,pp 623-4. 

The first was the International Rubber Agreement which was adopted in October 1979and came 
into force dermitivcly in April 1982. Jute is oneofthc(encorecommodities in the IPC, which was 
established at UNCTAD IV in Nairobi in 1976. 

Lukdasa Hulugalle, speaking on behalf of the UNCTAD secretariat, said that this was the first 
comnuKlity agreement to be primarily oriented to projects and was as such a major innovation. 
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[ (UNDP) and'the World Bank and voluntary contributions.” The agreement 
provides that the Council will maintain close contact with the FAO to ensure 
the availability of reliable relevant data, while the International Jute 
Organisation is charged with collecting, collating and publishing statistical 
information needed for the operation of the jute agreement. The agreement will 
come into force on 1 July 1983 if by that date three governments accounting for 
at least 85 percent of net world exports*^ and twenty governments representing 
at least 65 per cent of net world imports have declared themselves bound to the 
agreement or ratified it.‘^ 


A International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Council Meeting 
London, 14 June - 3 July 1982 

■ ICO members failed to meet the30 June deadlinefordccidingon proposed 
changes in an International Cofl'ee Agreement (ICA) beyond September 1983, 
because they were unable to agree on the future distribution of export quotas. 
The ICO Council accordingly extended the deadline to the end of its autumn 
session from 6-17 September 1982. A proposal by exponers on the distribution 
of basic quotas (the main criteria for drawing up hypothetical quotas which are 
still subject to final negotation) represented a majority exporter position, but 
was not supported by Colombia, Costa Rica, Papua New Guinea, India and 
Indonesia. These countries were reportedly not satisfied with their percentage 
shares of the proposed distribution. The proposal was rejected by consumers 
because they thought it did not represent the view of sufficient producers. Some 
consumers, particularly the US and West Germany, wanted Colombia to be 
guaranteed a larger share of the market,'’* and manyconsumers shared the view 
of certain producers that Brazil’s proposed basic quota of 30 per cent was too 
high. A potential disagreement on obstacles to consumption was averted earlier 
at the meeting when Brazil withdrewits proposal that consumers undertake not 
to increase existing taxes. The ICO’s Executive Board voted to withhold export 
stamps equal to 2mn bags of coffee in case of the need for two quota cuts in the 

’’ Shamsul Chisty of Bangladesh noted that producers had yielded on the issues of price 
stabilisation and authority for the International Jute Organisation to borrow. The 
'uncompromising attitude' of consumers m both these instances, he said, demonstrated the very 
weak bargaining position of jute and jute products in the international market. 

'' Bangladesh is the world’s largest exporter ofjute and jute products, accounting for 56.7 per cent 
of the world exports in the period 1979-81, followed by India with 31.4percent,Thailand with 7.4 
percent and Nepal with 3.5 percent. Bangladesh depends on jute for 65 per cent of its export 
earnings and Nepal 30 per cent. 

U\C7AOPress/ie/ease.TAD/INF/l3M, I October 1982. 

*' At the start of the 1981 /1982coffee year, K’O members resolved to extend the existing IC A until 
September 1 983, provided that agreement on proposed changes beyond then was reached by 30 
June 1982. 

In view of the plentiful supply of robusta coffee for export, this reflected the desire of these 
countries to ensure supplies of the higher grade arabica coffee, of which Colombia is a producer. 
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fourth quarter*’ and withheld stamps for further 690,000 bags to compensate 
for those which should have been returned following the first quota cut on 2i 
May 19«2.*" 

AK’O Executive Board Meeting 
London, 27 July 1982 

■The Executive Board turned down a request by Indoncsiaforan increase oi 
1.2mn bags of coffee in its l981-2exportquotaof2.2mn bags and a request by 
Bolivia for a quota increase, because of the need tosupport prices. It authorises 
Panama, which exports less than 100,000 bagsa year, toexport 7,000 bags under 
hona fide contracts in addition to its quota allocation. Participants at the 
meeting agreed to consider proposals put forward by the ICO's Executive 
Director aimed at preventing cofl'ee, exported to non-IC’O members through 
free ports such as Hamburg, Trieste, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, finding itt 
way hack on to inembermarkets. According to ICOslatistics, the percentage of 
exports to non-members through free ports rose to 37 percent in the January - 
March 1982 quarter from 14 per cent in the July - September 1980 quarter. 
Overall, exports of coffee from ICO members to non-members increased tc 
.‘i.Smn bags between October 1981 and June 1982 from S.lmn bags in the 
corresponding period of the previous coffee year. In the same periods, 
Indonesia’s exports to non-members had risen to 835,000 bags from 180,000 
hags iind Guatemala's to 446,000 bags from 48,000 bags, while Papua New 
Guinea, Costa Rica, Kenya and Tanzania had all increased their non-member 
exports.'’'' Bi azil, whose exports to non-members for these periods had declined 
1 rom 1.7mn bags to 1.1 mn bags, was concerned at the lossof itstraditional share 
ol the non-member market. While it accepted a ‘two-tier market’ as the 
inevitablcoutcomeofaquotasystcm.ittoldotherexporters it would be seeking 
to ensure that there must be limits to pricediffcrentials. Although ICO exporter 
governments had undertaken not to adopt measures permitting the sale ol 
eoffee to non-members on commercially favourable terms, in some cases sales 
to non-members were said to have been made at prices 50 percent below those 
paid by niembeis.'" 

' .^ cut III liiin Imj;s hI cutl'ce wasanmiunccdon 7.luly 1982 alter the ICO's Unccnday average 
‘t iiiiiinisile Indiealiir I'riee' had fallen below the trigger price of 120 t IS cents per pound. A 
larlher cut occurred on 4 August 1982 when the price fell below 115 LlScents per pound. On 16 
September 1982, a I mn hag increase was triggered when the price rose above 120 US cents. 
Accordingly, the tolalcxportMinderquofalorihcJuly-.Septcmberquartcrwere U.Jmnbagsand 
the total loi the 1981/1982 year 55.2mn bag.s. 

"" /(■() ri-i-M Hi-lanr. l’R-64/S2,5 July 1982 and J’R-65/82.8 July 1982; Reuter ( offeeNewsletter, 
No. 119/82,21 June 1982; No. 124/82,28 June 1982;No. 127/82,1 July l982(containsproposed 
exporter quota percentages); No. 129/82.5 July 1982; No. 130/82,6 July 1982. Forfurthcr back¬ 
ground, .seealso I'hird World(>Uttrlerh-A{'i).Ju\y 1982,pp414-5 and 4(4),October 1982,p644. 
Prior to the introduction of ICO export quotas in October 1980, Papua New Guinea exported 
only to ICO members. Between October 1981 and.fune 1982, it exported 112,000 bugs to non- 
members. 

Reuter Meta!Newsletter, No. 14.5/82.27.luly )982andNo. 146/82.28 July 1982. Seeahso.Vow/2 
(1 ondon)September I982,p70. 
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A ICO Council Meeting 
London, 6-25 September 1982 

■ Following three weeks of intensive negotiation,’’ ICO producers and 
consumers concluded a new ICA to run for six years from 1 October 1982 and 
agreed on the distribution of export quotas for the existing ICA which they 
extended until 30 September 1983. Export quotas for 1982-3 total 56mn bags, 
3.2mn bags of which is allocated to small coffee exporting countries exempt 
from basic quotas, leaving 52.8mn bags to be distributed among the main 
exporters.’^ Of the major coffee exporters, Brazil’s share is 15.97mn bags, 
Colombia’s 8.44mn bags and that of the African and Malagasy Coffee 
Organisation (OAMCAF) 6.2mn bags.” Indonesia, which had sought a 
substantial quota increase, was allocated 2.36mn bags.” Tlie breakdown of 
exports by category is as follows; Colombian milds, I0.4mn bags; other milds, 
12. Imn bags unwashed arabicas, 17.3mn bags; and robustas, 12.9mn bags.” A 
decision on the disputed quota allocations was said to have been made possible 
by fears that coffee prices would collapse while producerdilTerences remained a 
threat to the continued existence of the ICA.” The agreement also reflected the 
.satisfaction of major consumers at the allocation of about 43 per cent of the 
global export quota to producers of top quality Colombian and other mild 
varieties.” Under the terms of the new ICA, coffee supplies will continue to be 
regulated by export quotas subject to annual negotiation. Distribution among 
producers for the 1983-4 coffee year has been tentatively set and provisions 
' The meeting had been schi-dulcdtu finish on l7Scptembcr I9K2. but the deadline for agreement 
was extended. 

■ Although normally this quota would be divided into four equal quarterly amounts, the Council 
decided to settheailocation at 12.7mnbagsl'orthe first twoquarters. The rcmainingSOO.OOObags 
would be released in the first quarter if the ICO fifteen day average price (121.59 cents as at 27 
September 1982) reached 127.5 cents a pound on or after 15 November 1982 and in the second 
quarter if it isatorabovc l25centsapoundonorafterl5February 198.1. TheextendedICAseeks 
to defend the same price range of 120- 140cents and contains renewed provision for four quota 
cutsat prefixed trigger prices of 12Uand IlSccmsapoundandlorquolaincreasesal I40and 145 
cents a pound. Angola is exempt from quota cutsand increases and Brurll is exempt from cutsot 
up to 500,000 hags. Mungary and Israel are not participating in the extended ICA. 

’ Ivory Coa.st, Cameroon and Madagascar. OAMCAF’s smaller producers - Benin, Central 
African Republic, Congo, Gabon and Togo - havean allocation of ().69mn bugs in the group of 
countries exempt from basic quotas. Quotas within OAMCAI- as a whole arc inlerchungcahle. 
'' Prior to this meeting, a delegation from Indonesia visited Brarll and was reported to have 
threatened to terminate $ ISmn imports of sugar from Rraril if Indonesiadid not receive backing 
for its position, 

' For full breakdown of quotas by category and ctmnlry, sec ICO Council Workmn faper. No. 44 
(h), lb September 1982. 

" Coffee prices rose consistently as the pro.spcct ol agreement increased and the threat of a price 
war between producers receded. 

The anxiety ofeonsumerstoavoid the restrictionofquolas for high quality coffee wasal the heart 
of the original dispute concerning Brazil and Colombia. Colombia's call for mild varieties to he 
allocated at least half the overall ICA quota was rejected hy Brazil on the grounds that consuming 
countries were seeking to pay less for better quality coffees. Brazil, an exporter of unwashed 
arabicas, had demanded a quota of.lOmn hags. In view of the minimal frost damage in 1982, the 
Brazilian coffee crop for 1983 is likely to total between 30 and 35mn bags, compared to 17-18mn 
bags in 1982. 
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allow for basic export quotas to be fixed for at least two years beyond that. A 
provision is also included allowing the possibility of selective quota 
adjustments after 1984.’* 


A International Cocoa Organisation (ICCO) Council Meeting 
London, 12-16July 1982. 

■ ICCO members discussed measures to support the price of cocoa but were 
unable to reach agreement and the meeting was adjourned until 27 September 
1982. Producers proposed using the $75mn loan recently secured by the ICCO 
from three Brazilian banks to fund the purchase of 150,000 tonnes of cocoa on 
deferred payment terms, thereby lifting the bulTer stock to the trigger level of 
250,000 tonnes at which export quotas could beintroduced. Under tbis.scheme, 
the buffer stock manager (bsm) would make an initial downpayment on 
delivery of the beans to a designated warehouse in the country of origin and, on 
t he sale of the cocoa (at the higher intervention level), would pay the balanccdue 
to the producer. To reinforce the operation the Ivory Coast, a non-ICCO 
member and the world’s largest exporter of cocoa, would be asked to hold a 
corrresponding quantity ol cocoa in its warehouses and hold prior consultations 
with ICC'O’s secretariat before disposing of these stocks. The purchase of 
150,000 tonnes of cocoa would cost some $83mn, the bulkof which wouldcome 
from the Brazilian loan, while the remaining $8mn could be obtained by raising 
the buffer stock levy paid on cocoa traded by members from 2 cents to 3 cents a 
pound, without recourse to additional borrowing. On the basis ofa 3 cents levy, 
producers suggested that the initial downpayment on the cocoa purchased 
should be around 20 cents a pound. Consumers .said that they needed more time 
to study this proposal, which would have involved the immediate purchase of 
60,000 tonnes of cocoa from the four main ICCO producers,*" with another 
90,000 tonnes to follow when it had been decided how that amount would be 
allocated. Some consumers claimed that the scheme lacked adequate 
safeguards for the standard of care and maintenance of such large amounts of 
stocks remaining with producers, although some delegates said that the cocoa 
would be stored in bulTer stock warehouses in Europe. It was also questioned 
whether the cocoa would, as ICCO rules require, be immediately available to 
the market should the price reach the upper intervention level. Some EEC 
members said that an increase in the buffer .stock levy should be conditional 
upon a downward revision in the buffer stock price range fromitsexisting 106 to 
146 cents to a new lloor price of 80 or 90 cents a pound. The Soviet Union 

Draft Decision of the Council Concerning Export Quotas. /('(J Council WorkingPoper, No. 44 
(E). 16 September 1982. /CDPR-67/82.4 October \<Pi2. Reuter Coffee Newsletter, 
No. 174/82, 7 September 19X2 and No. 179/82,14 September 1982. The Guardian [London) 27 
September 1982. 

'' See Third World Quarterly 4 (4) October 1982, p 646. 

Brazil, Ghana, Nigeria and Cameroon. 
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suggested 70 cents as a new floor price. This was unacceptable to producers, 
some of whom even suggested that a price range increase would be justified in 
view of the inflation of the dollar. In spite of buffer stock purchases totalling 
over 100,000 tonnes, the existing market price for cocoa was only about 72 cents 
a pound.*' 


▲ ICCO Council Meeting 
London, 27 September - I October 1982 

■ICCO producers and consumers remained divided on theadoption of new 
measures to support the price of cocoa, including the useof ICCO’s $75mn 
loan.*^ Regarding the proposed purchases of cocoa on deferred payment terms, 
consumers maintained that any renewal of buffer stock activity would be 
unrealisticintheabsenceofadownwardrevisionofthelCCO price range. “’For 
the same reason, they remained opposed to an increase in the buffer stock 
contribution levy to 3 cents a pound.** The meeting agreed that decisions on all 
these matters should be taken at a special session of the ICCO Council which 
would convene probably in late 1982. It requested the ICCO secretariat to 
undertake a study on the practical and legal implications*’ of buffer stock 
purchases totalling 60,000 tonnes by the end of March 1983, with the possibility 
of a further 90,000 tonnes to follow. In thesame light, the study should consider 
a possible review of the buffer stock price range in March 1983.*“ After the 
meeting, Japan became the 22nd consuming country to join ICCO, bringing 
overall membership to 40.*’ 

•'We were fighting a losing battle from the beginning because of the callous 
and cynical attitude of consuming countries.’ Producer source at the ICCO 
meeting. The Guardian (London) 4 October 1982, p 16. 


“ Reuter Cocoa Newsletter. No. 135/82,13Julyl982;No. 137/82, ISJuly 1982; No. 139/82,19July 
1982;7Vnafir/a/7imM(London) 8 July 1982, p 24; 13 July 1982, p 29; and 20 July 1982, p 22. 

'' As ut this meeting, ICCO was reported to have paid an interest charge of $75,000 on the loan. 

*' At the end of this meeting, the ICCO market indicator price was 76.13 cents a pound. The 
accumulated world cocoa surplus on 1 October 1982 was estimated by London dealers Gill & 
Outfus to have been 688,000 tonnes - the highest level since 1965. 

“ The bufTerstock levy was raised from I to 2 cents a pound on 1 October 1982 in accordance with 
an ICCO Council decision of January l9i2{KeThirtllVorfdQiuirterlyA(}),Ju\y 1982, pp 416-7). 
Consumers repeated their concern as to whetherproducingcountries have adequate facilities for 
storage of the proposed volume of cocoa and also wanted guarantees that any cocoa held in non- 
ICCO member countries would remain under strict international control. Major ICCO 
producers were said to hold reservations about authorising renewed buffer stock purchases 
without the participation of the Ivory Coast. 

One producer called this study a ‘cosmetic exercise' and several producers expressed anger with 
consumers whom they blamed for the negative outcome of the meeting. 

" ICCO statistics showed Japan to have consumed 53,900 tonnes of cocoa in 1979-80 and 62,000 
tonnes in 1980-81. Reuter Cocoa Newsletter, No. 191/82, 1 October 1982 and No. 192/82, 4 
October 1982. The CruordiaR (London) 4 October 1982, p 16. 
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A African, Caribbean and Pacific-European EconomicCommunity (ACP- 
EEC) Negotiations on the Price of Sugar 1982-3 
Brussels, 28 June 1982 

■ Under the Lome Convention's Sugar Protocol, the EEC has undertaken to 
‘purchase and import’ 1.3047mn tonnes per year of ACP sugar at guaranteed 
prices. Negotiators representing the 62 ACPcountries sought an increase of up 
to 15 per cent in the price of raw sugar for 1982-3 to coverhigher production and 
transport costs,** but eventually accepted 9.5 per cent - the same as received by 
European sugar producers."’ The new price for 100kg of raw sugar is ECU 
42.36, and for refined sugar ECU 52.56.’“ 


A International Sugar Organisation (ISO) Executive Committee Meeting 
London, 23 September 1982 

■ With sugar prices at their lowest level for four years,” the Executive 
Committee authorised the holding of voluntary, additional sp)ecial stocks by 
ISO exporting members of up to 50 per cent of 1 heir totalstocking obligations.’’ 
All thcsestocks would be released in thrccstagcs if the ISO average price were to 
rise to 21,22 and 23 cents a pound. ISO exporters who belong to the IMF would 
be able to apply for IMF financing for the holding of voluntary special stocks. 
ISO delegates noted that to be elfcetive, these and any further price support 
measures would require the participation of the EEC, which is not a member of 
the ESA.” 


Also Executive Committee Meeting 
London, 4 October 1982, 

■ Tile Executive Committee decided lo.sendpropo.sals to the Commission of 
the EEC put forward by ISO Executive Director, William Miller, designed to 
remove excess sugar supplies from the market. No details were available of 

I’ aiiinirie.i contend that their production enbts are in many cases very near the guaranteed 
price, in winch trun.spnrt costs are not included. 

The present t.ilCs had been delayed for two months because of a delay In fixing the lit'.C"s 
domestic sugar price. 

t'liropcan (’uirency t'nil. 1 r.Cll approximately $0,9fi (ics at this meeting). Reuler Sugar 
Vi’itNo. I24/S2,28June 19X2, .■<C'P-E£Cro«rifr(Bru.s.sels),No.75,Septcmbcr-Octot>er 
1982, pp .S5-62 contains lurthcr information on the Lomi Sugar Protocol. 

''' Since late 1980, the price of sugar on the world market had fallen from over 40 cents a pound to 
just underbeents. In mid-Scplcmber 1982, the London daily price of raws reached £82 a tonne 
compared with a previous low of £81 a tonne in 1978 which in turn was the lowest pricesince late 
1982. 

Under the termsof the international Sugar Agreement (ISA),cxportersarcobligedtoholda total 
ol 2.5niii tonnes (raw value) of special stocks by tlic end ol December J98.1. 

Reuter Sugar Neieilclier, No. 185/82, 23 September 1982. 

Reuler Sugar Nemleller. No. 193/82,5 October 1982. 
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.hese proposals, which were said to envisage short and medium term solutions 
0 the problem.** 


A Association of Natural Rubber Producing Countries (ANRPC) 

Kuala Lumpur, 23-24 August 19S2. 

■Following ANRPC’s emergency meeting in May 1982,*’ Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore, India and Sri Lanka agreed in principle to 
vithold 350,000 tonnes of natural rubber from the world market over the 
econd half of 1982. A .statement said that the countries were expected to 
convene a ministerial meeting soon to obtain clearance for concerted action to 
irovide relief to the rubber industry, particularly smallholders. The statement 
'aid that Indonesia, Thailand and Malaysia, the major producing countries, 
lad already begun to respond to depressed market conditions. Indonesia, for 
example, had curtailed production from smallholders and Thailand, apart 
romgivingincentivesfor accelerated replanting, was also llnancingalternative 
igricultural activities for small farmers. Thai agriculture minister, Chuan 
.cekphai, announced on 23 August that Thailand would probably be unable to 
larticipate in the plan to hold back rubber.** 


Alntergovernmental Council of Copper Exporting Countries (CIPEC) 
Ministerial Conference 
Lima, Peru, 12-13 July 1982. 

■ With the world price of copper at its lowest point in real termsforover fifty 
.'ears, ministers from CTPEC's eight member countries*^ discussed ways of 
aising the depressed price of the metal without reducing production.*' Although 
hey agreed that few effective measures could be taken before there were signs of 
1 recovery from the world recession, the ministers set up a special commission 
:onsisting of experts from copper producers and marketing companies of 
JIPEC to consider joint action which could be implemented in time for the 
983 copper sales campaign. The commission would consider the possibility of 
I system of deferred exports, changes in marketing strategy on the London 
vletal Exchange and COMEX,** and the establishment of a minimum price 

' See Third World Quarterly A (4) October 1982, p 641. 

“ Tinancial Times {London) 25 August 1982, p 22 and 26 August 1982, p 19. 

Chile, Peru, Zambia, Zaire, Australia, Indonesia, Papua New Guinea and Yugoslavia, which 
collectively account for about 58 per cent of the copper traded on world markets. 

' CIPEC officials were reported to believe that any attempt to raise prices by reducing exports 
would be endangered by the existing high level of copper stocks in the US which, according to 
the American Bureau of Metal Stal istics had risen to 221,000 short tons in May 1982 from 67.000 
tons a year earlier. 

’ Ifmoreoutpul were sold lor immediate orshort term delivery, rather thanonforward contracts 
by which delivery datesare set several months ahead,CIPEC ofncials believed there could result 
a new element of uncertainty in the metal markets which could lead to speculative pressure to 
drive prices upwards. 
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below which producers will not sell. It would meet in Paris on 9 August and 
submit proposals for concrete actions by September 1982. As an intermediate 
measure to combat speculation and support the price of copper, members were 
recommended to undertake limited intervention on international metal 
markets under guidelines established by CIPEC’s Executive Committee; each 
member would u.se its own resources and decide individually the extent of its 
participation in this scheme. Delegates were said to have been surprised at the 
progress achieved by the conference, especially since previous Cl PEC decisions 
have often proved impossible to enforce, due to distrust between Chile and Peru 
and lack of cooperation between CIPEC’s African and Latin American 
members. The Philippines, which attended the conference as an observer, 
announced its intention to join CIPEC in the nearfuture.‘“ 

•‘CIPEC either does something now or declares to the world that it can do 
something, or admits that it is basically an organisation dedicated to the 
exchange of information without a real effect on the market.’ Pedro Pablo 
Kuezynski, Peru’s Mines and Energy Minister and Chairman of the CIPEC 
conicrcncc. Reuter Metal Newsletter,}^o. 135/82, 13 July 1982. 


ACIPEC Special Commission Meeting 
Pans, 9-10 August 1982 

■ Senior producer and marketing representatives and government officials 
from Chile, Peru, Zaire and Zambia, and government delegates from 
Indonesia, Australia and Papua New Guinea, "’'considered ways of raising the 
dcpre.ssed price of copper. A CIPEC spokesman said that the decision had 
ended ‘highly positively’ and that the participants had agreed specific 
recommendations to be submitted to CIPEC mining ministers'"^ for ‘prompt 
implementation’. He declined to say whether the recommendation contained 
suggestions based on the price-boosting .schemes discussed at CIPEC’s Lima 
meeting.'"' 


▲ International Tin Council (ITC) 

Meeting of ITC Delegation with representatives of the US Administration 
Washington DC, 5-6 August 1982 

■A delegation from the ITC, composed of ITC Executive Chairman Peter 
Lai, buffer stock manager (bsm) Pieter de Koning, and representatives from 

Reuter Metal \ewslelter.So. 135/82, 13 July 1982, No. 136/82, 14 July 1982. No. 137/82, 15 
July 1982;/'Vnanria/TimrjtLondon) 13July I982,p29. 

Yugoslavia, ClPIiC's eighth memher, did not send a delegate. 

Major CIPEC decision, such as measures to boost prices, require unanimous approval by the 
Council's five full members of Chile, Peru, Zaire, Zambia and Indonesia. 

"" Reuter Metal Newsletler,tio. 155/82, 10 August 1982. 
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ITC producers and consumers, held talks with representatives of the US 
Administration in connection with the latter’s tin disposal programme and the 
existing state of the international tin market. The delegation, which was seeking 
a temporary suspension in the sales of US surplus stockpiled tin, met with 
officials from the Department of State and Commerce, the General Services 
Administration (GSA)***^, the Office of the Special Trade Representative and 
the Federal Reserve Management Agency. It made known the ITC’s view that, 
in view of the weak market for tin and the FTC’s rapidly depleting buffer stock 
finances,'"’ continued surplus stockpile sales would further disrupt the market 
and could cause a collapse in the price of tin and Jeopardise the future of the 
International Tin Agreement (ITA).The US officials defended the tin sales, 
saying that since July 1980, when the US had announced a plan to dispose of 
30,000 tonnes of tin over a three-year period, the GSA had sold only 9,585 
tonnes from its stockpile. According to GSA figures, disposals amounted to 
only 3 per cent of world production for 1981 and 1982. One of the reasons for 
the depressed market stemmed from the purchases of a ‘mystery buyer”"* in 
1981; this had sent tin prices to an artificially high level and meant that prices 
were now having to readjust. While the US Administration refused to suspend 
sales of surplus stockpiled tin, the officials told ITC delegates that it was 
committed to avoiding actions disruptive to markets and that it may show 
‘further moderation’ in the disposal of the tin.'"’ They said that the US strongly 
supported the objectives of the Sixth ITA and the efforts of the ITC to stabilise 
the international tin market."" 


▲ITC Special Session 
London, 9 August 1982 

■The ITC met to consider a report of its delegation to Washington and to 
evaluate the reaction of US officials to the visit. The meeting agreed that any 
further GSA sales at present would have a disruptive effect on the world market 
and took note of the support expressed by US officials for the Sixth ITA and the 
US commitment to avoid market disruption. The ITC Executive Chairman and 

The body responsible for carrying out the sales of stockpiled tin. 

As at this meeting, ITC delegates staled, the bsin was approaching the limit of his existing 
buying capacity equal to 12,000 tonnes of tin; he had bought most of the 6,460 tonnes of tin sold 
in Penang since I July 1982 in order to maintain the ITC floor level of 29.1S ringgit per kilo. 
Ihe US is not a member of the Sixth ITA which came into force on I July 1<)K2. See Third World 
{iMorrer/)'4 (4) October 1982, p 638. 

Peter Lai. on the other hand, believed that thissaics volume had depressed tin prices and that the 
existence of another 25,000 tonnes of tin available for sale was a further depressing influence. 
See Third World Quarterly, 4 (3), July 1982, p 401 and 4 (4), October 1982, p 635. 

"" Possible courses of action cited by the US officials included moderation of the pace of sales and 
selling in smaller lots. 

ITC Press Commmiquf, 9 August 1982; Reuter Meial Newsletter, No. 152/82,5 August 1982, 
No. 153/82,6August I9g2,No. 154/82,9 August l982;/:iianfia/7y»ifJ(London)29July 1982, 

p26. 
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bsm expressed reasonable satisfaction at the outcome of the visit. The meeting 
reviewed the ITC’s buffer stock resources and agreed that no further action was 
needed to increase its borrowing capacities. The provisional ITA buffer stock 
has buying power of just over 39,000 tonnes, made up of 19,000 tonnes from 
compulsory government contributions and 20,000 tonnes from bank borrowing.''' 


AlTC Council Se.ssion 
London, 28 September 1982 

■The ITC set export quotas forthe fourth quarter of 1982 at 23,200 tonnes, 
to be apportioned among producing countries as follows: Australia, 2,236 
tonnc.s; Indonesia, 5,816 tonnes; Malaysia, 9,605 tonnes; Nigeria, 385 tonnes; 
Thailand, 4,768 tonnes; and Zaire, 390 tonnes."* The Council called on 
producing countries to spread their exports over this period so that exports in 
any one month did not exceed one-third of their permissible export tonnage. 
The bsm said that there would be a deficit in supply during this quarter and it 
would therefore be easy to maintain the price level."’ 


SOUIH-SOUTH 


ANonaligned Movement (NAM) Coordination Bureau 
Special Session on I.ebanon 
Nicosia, C'yprus, 15-17 July 1982 

■ I 'ifty-ninc members of the NAM, including ministers from four Arab 
states and the I’LO, issued a communique calling on Israel to ‘lift the siege of 
Beirut...and withdraw its forces from Lebanon in accordance with UN 
resolutions."'* The meeting called on the UN Security Council to send an 
interim peacekeeping force to Lebanon, to support negotiations between the 
I’LO and the Lcbanc.se government in Beirut and to impose ‘global and 
mandatory’ sanctions against Israel until Israeli troops withdrew from 

ITC August \')n',RmlerMelal Nensleller. No. 155/82,10 August 1982. 

" ' Quurtcrly quotas arc calculated hy taking average production during the four quarters prior to 
the imposiiioii ot export controls us a basis and then deducting an agreed percentage. In the 
.luly-Seplernbcr quarter the cutback basis was just over 36,000 tonnes and the percentage 
cutback 36 per cent (.sec Third World Quarterly 4 (4) October 1982. p 639). 

ITC Pren Communique, 29 September 19K2. Reuter hfctal Newsletter, No. 187/82, 27 
September l9S2and No. 190/82, 3(1 .September 1982. 

tiN Security Council Resolution 508 ol'5 June 19X2 calls Tor the immediate and simultaneous 
cessation of the military activities of .ill parties to the Lebanese conflict within Lebanon and 
across the Lebanese-Israeli border. Resolution 509 ofbjune I982demandsthcimmedlaleand 
iineonditional withdrawal of Israeli forces to the internationally recognised boundaries of 
Lebanon. 
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Lebanon. The decision was taken to set up a committee of nine NAM 
members"’ to negotiate with the government of Lebanon and the PLO 
leadership and to participate in action at the UN aimed at settling the Middle 
East crisis. The meeting also asked the UN to convene the international 
conference on Palestine in 1983 instead of 1984 and requested the General 
Assembly to continue its session on Palestine until the end of August 1982."'’ 
The NAM condemned Israel for ‘blindly bombing the civilian population of 
Beirut and for using phosphorus bombs, cluster bombs and toxic gas.’ The US 
was condemned for the ‘poor use’ of its right of veto which prevented the UN 
Security Council unanimously adopting resolutions calling for a ccaisefirc in 
Lebanon.'" 


AArab League Special Ministerial Committee 
Ta’if, Saudi Arabia, 30 June-2 July 1982 

■The six-member committee, composed of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Syria, 
Algeria, Lebanon and the PLO,'' * was set up, at an emergency meeting of Arab 
League Foreign Ministers in Tunis on 26 July 1982,' ‘’to .seek ways of ending the 
:onflict in Lebanon. The committee, which elected Saudi Foreign Minister 
Prince Sa’ud al-Faysal as itschairman.discusscd the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
and the siege of Beirut. It condemned Israel’s ‘expansionist aims' and ‘serious 
political designs on Lebanese sovereignty and the Palestinian people’ and 
afllrmed Arab adherence to the right of Lebanon’s sovereignty and support for 
rebuilding its institutions. It expressed support for the PLO as the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people in the struggle for their 
rightful homeland and their own independent state. On relations between 
l.ebanon and the PLO, the committee discussed a draft agreement by which the 
PLO would maintain a political and a diminished military presence in Beirut. 

" India, Sri Lanka, Senegal, Benin, Guyana, Nicaragua, Cyprus, Yugoslavia and Cuba 
(chuirmaii). 

In a resolution adopted on 19 August 1982. the General Assembly decided to convene the 
■ I nternational Conference on the Question of Palestine’ in Paris from 15 to 26 August 198.t. The 
US and Israel voted against the resolution. 

” On 8 June 1982 the US vetoed a Spanish-sponsored dratt resolution (S/15185) by which the 
Security Council would have condemned Israeli non-compliance with Resolutions 508and .509. 
The US vetoed French-sponsoreddraft resolutions of 24 June l9h2(S/15255)and 25 June 1982 
(S/15255 Rev 2) which demanded that Israel comply with Resolutions 508 and 509 and 
Resolution 512 of 19 June 1982 which called for patties to the Lebanese conflict to respect the 
rights of the civilian population. 

XrvieH'oy/arrraa/iana/4/fa(r.t(Belgrudc),5-20August l982,pp6-7;Afu.v///w B'orW(Karachi), 
24 July 1982, p I; The Times (l.ondon), 19 July 1982. p 4; VN l.ondon Weeklv Summary, 24 
August 1982, p I. 

" Palestine Is considered to be an independent slate and is therefore a full member ot the Arab 
League. 

''' This meeting had failed to reach agreement on further actionhecausc uf incompatible demands 
presented by Lebanon and the PLO. Lebanon had requested that there be a complete end to the 
Palestinian armed presence in Beirut. 
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The plan was rejected by Israel and Lebanon’s Christian Phalange Party.'^” At 
the end of the meeting, delegations were set up to visit the US, the Soviet Union, 
China, France and the UK, the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. 


▲ Arab League Special Ministerial Committee 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, 28-29 July 1982 

■The committee’s second meeting was presided over by Prince Sa’ud al- 
Faysal and attended by Kuwaiti Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
•Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmad, Syrian Deputy Prime Ministerand Foreign Minister, 
Abd al-Halim, Lebanese Foreign Minister, Fu’ad Butrus, Head of the PLO 
Political Department, FaruqQaddumi, Algerian Ambassador to Syria, Abdal- 
Qadir Qa.si and Arab League Secretary General, Chedli Klibi. As part of a six- 
point plan adopted by the committee, (he PLO agreed for the first time to the 
principle of the withdrawal of its forces'*^ from Beirut. In accordance with the 
withdrawal plan, the PLO would obtain guarantees from the Lebanese 
government of the security of an estimated 500,000 Palestinian refugees in 
Lebanon. The plan called for the Lebanese government to take measures to 
guarantee the security and safety of the population of Beirut and its suburbs, 
iticluding the Palestinian camps, and proposed that an international force 
should participate in making such guarantees effective. It pledged thesupport 
ol Arab countries towards the ending of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the 
lilting ot the siege of Beirut, and for Resolutions 508 and 509 qf the UN Security 
Ctnincil.'-' 


▲ Arab League Foreign Ministers Conference 
Mohaminedia, Morocco, 28-30 August 1982 

■ In the wake of the PLO’sevacuatiem from Beirut and the dispersal of its 
armed torccs to eight Arab countries.'''* Foreign Ministers and representatives 


S.iuili Ar.ibui had scnl an airirall to bring Phalange Parly leader, Bashir Gemayal. to 
parlieipale m Ihe consullaCioiis on (he night of 1-2 July. 

'■ HH( Summarviif WorldKroatkuMs. MI'./706K/A/4,3July l9i(2;Af/;f.y(Nicosia)5.luly 1982, 
pp I.S-16:///'/, .SJiily I9«2,p2. 

' ■' I'sliinated to have numbered helween 6.(KMI and 9,(Mil). 

HHi Summary III W'urWiraatfraifv, Mt/7092/A/4, 31 July l9H2.1in', .30 July 1982,p I. 
tinder Ihe lernis agreed bclween Israel and the PI.(J, PLO armed forcc.s were evacuated from 
Beirut over a two-week pcriml hcgmiiingon 22 August l9K2.Thcirdestinutiuns were Jordan, 
Iraq, Tunisia, Southern Yemen, Northern Yemen, Syria, Sudan and Algeria. See IHT, 23 
August 19X2, p 2. 
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from nineteen Arab countries'^ agreed to reconvene the Twelfth Summit of 
Arab Heads of State and Government in Fez, Morocco in order to decide future 
Arab strategy on the Middle East. Thesummit was suspended in November 1981 
after discussion on the ‘Fahd Plan’ for Middle East peace'^‘ which, because it 
implicitly recognises Israel as a sovereign state, was unacceptable to Arab 
hardline countries. King Hassan of Morocco is reported to have convened the 
present meeting after receiving guarantees that a subsequent summit would be 
attended by President Hafez al-Assad of Syria, who had led the boycott by Arab 
hardline states. The conference adoptedafour-point agenda on which the main 
items were the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the possibility of a new Arab 
peace initiative in the Middle East which would incorporate the peace plans of 
King Fahd and President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia.'” The conference was 
interrupted when a Lebanese document was submitted which called for the 
withdrawal ofallforeignarmedforces from Lebanon. The Lebanese delegation 
walked out briefly when the Syrian and Palestinian delegations made what were 
taken as insulting remarks implying that Lebanon was glad that Israel had been 
able to evict the PLO from Beirut.'** 

•‘What has happened to us all - our differences, our humiliation, all our 
misfortunes - is the price wc pay for being divided, and we all pay dearly for it.’ 
King Hassan ofMorocco. The Times (London) 30July 1982,p4. 


A Arab League 

Twelfth Summit of Heads of State and Government (resumed) 

Fez, Morocco, 6-9 September 1982 

■ Delegations from twenty Arab states'”, including fourteen HcadsofState 
and Government, adopted a peace plan for the Middle East by which Arab 

tigypt wascxpcilcd from ihc Arab League in March 1979 following the conclusion of iheCamp 
David Accords. Libya refused to participate because it alleged the meeting was designed to 
liquidate the Palestinian cause. Libya's absence was also attributed to the Moroccan-led 
boycott of the OAII summit in Triploi. Mauritania was reported as a non-attender. 

King L'ahd's peace plan (August 1981) listscight points: j. Israeli withdrawal from all Arab 
territories oecupied in 1967, including East Jerusalem. 2. Removal of all Israeli settlements 
established in Arab territory since 1967. 3. Guarantees for all religions to worship freely in the 
holy places. 4. Recognition of the right of Palestinians to repatriation with compensation for 
those who do not wish to return. 5. DN control of the West Bank and Oaza Strip for a 
transitional period not exceeding a few months. 6. Establishment of an independent Palestinian 
state with East Jerusalem as its capital. 7. Guarantee of the righi of all states in the region to live 
in peace. 8. Guarantee of these principles by Ihc UN or some of its member stales. 

The Bourguiba proposal, resurrected from Ihc mid-I96Us, calls for the partition of former 
British mandated Palestine into Arab and Jewish states, in line with the 1947 UN Resolutionon 
Palestine, and fur the internationalisation of Jerusalem. 

BBC Summary of lyor/dBroadcaslt ME/1 \ I9/A/5,1 September 1982. T/ie 7'r'mes(London)M 
August 1982, p 4. ne Guardian (London) 31 August 1982, p 5. hnancia/ Times (London) I 
September 1982, p 4. 

T'gypt and Libya did not participate. 
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countries eifectively pledged unanimous support for resolving the Arab-Israeli 
confrontation through negotiation.'^'' The basis for the Fez plan is formally 
attributed in the summit communique to the Bourguiba and Fahd plans. The 
Fez plan calls for: 1 )The withdrawal of Israel from all Arab territories occupied 
in 1967, including Arab Jerusalem.'" 2) The removal of settlements set up by 
Israel in the Arab territories after 1967.3)Theguarantee of freedom ofworship 
and practice of religious rites for all religions in the holy places. 4) The 
reaffirmation of the Palestinian people’s right to self-determination and the 
exercise of its firm and inalienable national rights under the leadership of the 
PLO, its sole legitimate representative, and the indemnification of all those who 
do not wish to return. 5) Placing the West Bank and the Gaza Strip under the 
supervision ofthe UN for a transitory period notexceedingafew months. 6) The 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state with Jerusalem as its capital. 
7) fhe UN Security Council to guarantee peace for all states of the region, 
including the independent Palestinian state."’ 8) The UN Security Council to 
guarantee the respect of these principles. 

The formal adoption ofthe peace plan was delayed on the summit's fourth 
(unscheduled) day because of diffcrencesconcerningtherenewalorsuspension 
ot an Arab mandate governing the presence of 30,000 Syrian troops in 
Lebanon."' WhiletheLebane.se delegation was committed tothe removal of all 
foreign armed forces from Lebanon, PLOChairman Yasser Arafat objected to 
a unilateral Syrian withdrawal because it would leave about 5,000 Palestinian 
guerillas in Lebanon's Hcka’a Valley vulnerable to attack by Israeli forces. 
Also, President As.sad did not wi.sh to be perceived as withdrawing Syrian 
troops under Israeli pressure.' '■* The dispute was resolved by the incorporation 
into the summit communique ofa passage noting‘the decision ofthe Lebanese 
government to put an end to the task ofthe Arab Deterrent Forcesin Lebanon’ 


.A I .ill rjilic.iK Midi ii> Syria, .Algeria, Southern Yemen amt the I’l.O had previously held Ihut 
.Ai.ih countries shiiiiM nol hargiiln with Israel until they hud achieved military parity and 
eiiinineiiMirate power. 

''' The Mimmil is also repoiledio have discussed the peace plan pul forward by i’rcsideni Reagan 
on I Sepicmbcr I9K2, whichconlainsthefollowingprinciplcs; freecleclionsfor,!self-governing 
Palestinian aiilhoniy in the West Bank and Ga/a Strip to be followed by a live year transition 
period 'lor the peaceful and orderly transfer of domestic authority from Israel to the 
Palestinians', an inimedlale freeveon new Israeli settlements in the occupied terriinneslocrcute 
the contideiicc needed for wider | Arab) participation in the peace process; at the end of the 
transition period, a 'final status' Idr the territories based on ‘self-government by the Palestinians 
III association wilh Jordan'; application of the withdrawal provision of UN Resolution 242 in 
return lor peace; negotiation ol the border between Jordan and Israel; Jerusalem to remain 
undivided hut Us final status to be open to negntialion. Tor full IcM of speech, see The Times 
(I ondon) .1 September I9S2, p h. 

Apart from the recognition given tothe PLO by the Fez plan, this point has been interpreted as 
an imporlani concession to Arab radicals since it could be said to avoid explicit Arab 
recognition of Israel and means the elTcclivc internationalisation of the peace process and the 
likelihood of u renewed Soviet diplomatic presence in the Middle Hast. 

1 he 'Arab Deterrent Force' was set up by the Arab League at the end of the 1975-6 Lebanese 
Lisil war to help to maintain the peace in Lebanon. 

' 1 he Israeli Air Force attacked a Syrian missilebatlery in the Beka'a Valley on 8 September 1982. 
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and the intention of the Lebanese and Syrian governments to start negotiations 
on measures to be taken ‘in light of the Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon.' The 
same section of the communiqu6 also reaffirms Arab condemnation of Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon and support for UN Resolutions 508 and 509. The four 
point communiqu6 also calls for an end to the Gulf War between Iran and Iraq 
and pledges to help Somalia to safeguard its sovereignty against Ethiopian 
aggression.' ” At the end of the meeting, the summit agreed to send a mission to 
Cairo to discuss the possible return of Egypt to the Arab fold. I n order to pursue 
the peace proposals, it was decided to set up a committee to make contact with 
the five permanent members of the UN Security Council. Israel immediately 
rejected the Arab peace plan as devoid of new proposals and designed to bring 
about the destruction of Israel. The Soviet Union indicated its support for the 
plan.”* 

9*1 say to Israel that the Arab world, without renouncing its rights... has 
decided to open a new chapter in history. I hope this call from the Arab world 
will not only be understood and listened to but that it will be replied to in a 
positive fashion.’ King Hassan of Morocco. The Guardian (London) 11 
September 1982, p I. 

‘We believe that instead of raising such useless proposals, it would have 
been much better if the Arab states would immediately open negotiations with 
us to bring peace and prosperity to the region.’ Avi Pazner, Israeli Foreign 
Ministry spokesman. The Guardian (London) II September 1982, p 4. 

‘This war was essentially a US war. It was directed not only directly against 
the PLO and its allies, but also agaiast the entire Arab nation. The US used this 
mercenary Israeli enemy, which is supported militarily, politically, economically 
and diplomatically by the US, in order to implement its evil crimes against the 
Lebanese and Palestinian peoples.’ Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the PLO. BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7128/A/4,11 September 1982. 


‘" I'ighting broke out on the F.thiopian-Somali frontier in July 1982 for the first time since the 
Ogaden War in 1977-8. 

On ISSeptember 1982,President Brezhnev of the Soviet Union putforwardapeaceplanbased 
on the following SIX pnneiples: 1. Return of all territories occupied by Israel since 1967 to the 
Arabs with the borders between IrucI and Arab countries to be declared inviolable; 2. 
Inalienable right of the Palestinians to self-determination and to the creation of their own 
independent state on Palestinian lands free from Israeli occupation, with compensation fur 
tho.se who do not wish to return; J. Return of Fast Jerusalem to the Arabs as an inseparable part 
of the Palestinian state with free access of all religions to the holy places; 4. Right of all states in 
the area to a safe and independent existence; 5. Anendto the state of war, meaning that 'all sides 
in the conflict, including Irael and the Palestinian state, must commit thcmselve to mutual 
respect foreach othcr'ssovcrcignty.independenceand territorial integrity, and resolvedisputcs 
which emerge by peaceful means, through talks'; 6. International guarantees of settlement by 
the five permanent members of the UN Security Council or the Security Council asa whole. See 
HBC Summary of World Broadcasts, SU/7133/A4/7, 17Scptcmber 1982. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. ME/7128/A/1, II .September 1982. The Guardian 
(London) II September I982,pp I and4. f//r, 13 September 1982, p I. TTir rimer (London) 10 
September 1982, p 5- Financial 7'ime.r (London) 10 ^ptember 1982, p 4. 
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A Arab League 

Extraordinary I'oreign Ministers Meeting 
Tunis, 22 September 1982 

■ The emergency meeting was requested by PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 
tdliu wing the massacre of unarmed Palestinian refugees in the Sabra and Chatila 
camps in Beirut between 16 and ISSeptember 1982."^The meeting condemned 
Israel and said that the massacre was only possible because of US ‘material, 
moral, military and political support for Israel.’”* They agreed to organise a 
collective protest by Arab ambassadors in Washington and warned that US 
persistence in ‘supporting Israel’s war machinery’ could only undermine the 
credibility of its policy. Libya and Syria, who called for a complete severing of 
diplomatic relations with the US, rejected this resolution.”'* PLO demands for 
economic sanctions, including a cutback in Arab oil output, were rejected by 
moderate countries such as Jordan and Sudan, who said that the Arab world 
should preserve scope for dialogue with the US given the recent signs it had 
shown of a more balanced Middle Hast policy. Apart from condemning Israel 
and the US, the final resolution pledged emergency aid to the PLO, supported 
1 ebanon’scall for a renewed multinational peace-kcepingforcc in Beirut”" and 


'' Rcpiirls pul iIk- nunibtr oI cIiukI at between .100 and 1,000. 

Israeli I'urces had entered Heirut on 15 September I9S2 because, Menachem Beipn told US 
special envoy Morris iJraper, ‘the Israelis are the only lorce capable ol preventing chaos since 
the I .ebanese army tell apart altei the assassination ul President-elect Bashir Gemayel [on 14 
Sepleniber IdXJl. 

An Iraqi proposal to temporarily recall Arab ambassadors from Washington received majority 
support hut was reportedly unacceptable to Syria. Libya denounced the US, most Arab 
countries and the PLO tor having agreed to the withdrawalol'PLOforccsIrom Beirut in August 
1^X2 

A rccoastiluied multinatinnal lorce contposed of Italian, French and US troops, which had 
monitored tlic evacuation of PLO forces Irnm Beirut during August and September 14X2, 
landed at Beirut between 28 and 30 September 14X2. 
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decided to work for the expulsion of Israel from the UN.'*' 


▲ Islamic Conference Organisation (ICO) 

Thirteenth Ministerial Session 
Niamey, Niger, 23-26 August 1982 

■ Delegations from forty ICO countries,'*^ including thirty-four ministers, 
discussed the situation in Lebanon, the Gulf and Afghanistan, lliey condemned 
the US for ‘its hostile attitude to the position and firm national rights of the 
Palestinian people’ and stressed ‘the necessity for the comprehensive 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from the occupied Palestinian and Arab territories 
including Jerusalem.’ They condemned the Camp David Accords between 
Egypt and Israel and reaffirmed the ICO’s rejection of UN Security Council 
Re.solution 242 as incompatible with Palestinian rights. '*MCO members were 
urged to work collectively for a new UN resolution which would clearly 
stipulate ‘the withdrawal of Israel from all the occupied Palestinian and Arab 
territories’ and recognise the right of Palestinians to self-determination and the 

On 26 September 1982,147nationsatthe37lhCieneral Assembly voted tocundemn the Beirut 
massacre and called for an investigation by the UN Security Council. Israel and the US voted 
uguinst the resrtlutiun and the Israeli delegate, Yehuda Z Blum, denounced the debate as u 
'disgusting orgy of hatred.. .a hypocritical and cynical exercise to shift the blame for the 
massacre from those who perpetrated it to those whodid not.’ UN Security Council Resolution 
521 of 19 September 1982 condemned the‘criminal massacre of Palestinian civilians m Beirut' 
andreaffirmed Resolulion.s 512 and 5U which call for the respect for the rights of Ihecivilian 
population and repudiates all acts of violence against it. At an extraordinary governmental 
session on 19 September 1982, the Israeli cabinet issued a resolution rejecting the multifarious 
international condemnations ol Israel, including thedemands for an inquiry to be held into the 
massacre. The statement said: ‘In a place distant from an IDI-[Israeli Defence Forces) position, 
a Lebanese unit entered a refugee camp, where lcrrori.st.s took shelicr, in order to arrest them 
The unit attacked the civilian population, causing among it many losses ut lives.. .All the 
accusations - direct or hinted - claiming that the IDF has any responsibility whatever fur the 
human tragedy in the Shatila camp aregroundless.the cabinet rejects them with loathing... No 
one will preach to us values of morality and respect for human life, upon which we haveand will 
continue to bring up generations of Israeli fighters.’(For (untext,HBC Summaryo/H''orld 
Broadcasts, MH/7136/A/4, 21 Sepicitiber 1982). Under heavy domestic and international 
pressure, the Israeli cabinet voted unanimously on 28 September 1982 to hold u full fledged 
inquiry into the massacre under Israel's Commissions of Inquiry Law of 1968. (On 22 
September 1982, the Knesset had voted by 48 to 42 against an official inquiry, which Menachem 
Begin .said would amount to an admission of Israeli guilt). The three man commission of 
inquiry, which has the power to summon witnesses and demand access to secret military 
documents, began its investigation on II October 1982. 

The Times (London) 23 September 1982, p 6 and 29 September 1982, p 1. ///7'. 23 September 
1982,p2,27September I982,p2and I20ctobcr 1982,p l.Seealso.S'ou(h(London)Novembcr 
1982, pp 10-13. 

Libya and Chad did not attend. 

Un Security Council Resolution 242of l967callsforthc withdrawal oflsracliarmed forces from 
territories occupied in the 1967 Arab-Isracii war and for the‘respect and acknowledgement of 
the sovereignly, territorial integrity and political independence of every state in the area and 
their right to live in peace within .secure and recognised boundaries free from threats or acts ol 
force.’ 
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establishment ofun independent state under the leadership of the PLO. It was 
decided to establish an ‘Islamic olFice for the boycott of Israel’ at the ICO’s 
Ciencral Secretariat and an office for military coordination with the PLO. On 
the I ran-1 raq War, the conference agreed to the principle of formingan Islamic 
observers’ monitoring force and affirmed the need to adhere to international 
resolutions on this issue.'^^ With regard to Afghanistan, the conference 
expressed ‘great concern’ over the Soviet military intervention in that country 
and over ‘the continued suffering of millions of Afghan refugees who are 
looking for asylum in Pakistan and Iran.’It repeated its call for the immediate 
and total withdrawal of all foreign troops from Afghanistan.'^’ 


AGulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

I'ourth Ordinary Session of the Ministerial Council 
Ta’if,Saudi Arabia, 1 l-l.Uuly 1982 

■CiCC foreign Ministers i.ssucd a statement urging the five permanent 
nienihcrs of the UN Security Council to apply sanctions against Israel for 
refusing to withdraw its troops from Lebanon and denounced the US for 
vetoing UN Security Council resolutions against Israel, in contravention of‘the 
principles of the UN Charter and.. .legitimate Arab rights.’The ministers also 
reaffirmed their support for Lebanon’ssovereignty and territorial integrity and 
for the PLO. Saudi Arabia reportedly hoped that the call for UN resolutions 
against Israel would reduce pressure in the Arab world to boycott the US for its 
alleged supp<'rl of the Israeli invasion.''"’ 


AOrgamsation of African Unity (OAU) 
loreign Ministers Meeting and Summit of Heads of State and Government 
Tripiili, July-August 1982 

■ 1 or the first time since the OAU was founded in 1963, neither the annual 
Summit of the Heads of State and Government nor the Foreign Ministers 
meeting which prepares its agenda were able to convene, becau.se the required 
quorum of two-thirds oftheOAU’smembercountriescould not be achieved. 

t :N Si:i.uriiy ( uiincit ItcsDlulion 479 of September 19KI)eull.'i fora pcaeclul settlement to the 
(Jiill W ar aiul tlie avoidance ol aeliuiis by other slates wltich could exacerbate the conflict 
ReMiliitioii S|4 ol July I9S2 calls for an immediate ecasctlrc and withdrawal of forces to 
inttMiiiitionallv recognised boundaries. 

‘^u/nmnn ME/7n8/B/2.31 August 1982;////, 2K-29 August 1982,p 

I 

/fjtc .S'umnii/rt o/ H'or/U/troai/cairs. ME/7078/A/I, 15 July 1982;/''mflm‘w/7/ffif*A'(London) 14 
July I982.p4; //if /'imn (London) I4July I9h2,p6. 

*■* Sec OAl/ (‘harler. Articles Xand XIV. //tf wr/Mnwu'w/y </n<//frvo/tt/iowA, Provisional 

Secretariat of the OAU. Addis Ababa. 1964. pp 7-1.^. 
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At a Council of Ministers meeting in February 1982 in Addis Ababa,twenty- 
six members of the O AU admitted the Poiisario Front, representing the Western 
Sahara or the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR)'^’ as the OAU’s 
fifty-first member. The decision provoked a walk-out from that meeting and a 
boycott of subsequent ones'”' by nineteen OAU states under the leadership of 
Morocco, which claims sovereignty over the Western Sahara and has fought a 
war against the Poiisario Front over the territory since 1976.'” The formal 
objection of these states to the admission of the Poiisario was made on two 
principal ground.s; firstly, if was not clear that the Poiisario fulfilled OAU 
membership criteria, which require new members to be ‘independent’ and 
‘sovereign"”; secondly, the decision prejudged and preempted the OAU’s 
policy formulated at the 1981 summit in Nairobi, which called for a ceasefire 
and a referendum to allow the population of the disputed territory to decide 
how it wished to be ruled. The split on these tactical considerations was 
reinforced by ideological considerations, since the states backing Morocco, 
known as ‘moderates’, are largely right-wing and pro-Western, while the pro- 
SADR states, dubbed 'progressives', are predominantly left-wing or nonaligned. 

In an attempt to start the 1982 meeting of Foreign Ministers, scheduled for 
26 July to 2 August, Foreign Ministers or representatives from an estimated 
twenty-eight to thirty countries'” held a series of informal meetings beginning 
on 27 July to devise a compromise on the SADR issue to induce the attendance 
in Tripoli of the required thirty-four stales to make their own meeting quorate 
and for the summit to take place. The main hope, a Nigerian-proposed 
compromise that the SADR sit at the ministerial conference but not at the 
summit, had been abandoned by I August for two reasons: firstly, the 
ministerial conference had not legally taken place; secondly, Morocco rejected 

%se'llnrd World Quarterly ^ {Vi July 1982, pp422-3. 

The Poiisario Front proclaimed the SADR in 197<)inrcjectionofthcsoK:alled‘Madrid Accord' 
of November 1973 by which Morocco and Mauritania asserted ‘historical claims‘ to the 
Western Sahara in the immediate aftermath of its decolonisation by Spain. 

"" Sec rWri/ITtfrit/(Juarfer/y 4 (4), October 1982, pp 651-2. 

As at 28 February 1982. OAU states were divided on the issue as follows: pro-S ADR - Algeria. 
Angola. Benin. Botswana, Burundi, Cape Verde, Chad, Congo, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea- 
Bissau, Lesotho, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Sio Tome and Principe, Morambique, Rwanda, 
Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Tanzania. Togo, Uganda, Zambia and /.imbabwe 
(twenty-six); pro-Morocco - Cameroun, Central African Republic, Comoros, Djibouti, 
Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, Gambia, Guinea. Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mauritius, Morocco, 
Niger, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, Upper Volta and Zaire (nineteen). This left Kenya, the 
OAU Chairman for 1981-2, and four 'neutrals' - Egypt, Nigeria, Malawi and Mauritania. 
(Source; Af«'4/r/(an (London) April 1982, p 23). Two changes had occurred by August 1982: 
Sierra Leone moved towards the Moroccan camp while Mauritius, following the election of a 
left-wing government in June 1982, moved to the pro-SADR camp. 

See OAU Charter, Article XXVlll. Morocco argued that the issue should have come before a 
meeting of Heads of State and Government,at which any decision would have required a two- 
thirds majority. 

Of the pro-SADR states, Uganda did not participate due to allegations by President Obotc that 
Libya was fomenting discord in Uganda. In addition to these states and the SADR, Nigeria, 
Malawi, Mauritania and Kenya were all reported to have participated in various informal 
sessions. 
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it out of hand. On 3 August, twenty-five pro-S ADR states plus the SADR issued 
a nine-point 'Tripoli Communique* condemning 'imperialist manoeuvres to 
.sabotage the .summit’ and applauding the Sahrawi fight against 'foreign 
occupation.' Appeals from Tripoli and Nairobi were issued for non-attending 
states to come to Tripoli for the summit. 

Between 5 and K August 1982, the official dates for the summit, at least 
thirty-two delegates were present in Tripoli,”^ fourteen of them reported to be 
Heads of State or (iovernment,'” and many of them represented by senior 
ministers awaiting an assured quorum. Following talks on 6 August debating 
whether to postpone the summit or hold a non-quorate one, thirty states in 
addition to the SADR"'’ met on 7 August and appointed a committee 
composed ofTanrania, Libya, Zambia, Congo and Mali to visit non-attenders 
and attempt to persuade them to come to a summit at a later date. They also 
issued another communique, known as the 'Tripoli Declaration', condemning 
outside alempts tocreate African disunity and condemning the US demand that 
Cuban troops be withdrawn from Angola as a condition of independence in 
Namibia. On 9 August, a further session of thirty states convened a meeting at 
whichan actual agenda wasdiscussed and speeches on a variety of topics were 
made. I'he head ol the l.esothodclegationand the President of Angola spoke on 
the military and economic aggression against their countries by South Africa. 
Ihe leader of the South West Africa People's Organisation (SWAPO) 
emphiisised the need toadopt united effective resolutions to back thestruggleof 
liberation movements in Southern Africa and 'confrontation countries’ and the 
leader of the African National (’ongrc.ss (ANC) stressed the necessity to 
continue the armed struggle to liberate Africa from all forms of colonialism and 
rticism. The President of the SADR, who said that his country remained the 
victim of 'treacherous attacks’ launched by Morocco, in speaking of 
‘consolidated cooperation’ between Morocco and South Africa, strongly 
condemned US'imperiali.sl aid'toSoulh Africa. PrcsidcntNyercreofTanzania 
expiessed .satisfaction at the discus.sions held and the desire of the meeting that 
Libya accede to the chairmanship of the OAU. The final communique 
condemned South African and Israeli aggression and called for sanctions 
against these countries. It asked the SADR and Morocco to seek peaceful 
solutions to their conllicl. On the question of Chad, it noted 'the return to civil 
war since the departure of Libyan troops’ and an attached declaration 

t'H.imla andlhet 'enlnil Afnc.in Republic could now be included with the countries which had 
intended the inlonnul incetintis.. 

•" Presidents Henjedid ol Algeria, di» Santos of Angola, Kcrekou of Benin, Sa.ssou-Ngiiesso of 
Congo, Li.-C ol. Mengistu of F.ihiopia, Flighi l.iciitcniint Rawlings of Ghana, Pre.sidents 
Riiisirakii ol Madagascar, Rene of the Seychelles, Nycrere of Tan/ania, Kaunda of Zambia, 
Prime Minister Mugabe ol Zimbabwe, Ll.-Col, Haidallu of Mauritania, President Machel of 
Mo/umbique and Colonel QadhaH ol Libya. 

the status ol Ihe Chad delegation was in doubt because Ooukouni Oueddci, President nf 
Chad's former Transitional Government of National Unity (GI)NT), turned up to challenge 
the delegation sent by Hissime I labre whose Armed Forcesot the North (FAN) hadoverthrown 
the GUN I in .lunc 1‘>S2. 
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implicitly criticised Hissfcne Habrfe.'” The chairmanship of the OAU, which 
should have passed automatically to Libya once the summit had legally opened, 
remained in the hands of President Arap Moi of Kenya pending the holding of a 
legitimately established summit.'^' 

‘Colonialism and the racialist regimes arc trying to cause a rift between the 
Arabs and the Africans in order to split this one front.. .The matter has led 
American colonialism to carry out vile and scandalous actions by openly giving 
bribes to some African leaders not to attend the African summit conference in 
Tripoli in order to implement this plan... We have official documents which 
have come into our possession proving this.’ Libyan leader Colonel Qadhafi 
speaking at a banquet for President Machel of Mozambique on 2 August 1982. 
BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. ME/7096/B/8, 5 August 1982. 

‘I have attended a number of conferences and have never seen as many 
leaders, nor as much importance given to them. They usually make speeches 
and leave the conference. However, in this conference they sit for hours, 
contribute and discuss issues until the end. The conference has made them 
responsible for reuniting Africa into a complete African summit according to 
the OAU Charter and in implementation of Nairobi resolutions.’ President 
Nycrere of Tanzania, addressing the meeting of 9 August 1982. BBC Summary 
of World Broadcasts. ME/7100/B/8, lOAugUfst 1982. 


ASouthern African Development Coordination Council (SADCC) 
Council of Ministers Meeting 
Luanda, Angola, 28 June 1982 

■ It was announced that SADCC’s third summit meeting would be held in 
Gaborone, Botswana in July 1982 and that its annual conference, due to have 
been held in Maseru, Lesotho in November 1982, was postponed until 27-28 
January 1983. The agenda of the January meeting will relate to industry and 
agriculture in the context of projects to reduce the external dependence of 
SADCC members, to cooperation in transport and communications, and the 
development of human resources, energy, mining and fisheries. The ministers 
agreed the basis of a regional energy programme and decided to establish a unit 
under the supervision of the Angolan Energy Minister to support the 
coordination of energy programmes.'” 


Libya had supplied trcKips to Ouukouni Oueddei until November 1981, when they were 
withdrawn and replaced by an OAU peacekeeping force. 

tt'f,«/t/r(fa(l.ondon)9 August 1982,p2029and IbAugust 1982,pp2089-91. Summarvo) 
World Broadcasts, ME/7099/B/6,9 August 1982 and Mi;/7IOO/B/7, 10 August 1982. 

BBC Summary of World Broatkasts, ME/7064/ii, 29 June 1982. For further information on 
SADt.'C, see Third World (7uor(er/v4(2), April 1982, pp 245-246; The Ituernational Coalition for 
Development Action Newsletter liCDk News), April 1982, pp 1-2; and The 7ymn (l,ondon)9 
August 1982, p S and 10 August 1982, p 6. 
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ASADCC Summit Meeting 
Gaborone, Botswana, 22 July 1982 

■SADCC’s summit was attended by Presidents Masire of Botswana, 
Kaunda of Zambia, Machel of Mozambique and Nyerere of Tanzania, Prime 
Minister Mugabe of Zimbabwe and senior ministers from Angola, Lesotho, 
Malawi and Swaziland. The three southern African liberationmovements-the 
Pan-Africanist Congress, the African National Congress of South Africa 
(ANC)and the South-West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO)-attended 
with observer status. The summit issued a communique condemning South 
Africa’s ‘policy of destabilisation’ designed to ‘undermine the security of 
SADCC member states and sabotage SADCC’s efforts to achieve economic 
liberation.’'"' It called for the independence of Namibia and for an end to the 
oppression of South Africa’s black population. SADCC's nine members 
expressed satisfaction at the considerable progress made by the organisation 
since its first summit in Lusaka, Zambia, in April 1980. Approximately 
•H1,40()mn has been pledged by donorcountrie.s and international organi.sations 
for regional projects, including the modernisation ofports, railways, roads and 
telecommunications. Of ninety-seven projects in the field of transport and 
communications approved at SAD(.’C’s Maputo conference in November 
1980, three have been completed and forty-seven are being implemented. 
About twice the amount of aid already pledged will be needed to build an 
adequate transportation network for the region by the end of the century and 
much more will be lequired for energy, industry and food programmes. 
Although transport and communications is the sector given priority by 
SADC’C, members said they would concentrate their efforts in the coming 
months on agricultural and industrial development leading to the goal of 
reducing dependence on South Africa. In this respect, they urged ‘SADCC’s 
partners in the international community’ to participate actively at the Maseru 
confeience in January 198.1. The summit also approved the appointment of 
Arthur Blumcns, Zimbabwe’s former Ambassador to the EEC, as Executive 
Secretary of SADCC’s new permanent secretariat in Gaborone."'' 


ASADCC Industry Ministers Meeting 
Arusha, Tanzania, 8-9 September 1982 

■ The ministers held consultations on launching a new industrial programme 
aimed at achieving collective self-sufficiency for SADCC countries. They 
recommended that SADCC governments set up an institutional structure to 

Suiniml piirticipanls said that guerillas supported by South Africa are disrupting SADC'C’s 
Iransporiaiion loiitcs through Mozambique and Angola. 

"' BH( Summary ut W orUIHroaMusls. Ml-./7(P8,VB/5,21 July 1982, ME/7086/B/3,24July 1982, 
MI./7()87/B/l,2fi.Iuly 19X2:///'f. 2.3July l982,p2;/(na/i('io//;me.r(l.ondon),23July 1982.p.3. 
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facilitate the trade flow within the SADCC region. SADCC members were 
called upon to contribute to industrial production so as to ‘continuously reduce 
their dependence on the outside world.’ The meeting approved a list of 
industrial projects for consideration by donors at S ADCC’s annual conference 
in January 1983.'“ 


▲ African Frontline States Summit Meeting 
Lusaka, Zambia, 4 September 1982 

■The Heads of the six Frontline states'*’ and Sam Nujoma, the President of 
SWAPO, reaffirmed support for Namibian independence and the position that 
UN Security Council Resolution 435 remains the basis for its attainment."’* 
I'hey deplored the fact that the issue of an electoral system for elections in 
Namibia had not yet been settled.'*' The summit ‘unequivocally emphasised 
the importance of separating the decolonisation process in Namibia from the 
existence of Cuban troops in Angola' and ‘noted with indignation' the US 
attempt to link negotiations with the withdrawal of these troops. Thesummit 
condemned the South African ‘aggres.sion and invasion’ of Angola'*’ and 
called on South Africa to withdraw its forces from Angolan territory."’* 


▲ Lusophone African Countries Summit Meeting 
Praia, Cape Verde, 21-22 September 1982 

■The Heads of State of Angola, Cape Verde, Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique 
and Sao Tom6 and Principe, the five former Portuguese African colonies,'*’ 
HHC Summary of World BroadcaHi, Mf-/7l28/B/2,9 September 1982. 

Angolu, Butswtina, Moramhique, Tanzania. Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

UN Security Council Resolution 435 of September 1978 calls for a ceasenre in the war between 
South Africa and Namibia, to be followed by a UN-supervised election for a constituent 
.'tsscmbly in Namibia which will draw up an independence constitution prior to the installation 
of an independent Namibian government. All but 1,500 South African troops would he 
withdrawn from Namibia and replaced by a 7,500-man UN peacekeeping force. 

Talks on Namibian independence began m New York on 6 June 1982 involving the Western 
Contact Group (the US, Canada, West Germany, France and the UK), the Frontline states, 
SWAPO and the UN. The US and South Afnca held simultaneous discussions in Washington. 
US and South African insistence on the withdrawal ofan estimated 20,000 Cuban troops from 
Angolu as pan of a Namibian settlement was reported to be one of the main obstacles to 
progress in the New York talks. Angola maintain.s the troops are there to protect the country 
from the threat of South African invasion and will only leave when that threat ceases. 

South Africa ju-stifics its invasion of southern Angola on the grounds that it must wipe out 
SWAPOmilitarybascsin Angola from where SWAPOguerillaslaunchattackson ‘Southwest 
Africa,’ 

BBC Summary of World Broadtails, ME/7l24/B/6,7Scptember 1982.////', bScplember 1982. 
p 6. See also The Kconomm (London) 11 September 1982, p 39. 

These states reportedly fear that the term 'Lusophone' might misleadingly imply that ihcyform 
a kind of Commonwealth. They wish to be seen as a grouping of progressive states united not 
only by a colonial past but by a common will to achieve a revolutionary tran.sformationol their 
societies. 
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held their summit a year late because of a military coup in Guinea-Bissau in 
November 1980 which had overthrown the government of Luis Cabral and 
caused a rift in relations between Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde.'”’Although 
much of the summit was devoted to regional cooperation, particularly the 
furthering of unity between the liberation movements of these countries which 
hud subsequently become nationalist and socialist governments, the final 
communique concentrated more on international events. The five agreed that 
they would in future try to coordinate their activities in the international forums 
of which they are members, in particular the UN and the OAU. This would 
reinforce the diplomatic campaign against South Africa over both the 
Namibian question and the alleged South African violation of Angolan and 
Mo/ambiean territory. I'hc communique specifically condemned ‘Pretoria’s 
increasing use of mercenaries and groups of bandits, which it trains, finances, 
organises and sends into Mozambique andother Frontline states.' In thecourse 
of the summit, the Presidents of Angola and Mozambique drew analogies 
between the situations in the Middle Fast and southern Africa, comparingthe 
escalation ol Suutli Africa's attacks in .support of rebel groups in Angola and 
Mo/anihiquc to those of Israel in Lebanon. Portugal wasstronglycriticfsedfor 
its hasty withdrawalfromaiidsubscqucntneglcclofitsovcrseasterritoriesafter 
the 1974 revolution.''' including Fast Timor, which is now occupied by 
Indonesia,' ' 


A Ninth ('oiiference ol' French and African I leads of State and Government 
Kinshasa, Zaire, S-9 October 1982 

■ President Mitterrand of France and delegations from thirty-six African 


'I cilliiHirif; iIk’ lir.'.t siimniii nt llic Heads of .Stale in Luanda in June IV7(i, subsequent 

siimmils welt tube held aniiuiilly in the vanous capitals. 1 he one scheduled for 1980 in Bi.s,sau, 
did mil late plate htciiiise iil the toup in (juineu-Bis.sau and the 19X1 summit hud to be 
piislpiiiieil. lltl me the coup 111 14 November 1980, which replaced I’resident I.uis Cabral with a 
■('miiuil 111 the Keviiliilion' headed by .h>ao Bernardo'Nino' Vieira, Guine.a-Bissau and Cape 
X'erdeliud been united underthe joint African Party tor the Independeneeot'Uuinca-Bissauand 
Cape Vtidcll’AltiC). President AristidesPcreiraofCape Verde, who wasSecretary General of 
the I’AIGC, and the Cape Verdian leadership strongly condemned the coup and its 
perpelratois. t he dispute was not resolved until July 1982 when, as a result of Luis Cabral’s 
release Iroin deleulioii on I January t9X2andsubsequentexileinCuba,thetwocounlriesmetin 
Maputo and resumed diplomatic relations. 

' ' President i.anesot Portugal was leporlcd to have hinted on 27 September 19X2that he would 
eoiisider sending troops to Angola in connection witli the possible withdrawal ofCuhan troops 
Iroin that country as part of a deal over Namibia. Portugal has already signed agreements with 
the governments of (iuinua-Bissau, ('ape Verde and Mozambique, which provide formilitary 
assistance and training of African troops in Portugal.. 

' HHl ' Summary uj World Bruadcasn. Mh/7t27/ii, II) Seplcmber 1982. B'e.s//4/rifa{l.ondon)4 
October 1982, pp 2.‘>4.‘i-7 The fi'uurt/iuii(London) 28 September 1982, p 7. 
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and Arab countries,'’^ including eighteen Heads of State and Government, 
participated in the largest gathering within the framework of the Franco- 
African summit since it was established by President Pompidou in 1973. Their 
discussions focussed on the economic problems faced by the African continent, 
with particular emphasis on North-South trade and aid issues. In this respect, 
they noted the ‘deterioration in the international economic situation’ which, 
they said, had ‘hit the African countries with particular severity, especially the 
least advanced countries.’ They stressed the need to make UNCTAD’s 
Common Fund andIPCfully effective and callcdfor global negotiations within 
the framework of the UN. President Mitterrand blamed the industrialised 
world, under US domination, for the ‘intolerable’ situation in the Third World. 
He singled out the erratic movements of the ‘dominant dollar' and the reduction 
in US development aid for particular criticism. He attacked the industrialised 
world in general for ‘the growing obstinacy, timidity and lack of imagination 
towards development in the Third World.’ He also criticised disorganisation in 
the international monetary system and the silence of the World Bank over 
energy problems and the deterioration of terms of trade. Among Africa’s 
economic priorities, he included guaranteed commodity prices, self sufficiency 
in food, ‘self-centred development’, properly adapted industry and inter¬ 
dependence between North and South, includingthe consolidation ofthe Lome 
agreements between the EFC and ACP. Regarding French development aid, he 
recalled that France aimed to raise its aid programme to seven per cent of GNP 
by 1988 (including 0.15 per cent for the least developed countries) and promised 
a 20 per cent increase in aid during the current year. He said, however, that 
France would be more selective in itsaid to Africa and that aid would be granted 
on the way it was used locally.*’^ 

On matters concerning regional and international .security, the meeting 
emphasised ‘the importance of security as an ingredient for peace, stability and 
development’ and stressed ‘the urgent need to reduce hotbeds [of tension] in the 
world and in Africa in particular,’ President Mobutu Scse Seko of Zaire called 
on world powers not to intervene in Africa and let the continent solve its 
problems through its own wisdom. 

President Mitterrand called world peace and security ‘the very conditions 
for development’ and reasserted France’s pledge to guarantee the security of 
African allies.'” The meeting called on all countries to assist Chad in its 
reconstruction and underlined the need for Namibian independence to be 

Benin, Burundi, Comoros, Congo, Ivory Coasi, Djibouti, Gubon, Upper Volta, Mali, 
Mauritius, Mauritania, Niger, Central African Republic, Rwanda, .Senegal, Chad, Togo, Zaire 
(members). Angola, Cape Verde, F.gypt, Gambia,Guinea-Bissau, Equatorial Guinea, Liberia, 
Moroceo, Mozambique, Nigeria, Sio Tom6 and Principe, Sierra Leone, Seyehcllcs, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Tunisia, Zambia and Zimbabwe (observers). Algeria and Libya, who dcnounecdtlie 
meeting as ‘neo-enlunial’, did not attend. 

” Earlier President Mitterrand had said that in view of world recession and the weakening franc 
France had to give priority to long-term domestic investments. 

' ” The minimal discussion of this issue wa.s widely interpreted to signify that France's traditional 
role of'gendarme of Africa' was taken for granted. 
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achieved in 1983.”'’ In view of the crisis within the OAU and given the large 
number of countries present at the meeting, President Mitterrand stressed that 
the Franco-African summit was not a substitute for the OAU. President 
Mobutu, who said that the OAU ‘must survive at all costs’, called the Polisario 
Front’s admission illegal under the termsoftheOAUCharterandsaidhewould 
only attend a reconvened summit in Tripoli if the Polisario was not 
represented.'^' 

‘1 he Summit Conference of the Heads ofStatc of Africa and France has no 
intention of serving as a substitute for anyone, and particularly not for the 
OAU. We have neither the mandate nor the intention to do this... it is at the 
high and privileged level of the OAU that the African states must express their 
conimon desires. France isof the opinion that it is their friend, but it is notone of 
them.' President Francois Mitterrand of France. BBC Summary of World 
Broudeasts. MF:/7I55/B/2, 13 October 19K2. 


^Organisation of Petroleum F.xporting Countries (OPHC) 

Marketing Monitoring Committee Meeting 
Vienna, 7.Inly 1982 

■ the Committee met in preparation for OPF.C’s emergency ministerial 
meeting and recommended that the output ceiling of 17.5mn b/d and the 
individual quotas for OPF.C’s thirteen members set in March 1982, be 
maintained.'’'’ This would preempt downward pressure on the reference price 
ol .fl34 a bairel for Saudi light crudeatatimeof continuing weak demand. The 
( ominiltee acknowledged that OPEC output had now exceeded the ceiling and 
was totalling some 18.2mn b/d, as certain OPEC members were surpa.ssing 
their quota limits.'” Venezuela’s Mines and Energy Minister, Humberto 
( alderdn Berti, later said his country would pull out of the production-sharing 
agreement if other countries did not stop producing above their quotas. 
Venezuela, he said, could raise itsoutput immediately from l,5mnb/dto 1.8mn 
b/d. Both Venezuela and Indonesia believed that production limits could 
gradually be eased to 18-I9mn b/d over the July-September quarlersince, they 
argued, the worldwide rundown of surplus oil stocks was likely locontinueata 
slower pace than other OPEC members anticipated. Committee Chairman, 
Mana .Said al-Oteiba of the United Arab Emirates, predicted that demand for 
OPEC oil would have reached 20mn d/b by the next scheduled session of the 

' ^ S W Al’O sent a inenKirundum to tlie mcetingstalintithat ‘the process which was to lead Namibia 
to independence throutth a negotiated solution is now at a standstill. SWAPO called on all 
present in K. inshasa to take a stand against the USandSuuth African attempts todelay the issue. 

' HH(.’ Summary ol U orhl Broadcasis, MK/7I5.VB/2, II October 1982 and Mb/7155/B/l, 13 

October 1982. Tlw Guufi/(U«(l.ondon)9 October 1982,p 7 and 12 October 1982,p7. The Times 
tl.ondon)9 October 19X2, p 5. ////', 11 October 1982, p .V 
'.See Third II iirld Quarterly 4(3), July 1982, p 4,10. 

' ’" The dissident countries, Iran, I.ibya and Nigcna, were not named by the Committee. 
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''ommittee on 24 August 1982, so that sacrifices were needed only "foracouple 
if months.’"® 

‘We have to be prepared to accept reasonable leakage in the ceiling... We 
re not looking for a super-solution which can be 100 percent implemented... ’ 
4ana Said al-Oteiba, Chairman of OPEC’s Market Monitoring Committee. 
OT, 9July 1982, p 17. 


AOPEC Extraordinary Ministerial Conference 
Vienna, 9-10 July 1982 

■ For only the third time in OPEC’s twenty-two year history, a meeting of the 
onfercnce was suspended indefinitely without agreement. Although most 
lembers considered that OPEC’s production ceiling should remain operative 
1 the short term to combat declining oil prices, disputes over individual 
roduction allocations and differentials on the price of African crudes prevented 
greement on how to enforce it. Exchanges between the Saudi Arabian and 
ranian delegations"' were particularly acrimonious, with Iran demanding 
hat its quota be raised, at Saudi Arabia’s expense, to 3mn b/d compared with 
he l.2mn h/dsetforitatOPEC’smeetingin March I982. Iran never accepted 
hat allocation and OPEC members estimated its production -a military secret 
■ to have reached at least 2.2mn b/d and its price discounts to have been as much 
s $2.80 below OPEC’s official marker price.'** Iran was joined by Libya and 
Ugeria in arguing that, on the basis of historical market shares, the Saudi 
illocation should be no more than 5mn b/d rather than the existing 7.15mn 
i/d.'*'Saudi Arabia, supported by the other oil-producing Gulf States, replied 
hat it had consistently refused to discuss its production within the framework 
>f OPEC and that it had already made substantial sacrifices in cutting back 
iroduction volumes in the interests of the organisation. Absence of discipline 
m production and prices among other OPEC member, it said would jeopardise 
;ontinued Saudi cooperation with the OPEC programme."* 

Saudi Arabia was reportedly prepared to discuss changes in production 
illocations on condition that the differential on top quality light and low 

IHT. 8 July I982,p I5and9july I982,p 17; Financial Times {London). 1982,p 1. 

" Chief Saudi delegate was Deputy Oil Minister. ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Turki. Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani had said at OPEC's Quito meeting in May 1982 that he would be unable to attend any 
OPEC conference held during Ramadan. 

Iran was reported to be discounting the price of its oil sales and exceeding the OPEC ceiling as 
early as April 1982. See Financial Times (London) 27 April 1982, p4and The Guardian(London) 
18 April 1982, p 15. 

" Saudi Arabia has always insisted on its absolute right to set its production levels independently 
from OPEC. To this extent, it has never aelually participated in the OPEC production 
programme but only cooperated with it. 

The political nature of the dispute was evident from the statement of Iran's Oil Minister, 
Mohammed Gharazi, that Iran had scored a moral triumph over Saudi Arabia and had lakcna 
step towards reducing Saudi power within OPEC. 
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sulphur African crudes be raised by a further $ 1.50 a barrel to take the pressure 
offSaudi sales. The existing differential of $ 1.50 had been set at OPEC's March 
meeting and was designed to reflect the higher quality of crudes from OPEC’s 
African members - Libya, Algeria and Nigeria - and the relative proximity of 
these producers to the main oil markets. The Saudi position was reinforced by 
the knowledge that Libyan output had now exceeded 1 mn b/d, compared with 
its quota entitlement of 750,000 b/d, an increase accounted for, to some extent, 
by a variety of hidden discounts. Nigeria was also reported to be .selling at a 
discount in an attempt to attract revenue. 

Following the effective breakdown of the formal production programme, 
the oil ministers of Kuwait, Algeria, Venezuela, Indonesia and Ecuador met in 
Vienna on 11 July and agreed to maintain the quotasandmarkerprice until the 
next meeting of the Market Monitoring Committee in August 1982. Venezuela 
announced on 16 July 1982 that it would increase production to 1.8mnb/din 
order to meet export targets of l.42mn b/d for the rest of the year.'"' Saudi 
Arabia announced that it would take any measures necessary regarding 
production and prices in order to safeguard its interests. 

Whatever the differences of opinion that exist among the members of the 
OPEC family, it is united in its strong resolution toreachanagreement to bring 
stability t(t the oil market.’ Eduardo Ortega, Ecuador’s Minister of Natural 
Resources and Energy and OPEC President.'” The r/we.r (London) 13 July 
1982, p 17. 

Member countries are responsible people and they are not going to flood 
the market with oil.' Eduardo Ortega. IHT, 12 July 1982, p 7. 

‘We say that the commitment of keeping the price of oil at $34 a barrel 
should be adhered to and that the restoration of Iran’s market share should 
come back from those who grabbed it during the Iranian revolution and 
promised very explicitly to give it back. That means from Saudi Arabia and 
nobody else.’ Mohammed Gharazi, Iran’s Oil Minister. Middle East nconomic 
Survey (MEEE) {Nkmia), 19 July 1982, pvi. 


The increases woulil occur mainly in heavy crudes, which make up about 50 per cent ol 
Venezuelan esport.s. 

'** Mt:HS (Nicosia) It) July 1082, pp 1-5 (contains analysis and perspective). Financial Times 
(London) 10 July 1082, p 10and 12 July 1982, p \ .IHT. 12 July 1982,p 12. and TheCJuarJian 
(I.ondon) l2July I982.p I2and 19 July I982.p 12. For further background and analysis, see 
Financial Times (I ondon) p 14 and The (luardian (London) l.t July 1982, p 17. 

F.duardo Ortega resigned from both thesepostson 7 September 1982. HewasreplacedasOPEC 
Ih-esident by the Nigerian presidential adviser on petroleum and energy, Mallam Yahaya 
Oikko, who was due to assume the presidency at OPEC’s summit scheduled for Lagos in 
Oecember 1982. Sec 7/ie f/uardi'fln(London)9 September 1982, p 14. 
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AOPEC Market Monitoring Committee 
Vienna, 20 August 1982 

■The committee reaffirmed its backing for OPEC's $34 per barrel marker 
orice and the 17.5mn b/d production ceiling.'** It took note of‘violations’ of 
individual quota allocations by certain OPEC members'*’ and urged them to 
reduce their production levels accordingly. Mana Said al-Oteiba said that the 
committee would be taking ‘political measures’ with a view to strengthening 
and stabilising the oil market.Finally, a special group of experts was set up to 
study the question of oil price differentials and report to the next meeting of the 
Monitoring Committee in Abu Dhabi on 20 September 1982.”' 

‘I want to warn those companies who have been holding back their liftings 
in expectation of obtaining reductions in price that they are wrongand that they 
should not expect anything of that sort, because we are determined to defend the 
$34 per barrel price and the 17.5mn b/d ceiling. If necessary we are ready to go 
below 17.5mn b/d and establish a lower ceiling.’ Mana Said al-Otciba, 
Chairman of the Market Monitoring Committee. A/£A'$’(Nicosia)i’up/»/e/nf«f. 
23 August 1982, p 2. 


AOPEC Special Group of Experts 
Vienna, 30 August-1 September 1982 

■ Experts from OPEC’s thirteen member states studied the question of price 
differentials on top quality African crudes. The Gulf states (with the exception of 
Iran), Venezuela, Indonesia and Ecuador recommended that the maximum 
differential premium on these crudes be raised from $ 1.50 a barrel to between 
$3.00 and $3.80 a barrel. Nigeria, Libya and Algeria did not oppose the 
principle of an adjustment but refused to join in recommending a figure. These 
producers, backed by Iran, argued that concentration on differentials showed a 
mistaken order of priorities and urged OPEC to give higher priority to tackling 
the supply-demand imbalance at the root oftheexisting market weakness. They 
also asked that greater account be taken of external competition, particularly 
from North Sea oil.'’^ 


“ OPEC officials acknowledged that production for August 19X2 was below the ceiling. Iranian 
production was said to have dropped to about 2mn b/d, although reports conflicted as to what 
estent this could be attributed to Iraqi air raids during August on Iran's Kharg oil terminal. 
''' Again, the countries were not named. 

*' Details were not given about these measures, which would probably involve informal 
consultations aimed at reconciling the differences which emerged at the emergency ministerial 
session in July 1982. 

iMffS(Nicosia) Supptemem, 23 August 1982, pp 1-5. 

Existing North Sea oil prices (around $33.50)wcrebascdonatheoretical marker price of $32.00 
a barrel. 

MEES (Nicosia) 6 September 1982, pp 1-2. 
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AOPEC Market Monitoring Committee Meeting 
Abu Dhabi, United Arab Emirates, 20 September 1982 

■The Committee recommended that OPEC’s 17.4mn b/d production 
ceiling remain in force since world demand for oil had not increased to the levels 
projected earlier in the year, it examined the findings of the special group of 
experts on oil price differentials but deferred the matterforfurther study. Mana 
Said al-Otciba said the committee fell there was some hope for a slight market 
recovery later in the year but acknowledged the possibility of continued slack 
demand.''*' 


AConference of the Foreign Ministers of Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea 
Mo Chi MinhCity, Vietnam, 6-7 July 1982 

■ As part of a diplomatic initiative to achieve peace in South-East Asia, the 
ministers proposed the establishment of a ‘safety zone’ along the Thai- 
Kampuchcan border. Kampuchean resistance forces would be pulled back from 
the zone, Kampuchean refugees settled elsewhere and the zone patrolled 
exclusively by Thai troops and Kampuchean troops along each side of the 
border respectively. The ministers said that the zone could be patrolled by a UN 
force if the UN withdrew its recognition of the Khmers Rouges as forming the 
legitimate government of Kampuchea.”* They proposed that an international 
conference on 'regional problems’ should be convened which would also 
include the five member-countries of A.SEAN,''*' Burma, India and the five 
permanent members of the UN Security Council. At the end of the meeting, 
Vietnam’s Foreign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach, announced that Vietnam 
would undertake a partial withdrawal of troops from Kampuchea during July 
1982.He said that further withdrawals would follow iflTiailand stopped 
giving sanctuary to Kampuchean resistance groups and cut off Chinese aid to 
thc.se groups which, for geographical reasons, has to pa.ss through Thailand. ''*’ 


h'lmmaiil /'/mi’t (I unikm) 21 September 198i p 4; ///7'. 21 September 1982, p 1. 

On 22 .lime 1982, the Kiner> Rougc> lormed a cuulition with the Khmer People’s Liberation 
I rout, led by Son Sami, and the Mouhnuka Movement ol Prince Sihanouk. From 1979 to 1981, 
the A.r.soeialion ol South lia.M A.'iian Nations (ASLAN) led a .sueces.srul diplomatic campaign 
enabling the deposed Khmer Rouge to hold Kampuchea's seat at the UN in the face ol 
opposition from the Soviet Union, Vietnam and other pro-Moscow countries, which support 
the pro-Hanoi government of lleng .Samrin in Phnom Penh. The UN scat is renewed yearlyat 
the annual .session of the General Assembly. 

I'or ASFAN's position on the Vietnamese presence in Kampuchea, sec T’Airt/tForWOuflrifr/vd 
(4), October 1982, pp 649-.5(). 

As at this meeting, Vietnamese occupation troops in Kampuchea were estimated to number 
between LSO.OOOand 2(KI,(K)0. 

HIT. KJuly 1982,p 1;/’Ac 0'aaf<fla»i (London) 17 July l9S2,p6and 19.luly 1982,p5. 
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▲ Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Foreign Ministers Meeting 
Bangkok, Thailand, 7 August 1982 

■ The Foreign Ministers of ASEAN’s five member countries, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines and Singapore, met to discuss their 
dialogue with Vietnam over Kampuchea. The ministers concluded that they 
tad found no signs of changes in Vietnam’s policy towards Kampuchea during 
•ecent meetings with Vietnam’s Foreign Minister'’* and reaffirmed ASEAN’s 
stand on the principle of the total withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from 
Kampuchea and the right to self-determination of the Kampuchean people. 
According to Carlos Romulo, the Philippine Foreign Minister, much of the 
meeting was spent discussing tactics for the 1982 session of the UN General 
Assembly, in connection with ASEAN’s support for the anti-Vietnamese 
:oalition in Kampuchea holding the country’s UN seat.'” 


■'* Nguyen Co Thach undertook a diplomatic lour ofSingapore, Burma, Malay.sia and Thailand 
between 18 and 30 July 1982. See Financial Ttmw (London) 31 July 1982, p 2. 

” The Times (London) 9 August 1982, p 6; IHT, 9 August 1982, p 5. 
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A History of the United Nations. Volume 1: the years of Western domination, 
1945-1955 

Evan I.uard 

London; Macmillan. 1982. 404pp. £25 

This book concentrates on the work of the UN General Assembly and Security Council 
with regard to the maintenance of international peace and sa'urity. Thus economic and 
social matters arc left on one side. And the UN's political activities in the field, al¬ 
though sparse at this period, are only lightly touched upon. Accordingly, it is not a full 
history of the UN. Uui even so, it covers a very large amount of ground and does so in 
considerable detail. All students of the UN will find it most valuable. 

The author’s treatment of his .subject matter is very straightforward. He does not 
structure the book on the basis of generalisations about the nature of the UN’s activi¬ 
ties, nor i.s he analytical in his approach to what the UN has done. Instead he sets out to 
tell a series of narrative tales. After a good survey of the birth of the Organisation, 
matters arc dealt with case by case. The necessary background is sketched in; then there 
is an account, chronologically presented, of what the UN did about it; and then some 
conclusions are drawn, it has all been carefully done and written up clearly. But it does 
sometimes make for tedious reading. 

The theme running through the book is that the Western powers failed to make best 
use of their dominance of the UN during its first decade. They chose to employ the 
Organisation for propaganda purposes, using their majority to get resolutions in their 
favour. In Mr Luard’s view, this was undesirable for two reasons. Firstly, and this is a 
recurring argument, it meant that the UN neglected its potential as a body which could 
encourage negotiation and compromise. And .secondly, it set a bad example, which was 
followed by the Third World states who were soon to dominate the UN numerically. 
However, the Third World states were in any event likely to use the UN in this way for, 
as the author notes, this was one of their main weapons. More importantly, Mr Luard’s 
emphasis on the UN’s failure to encourage negotiation implies (hat the issues in 
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question were negotiable. But in most cases this is doubtful. For, as Mr Luard says, the 
ON was a reflection of its political environment, and the environment was very chilly. It 
is not, therefore, to be assumed that a greater emphasis on compromise would have 
produced positive results. 

Nonetheless, the UN had a number of successes to its credit during this period, and 
we are reminded of them. They are often attributed to a willingness to negotiate, as in 
the cases of Indonesia and Berlin. Contrary to many views, Mr Luard sees Korea, in 
some respects, as the UN’s finest hour, and he has ground for doing so. The Palestinian 
Armistices are said to be a triumph for UN diplomacy, but the Organisation’s earlier 
treatment of the question of Palestine is judged to be one of the least glorious episodes 
in its history, and its response to the Guatemalan crisis is castigated as probably the most 
discreditable to its reputation. The extension of Trygve Lie’s appointment as Secretary- 
General also arouses Mr Luard’s ire, and generally he sees the West as having abused its 
,tower during this period. 

The book has no bibliography. Nor are there any maps which, given their paucity in 
books about international relations, is not too surprising. But, particularly in the con¬ 
text of Mr Luard’s case-study approach, their absence is very regrettable. 

AI.AN JAMES 
University of Keele 


.'he Other Face of OPEC: financial assistance to the Third World 
brahim F1 Shihaia 

'.ondon; Longman. 1982. 281pp. £5.95pb. 

This book is a collection of essays written by an acknowledged expert in the field, and it 
s cogently argued, well written, and always stimulating. Dr Shihaia has been Director- 
ileneral of the OPEC Fund for International Development since its inception in 1976. 
'le i.s thus in a unique po.sition to discuss the whole question of OPEC aid: its form, 
.cope, and impact upon the Third World. 

The theme common to most of the essays is concerned with putting ‘the record 
.traight’ vis-d-vis OPEC aid, but this is emphatically not a ‘whitewash’ exercise, 
dacked up by some compelling data, his ‘conclusions' leave little room for com- 
ilacency on the part of (other) donor stales. With few exceptions, the track record of 
he industrial states — both Western and Marxist — is extremely poor — indeed, most 
ire not even under ‘starter’s orders’, having barely achieved half of the 0.7 per cent 
7DA to GNP ratio set by the UN more than a decade ago; in contrast, the average 
DPEC ODA to GNP ratio (for the period 1973-9) was 1.88 per cent. Alternatively 
jxpressed, relative to GNP (in 1979) the aid of the ten OPEC donors surpassed by more 
han four times that of the seventeen OECD stales and by thirty-six times that of the 
Eastern bloc. However one cares to look at it, OPEC appears positively munificent 
when compared with the industriali.sed nations. Naked statistics apart, OPEC aid is 
more ‘effectively’ targeted. ‘Tied’ aid is less prevalent, while the fact that OPEC mem¬ 
bers are themselves capital-importing ensures that the kind of contemporary ‘mcrcan- 
ilism’ operating via ‘trade-backs’ between industrialised nations and the Third World, 
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has no place within OPEC's economic repertoire. Statements that OPEC’s recentl; 
acquired wealth exceeds that of most industrial states (a favoured view among man; 
Western politicians) are decidely spurious; like other Third World countries, OPEC 
members are dependent upon the cooperation of the industrial states in the attainmen 
of domestic economic properity. 

Dr Shihata notes certain encouraging trends behind these statistics. The total numbe 
of recipients of OPEC disbursements has trebled in the past decade, and the ol< 
‘charge’ that these funds were directed almo.st exclusively to neighbouring states is n< 
longer valid. Multilateral agencies .such as the OPEC bund and the International Funt 
for Agricultural Development (IFAD) have superseded national fund disbursements it 
sonic areas, and so on. 

While condemning the industrial nations for their lamentable efforts, Shihata i' 
equally scathing towards many Third World states for their conspicuous failure it 
putting their own house in order; those perennial problems of excessive populatioi 
growth, malnutrition, energy scarcity. eu\, etc.- and, perhaps most important of all 
a general failure to identify sociwconomic priorities: the widely held belief for exampli 
in 'induslrialisalion for its own sake’ (is not ‘disguised’ unemployment to be preferret 

10 the 'real thing’?) In this context he notes: ’Politically stable systems run by dedicatee 
individuals and assisted by well-managed institutions have proven to be more importan 
in (lie development process than the ready access to abundant funds and natural re 
sources’ (p Hl.'i). 

With the best will in the world OPEC cannot alone bring about the ‘New Interna 
iional Hconeiinic Order’. Aggregate tlNP of all OPEC' members is less than one-tenti 
o( total (iNP of the Ol'CD st.aics. The role of the ‘First World’ is crucial; man; 
industrial nations ctiircnily enduring some measure of economic hardship have adopict 
policies the logic ol which makes them excellent candidates for inclusion in the book o 
some laiteid;iy Lewis Carroll. What chance does the South have when the homogeneit 
of much of the North is threatened as never K'l'ore? The general forecast looks de 
cidcdly bleak. 

11 R n KIIIN 

Kma’s Colk'Kc, I (iiulon 


The Baroque Arsenal 

Mary Kaldor 

London: Andre Deutsch. 1982. 294pp. £7.95 

Recent events in the Falklands and elsewhere have served to emphasise the huge cos 
and the immense potential for destructiveness which modern weaponry can unleash 
Mary Kaldor’s study is an attempt to look beyond the experience of specific confron 
tations and technological imperatives in order to explain how the ‘armaments procest 
seemingly leads to even more complex, expensive and destructive mechanisms of war 
Although much of the data refers to the experience of the Western and Eastern bloc 
over the past two decades, the concluding two chapters attempt to show that the spreat 
of new weapons to the Third World represents an important and effective means b 
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which both blocs attempt to maintain hegemony over this sphere of influence. 

The overall structure of the book is determined by the author’s concern to show that 
the ways in which modem weapons systems have developed are structured more by 
images of the past rather than any scientific understanding of what future conditions of 
war will be like. This process has created an almost unstoppable tendency for weapons 
to become more complex and elaborate, hence the term ‘baroque’, leading to ‘perpetual 
improvements to weapons that fall within the established traditions of the armed 
services and the armourers’ (p 4). Carefully marshalling her evidence from sources 
from both East and West, the author’s main concerns are clear enough. They are (a) to 
show that the armaments process cannot be considered in isolation from the wider 
international social and economic relations, and (b) that ‘baroque* weapons are poten¬ 
tially dangerous not only when war breaks out but in conditions of peace. Both these 
strands of thought arc argued for with some clarity, and arc backed up by references to a 
wealth of official documents. 

The chapter on ‘The World Military Order’ which deals more explicitly with the im¬ 
pact of the armaments process on the Third World is disappointing. This is largely be¬ 
cause the author fails to live up to her own premiss, that weapons are inextricably 
linked to wider socio-economic processes. Rather, she chooses to remain at a very 
general level of analysis, and her main purpose seems to be to show that the big powers 
export weapons in order to subsidise their co.sts and gain influence. While this is a per¬ 
fectly reasonable argument to make, it can hardly be said to be either original or con¬ 
vincing for every particular situation in the Third World. In addition, the author’s 
attempts to link her analysis of the armaments process with an explanation of the crises 
faced by many Third World regimes remains largely speculative and fails to convince. 

This speculative strand is carried on by the concluding chapter on the ‘Military- 
Industrial Crisis’. The chapter provides an interesting account of the various problems 
faced by military planners and points to some likely conflicts of interest in the future. 
But it fails to construct a link between these arguments and the author’s claim that the 
armaments process is an important factor in the wide socio-economic crises facing 
many advanced industrial economies. 

As can be seen from the above remarks, my reaction to this book is very mixed. On 
the one hand the chapters which deal with the specific characteristics of the armaments 
process seem to me to be well argued and of interest to a very broad readership. The 
concluding two chapters, which deal with the international aspects, are to my mind less 
convincing and in many ways very patchy r«tatements of old arguments. The author’s 
knowledge of the Third World seems to be limited to a very narrow range of issues, and 
so her comments in Chapter S are not very enlightening. It is to be hoped however that 
future research on such important questions will not be limited to typically Eurocentric 
concerns, with the Third World added on as a marginal issue. 

JOHN SOLOMOS 

University of Aston in Birmingham 
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United Stales T axation and Developing CY>untrles 

Edited by Robert HellawcII 

New York: Columbia University Press. 1980.442pp. $45.50 

Compiled under the auspices of the Columbia University Centre for Law and Econo 
mics, this collection of essays attempt.s an in-depth analysis of the influence of United 
States tax legislation on the flow of and return to investment overseas. Chapters 1, 2 
and 7 deal in turn with the effect of overseas direct investment on domc.stic investment 
and employment in the US, the difference in the treatment of foreign earnings by 
countries other than the United Slates, and the likely impact of changes in current 
legislation on such flows. Chapters 3 and 6 cover Third World perceptions of US tax 
policy and the impact of US tax laws on tax systems in developing countries. Chapters 
4, 5, 8 and 10 analyse with increasing degrees of complexity the role of the foreign tax 
credit and the principle of del'erral. Lastly, chapter 9 surveys the history of US tax 
treaties with developing countries. Each chapter is the subject of commentaries. 

The title of this set ol readings is perhaps misleading. The studies concentrate very 
much on the narrow relaiion.ship between US tax legislation and investment flows to de¬ 
veloping countries. T here is no attempt to place the analysis in a wider context. Never¬ 
theless, the various essays do attempt to bridge the gap between abstract analysis and 
the real world. In this context (he book goes some way lo answer legislators’ que.slions 
of the Tf we do this, what will happen?’ type. Given the complexity of investment deci¬ 
sion-making, the authors’ attempts at quantitative and qualitative analysis arc a useful 
contribution. A complex hut not technically difficult book for and by .specialists. 

lOltNSlK Kl INCi 
University of York 


The McNamara Years at the World Bank; major policy addresses of Robert S 
McNamara: 1968-1981 

World Bank 

London; Johns Hopkins University Press. 1981. 675pp. £18.00. 

The World Economy In the 1980s: selected papers of C Kred Bergsten, 1980. 

C Fred Berg.stcn 

Massachusetts; Lexington Books. 1981. 178pp. £13.50. 

One thing that can be said about Robert McNamara with certainty is that anything he 
docs, he does with verve, vigour and cold efficiency. As President Johnson’s Secretary 
of Defense he brought these qualities to bear in the prosecution of the Vietnam War. 
His penchant for figures, statistical charts and scientific analysis reduced that war to a 
clinical exerci.se in which all its horror and human suffering were sterilised under the 
heading of body count. That was until he fell out with President Johnson who, in what 
is perhaps one of the most cruel ironies of all times, gave him the job of looking aftei 
the world’s poor. 
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He appears to have suffered no qualms of conscience in switching from being the 
agent and arbiter of death and destruction of the people of South-East Asia to becom¬ 
ing the champion of Third World development. He made the switch from a high- 
powered policymaker to an equally high-powered international civil servant with con¬ 
summate ease and sheer professionalism. He lost no time in getting down to his new job 
of President of the World Bank, and during the thirteen years of office, he exercised his 
authority with the same sense of dedication and efficiency as in his previous position. 

The McNamara years at the World Bank coincided more or less with a period of 
much uncertainty and major changes in the international economy. For all that though, 
they were great years. They witnessed many changes of policy and the introduction of 
several initiatives which, in the main, led to a major expansion of the Bank’s operations 
and involvement in international development. The present volume incorporates 
twenty-two of his major policy addresses. Of these, thirteen are his annual address to 
the Board of Governors - one of each year of office. They follow the standard pattern 
in which the year's main activities are briefly reviewed and new directions and policy 
guidelines for the coming year are set out. The others are what one might call ‘horses 
for courses', though many may well question the propriety, if not the value, of advo¬ 
cating the virtues and necessity of population planning to a Catholic audience (chapter 
3). 

In faa, Mr McNamara seems to have had a thing about population planning and 
control. Of course, it could well be the way thc.se speeches were selected, but these two 
topics keep recurring throughout this volume. Together with agriculture and education, 
population became the new trinity of the Bank’s priorities during the early McNamara 
years. Later, it was tied to practically every other theme. Unfortunately, one does not 
find any evidence that these efforts have paid off. There is also no evidence that his em¬ 
phasis and efforts on the elimination of poverty, a major and constant theme of his 
later speeches, have been very successful. Similarly, there is nothing to suggest that the 
Bank’s ‘trickle up’ theory of development is any more effective than the conventional 
‘trickle down’ approach. 

There was, nevertheless, quite a lot going on at the Bank during the McNamara 
years. Forward planning and resource targets were introduced, and the Bank esta¬ 
blished itself as the world’s largest lender of development finance. Much of the original 
hostility and suspicion of the developing countries towards the Bank also disappeared. 
McNamara himself made many friends among the developing countries on whose be¬ 
half he worked tirelessly. His fellow-Americans did not however entirely approve of his 
efforts, and we are now witnessing the inevitable reaction. 

The World Economy in the 1980s is a collection of 14 addresses by C Fred Bergsten 
who, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was responsible for US policy across a 
range of international economic issues during the Carter administration. They were all 
made during 1980 which at just over one a month makes a pretty impressive average, 
until that is, one realises that four of them are presentations to various Congressional 
Sub-Committees which Dr Bergsten presumably made in his official capacity. The rest 
are speeches to various American audiences up and down the country, a fact which no 
doubt enabled the author to get maximum mileage out of his material. 

Mileage is of course one thing. Packaging for a wider international audience is 
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another. One is not sure whether these papers have been reworked before publication or 
are simply presented in their original form, but there is a lot of repetition of basic ideas 
and information, which must call into queston the basic purpose behind publication, 
As speeches go, they are interesting but not very profound, and as expressions of US 
policy they do not tell us very much. Dr Bergsten is clearly trying to squeeze the last 
drop of juice out of his official pickings. 

As regards subject matter, the book is divided into five parts. Part I deals with the 
international economic policy of the US. The International Monetary System during 
the 1980s is covered in Part 2 with individual chapters being devoted to the problem of 
recycling and the rule of the International Monetary Fund. The position of the US in 
world trade is discussed in Part 3. This is complemented by a section on International 
Investment (Part 4) while the final pan looks at the developing countries in the world 
economy. Within this section, there are individual chapters on the economic interests of 
the US and Saudi Arabia: and US and Brazil; the US and Mexico. 

The pieces themselves read well enough and will no doubt appeal to American 
audiences. Their collective value as a .serious analysis of the international economy 
during the current decade is, however, open to question. 

GEORCif. C AllBOl I 
University of Glasgow 


ITnemployment and Female Labour: a study of labour supply In Kingston, Jamaica 

Guy Standing 

London: Macmillan. 1981. 364pp, £15 

In this analysis of the Jamaican labour force, Guy Standing explores the process of 
proletarianisation for men and women workers. Contrary to historical patterns found 
during Western industrialisation. Standing argues that women are not squeezed out of 
the labour force in Jamaica. Women, says Standing, provide employers with a ‘greater 
effort bargain’, due both to lower aspirations (caused by socialisation and higher 
female uncmploymetil rales than male) and to pressing needs for income (a result of less 
dependency on men and heavy responsibilities fur themselves and their children). In 
Jamaica, men arc not seen as primary breadwinners and women, as necessarily 
secondary. Thus, he contends, the Jamaican pattern mutes ‘sexual dualism' in the 
labour force. 

Does sexual dualism refer to objective or subjective reality? Standing conceptualises 
.sexual dualism as subjective ftcrceplion, a surprising stance for a Marxist economist. 
Subjective perceptions about .sexual dualism are ultimately less important both to 
capital and to women. All Standing’s evidence points to objective sexual dualism and 
female marginalisation during capitalist industrialisation. Yet Standing concludes that 
women are not marginalised, a conclusion his own data contradict. 

Standing continually refers to men’s lack of labour force commitment, their 
‘unemployability’, and employers’ preferences for recruiting women, who are more 
‘credentialed’ than men. Yet the percentage of men aged 14 and over in the labour force 
surpasses 80 per cent, while women average 59 per cent. He also tell us that women’s 
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wages in five occupations range from 77-84 per cent of men’s, and that only 22 per cent 
of women earn more than J$30 per week versus 32 per cent of men. True, it is a smaller 
wage gap than the one-half to two-thirds of men’s earnings that women usually earn in 
other parts of the world, but it is a wage gap to be sure. We also learn that women 
aspire to earn 33c per hour, to men’s 84c. If all this is not convincing enough as an 
objectively sexually dual labour force. Standing also reveals a sex-segregated work 
force, with maids being exclusively female and supervisors, predominantly men. 
Employers attribute women with the now familiar ‘nimble fingers’ trait, and women 
are less unionised than men. 

Standing repeatedly denies that this is a male-dominant labour force, however, while 
the degree of male dominance is not as marked as elsewhere, it is male-dominated. 
Standing has a tendency to interpret women’s high economic activity rates compared to 
other women around the world or their slight edge in education (never more than S per¬ 
centage points higher than men’s school attendance rates at various age groups) as giv- 
^ ing them an enormous advantage. This is hard to swallow, especially given all the sex 
differentiation outlined above. Maybe women need more education than men just to be 
competitive? 

Standing’s attribution of negative characteristics to men (properly rationalised with 
historical political economy explanations) sounds suspiciously similar to Daniel P 
Moynihan’s much criticized 1965 ‘The Negro Family’ report for the US Department of 
Labor. If Jamaican women and US black women are really so powerful, with their high 
labour force participation rales (yet always lower than men’s) and slight edge over men 
in education (amounting to less than a year on the average for US black women), then 
why are their wage rates so much lower and their opportunities more limited than 
men’s? Can male authority and dominance, both historically and in contemporary 
times, be so easily dismissed? 

Although crucial to his material. Standing has neglected literature on the inter¬ 
nationalisation of a female labour force in multinational corporations, such as that 
found in the works of Lynn Bolles (on Jamaica), Maria Patricia Fernindez-Kelly 
(Mexico), Linda Lim (Malaysia and Singapore), Helen Safa (Caribbean; conceptual 
!» analyses), and Richard Snow (Philippines). Multinational corporations consciously re¬ 
cruit a female labour force even with a strong sexually dual labour force as Standing 
conceptualises it, and with highly ‘employable’ men. 

Although Standing is to be commended for his use of multiple methods (surveys, 
interviews, aggregate macro-level data, and historically-grounded analyses), the last 
half of the book, chapters 6-9, represents number crunching at its worst. Almost two- 
thirds of the pages in that section are filled with ‘hard’ tables and models which do not 
really take the reader any further than analyses in the first half of the book. The posited 
path analyses provide weak statistical relationships, and many belabour the obvious. 
Most important, there is a questionable relationship between his theory and data, 
producing a disjointed change in the character of the book in mid-stream. 

The ‘softest’ of chapters, which he disparages as anecdotal, analyses employers’, 
personnel managers’ and unionists’ responses to open-ended questions. That chapter 
reveals the most insight on comparative male-female work behaviour and Fills an 
n important gap in the literature, from the tradition of both organisation theory and 
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industrial psychology perspectives that arc sensitive to workers. We learn, for example, 
that generous ‘sickness benefits’ allow workers to augment wages with other jobs and 
to cope with maternal duties. Men, however, have higher rates of ‘sickness-induced 
absenteeism’ resulting in employers expressing a preference for female labour. It is 
unfortunate that his surveys of women and the unemployed were not similarly infused 
with the richness of respondents’ perceptions rather than simple figures manipulated by 
outside observers. 

For all its problems, the book docs raise some interesting questions on causality. Has 
the lack of indigenous ‘sexual dualLsm’ (in Standing’s terms) led to the pattern he now 
finds? Or, has men’s labour force withdrawal and ‘unemployability’ led to a lack of 
sexual dualism? This issue is never thoroughly dealt with, given Standing’s propen.sity 
to use macro-economic analysis rather than micro-level anthropological materials. Past 
capitalist industrialisation required female dependency to build male labour force 
commitment, yet Standing finds, to his surprise, that female non-dependency is con¬ 
sistent with Jamaican industrialisation. Is it reasonable to expect patterns in the 
Caribbean to be identical with those experienced in Europe? Why assume Anglo-Euro- 
pean family forms are the norm? What is the difference between female dependency 
and female marginalisation, and which is essential for ‘successful’ capitalist accumu¬ 
lation? When economists, both orthodox and Marxist, place gender squarely in their 
explanatory frameworks, we will have more answers to these kinds of questions. 

KAIHI.LLN A StAllDI 

University of Texas at tl Paso 


Class, .Slate and I’OHcrin (he Third World 

.1 T Pel I us 

I oiidon; /cd Picss, P)XI. 2X5pp. £17.95. 

The coiiiplcN variety of topics encompassed by the title of this volume arc all covered in 
s.'iiying degrees in its fifteen chapters. The main emphasis, however, is on US — Latin 
American relations, particularly in the case studies. At least half the papers, some of 
which base been published separately before, focus on the interactions of the United 
Slates with its iminediale sphere of influence. At this level it can hardly be said that 
Petras provides us with data or analy.sis that is particularly innovative or earth-shaking. 
What is new in this volume is a trenchant restatement of the need to move beyond 
generalised accounts of ‘underdevelopment’ and look at the actual class, political and 
scKial structures of Third World countries from a broader political-economic and 
(necessarily) historical perspective. Implicitly, at least, this method of analysis is a 
critique of some of the more popular versions of dependency theory, not least because 
it shifts attention away from supra-hisiorical models to more concrete political analy¬ 
sts. This is clearly stated in a brief statement which provides the leitmotif for the rest of 
the book: 

‘...The critical problem for analysis is not that stagnation and underdevelopment, 
but one of examining the conditions under which the process of capital accumulation 
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takes place and its impact on the class structure. Class relations are viewed as a point of 
departure within which to locate the problem of capital accumulation and expansion.’ 
(P 37) 

The implication of this methodology is that the Third World cannot be taken as 
given, unchanging and stagnant. On the contrary, Petras argues that ‘underdeveloped’ 
countries are undergoing deep-seated changes in their social and economic structures. 
Moreover, these transformations have resulted in the development of new political per¬ 
spectives and demands for revolutionary change which go beyond the limitations of 
economic nationalism. 

The first part of the book, which constitutes about half the text, is intended to 
provide a broad overview of the patterns of economic and political domination which 
are being reproduced today. The second part, which focuses more specifically on the 
Latin American context, is concerned with the components of class conflict in the Third 
World and the po.s.sibilities for socialist revolutionary change. The common theme of 
both pans, however, is that any account of the relations between imperalist powers and 
the Third World countries must begin from an understanding of the dynamic nature of 
the political level. This is made particularly clear in chapters 2 and 9, and more con¬ 
cretely in the case studies of Peru, Argentina and Nicaragua. 

Chapter 2, on ‘Capitalist Expansion and Class Conllict in Advanced Third World 
Countries’, is in many ways the most substantial and convincing piece of the whole 
book. It sets out the basic dynamic model of accumulation and class conflict at the 
international level. But it should be read in conjunction with chapter I on the ‘US 
Imperial State’, which is a concise and well-argued statement of the theoretical frame¬ 
work which Petras has utilised in his numerous case studies of Third World develop¬ 
ment. In opposition to many narrow Marxist approaches to the question of the state, 
Petras argues that in relation to countries like the US we are not dealing with a ‘capita¬ 
list state’ or a ‘stale in capitalist society’, but with the ‘imperial state’. 

Chapter 9, by contrast, looks more at the class components of revolutionary 
struggles in the Third World. Here Petras focuses on the historic role of the three social 
forces which he defines as the leading actors in bringing about social revolutions in the 
twentieth century: the intellectuals, rural labour and the urban working class. The role 
of these social forces is illustrated in subsequent chapters by a series of case studies of 
recent developments in various Latin American countries. The most noteworthy of 
these chapters arc those on Cuba and Peru, which arc clear attempts to operationali.se 
the basic theoretical model. 

It should be clear from the above remarks that this reviewer found many of the chap¬ 
ters in this volume to be of great value. In addition, it is not out of place to note the 
clear and jargon-free style in which Petras has attempted to present some most complex 
arguments. Nevertheless, I think that there are some drawbacks which stand out in any 
critical reading of this book. 

First, although the point of departure which Petras adopts is an analysis of the pro¬ 
cess of class conflict and class formation, there is insufficient di.scussion of the broad 
theoretical problems of class and state. At certain points Petras seems to take theore¬ 
tical positions without adequate explanation of why the approach he adopts is more 
adequate than competing explanations. 
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Second, although Petras has limited his case studies to Latin America he tends to 
argue that his broad approach could, in principle, be applied to any part of the globe. 
Although he makes persuasive arguments in favour of this approach, it would have 
been somewhat more persuasive to have seen him apply it in one or two case studies to 
other geopolitical areas. 

Third, the discussion of the class components of socialist revolutions is not always a 
convincing combination of theoretical precepts and historical complexities. 1 remain to 
be convinced that Petras’ three social forces — intellectuals, rural labour, urban work¬ 
ing class — represent an adequate breakdown of the active forces in all revolutionary 
situations. It .seems to be possible a priori that concrete historical analysis would reveal 
a more intricate and contradictory constellation of social actors. 

These remarks should however not diminish the overall value of this volume to re¬ 
searchers and students alike. Its basic theoretical argument, with its emphasis on inter¬ 
state and interclass relationships as opposed to amorphous concepts of ‘underdevelop¬ 
ment’, ‘dependency’, or ‘world capitalist system’, seems to promise much in terms of 
theoretical and political debate. Let us hope that future works by Petras and others will 
not remain with basic precepts and will try to advance our knowledge of the Third 
World through original and critical research. 

lOHNSOI (I.MdS 

University of Aston in Birmingham 


Income Distribution, HIrurlure of Rconomy and Kmployment 

I clix Paiikerl, .liri Skolka and Jef Maton 
London: ('room Helm. 1981. 169pp. £12.95 

"Vksc scMcVi Ui\ a pattern in changes in income distribution by size during the course of 8 
coiiiiiry’s cconoiiiic growth was begun by Ku/ncts in 1955 in his classic article ‘Econo 
iiiic (irowth and Income Inectualily’. He c.xamincd income di.siribution in a cross- 
section of countries at different levels of development and hypothesised that ‘in the 

countries, income inequalitt 

and th n * I ' lorces become strong enough, first to stabili.si 

ilned [ h'' 'a™'"' hypothesis is now popularly known as an 

■ hen decreasing unthdeXlm™'"' 

inverted tUhr^ sludies were subsequently made to provide the empirical basis of the 
based on a “f 'he .secular behaviour of income inequality. These studie.s, 

could beassumeVth'(°"iuu™”"'”*^*’ support Kuznet’s hypothesis provided it 

development * ^ ®follow the same course of inequality over 

the infe?r T*"h alternative method of analysis to 

of income on th i “ 8iven to the impact of changes in the distribution 

of tncome on the level of employment. The analysis is based on a simple semi-closed 
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input-output model which is applied to four Asian countries, namely, the Philippines, 
Iran, the Republic of Korea, and Malaysia. These countries differ from each other with 
respect to level of development, rate of economic growth, level of employment and 
degree of inequality, in addition to many other criteria. 

The main purpose of the book is to quantify the impact of hypothetical shifts in the 
distribution of income by size on employment and output. The input-output model 
used for this purpose assumes that the ratio of private consumption of a commodity 
produced by a certain industry to the total income remains constant in each income 
decile. The same assumption has been made about the share of consumption of direct 
imports for private consumption and about the share of savings. The model then allows 
the estimation of levels of employment and output when a certain hypothetical distribu¬ 
tion of income, different from the existing one. is assumed. The changes in employment 
and in output brought about by income redistribution should in turn influence the 
income distribution. That the model ignores this two-way causation may be considered 
to be its major weakness. 

The income redistribution is measured in terms of total household income ignoring 
completely the needs of the household. Since households differ in size and composition 
it is to be expected that they will have different needs. Clearly, then, the measurement 
of income redistribution should take household composition into account. The authors 
make no mention of the adjustments to be made for differing needs of the households. 

Despite these and many other weaknesses of the model pointed out by the authors, 
the study makes an important contribution to the continuing debate on the relationship 
between equity and economic growth. Several interesting findings emerge from the four 
case studies presented in the book. 

In the case of the Republic of Korea, the hypothetical changes in the distribution of 
household income has relatively little or no effect on output and employment. But in 
the case of three other countries (the Philippines, Iran and Malaysia), the income re¬ 
distribution in favour of the poor is likely to increase the levels of employment and out¬ 
put. However, the most surprising finding is that no significant reduction in imports 
occurs as a result of income redistribution. It is generally expected that the richer house- 
t holds have higher demand for imported goods than the poorer ones. So the redistribu¬ 
tion of income in favour of the poor should reduce the imports. This effect seems to be 
offset due to relatively high imports of food that is required in order to satisfy its 
increased demand resulting from income redistribution. Therefore, the major conclu¬ 
sion emerging from the study is that if increased demand for food can be met by 
domestic output, income redistribution results in increased employment and output. 

In sum, this book is an important piece of research. It quantifies the impact of in¬ 
come redistribution of income by size on the structure and levels of economic activities 
and, in particular, on the level of employment. The four case studies presented will be 
of considerable value to the development of economists at large and the policymakers 
of the specific countries considered in it. 

NKAKWANI 

University of New South Wales 
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"he Urban Informal Sector in DevelopinK Countries: employment, poverty and 
mvironment 

L'diit'd by S V Sclhurumaiicd 

Cicneva: Internaiional Labour Olficc. 1981.225pp. £6.25pb. 

This hook is a most valuable addition to the growing literature on the urban informal 
veonomy in Third World countries. Compiled by the International l.abour Office from 
a series of studies commissioned by them, the book includes chapters on Freetown, 

I agos, Kano and Kumusi in Africa; on Colombo, Jakarta and Manila in South and 
South-East Asia and, on Cordoba and Campinas in Latin America. Since the studies 
addressed similar questions and adopted a similar methodology, the data are truly 
.'omparative and provide interesting insights into the variations in the form and de¬ 
velopment of the informal economy in these diverse settings. 

The growth of the urban informal economy in developing countries in the post-war 
period has been phenomenal, w ith estimates ranging from 20 to 70 per cent of the urban 
labour force (p 8). This growth has lorced the attention of policy planners in the ILO 
and other interiiulional and national agencies, on the informal economy, which was 
lormerly regarded as residual and transitional, and bound to disappear with 
‘tnodernisation.' This notion has now genetally been abandoned in recognition of the 
resilience and importance of the informal economy in generating income and employ¬ 
ment for the iirbati poor, tnost of whom have not been absorbed by the capital-intcn- 
.i\e technologies ol the lormal sector. I'hus, in this book there is a noticeable shift in 
lolicy away Ironi neglect oi csen restriction of the informal economy to positive 
■.uppori, in the hope that it may help solve some of the overwhelming unemployment 
probictns now facing most 'I'hird World countries. 

I his work aiicnipts to address some of the key questions involved in this policy 
.Icbaic ovei public support tor the informal sector, including lack of credit, foreign 
.'schangc and raw materials; skills training, evonomic efficiency and opportunities for 
upward mobility; environineiital and health issues; and the relationship of the informal 
.-cononiy to migiution, wage levels, and income distribution. The evidence presented is 
generally positive; the urban informal economy generates considerable levels of income 4 
.Old employment, particularly lor migrants; it provides skill training and opportunities 
foi upward mobility for some. Including wage workers in the formal sector; entry is .still 
datively easy, despite constraints of capital, technology, and growing competition for 
nurkets; and the informal sector is economically efficient, since it does not drain scarce 
csourccs away Iroiii the rest of the economy and relics heavily on indigenous and 
ecycled materials. 

However, there is no systematic attempt to analyse the differences noted in the 
nformal economy among the various cities, in terms of stage of development, level of 
ndustrialisation, etc. I have suggested elsewhere (Helen I Safa, Towards a Political 
lA-ononiy of Urbanisation in Third World Countries. New Delhi: Oxford University 
’ress. 1982.) that the earlier development of capitalist penetration in Latin America 
ind the concomitant destruction of a viable subsistence economy in the rural area has 
ed to increasing reliance on the urban informal economy, not only to subsidise the 
formal sector but also the declining peasant sector. The evidence presented in these , 
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studies would appear to reinforce this view and to suggest a tighter articulation between 
the formal and informal sectors with the growth of an industrial capitalist economy. 
Subcontracting, for example, apparently only takes place in the advanced stages of 
capitalist penetration, as large firms in the formal sector turn increasingly to the 
informal sector as a source of cheap labour. In the informal sector, labour is not or¬ 
ganised, and there are no minimum wages, social .security or other labour legislation. It 
is for this reason that we are now witnessing the growth of an ‘informal economy’ in 
sweatshops and other forms of home industry even in advanced industrial economies 
such as the U.S and England. 

Policies which promote the growth of the informal economy must guard against the 
possibilities of labour exploitation which subcontracting and other forms of formal- 
informal linkages may repre.sent. While aeknowledging the important functions .served 
by the informal economy, we must guard against the threat to organised labour and 
progre.s.sive labour legislation posed by the growth of this sector. 

HtLbNI SAFA 

University of Florida, Gainesville 


A New Inlernalional Commodity Regime 

Edited by Geoffrey Goodwin and James Mayail 
London; Croom Helm. 1980. 237pp. £11.50 

At first sight it might be felt that a book on a new International Commodity Regime 
would be quickly dated, given the continued lack of success in negotiating new com¬ 
modity agreements required for the launching of a Common Fund, which was finally 
agreed to in June 1981. Whilst many of the particulars of the book arc by now history, 
it is very useful to have these details recorded, as is the careful documentation of many 
of the issues raised by the Common Fund debate. Part I of the book sets out the source 
of the pressures and the case for a new international commodity regime, together with 
three case studies to illustrate the economic and political difficulties involved in form¬ 
ing new commodity agreements and a discussion of the current state of play in com¬ 
modity negotiations in mid-1979. James Mayall’s analysis of the pressures for a new 
commodity regime is, in my view, one of the most carefully and sensitively argued 
pieces written on this issue. Perhaps because of the recognition of the political sensi¬ 
tivity of the commodity issue, some of the authors arc, if anything, too restrained in 
their critical discussion. For example, the case study of the success of the International 
1 in Agreements by Bernard Engel ignores some of the more critical econometric studies 
of the achievements of the tin buffer stock over the post-war period. 

Part 2 of the book looks at the OECD countries’ response to the pressure for a new 
commodities regime, together with the market-orientated alternatives to the UNCTAD 
approach. A particularly useful contribution in this section is James Fry’s analysis of 
the scope for cooperation between market institutions and international commodity 
agreements, as is Brian Flindley’s analysis of Third World mineral policy towards the 
mining industry. 

It would be a serious mistake to discuss this book as the typical work and conclusions 
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of First World neo-classical economists who arc inevitably against a new International 
Commodity Regime. In this regard, it is important to distinguish between the argu¬ 
ments in Part 2 for better international commodity markets, and the more controversial 
question of direct private foreign investment, which has a much more direct bearing on 
national policy. Further, the effects of Third World government policies on mineral 
investment is not quite as clear-cut as suggested by Flindley; this is the argument of 
Marian Radet^ki in ‘Has Political Risk Scared Mineral Investment away from the 
Deposits in Developing Countries?’, World Development 10(1) 1982, pp 39-48. In my 
view the fruitless quest for the Common Fund over the 1970s stands as a tragic monu¬ 
ment to an ill-conceived idea, the quest for an EEC Common Agricultural Policy writ 
large. If any lessons are to be drawn from this history, it would be first, that the possi¬ 
bilities of improving the returns from commodity exports through existing international 
markets demand serious attention, and second, that any radical improvement in a 
country's commodity regime must be sought through producer associations, rather 
than negotiated producer consumer agreements. Whilst this book has little to say 
directly about the latter issue, it makes an extremely useful contribution to the quest for 
improvements through the operation ofe.xisling eommodity markets. 

DAVID 1 VANS 

Institute of Development Studies, 

University of Sussex 


Energy in the Developing World; the real energy crisis 

Edited by Vaclir Smil and W E Knowland 
Oxford; Oxford University Press. 1980. .38(>pp. £12.50. 

Facing the International Energy Problem, 1980-2000 

A A .Iordan. H Bryan and M Moodie 
I'.astbonrnc, England: Praeger. 1980. 12.3pp. £12.00. 

I'his Smil and Knowland collection of thirty reprinted papers is the kind of 'authorita¬ 
tive' and timely publication on a 'hot topic’ which may influence at least some thinking 
about cneigy policy in the Third World. It is useful with respect to only some of the 
papers which are reproduced. Most of the rest falls into two Ic.ss useful categories. 

The first includes items which review particular technologies - e.g. geothermal 
energy, nuclear power, the ‘world’s largest power station’ etc. Much of this is purely 
descriptive advertisement material and is c.sscntially unhelpful advocacy literature. For 
example, there is yet another review of the 'merits’ of biogas plants in India. This 
reproduces again the costs that were put forward by the advocates in the early 1970s 
and ignores the detailed subsequent work which substantially invalidates the picture. 
There is an enthusiastic review of Brazil’s alcohol programme. With scant reference to 
the economic, social and political dimensions of the scheme, this suggests that ‘it may 
yet become a model for an energy-hungry and increasingly oil-poor world.’ 

The second category includes literature reviewing the energy situation in different 
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parts of the world as well as the developing world as a whole. All of these focus almost 
exclusively on problems about energy supply; ‘Energy is, naturally, the prime mover of 
economic growth and development’. Within that framework, these reviews focus 
almost exclusively on commercial energy resources. The concern in most of these 
papers is on gross national aggregates which are differentiated by types of energy but 
never by types of people. Nowhere do they dig into questions about the social pattern of 
effective demand for energy, the structures of society which give rise to those demands, 
or the political configurations and processes which underpin and perpetuate those 
structures, and which give rise to policies which may perhaps change the structure of 
national aggregate energy balances, but do little to change the balance of who gets 
what. 

Over both these categories, the dominant perspective is that of the developed 
countries. Some of those who are closer to ‘The Real Energy Crisis’ will note some im¬ 
plications of this. For example, nuclear energy is described as offering ‘a great 
chance... to satisfy human needs for energy* (p 108). However, the first sentences of 
the paper are perhaps a better indication of why only the technology is discussed: 
'Large amounts of capital have been invested in the construction of nuclear power 
stations in the industrial developed countries... export markets mu.st be found... How¬ 
ever, the only potential importers are the United States and the developing countries’ 
(p 102). At the very least, this kind of perspective is likely to generate doubt and mis¬ 
trust about even those few parts of the book which are valuable. 

The chapters of Facing the International Energy Problem are summaries of panel dis¬ 
cussions held at the Fourth Quadrangular Conference in Washington DC in May 1978. 
They range widely from oil and coal to nuclear power and new energy sources, and 
from economic to political and security issues, and have a strong, and usually right- 
wing, American bias. The editor reports in the preface that ‘the resulting findings were 
so responsibly reasoned and carefully expressed that the Center wishes to bring them 
through this publication to a wider audience.’ There are interesting passages, but the 
overriding impression is one of dullness and - dare 1 say it, with such a distinguished 
list of panelists - mediocrity. It is also dated, since the Conference came before the 
Iranian Revolution and the nuclear accident at Harrisburg. 

After much talk of transitions away from oil, the book ends with a lengthy appendix 
on Mexican oil and gas resources. The Honourable Harrison Schmitt, Republican 
Senator for New Mexico, suggests, when .summing up one of the discussions, that; ‘An 
energy policy for Americans mu.st be positive in its spirit. It must call on the best in the 
American character - the creativity, the competitiveness, and the compassion that 
conquered the American wilderness and met the challenges of the last 200 years.’ 1 
doubt whether the Mexicans - or anyone else - will find much compassion in the US's 
energy dealings in the years ahead. 

KURT HOFFMAN 
University of Sussex 
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An Fvolufionary View <if Fconomie Growth 

A.shok SGuha 

Oxford; Clarendon Press. 1981.139pp. £8.95. 

This book is a brilliant aticmpi to explain the causes of growth and decay of human 
societies. The author argues that man is a species of life and, as such, is subject to the 
general laws of life, evolution and natural selection. His culture, technology, modes of 
political, social and economic organisation are the ‘weapons of survival’ developed in 
the course of his adaptation to the environment, in the author's view, society and not 
the man as an individual is the basic evolutionary unit. The interaction between the 
society and this individual is seen in game-theoretic terms. The individual member of a 
society can withdraw from the game at a cost, the choice of his strategy being deter¬ 
mined by the pay-off structure of the game, which in its own turn is determined by the 
strategies of each individual as well as the environment. For instance, victory in a war 
and the resulting spoils that accrue to an individual warrior depend not only on the 
valour of I he warrior hut also on the performance and strength of the foe as well as the 
entire logistic structure supporting the warrior. The society equilibrium depends on two 
conditions; that no coalition of its members finds cessation a worthwhile strategy, and 
that no conceivable coalition can improve its lot by departing from the equilibrium set 
of strategies. If these conditions arc not met, society cither disintegrates into smaller 
fragments oi iiansfortns its inteinal structure. 

Change in the enviromneni through its impact on the pay-off matrix ultimately 
btings about social change. With a change in the elements of the pay-off matrix, some 
indisiduals begin to expect gains fiom social change and, therefore, form new coali¬ 
tions while those interested in preserving the existing social order form counier-coali- 
iioiis. II the potential gains from the change are likely to be higher than the losses to the 
loscis there will be opportunities for bribing the losers into accepting change. On the 
other hand, the potential witinets could forge a new coalition which could be powerful 
enough to enlorce the change against the will of those who prefer to maintain the sialua 
quo. rims, to the author it is the changes in environment which upset the balance of 
power in society and induce a re.iligmncnl of the social order. ‘Society, in short, adapts 
to the new ecological paiameters' (p II). 

But societies have their own rigidities such as force of habit and value systems or 
institutionally-deteruiined hierarchies and pay-offs. These rigidities in the values and 
power relationships may gel fossili.sed and commit a society to an obsolete way of life. 
In such a siluaiion the adaptive mechanism fails to operate and the society may either 
disititegrate into small and possibly more flexible units, or it may simply die out 
through conquest and massacre, starvation or reproductive failure. Ultimately, only 
those societies survive which successfully adapt. 

The author visuali.ses economic growth as an adaptation to four main environmental 
factors; population pressure on natural resources, economic opportunities due to trade 
and transfei, military competition, and demonstration effect. 

None of the motive forces excludes any other. F'or instance, a booming export 
economy ol'icn induces a population .spurt and demonsirution effects. The author 
provides the example of 18th and 19th century Britain experiencing an accelerating 
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population growth which went hand in hand with change in consumer tastes resulting 
from the import of exotic foreign products such as coffee, tea, sugar, tobacco, textiles 
cic. This was happening at a time when military imperatives of world-wide trade in¬ 
creased military expenditure. Thus, all three factors added to the effects of rising mer¬ 
cantile and imperial income in sustaining the growth process. The countries which in¬ 
dustrialised subsequently had similar experiences with population growth. They had to 
defend their interests against entrenched British manufacturers in their domestic as well 
as foreign markets and the British military might on the high seas. They were also 
exposed to the pressure of demonstration effects from Britain in their domestic 
markets. In the author's view, the ‘later the onset of industriali.sation in a particular 
country, the harder it was to penetrate the tight circle of industrial exporters; the 
stronger, too, were the forces of population growth (fuelled by progressive improve¬ 
ment in food supply and medical technology), demonstration effect, and military pres¬ 
sure (because of ever-widening disparities in consumption levels and military capa¬ 
bility). There was, therefore, a systematic relationship between the delay in the onset of 
industrialisation in any country and its growth pattern' (p 58). 

The major contribution of this book lies in an attempt to focus on the inter-relation¬ 
ships between rhe economic, rmliticai and social variables in society, thus providing a 
total view of society like ihar of Marx, but without his economic determinism. 

In the second part of the book, the author applies his model to the ca.se-studies of 
Britain, China. Japan, Russia and India. This part clearly exhibits the width of the 
author's knowledge of history but, at the .same time, it shows how impossible is the task 
of substantiating one's own ‘models’ with reference to history. Like most of us, the 
author does not hesitate to stretch history to suit his own purposes. For instance, com¬ 
paring China and Japan, the author has this to say; ‘In continental China, with its 
immense land frontier, external security as well as internal unity demanded a single 
focus of power. Japan, with its island immunity to invasion, needed centrali.salion less; 
she could afford a polycentric .state. The Ch’ing slate was a monolithic empire with a 
single well-defined chain of command; but the Tokugawa was a pluralistic feudal 
system with a multiplicity of carefully balanced centres of power. The lack of com¬ 
peting foci came easily in Japan. The Japanese warrior cla.ss indeed was permanently 
divided.’ (p 108). 

'... the speed of their success was due largely to the divisions within the established 
elite - and indeed to the leadership of segments of the elite in the revolutionary 
struggle. In China, by contrast, the established leadership in the Empire was homo¬ 
genous, and therefore indissolubly wedded to the established order’ (p 109). 

Nothing was further from the truth. Let me quote a passage from Alexander 
Eckstein; 

‘In the course of defeating the [Taiping] rebellion, political power had become much 
more fragmented... carrying on the war effort became increasingly a regional and pro¬ 
vincial re.sponsibility... Fragmentation of the policy, the rise of quasi-Fiefs, and the cry¬ 
stallisation of local satrapies became a hallmark of the Chinese political scene, virtually 
until the advent of the Chinese Communist regime... Thus at roughly the same time as 
Japan was doing away with feudalism and moving in the direction of a unified nation¬ 
state, China was moving in an opposite direction.’ (A. Eckstein, Economic Trends in 
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Communist China, p 49). 

In Eckstein’s view, China's lack of political unity not only reinforced economic frag¬ 
mentation due to lack of transport, communications, and various institutional barriers, 
but prevented the formulation of comprehensive programmes of modernisation. Nor 
was the established elite in Chain all that homogeneous, as Cuba claims. The bureau¬ 
cracy itself was divided between the privileged Manchus and the less privileged Chine.se. 
In the early twentieth century in the central government there was a conservative group 
which extolled Confucian studies and opposed the Ministry of Education’s plans for 
modernising the Chinese schools on Japanese lines. The attempts by the central 
authority to get young men educated abroad in Japan, Europe and America often 
worked against the Manchu rule. Many of those who returned joined the revolutionary 
movement of Sun Yat-Sen. Similarly, to counter the central government's plan for the 
establishment of a national system of rail transportation to undermine provincial power 
structure and to integrate the national economy, the provincial governors started a 
Rights Receivers Movement to thwart the Manchu dynasty’s effort to reform and 
strengthen the centre. In view of these facts, Cuba’s claim that the Chinese elite was 
‘homogeneous’ while the Japanese elite was divided is not easy to defend. Many more 
examples of sweeping generalisations can be quoted from Cuba’s treatment of history. 
Perhaps in-depth historical analysis of one or two countries might have been better than 
to have a rather superficial coverage of several. 

Nevertheless, the book, apart from being scholarly and thought-provoking, is ex¬ 
tremely enjoyable to read. 

RADIIA.SINIIA 
(itasKuw University 


The I'alashas; the forgotten Jews of Ethiopia 
David Kessler 

London: Allen and L/nwin. 1982, 182pp. £8.95. 

Ethiopia is a country in which the three great monotheistic religions, Christianity, Islam 
and Judai.sm, have co-existed, .side by side with traditional African faiths, for well over 
a millennium. 

Christianity became the official creed of the Aksumite state of northern Ethiopia as 
early as the fourth century, and made a deep impact on a land whose inhabitants were 
strongly influenced by Old Testament ideas and values. 

Islam also arrived early, indeed during the lifetime of Muhammad. Some of his first 
and most respected disciples, when persecuted in Ethiopia, found refuge at Aksum. For 
this reason the Prophet later commanded his followers to ‘leave the Abyssinians in 
peace’ — thereby exempting them from the Holy War. 

Judaism, the oldest of the three religions, was also the first to arrive in Ethiopia. 
Legend, enshrined in the country’s national epic, the Kebra Nagast or ‘Glory of Kings’, 
claims that Makeda, Queen of Sheba, a ruler of Aksum, travelled to Jerusalem to learn 
of the wisdom of King Solomon, by whom she had a son called Mcnilek, the reputed 
founder of the Ethiopian ruling dynasty; and that Menilek later visited Jerusalem, and. 
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'ith the aid of the first-born sons of Israel, purloined the Ark of the Covenant which he 
X)k back with him to Ethiopia. 

Be that as it may, Judaism made a deep imprint on Ethiopian Christianity, whose ad- 
erents for centuries celebrated Saturday as the Sabbath, are circumcised, follow the 
Dod prescriptions of the Jews - and have a /abo/, or replica of the Ark of the 
'ovenant, in their churches. 

A no less interesting consequence of Judaic contacts is the age-old presence in 
'.thiopia of the Faiashas - the subject of this book. The origin of these people - the 
-i-called ‘Black Jews' of Africa - has long been a subject of debate. Ethiopians in the 
ast believed that the Faiashas were descended from Israelites who arrived to the 
3untry with Menilek 1. Foreign scholars, on the other hand, have held that the 
alashas came either from Upper Egypt or South Arabia. Both places are known to 
ave had substantial Jewish communities since time immemorial. 

Valuable light on this question is provided by David Kessler who argues that the 
nccstors of the Faiashas came from Elephantine in Upper Egypt. He nevertheless 
clieves that there was extensive conversion of Gentiles - similar to that of the Khazars 
escribed by Arthur Koestler in The Thirteenth Tribe (London, 1976). Other conver- 
ons, I would suggest, may have arisen from the fact that the Faiashas, like other 
ithiopeans, traditionally kept slaves, who would have adopted their masters’ faith, 
lany Jews, in Ethiopia as elsewhere, are thus not racially descended from the Biblical 
.raelitcs whose faith they follow. It is scarcely surprising therefore that the Faiashas 
re physically indistinguishable from other Ethiopians. 

The Faiashas. who are among the most devout of Jews, today number only a few 
tousand. They are scattered, as one of the maps in this work indicates, in isolated 
immunities in the north-west of Ethiopa, mainly as weavers, potters and blacksmiths, 
he Faiashas, were, however, once far more numerous, and indeed had their own semi- 
utonomous rulers. 

David Kessler, who is chairman of the Jewish Chronicle and a founding member of 
ic Minority Rights Group, has succeeded in producing a fascinating history of this 
rtcresting people - and of their almost simultaneous discovery by world Jewry and 
.uropean missionaries. The author sometimes pokes fun at the latter, thereby follow- 
ig a long-established tradition of the Jewish Chronicle - which was notable for its 
'iticism of missionary responsibility for British intervention against Emperor 
heodore in 1867-8 (see Ethiopia Observer 16(3) 1973). Kessler, though eloquent in his 
jpport of the Faiashas, presents a not unsympathetic view of the difficulties faced by 
1 C present Ethiopian government at the time of the Somali invasion and its aftermath. 
Perhaps the main weakness of the book arises from the fact that its author, while 
iving an excellent account of the Faiashas and their history, does not sufficiently 
tplore their cultural similarities with other Ethiopians. The fine photograph of a 
'alasha priest on the dust-jacket is, for example, scarcely distinguishable from that of 
1 Ethiopian Christian priest in Professor Edward Ullendorff’s classic Ethiopia and the 
(London, l%8). 

Kessler in considering the future of the Faiashas warns against the danger of what he 
*rms their ‘extinction’ which would result from their ‘assimilation’ to Ethiopian 
rthodox or other forms of Christianity. Valid as is this contention one must recognise 
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that the most frequently canvassed alternative - emigration to Israel - would also 
sooner or later entail the erosion of Falasha identity, and hence the disappearance of 
one of the unique cultures of Africa, 

KK'tlAKIl PANKIIIIRSI 

koyal Asiatic Society 


Women, Demugraphy and llevelopmeni 

Helen Ware 

Canberra; Australian National University. 1981.242pp. A$5.90 

Women'.s Roles and Population Trends in the Third World 

hditcU by Richard Anker, Mayra lluvinieand Nadia Youssef 
1 ondon: Crooin Helm. 1982. 287pp. IT 5.95 

.Sisters I 'nder (he Sun: (he story of Sudanese women 

Marioric Hall and Bakhita Amin Ismail 
I ondon; I otH'itian. 1981.264pp. £12.00 

The onlv thill)! that links these three books together i.s the fact that they all have the 
word 'women' in their titles. It is true that a common focus on demographic is,sues joins 
ihs' first two bcKiks by R Anker<•/. al. and Ware, the first a specialised symposia and the 
latter a general introduction. Hall and Lsmail’s book is, however, very different. 

Sisters Under the Siin is not an academic book but an anecdotal de.scripiion of 
Sinlanese women which lacks refetences, a complete index, or any supporting statistical 
data. There are predictable chapters on Islam, education, midwifery and nurses, the 
history ol the women's movement, hwal customs and rural life. It lacks focus, 
analytical clarity or a consistent point of view. For example, the reader is often faced 
with contradictory ludgcmcnts or observations. In one place Sudanese women are 
praised for achiesing emancipation gradually and with fewer traumas than their 
Western sisters tp .18), but ten pages further sw, the authors lament the fact that very 
few women know their legal rights and take advantage of the opportunities available to 
them. Is this emancipation'' I'emalc circumcision is described as an illegal, yet wide¬ 
spread, mutilating operation that causes many serious health problems, while several 
chapters later the authors chide well-meaning reformists for expending so much energy 
on an institution which ‘constitutes no particular problem in relation to more pressing 
matters’ (p 179). While able to dismiss the fuss over pharonic infibulation, the authors 
demonstrate considerable contempt for the pagan customs of the uncivilised re.sidents 
of Sudan. Rural methods ol childbirth (which con.sists of .squatting upright over a hole 
scooped in the sand) were described as ‘horrendous’ while folk medicine was dismissed 
as the ‘superstitious practices which have survived since pagan times’ (p 185). This, in a 
time when, increasingly, anthropologists and medical researcher.s are adopting the 
point of view that folk childbirth practices and medicine have something to teach the 
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)-called ‘modern’ medical practitioner. Such ra&h generalisations make one worry 
30ut the substance of other judgements that one is less qualified to assess critically. 
However, to my knowledge, there exists no other book on Sudanese women, and as 
ich ihi.s book is certainly a beginning. Certain chapters merit mention, such as the one 
1 the history of women’s education and the women’s movement. There are detailed 
ascriptions of such institutions as wedding rituals and the zar possession cult, during 
hich the authors avoid ethnocentric judgements. There are many excellent photo- 
aphs, many of which are in colour, a real treat in this penurious era. It is to be hoped 
lat this book will inspire future scholars to address themselves to this area with more 
gour and depth. 

IVomen's Roles and Population is a specialised scholarly volume - a symposium of 
jckground papers invited by the 11,0 for a re.scarch programme entitled ‘Women’s 
oles and Demographic Changes'. A formidable array of demographers, sociologi.sts 
td anthropologists examine this topic from their particular angles. While the chapters 
cvitably vary in their clarity and originality, they all address themselves in a disci- 
ined way to the unifying theme of the two-way linkages between women’s productive 
lies and changes in infertility, mortality, and migratory behaviour. It is, however, 
.iticeable that fertility is the demographic subject most often addressed by the writers, 
here are good historical reasons for this, both in terms of the vested interest of 
•veloped countries in promoting family planning for the Third World and the 
ndency to link fertility with women (sec below). 

The first .section consists of an overview of the subject of demtigraphy, its conncc- 
oiis with the role of women and a propo.sal for research by R Anker which would 
imbine detailed anthropological in-depth case studies, household sample surveys and 
ban labour market studies. Part Two deals with conceptualising and measuring 
omen’s roles. Eva Mueller challenges the Economic Theory of Fertility which stresses 
le trade-off between market work and child-rearing and shows that the explanations 
c too incomplete to be readily applicable to developing countries. C Deer et. al. 
restle with the knotty problem of the interactions between the various levels of 
.-vclopinent (international, national, region, class and household). However, their 
tempts to deal with these methodological i.s.sucs do not yield any particularly original 
ilutions. 

Part Three, dealing as it does with the social apd cultural dimensions of women’s 
lies, was for me the most interesting section. C Safilio-Rothschild examines women’s 
-iwer, making a distinction between the power women obtain through men and power 
ley obtain in their own right, and relating fertility to the power of individual women 
id to female power at the level of society. C Oppong presents some thought- 
'ovoking observations and cross-cultural data which show up the weakness of the 
ilturc-bound views of demographers on family structure. T S Epstein uses the concept 
the domestic cycle to examine women’s power and status with interesting results. 

Part Four addresses it.self to women’s work and their connection with fertility and 
ortality. N Youssef examines critically the contradictory evidence that women’s work 
intribution has a correlation with female infant mortality. Part Five, consisting of 
"tides by E Jelin and T Papola, looks at women in urban labour markets. 

This is a specialised book which will be of most interest to scholars of demography or 
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women’s studies. It is not an easy book for beginners or readers with more general in 
terests. 

On the other hand, ff'o/ne/t. Demography and Development is clearly intended to b- 
an introductory text for courses in demography or women's studies. Yet so excellent i 
the scholarship demonstrated here that there is also much to interest the specialist 
Ware has placed women's roles in full demographic context. As she rightly demon 
strafes, demography has in the past concentrated on men in the areas of mortality 
marriage, migration and social mobility. Only in the area of fertility have demographer, 
given women more than their due share of attention; three-quarters of fertility studie; 
emphasise the role of women. The blame for population growth is in essence put ot 
females. This book, intended as a teaching text focuses on the demographic trio o 
mortality, fertility and migration with specific emphasis on women. The documenta 
tion is impressive and the demographic issues arc explained so clearly and logically tha 
someone with no prior knowledge of the subject can follow the arguments with ease 
Ware pinpoints the areas which need further research - such as the role men play it 
fertility and female migration. She summarises completely and concisely a number o 
complex and contradictory problems such as the true correlation between work outsid 
the home and women’s fertility. The bibliography which accompanies the chapter 
would along sulTice to make this an excellent teaching book; the well-written, well 
organised text makes it doubly noteworthy. 

Ntt tNl f StIN 

Goldsmiths ’ College. London 


Ficonumic Kvaluation and the Knvironment 

Charles Cooper 

London; Ilodder&Stoughton. 1981. I6lpp. I'S.OO. 

Building a Sustainable Sociely 
Lester R Brown 

New York; W W Norton*Co. 1981.433pp. np. 

I'be Dltimale Resource 

Julian L Simon 

Oxford; Martin Robertson. 1981. 415pp. £9.50. 

Man and His Environment 

Edited by O C Nwankiti 

London; Longman. 1981. 178pp. £3.50. 

Man and His Environment provides a comprehensive introduction to the role of scienc 
and technology in modern society as applied to critical problems of developin 
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countries. It was designed primarily for undergraduates in non-science disciplines in 
African universities. Although designed specifically for the General Studies Natural 
Science programme at the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, it should have wide applica¬ 
bility where students are essentially unacquainted with science. 

Mon and His Environment is divided into sections that cover man's relationship with 
different aspects of the world, and the universe, in which he lives. Thus, Nwankiti has 
sought to break down the barriers between the different scientific disciplines, such as 
chemistry, physics, biology, and geology, and to concentrate on examining the role of 
science in everyday life, rather than as an abstract theory. The emphasis on awareness 
of our surroundings makes for a more meaningful presentation. 

Man and His Environment would serve as a good introduction to the ‘traditional* 
scientific method or experimental approach. It would be helpful in training students in 
a rigorous methodology or way of thinking that might be useful in their professions or 
personal life, but readers more knowledgeable with the scientific method and the way 
things actually get done in scientific research may find the presentation rather naive. 

The book is especially weak in its discussion of the politics and public policy of 
science. There appears to be little or no notion of the disagreement and conflict that 
occurs among experts as to the ends, means, and research findings of scientific enter¬ 
prises. This deficiency will have to be corrected before it could be recommended for use 
in a general studies programme lest old myths about the objectivity and non-political 
nature of science and scientists be perpetuated. 

The Ultimate Resource and Building a Sustainable Society arc a delight to read be¬ 
cause they are excellent examples of the two major pro and contra arguments as to 
population's role in environmental problems and economic development. In the 
former, more people arc to be celebrated; in the latter, more people is a problem. In 
fact, one could build a whole course around both books and analyse in detail their dif¬ 
ferent assumptions, biases, morals, arguments, and evidence. Depending on whether 
you sec a glass as half-empty or half-full will probably determine whether you will be 
pleased or angered by either of thse books. 

Simon’s book is by far the most controversial in that it tries to contradict virtually 
everything the population growth doomsayers have been claiming over these past 
decades. In denying that there is a connection between population growth and environ¬ 
mental degradation and famine, Simon takes the opposite tack and argues that the real 
shortage is people. Simon starts off to challenge conventional beliefs about the scarcity 
of energy and natural resources, the pollution of the environment, the effects of immi¬ 
gration and the validity of forecasts about population change. He tries to demonstrate 
that the world’s food supply is improving, the amount of farmland has been increasing 
worldwide, natural resources and energy are getting more plentiful, and pollution is de¬ 
creasing. 

The Ultimate Resource is an effective balance against popular press books with 
hysterical predictions about environmental doom, but its optimistic view of the world 
and of the efficacy of the ‘free-market’ system is unsuitable for serious policymakers 
trying to prevent or ameliorate the very real damage being done to people and the 
environment. Invoking ‘free-market’ principles or using economic deTinitions may hide 
the problems under a different rhetoric, but the problems still will not go away. 
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Simon’s L'conomics docs not seem lo be informed by the environmental economics 
literature. 

If The Ultimate Resource errs on the .side of complacency, then Building a 
Su.siainahle Sm'iety err.s on the side of hy.steria. l.cster Brown attempts to show that our 
escalating food demand.s arc leading to top.soil los.scs that arc eroding the foundation of 
civilisation itself. Deforestation. ovcrgra?ing, and over-fishing arc .shrinking the 
economy's resource base, leading to the biological equivalent of deficit financing. Ours 
is a petroleum culture, but the oil weifs are going dry. Unremitting inflation indicates 
that the transition in a sustainable society is behind schedule. 

Mr Brown could use some lessons in economics from Mr Simon. Certainly, petro¬ 
leum reserves are ‘finite’ and it is true that, at some distant point in the future, petro¬ 
leum reserves will, for all feasible or economic purposes, be depicted. But in the mean- 
lime, petroleum reserves are not expected to collapse overnight bringing skyrocketing 
prices for crude and sub.stitutes for petroleum-based products. Even a rickety, poorly 
functioning market system is liable to give olf adequate signals, via price increases, that 
will lead people to search for substitutes for petroleum-based products. Barring 
vagaries in the market, as petroleum-based products become more dear, then more clTi- 
cieni use might he made of them. So, rather than using our precious plastics for electric 
toothbrushes, wc might keep them for necessary industrial uses and medical equipment. 

Vel, the potential disasters that Brown describes as resulting from our abuse of the 
lainl ,md of the ocean fisheries aic all too real, and our present institutions, including 
the market system, are probably inadequate for solving them. At the very lea.st, they are 
not the sort ol problems a rational deci.sion-niaker could feel comfortable leaving to a 
market system in hopes that it would be eventually .solved. By the time the market re¬ 
sponded, il it did, then it might be too late. 

Blown dcK’s have hope. China has recently halved its population growth rate. US oil 
iiniuirts were cut by a third in two years. There is enormous room for energy conserva¬ 
tion progress lo be made in ihe economy. T here are signs of a shift to reusable energy 
that will endow the economy with a permanence that coal- or oil-based societies lack. 
And, con/ru-Simoti. there is ample evidence that many women of the world would like 
to practice contraception bin do not have the knowledge nor acce.ss to the appliancc.s or 
drugs. 

Shifting to a sustainable society implies a major shift in values and involves a chal¬ 
lenge to the materialisms of both right and Ihe left. Voluntary simplicity, conspicuous 
frugality, new economic yardsticks, and redefining national security will be necessary in 
order to attain the .sustainable society. 

Both Simon and Brown could use .some help from Charles Cooper’s Economic 
Evaluation and ihe Environment, which is an assessment of techniques for evaluating 
the economic and social consequences of environmental degradation - particularly in 
developing counirie.s. It focuses on cost-benefit analysis, though not exclusively. 
Written in non-technicul language, il is not intended primarily for economists but is 
meant for environmental .scientists and policymakers. Cooper provides welcome argu- 
ment.v against the notion that ‘environmental problems’ arc a fabrication of an anxious 
haute bourgeoisie. The idea that environmental control is a luxury which can wait for 
another richer day is dangerous and wrong. The nature of many environmental 
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problems in developing countries is that they are a profound threat to the welfare and 
survival of masses of poor people. It is commonly argued that because high priority has 
to be given to meeting basic material needs. Third World societies cannot afford to be 
as fussy about ‘dirty industries’ and various forms of environmental damage as high- 
income industrialised societies. But Cooper demonstrates that this argument is merely a 
justification of practices that may cause more damage in Third World countries than in 
industrialised countries. It is a justification to participate in ‘dumping’ practices and 
the u.se, by multinational corporations of cheap resources while pitting country against 
country. 

('ooper emphasises the use of evaluation techniques, (which attempt to measure 
environmental effects on social welfare) as opposed to specification techniques, such as 
environmental impact statements (whose primary purpose is to give a comprehensive 
technical specification of foreseeable environmental problems). Evaluation techniques 
depend upon proper specification techniques. 

For all its benefits. Cooper’s book does share a defect found in many other environ¬ 
mental economies books. Despite an awareness that environmental problems are essen¬ 
tially interdisciplinary, environmental economists, including Cooper, do not show this 
in the tools they recommend. How long will it be before environmental economists 
rcali.se that the policy-making field has moved well beyond naive cost-benefit analysis 
to more complex and useful decision-making and cvaluaiional methods? The emphasis 
on cost-benefit analysis in Coopcr’.s book is anachronistic and limiting; at no point does 
the reader get a sense of ethical, moral, and managerial dimensions of the environ¬ 
mental problem. 

But for that one flaw. Cooper's book is worth reading and keeping as a useful 
reference tool. Certainly it is the one to read before reading either The Ullimuie 
Resource or Building a Susluinable Society. 

lAMISlsrACEY 

Stale University of New York at Binghamton 


Fiducalion and Uevciopmcnl in Africa 

A R Thompson 

I ondon; Macmillan. 1981.358pp. £14. £4.95pb. 

The book focuses on African countries south of the Sahara, excluding South Africa. 
These arc said to be underdeveloped countric.s with a low per capita income and charac¬ 
terised by a cultural diversity. They are committed to promoting rapid national dc- 
velopineni through such important agencies as education. 

In discussing development, the author seems to agree with A Carle that it cannot be 
thought of simply as an accumulation of wealth, but must also be concerned with the 
distribution and u.sc made of that wealth, with the impact both on the way in which it 
has been created, and the way in which it is u.scd upon the quality of the lives people 
lead. Independent African countries rely heavily on education in effecting this kind of 
.’development. This is manifested in high national budgetary expenditure on education. 
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Planners in most countries have a long-standing faith in education as a means of 
remedying a whole range of social, economic and political problems. As a result of poli¬ 
tical pressure, governments arc tempted to invest heavily in educational expansion to 
satisfy the demands of their electorates. 

Policy documents in many countries call upon education to fulfil several functions in 
development. Education is expected to play such political roles as fostering national 
unity and creating appropriate attitudes among the rising generations. Schools are also 
urged to strengthen the African cultural identity and promote social and economic de¬ 
velopment. 

The author discusses the extent to which the .schools can achieve some of the pro¬ 
claimed ttational goals. On issues such as fostering national unity he contends that the 
school can achieve this end because it has had to serve an important role in recruiting 
and socialising the present leadership for nationalist political organisations. Further, 
schools are agents where a common language is developed and students from different 
cultural backgrounds interact. It is, however, doubted if schools can really promote 
national unity when in most countries the unequal distribution of educational oppor¬ 
tunities and the creation of a self-perpetuating educated elite can be sources of disunity. 
Attempts at democratisation of education to widen access to educational opportunities, 
such that all citizens can benefit from education, have not been successful. It is empha¬ 
sised that political education in schools would depend on the capacity of teachers both 
to organise and teach political content and to communicate appropriate political alti¬ 
tudes by petsonal example. This implies that teachers be appiopriately socialised 
through their professional education both in the pre-service and in-service training. 
Cotisidcring teachers to he a disadvantaged group in society, this might not be an easy 
undertaking. It is suggested that political .socialisation through the .school depends very 
iniicli on the climate prevailing in the social conte.M and not no much on the pro¬ 
grammes of study conducted within the .school. The author seems to express his per¬ 
sonal prejudice against what he calls political indocrination without giving convincing 
rcas<iris. Is it really political indoctrination or political education? To this kind of 
question he scents to have no answer. 

Turning to the goal of the school in strengthening Africa cultural identity, it is rightly 
pointed out that this is an aspect that was tried out in the colonial period. Several 
colonial education policy documents, such as the fhelps-Slokes Education Commission 
Report: Memorandum on Education Policy in British Tropical Africa, are cited to 
demonsirutc strenuous colonial efforts to adapt education to the African environment. 
While accepting that the.se experiments failed because European reformists did not 
understand African a.spirations, the author attempts to play down the racial and poli¬ 
tical factors behind such reforms. Lord Lugard and other colonial policy architects are 
very clear on the racial and political motives of such policies after their bitter experience 
with what they called the dangers of literary education in India. The study doubts if 
schools can inculcate African cultures if they have to maintain international standards 
and communicate in internationally accepted languages. What does not seem clear is 
what is meant by international standards and languages and what constitutes them. 

The study discusses at length the role of education in rural development. This, as the 
author states, has its origin in the colonial period. He examines different strategies for 
educational reform, plans for integrating the school in society and non-formal educa- 
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lion projects. Problems which have rendered most of the programmes ineffective are 
highlighted. He discusses among other things financing, especially heavy reliance on 
foreign funding, the elitist nature of the school, attitudes of teachers and society re¬ 
garding changing the traditional role of the school, and examinations and certification. 
It is suggested that the implementation of some of the proposed policies have lacked 
strong political commitment. Educationalists are urged to play a more vital role in 
educational planning. It is rightly asserted that, in their uncertainty, educationalists 
have often been unwilling to challenge the easy and often erroneous assumptions which 
have been made about the nature and capadty of education. One consequence, it is 
noted, is that, in spite of all the talk about integrated development, planning and about 
education as a national investment, education systems have grown up largely in isola¬ 
tion with only the most tenuous relationships to other developmental activity. 

This book deals with the important subject of education and development which not 
only preoccupies planners and educationalists but even the ordinary man in the street 
^ and the village. As the problem of school-leaver unemployment looms, an accusing 
finger is often pointed at the school. Dr Thompson’s study pioneers in this area and has 
made an important contribution by examining in great detail programmes geared 
towards integrating the school in national development. This study is, however, limited 
by lack of examples outside the Anglophone countries and his failure to develop a much 
broader theoretical framework on the function of education in international capitalism 
and imperialism, an area that has been exhaustively studied by Martin Camoy, 
G Altbach, Mahmood Mamdani, A Babu, to name but a few. 

DANIEL N SIFUNA 

Kenyatta Universily College, Nairobi 


Libya: a modern history 
John Wright 

London: Croom Helm. 1982. 306pp. £13.95 
The Libyan Oil Industry 
F C Waddhams 

London; Croom Helm. 1980. 334pp. £14.95 

The development experience of a country enriched by oil, such as Libya, has special 
interest. Economic and (X’l’lical change in circumstances of unlimited supplies of 
:apital is an unusual case but it is revealing of the extent to which such development is 
lacilitated by this particular factor mix. These two books deal First with the source of 
Libya’s wealth since the early 1960s. and secondly with the political and economic 
listory of the period. 

Waddhams brings to his analysis a great length of experience in the oil industry and 
/ery thoroughly reviews the years of exploration and the legislative framework in which 
)il was located, raised and exported. The developing relationship between the com¬ 
panies and the Libyan government is thoroughly traced from the Petroleum Law of 
1955, through the years of oversupply in the 1960s, to the new circumstances of 1%9 so 
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effectively exploited by the revolutionary government of 1969. In 1969 Libya became 
brietly the world’s second oil exporter after Iran, and Libya’s new leader Colonel 
Oadhafi took the opportunity to confront the major oil companies, and thereby the 
Western world, by asking and gaining higher prices. The author was in Libya at the 
time of the revolution and observed developments at close quarters and his command 
of the information is evident. Waddham’s book is an essential compendium of facts 
relating to the development of Libya’s oil industry, and, as oil will remain Libya’s 
dominant source of wealth until the end of the century, the data and analysis provided 
by the author will be cs.sential reading for those wanting to understand Libya’s econo¬ 
mic and especially its industrial development. 

Wright’s new history of Libya updates his earlier treatment of the subject (Libya, 
Lrnesl Benn, London, 1969) which brought the account up to the mid-1960s. In his 
previous study Wright revealed his competence in dealing with Italian sources and the 
Italian period in general. There is an elegant echo of this in the first 40 pages of his new 
book in which he places recent events in an early twenticlh-ceniury context, and the 
book is worth reading for this section alone. Wright also spent some years in Libya in 
the niid-1960s which gives him a feel for the country. Subsequently, he has been in¬ 
volved in reporting the affairs of the international petroleum industry and this cxperti.se 
is rcllectcd in a lengthy analysis of Libya's petroleum sector and especially its trading 
and political significance. These are complex .subjects and regrettably it is their com- 
(tlcxitv W'hch emerges rather than a clear and readable record of what should be an 
eventful and interesting economic saga. Colonel Qadhafi’s political experiments arc 
given a critical review and the author concludes that the Libyan leadership of 1981 ‘wa.s 
lined with more than a decade of cares and responsibilities’ (p 280) and though still a 
visionary (he I ibyan leader was clearly much more aware of domestic and international 
rciilities, Both books make iisclul bodies of data and coimnent readily available on a 
country ss hich has had little attention from publishers until recently. 

I S VI I \N 

School of Oriental amt . i/rican Slialii's 


T'orced Migration; (he impact of the export slave trade on African societies 
Ldited by J Inikori 

l.ondon: lluicliinson. 1982. .f40pp. £12.95. £5.95pb 

The Political I'aronomy of Rural Development: peasants, international capital and (he 
stale 

Hdited by Rosemary Galli 

Albany: Slate University of New York Press: 1981.270pp. $39. $12.95pb 
Capital and latbour in South Africa: class siraggle in Ibe I970x 
I) dll Toil 

[ ondon: Kcgan Paul International. 1981.49Spp. £18 

These three books address different issues and demand separate discussions, though 
they do share in common the fact that they are all books which are based on origina' 
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thorough research. In each case the theoretical frameworks used work well with the 
data to produce interesting and valuable texts. 

Rosemary Galli’s book is a collection of articles which are all concerned with analy¬ 
sing the impact of integrated rural development projects on the peasantry. Five of the 
chapters are case studies of projects in places as diverse as Bangladesh, Mexico and 
Tanzania. While the authors take somewhat different perspectives they all conclude 
that in their particular study the rural development packages failed to improve the 
incomes or welfare of the peasants - who were supposed to be the beneficiaries. The 
familiar package of new seeds, fertilisers and credit organisations appeared always to 
benefit only a few farmers, and to involve the majority in new debts and spirals of 
indebtedness. While agricultural productivity did rise, market prices never kept pace 
with the mounting costs of purchasing the new and necessary technology. All the 
Studies are detailed and based on empirical research and the collection should be wel- 
^ corned by all those concerned with the issues of why rural development appears to be 
failing the peasantry so badly. Galli’s theoretical introduction and conclusion suggest 
that this is inevitable, because it is in the class interests of the national state and iiiterna- 
tinnal capital to maintain the peasantry on the land in relative poverty and, therefore, 
powerlessness. While this argument at times seems a little too easy, the book as a whole 
is an important one. At a time when much available research and information comes 
directly from organisations such as the World Bank, it is cs.sential to find data and 
analyses which are drawn from a different perspective and which reveal a different 
reality. 

Du Toit's book is quite different. This is a sustained piece of work, originally a PhD 
thesis for the University of Leiden. It is a very detailed empirical study of the class 
struggles in South Africa during the 1970s. It is a minutely-documented account of con- 
Hicts within that country; conflicts which he predicts will ultimately cause the country 
to crumble. The central issue for him is how class and racial divisions have come about 
and been maintained as a result of class struggle - the racial segregation of the working 
class in South Africa is the product of pressures from capital and labour. In his analy.sis, 
the South African state is closely identified with the capitalist class. He spends time dis- 
':ussing these key issues of race and class, the relationship between the state and 
employers, and the role of different working-class organisations. Primarily though, 
within this framework, this is a well-documented empirical study. 

Inikori's book is again a collection of articles, this time the theme is the impact of the 
slave trade on African development. There is a famous article by Walter Rodney 
followed by a previously unpublished piece by Claude Meillassoux. Most authors take 
the view that slavery had a devastating impact on African societies and relegated them 
to the periphery of the Atlantic area. The loss of manpower crippled commodity pro¬ 
duction, and, thus, development; in addition, societies became skewed to meet the 
demands of the Atlantic slave trade. Only one article by J D Page dissents, but perhaps 
the editor is correct to suggest that Page only wrote this to provoke debate - his argu¬ 
ment being that slavery was an integral part of the economic development of West 
Africa. This is a stimulating collection, enhanced by brief but helpful editorial com¬ 
ments on each paper which put them in context and link them clearly together. 

JINA WALLACE 

University of Aston in Birmingham 
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African Women in the Development Process 

Edited by Nici Nelson 

London; Frank Cass. I9S1. t36pp. £13.50. £R.S0pb. 

Nici Nelson has brought together an excellent, if slim, volume of essays, very useful to 
policymakers, programmers, and development researchers. The collection affirms a 
new stage in the Women and Development literature, one beyond that of documenting 
disadvantages of development for women to another which provides means to alleviate 
such disadvantages. (Nelson’s article on organisational and management considera¬ 
tions in recruiting and training women staff and in mobilising village women is a prime 
example of the second approach.) Most selections in the volume are new, applied field- 
research studies, never before published. They range in method from survey research to 
ethnographic case studies and project evaluations. The selections are refreshingly speci¬ 
fic about both contexts and alternative project management structures and their 
implications for sound and equitable development approaches. r 

All the contributors to this volume demonstrate with empirical evidence and solid 
analytic thinking how development processes ‘run by and for men’ not only thwart de¬ 
velopment goals, but also undermine any attempt to infuse tho.se goals with equity and 
justice. Developmcntalists concerned with equitable growth can hardly ignore the 
equitable distribution of resources between men and women, nor can food and agricul¬ 
tural ‘experts’ ignore women farmers (especially in Africa, as Judy Bryson argues). 
Jennie Dey offers insights on a cutting edge of development research which questions 
the assumption that households act as single, undifferentiated units. Rather than con¬ 
firm this idyllic assumption, if only to simplify project design or research, Dey Tinds 
that men and women within households pursue clear and distinct interests with their 
own incomes. 

Outside the speciftc data on women and men, the contributors emphasise several key 
les.sons about development programmes generally, which cut across ideological lines 
(whether socialist or capitalist, authoritarian or democratic). First, project success 
hinged on whether atTccted people - both women and men - participated in project 
decisions. Along with this, specific knowledge about the social structure was es.sential 
for appropriate policies and project design. Pat Caplan's analysis of Tanzanian land re- 
.settlelncnt and housing policies, which assume male headship and female dependency, 
shows how women’s economic resources and security are undermined in this area with 
traditionally high divorce rates. .Second, projects worked best when they were designed 
flexibly, permitting adaptation to local needs and realities. Patricia Lapido’s com¬ 
parison of two Yoruba women’s cooperatives at the Nigeria Isoya Rural Development 
Project is especially insightful in this regard. Third, projects which built upon women’s 
existing activities, such as in food production and trade, and then increased resources to 
women and/or enhanced their skills and capabilities, had the best prospects for success, 
lisa Schuster’s analysis of young Zambian women nurses, in roles traditionally not 
their's, well illustrates this. As such, all these lessons confirm themes in Ingrid Palmer’s 
Nemow Case (Population Council, 1979), a useful tool for training development 
scholars and staff. Selected contributions in the Nelson volume arc highlighted below. 

Jennie Dey convincingly demonstrates how the exclusion of Gambian women rice 
farmers from three rice projects not only explains project failure and low rice produc-^ 
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tion but also increases women’s dependency on men (and men’s occasional exploitation 
of that dependency). For the last few centuries, studies have documented women’s 
responsibility for rice production in tidal swamps, and men's cultivation of sorghum, 
millet, maize, and more recently, groundnuts on the upland. Both men and women 
farmers recognise the subsistence contributions they are obliged to make to the house¬ 
hold versus those crops which they control and can thus dispose of at will. In the midst 
of this complex social structure, Taiwanese, World Bank, and mainland Chinese teams 
respectively developed three different rice schemes from 1966 to 1979 based on the 
simple, but incorrect, assumption that households were undifferentiated and directed 
by a male head. Scheme managers contacted only men with credit and free inputs to 
assist in irrigating new land. The projects required women’s labour,and women had in 
the past been protected from providing ‘free labour’ in husbands’ fields. Still women 
:ontinue to work their own fields during the wet season, and men found it easier and 
more profitable to concentrate on groundnut production. Despite all this development 
flurry, Gambian rice imports have more than doubled, illustrating the senselessness of 
ignoring the rice producers. 

Eiisabeth Gordon, drawing on the perceptions of over SOO women with migrant hus¬ 
bands in South Africa from 14 randomly selected sites in Lesotho, addresses the contra- 
Jictory themes found in the literature on the effects of male out-migration on the 
:iuality of women’s lives. In Lesotho, 40-60 per cent of married women have absent 
ftusbands, but rather than male migration having a positive effect on wotnen’s 
autonomy and skill-building as they assume men’s management responsibilities, 
women perceive difftculties; extended kin cannot be relied upon for much support. Yet 
here was significant variation among women. Slightly over a fourth (mainly younger 
vomen) experienced Mow strain', a third was classified as ‘medium strain’, and two- 
tfths, ‘high strain.’ The women who experienced high strain were older and poorer, 
ind shouldered considerable responsibilities while their unconcerned husbands were 
iway for long periods. Had Gordon compared her responses with women without 
nigrant husbands, conclusions drawn about the effects of migration would have been 
irengthened. Moreover, one might qiKstion whether closed-ended attitudinal 
luestions, with seemingly contradictory responses, and ‘strain score’ indexes can reveal 
he complexity of migration effects. Of equal interest would have been an analysis of 
n-depth probes to learn the meaning behind ’yes-no’ responses. As such, the piece 
aises as many questions as it answers about this crucial literature. 

In a theoretical piece, Lourdes Beneria puts the now well-known problem of under- 
siimating women’s participation in existing labour force statistics in the 1930s context 
if conceptual and definitional development, essentially untouched until now. Labour 
orce participation based on national market participation particularly underestimates 
vomen's work in economies with minimal market penetration. As such, the ‘common 
mowledge’ that women’s activity increases with economic development becomes a 
nere tautology, grounded in conceptual and measurement distortions. Conceptions of 
.ctive labour in both orthodox and (much oO Marxist traditions are criticised for their 
ailure to incorporate ‘use value’ along with, but distinct from, exchange value into 
lolitical economy. Beneria concludes with some practical implications for measuring 
yomen’s work, including the definition of economic activity as it ‘relates to human wel- 
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fare and satisfaction of material needs rather than to a given process of growth and 
accumulation.’ 

The shortcomings, if any, of this volume include its reluctance both to tap useful, 
gender-neutral aspects of mainstream literature and to move beyond discussions of 
women's economic and project participation to their genuine political empowerment as 
means by which to addres.s these issues. The volume is a valuable addition to the 
Women and Development literature and to mainstream development literature, (t 
remains to be seen whether mainstream researchers and practitioners use and absorb 
these findings. If not, development processes will continue to be run by and for men, 
and they will necessarily thwart sound and equitable development. 

KArill IFN A srAUDt 
University of Texas at £,’/ Paso 


Pukhtun Feonomy and Sticiely: traditional structure and economic development in a 
tribal society 

Akbar S Ahmed 

London: Routlcdgc& Kcgan Paul. 1980. 406pp. £15 

Millennium and Charisma among Pathans; a critical essay in social anthropology 

Akbar S Ahmed 

I ondon; Routicdge & Kegan Paul. 1980. 173pp. fS.SOph 

I'liesc (wo works arc tailor-made for a double-barrelled review,’ which I feel justified in 
writing us I read the first biwk just before doing my own anthroptological fieldwork in 
the Pakistan Norih-Wc.st Frontier over the autumn and winter of 1977-8 and the second 
while the details of the trip were still fresh in my mind. Still more important and com¬ 
pelling a rca.soii is that the two books complement each other beautifully: the first, as 
the title suggests, is primarily an exercise in anthropological theory, while the second, 
conversely, is a tribal ethnography framed in an equally solid theoretical grounding. 
The second work, however, is by far the more important of the two: the reason for thi: 
is that in the first the author relics to a large extent on the previous fieldwork in Swat o 
Frednk Darih, while in the second he relics equally largely upon his own. 

Fven so. Millennium and Charisma is an effective critique of Barth’s well-know 
1959 study on Political Leadership Among Swat Pathans. What Ahmed points out 
that, despite his admiration for Barth's talents as an anthropological model-maker, tf 
latter's Yusul/ai Swat Pathan - which should properly read Pukhtun - model, ba.w 
as it is solely on khan informants (who constitute only one-fifth of the total Swat pop’ 
lation, in a region which is also atypical of the area at large) is skewed at three fund 
mental level.s. The first embodie.s an ethnoccntricity factor, for Barth views Pukhtu 
as a Western ‘traasactionaiist* faced with problems of choice and how to transact the: 
As attainment of political power thus lies in control of land, Ahmed is chagrined at t 
’ A lunger vetsKin ol thrs review has already appeared as ‘Pathans and Pukhtuns: A Hevi 
Article’, lllilSMh.S (Hriinh /(tWH' (if Middle Eastern Studies) 8(1) 1981, pp 65-9. 
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ick of data on land ownership in Barth’s account. Secondly, Barth’s analysis is reduc- 
ionist, in that he holds the Yusufzai to represent the social structural norm for all 
'ukhtuns. Not so, for what they do represent is a deviation from this norm in that they 
ombine both the segmentary and egalitarian structures which are the norm further 
outh in the North West Frontier Tribal Agencies (as among the Mohmand, Afridi, 
^azir and Mahsud) with a village-based squirearchy (the khans) which is tribal in name 
nly and which is better represented in the khanates of Swat, Dir and Bajawr than any¬ 
where else on the Frontier. This is the transition from the nang (literally, ‘honour’) 
iKietal type of the qalang (literally, ‘taxes') one, a keynote of Ahmed's own analysis 
'hich Barth failed to perceive. Thirdly, Ahmed criticises Barth for employing the ‘zero- 
am’ game theory to explain the use of manipulation of power in Swat, for the theory 
self is based on the equality of participants, in this case precisely those khans referred 
3 above and nobody else in the territorial system. 

In other ways loo - such as the emergence of the Sufi Akhund of Swat in the mid- 
ineteenth century and the message he preached which led to a frontier-wide mille- 
arian jihad against the British in 1897-8, twenty years after his death, and to the even- 
iial creation of Swat as a statc-within-a-state, absorbed into Pakistan only in 1969 - 
lie Yusufzai show definite deviations from the Pukhtun societal norm. This norm 
merges far more clearly and is far more abundantly documented in Pukhtun Economy 
nd Society, the first anthropological account of a truly Pukhtun tribe ever published. 

I is concerned with egalitarian, democratic and .segmentary Mohmand tribesmen, with 
0 Swat-like pretensions to ‘zero-sum’ games or one-upmanship. They inhabit both the 
Imosl totally inaccessible Mohmand Tribal Agency (who.se people Ahmed calls ‘Tribal 
irea Mohmands’, TAM) and its spillover into the Settled Districts of the frontier 
whose people he refers to as ‘Settled Area Mohmands’, SAM). The study deals with 
ie structural and sociocultural samcncs!>es and differences between the unencapsulated 
AM and the encapsulated SAM, and it does so not only in a masterful way but in 
rms of a diachronic framework. ‘Encapsulation’ here is taken to mean containment 
ithin a larger state system and subordination to the authority of that system (SAM), 
hile ‘non-encapsulation’ is in effect taken to mean no such containment (TAM) - 
robably the one instance in the world where this is still so. 

Although Ahmed is very sensitive to the ‘seniority’ of this British administrator- 
hnographer predecessors in the area, his work goes much further than their’s, for 
;veral reasons: he is at once a Pakhtu-speaking ‘local’, a Pakistani tribal administrator 
id a trained social anthropologist. Whereas some of his predecessors merely hint at 
irburwali (agnatic rivalry and often open feud between male parallel eousins, which is 
I no way dampened by the Pukhtun preference for patri-parallel cousin marriage) and 
lor (the preservation of women’s honour, that which constrains their fathers, 
rothers or husbands to kill them and/or their would-be lovers if they step an inch out 
r line), Ahmed integrates both these themes as crucial elements in his analysis of tradi- 
onal Mohmand social structure. Segmentarily particularistic, they keep the Pukhtun 
orld split up into a universe in which the tribal subsection is the highest viably opera- 
vc social unit, and in which the ideal of Pukhiunwali, the Pukhtun Code, with its 
nphasis on precisely these two key concepts, as well as on the key prestige symbols of 
ibal society, the guest house, the gun and the council of elders, is very closely approxi- 
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mated in real life. For the Pukhtun world is very much a male chauvinist world (and 
one in which Islam, although culturally underscored in multitudinous ways, is taken as 
a matter of course, like the ‘muscular Christianity’ of the Victorians) and is at the same 
time one in which female chastity is given correspondingly heavy emphasis. 

The other side of the coin is that deviance from the Pukhtun model poses ‘an acute 
dilemma for the Pukhtun: either he rejects his code or removes himself to those un¬ 
encapsulated areas where he can practice it. The dilemma is still unresolved . . .* (p 7). 
For even in the SAM the Code still survives to a considerable degree despite attempts at 
encapsulation. The result is that SAM emerges as an aspect of TAM as a consequence 
of politico-administrative operations, the crucial difference between the two being that 
in the TAM no criminal or civil codes of Pakistan apply, tribesmen are not subjected to 
rents or taxes, political administration is loo.sely conceived with an aim to ensure 
general tribal peace, and political parties are not allowed. The SAM/TAM dichotomy, 
furthermore, has exactly the same geographical distribution as the crucial nang/qalang- 
dichotomy, above, which Ahmed also discusses in depth. He has, in fact, been the first 
investigator to give us the picture in the round, one of interaction — or at least oscil¬ 
lation — as opposed to the transactional model propo.sed by Barth. That he shows, too, 
how modern tribesmen are coming to terms with modern times (e.g,., no murders 
committed in the name of the agnatic rivalry since 1973) underscores the diachronic side 
of thi.s excellent structural analysts, whose author, finally, is to be congratulated on an 
expert dovetailing of two would-be antithetical approaches in social anthropology. 

tIAVtD M HART 
Carnicha, Spain 


T he ( enlral Asian Arabs of Afghanistan: pastoral nomadism in transition 
TTiiuiius J llurlicld 

Aiisiin: University of Texas Press. 1981. 182pp. £14.60 

A .lourney T hrough Afghanistan; a memorial 
David CTialt'el/ 

Uhieago: Regnery Claieway. 1981.254pp. $12.95. 

Ill recent decades, it has become increasingly difficult to observe older societies in a dis¬ 
crete niunncr. Those two conventional modes of writing, the travel story and the an¬ 
thropological study, have been rendered almost obsolete by the intrusions of the 
modern world into the most remote regions, and by the increasing limitations which 
governments place upon the independent traveller. The jeep and the helicopter have dis¬ 
placed the camels, horses, donkeys and yaks of former times. The radio makes isolation 
almost impossible, or attainable only through an artificial abstention. Controls by 
central and provincial government pre.s.s in on the voyager where once travel, difficult 
but free, was possible. 

Both of these genres, that of the explorer and of the anthropolgist, are valuable ones, 
but they involved a certain nostalgia — a cherishing of the vanishing worlds of forme/ 
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times, and an idealisation of societies they studied. Rarely did such topics as infant 
mortality rates, levels of literacy or the position of women interrupt their oneiric 
expeditions. They sought to portray accurately and courageously the societies they 
visited, but all too often at the cost of much that was unattractive or working for 
change. 

Afghanistan was, until the communist government came to power in 1978, one of the 
last countries where such investigation was possible and both of these books are 
accounts of visits to that country in the period just prior to the change of regime. David 
Chaffetz, an American writer and student of Middle Eastern affairs, has written a 
travel book in the classic mode — enthusiastic and observant, affectionate for Afghani¬ 
stan, mildly suggestive of the difficulties he encountered, and stubbornly innocent of 
the concerns of social science. There is an element of the contrived about Chaffetz’s 
work: it is rather too Victorian in prose style, timeless in its location, and there is rather 
^too little substance in the book to merit its length. But, while it offers nothing that 
might explain the convulsions that Afghanistan was soon to experience, it is nonetheless 
u delightful portrait of the Afghanistan he would like us to remember. 

Thomas Barfield's anthropological study focuses on the Arabs of the north-eastern 
Afghan province of Badakh.shan, nomadic pasloralists who now speak Persian but are 
nonetheless descended from Arabs who migrated there in the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Barfield's empirical material is arranged around a theoretical enquiry 
into the workings of nomadic society, where he contrasts two classic models, that of 
Frederik Barth, who stressed the self-contained, egalitarian and relatively stable noma¬ 
dic system, and that of Jakob Black, who saw nomads as more integrated with the 
societies around them, more stratified and more prone to shed their richest and poorest 
members. 

Barfield challenges both of these as models of the nomadic society and argues rather 
that the central determinant is the external factor, of how much the nomad’s animals 
will fetch on the market. He shows that the Arabs arc responsive to changes in market 
conditions and that it is these, rather than the internal tribal structure as such, which in¬ 
fluence the levels of integration into the national economy and the differentiation 
>vithin the tribe. Barfield argues that the model of a 'pure' nomad, isolated from the 
wider society, is a myth and suggests that policies aimed at forcibly sedentarising 
nomads ignore the ways in which nomads already contribute to their national econo¬ 
mics. The book is rigorously argued, full of carefully observed detail, and leavened 
with some choice anecdotes. 

IK1-DHAI.1.IDAY 

Transnational Institute, Amsterdam 


The China Factor 

Edited by Gerald Segal 

l.ondon: Croom Helm. 1981.210pp. £12.95 

Ever since the public emergence of the Sino-Soviei rift in the early 1960s, the possibility 
ehas existed of the rigid Cold War confrontation between the Soviet Union and the 
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United Slates giving way to a more flexible multipolar international .system. In the 
1970s that possibility seemed about to become a reality as successive American presi¬ 
dents attempted to play the ‘China card’ in an effort to increa.se their leverage on the 
Soviet Union and reduce their own self-imposed burden of ‘containment’. Some 
analysts observed in this proce.ss the beginnings of a new Oreat-Power triangle which 
would lead to a much more complex diplomatic and strategic configuration, with addi¬ 
tional dangers as well as opportunitie.s. 

This book attempts to as.scss the signincance of the ‘China factor’ from the different 
viewpttints of the three principal actors as well as the responses of Eastern and Western 
Turopc. It is a little surprising that Asia docs not merit a chapter in the ‘responses’ 
section, since that is the region where China carries the mo.st weight. It might also have 
been interesting to have chapters on Africa and possibly the Middle East. However 
these are merely sins of omission. The book succeeds admirably in what it actually docs 
attempt and also presents us with a fascinating contrast in styles and approaches on the 
part ofiiscomribtilors. 

The editor (who provides the Soviet chapter as well as an introduction and conclu¬ 
sion) is perhaps more wedded than the others to the concept of a Great-Power triangle. 
His Soviet chapter as well as an introduction and conclusion) is perhaps more wedded 
than the others to the concept of a Great Power triangle. His Soviet chapter employs 
the concept in a more systematic way than the other contributors to appraise Soviet 
views (and differences) about both the nature of the triangle and triangular politics in 
various regions. Segal concludes the book ii.self with a wide-ranging discussion which 
brings together the various strands developed in earlier chapters. 

Michael Vahuda, who writes the China chapter, adopts a much more sinological 
appioach, although one that is fully con.scious of China's relative weaknc.ss in the 
tiiangle. In contrast, Banning Garrett, on the US, plates most emphasis on the opera¬ 
tion of bureaucratic politics inside the US, and in doing so provides a u.seful corrective 
to those who (end to talk as if triangular politics work in a mechanical way their 
wonders to perform. There was clearly a fierce debate inside the US over ilie best way to 
exploit the ‘China card’. Lawrence Freedman, on Western Europe, adopts a broad 
strategic )wrspcctivc. Thi.s can at limes be irritating, as when he attributes various 
opinions to ‘the West’, but otherwise this is a highly effective chapter, which also has 
the most realistic appraisal of China’s true potential. Edwina Morcion offers a wcll- 
inlorined analysis of Eastern European reactions to triangular politics which concludes 
that China’s new imporance ha.s brought few real opportunities for Eastern Europe. 

lOAKMSIKONt, 

University of Hirmin^ham 


The Urban Labuur Market and Income Distribulion; a study of Malaysia 

Dipak Ma/umdar 

New York; O.xford Llniver.sity Press, 1981. 375pp. £10.75. £4,75 pb. 

This is the second detailed study on income distribution in Malaysia published by the 
World Bank. The first study, Ineuuality and Poverty in Malaysia: measurement ami 
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decomposition by Sudhir Anand, was mainly confined to the measurement of income 
inequality and ptoverty, whereas the present study concentrates on labour market issues 
in the urban sector. It presents a detailed case study of the working of the labour 
market and of the factors affecting the distribution of income. 

The study is based on two surveys conducted by the World Bank in 1973 and 1975. 
The information obtained from these surveys has been supplemented by official 
Malaysian government statistics; in particular, the Past Enumeration Survey (PES) of 
1970. 

The main source of data from which the book’s analysis is derived is the Migration 
and Employment Survey (MES). It is surprising that so little information is provided 
about this survey that the reliability of the data cannot be evaluated. It is known that 
there are biases in the collection of data on account of both the method of collection 
and misreporting. These biases should have been evaluated before attempting such a 
detailed study. 

* Some description of the 1973 survey known as the School Leavers Survey (SLS) is 
given, however, in chapter 15. Tabic IS.R indicates that the total sample is representa¬ 
tive of the secondary school population in each .state, although no statistical tests were 
performed to evaluate the differences between the two sourcesof data. The response- 
rates varied widely among the different subsamples from 30 per cent to 100 per cent 
giving an overall response rate of 52 per cent. This low response-rate could have contri¬ 
buted to a large amount of bias in the .sample achieved. 

It is stated that the ultimate concern of the book is the distribution of income among 
households. In order to accomplish this objective, the definition of income should be as 
comprehensive as possible, and it should include all of those components which affect 
the economic well-being of the household. The definition of income used in the study is 
athcr narrow and includes only labour earnings. It is not clear whether income from 
.elf-cmploymcnt is included or not. 

This income component can be significant for poor households and its exclusion will 
laturally affect the level and trend of income equality. Exclusion of several other 
iicome components such as in-kind transfers, imputed rent and home production can 
substantially alter the true economic status of the households and, as a consequence, 
he biased estimates of the distribution of income may emerge. A discussion of thc.se 
mportant methodological issues is completely missing from the study. 

The study is divided into four parts. Part 1 is concerned with the major determinants 
)f the household standard of living of the population. An important conclusion 
;merging from this part is that a relatively high burden of dependency among poor 
louseholds is not the principal cau.se of their poverty. Since the low earnings of the 
Principal earner is the key determinant of household poverty, the causes of earning dif- 
erences are examined (in Part 2) in terms of education, segmented labour market and 
acial discrimination. The problem of unemployment in Malaysia with .special reference 
0 the urban areas is analysed in Part 3, and Part 4 presents the summary of findings. 

The methodology used to analyse the determinants of employment rates is that of 
iingle equation ordinary least-squares, which has some serious problems particularly 
vhen the dependent variable takes only one of two values: zero and one. One of the 
explanatory varibles used in the equation is the income adequacy of the household. 
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measured by summing the earnings of all household members other than the one whose 
participation rate is being studied in the particular equation. This measure of income 
adequacy is inappropriate because it ignores completely the size of the household. One 
striking conclusion that emerges is the observed positive association of income 
adequacy with employment rates among married women. This is in eomplete contrast 
to Kuznets’ hypothesis that the lower income of the household induces the wife to 
engage in money-earning activities in order to meet the household’s basic requirements. 

A multiple regression model has been used to analyse earnings, using sets of dummy 
variables for age, education level, race plus language used in school, type of town plus 
region, and name of the metropolitan town. The dependent variable is the log of 
median earnings of the group selected. More than thirty explanatory variables have 
been used in the model. It means that the number of observations required must be con¬ 
siderably more than thirty (probably about one hundred) in order to obtain coefficient 
estimates of acceptable reliability. The PES data used to estimate the model has about 
thirty-two income groups as given in Anand’s study. The model, if estimated with so 
few observations, cannot be expected to give reliable estimates. Despite this weakness, 
the model provides a strong evidence of particularly high return to education from 
completed educational phases after the primary level. This has an important policy 
implication for high unemployment among secondary .school graduates. 

The simple human capital model based on age and education factors predicted that 
22 per cent of male Malaysian employees would earn less than Mil50 per month, as 
against 14 per cent of C'hine.se males. Although it is found that the disadvantaged race 
docs suffer from low levels of income to a greater extent than is predicted by the dif¬ 
ferences in educational attainmem.s, education remains the most important cause of 
income dilTerenccs among Malays and Chinese. The most important finding, however, 
is that the returns to education arc higher for Malay.s than for Chinese at the lower end 
of the income scale. This conclusion should be useful for formulating policies to reduce 
the racial income gap. 

The general issue of the liigh uncinploymcni of educated labour is analysed in Part 
III of the .study. A minimum age of employment, the relatively high entry wages in the 
organised sector and the relatively low productivity in the informal sector are some of 
the factors that have been identified as a cau.se of high unemployment among school- 
leavers. This part of the book provides useful insight into the problem of persistent 
unemployment which is a major cause of poverty in developing countries. 

In sum, this is a very substantial book giving the most comprehensive analysis of the 
factors affecting labour earnings in the urban sector of Peninsular Malaysia. Several 
interesting findings emerging from the study cannot adequately he summarised here. 
The book will be of general interest for urban labour market analysis in developing 
countries. The major weakness of the book, however, is the lack of adequate attention 
given to important methodological issues. 

N KAKWANI 

University of New South Wales 
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Hw Sociology of the Pakctinians 

Edited By K Nakhleb and E Zureik 
London: Croom Helm, 1980. 238pp. £10.93 

Until perhaps the mid-1970s, the conflict in the Middle East was treated predominantly 
as an Arab-Israeli confrontation. More recently, and as a result of the wide-ranging 
recognition of the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) by the international com¬ 
munity, as the representative of a legitimate national liberation movement, a shift in 
perception has occurred, and increasingly the conflict is seen as a Palestinian-Zionist 
struggle. This volume, edited by two Palestinian scholars, takes a step further by 
attempting a wide-ranging survey of the Palestinians themselves, both those who still 
live within the geographic boundaries of Palestine, and the scattered Palestinian 
communities which are to be found in nearly every Arab country. 

The seven contributions included in this volume cannot claim to present a compre¬ 
hensive picture. Indeed, they only cover a small part of the Palestinian diaspora. They 
do suggest, however, that not withstanding their dispersal, the Palestinians in the 
various host countries do retain a certain degree of homogeneity, not least, because 
both Israel and the Arab countries insist, in their different ways, on reinforcing the 
Palestinians’ perception of themselves as a distinct and separate national community. 

The demographic development of the Palestinian people from the early years of the 
British Mandate to the present is examined by Kossaifi. This, the opening chapter of the 
book, serves to underline the dispersion of the Palestinians, who since 1948 have ceased 
to exist as a coherently defined social and economic unit. 

It also serves to emphasise the difficulties involved in presenting a coherent picture of 
a community dispersed in more than eight countries with varying social, economic and 
political conditions. Zureik, dealing with Palestinian class structure, tries to show that 
the Zionist colonisation of Palestine, even during the years of the Mandate, effectively 
thwarted the development of the Palestinian community both socially and economi¬ 
cally. He makes the important point that, although in the post-1948 period there was a 
marked similarity between Jordanian and Israeli policies vis-i-vis the Palestinians, an 
a essential and all-important difference was that while Jordanian policies were aimed at 
safeguarding the authority of an autocratic monarchy, Israeli rule, especially in the 
post-1967 period, went beyond general questions of security with the aim of futhering 
‘national’ goals as defined by Zionist ideology. 

Casting a rather hasty look at the conditions of the Palestinian.^ in some Arab host 
countries, Arruri and Farsoun stress that the Palestinians’ dispersal has led to the emer¬ 
gence of a rather peculiar situation. The Palestinians, who cannot be termed an ethnic 
minority in those countries, are nevertheless the subject of discrimination and restric¬ 
tions concerning movement, employment, participation in political life etc, in nearly 
every Arab country. This, despite the wealth, position and influence which some of 
them enjoy, particularly in the Gulf states. Even in Jordan, where they constitute the 
majority of the population, they are in effect a 'minority.' This in the authors’ view has 
enabled, or rather forced them, to re-create much of their pre-diaspora social relations, 
and paradoxically helped sustain their identity as Palestinians, 
r Nakhle takes on a rather difficult task in attempting to analyse the role of intel- 
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lectuals in Palestinian society. He sees them as performing a double role, both as 
‘managers of legitimation’ and as ‘producers of revolutionary consciousness.' He 
seems, however, to be talking about an ‘intelligentsia’ rather than intellectuals as such, 
and his ‘dual role’ theory does not seem to be saying more than that a minority of 
people who have had some formal education, as opposed to the vast majority of their 
peers, tend to disseminate and propagate radical ideologies. The best contributions to 
this volume are the ones by Lustick and Tamari, dealing with Israeli methods of 
control, and the social and economic transformation of the West Bank and Gaza in the 
post-1967 period. Lustick notes that the Palestinians living within Israel’s 1967 boun¬ 
daries have been particularly quiescent, as compared to Palestinians elsewhere. He 
attributes this to Israeli policies which are based on three principles: segmentation, 
dependence, and co-optation. Successful though this has been, he sees the 1967 war, 
which resulted in ending the isolation of the Palestinians in Israel, as signalling a new 
upsurge which could turn out to be impossible to control. Tamari on the other hand, in 
examining the economic inlegiation of the West Bank and Gaza into the Israeli 
economy, the creation of a reserve army of cheap Arab labour, and the transformation 
of Arab villages into a stagnant non-productive unity, concludes that it is this economic 
transformation, rather than political i.ssucs such as settlements, which presents a major 
obstacle to the establishment of an independent Palestinian state. 

Mtl.SA HIlDtlKI 

London 


Chine.se Foreign Poiicy: the Maoist era and its aftermath 

■lo.seph Camilleri 

O.sford; Marlin Robertson. 1980. 311pp. £25 

One of the greatest difficulties in writing on the foreign policy of the People’s Republic 
of China is to bridge the gap between ideology and practice. Chinese foreign policy- 
maker.s themselves bridge it more ea.sily than observers, for as Joseph Camilleri shows, 
there is a core of pragmatism at the centre of most PRC foreign policy. Nevertheless, 
one of the most difficult periods to write about is the last fifteen years, since towards 
the end of the Maoist era there was a great deal of ideology about foreign policy but not 
much substantive policy as such. The analyst could do little but chart the vacillating 
trends of an ideological battle and wonder bow much of it would make a genuine 
difference. The 1970s have changed all that, for continual diplomatic isolation has been 
neither dc.sirable nor possible in a decade of changing superpower relations and very 
rapid change, in particular in East Asia. The pragmatic nature of Chinese policy has 
never been more ably demonstrated as the PRC has adjusted to a new balance of power 
— indeed, almost a new set of rules — in world politics. 

In picking his way through the major issues of the Maoist foreign policy and then the 
‘transitional’ and ‘post-revolutionary’ phases, Joseph Camilleri has written a very good 
book. He concentrates on relations between the PRC and the superpowers since this 
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fomu Che backdrop for his main themes. His historical analysis is very competent and 
well-written though there is little new in this side of his work. He shows how up to 1967 
the PRC had pursued a series of revolutionary policies that were nevertheless nicely 
phrased and even more nicely balanced to ensure that China never again underwent the 
uncertainties of its stand in the Korean War. He traces a careful and, in practice, intro¬ 
spective foreign policy through the Vietnam War, the emergence of the Third World, 
and the decline of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 

He is at his best, however, in his main task which is to set Chinese foreign ptolicy in a 
contemporary context. What this book really adds to the study of Chinese foreign 
policy is an assured treatment of the relationships between foreign and domestic policy 
pressures as they exist at the moment. It shows not just how the changed nature of 
world politics forced reappraisals in Beijing, but also how changing domestic demands 
pushed the PRC into particular policies. The whole problem of ‘modernisation’ has 
taken over Chinese foreign policy at present. A foreign policy devoted to this is at least 
consistent with an anti-Soviet policy since detente with the West makes both external 
and internal sense. Whether it can remain consistent with a successful policy towards 
the developing world, however, is much more doubtful. Already as Mr Camilleri points 
out, Chinese policy towards Africa and Asia is much less credible since it has become 
more manipulative in the causes of global balance of power politics and domestic 
modernisation. The ‘Three Worlds’ theory enunicated in 1974 cannot forever disguise 
the fact that the PRC is forced, by and large, to play domestic and world politics by the 
means chosen by its competitors. As the book points out in the Epilogue, the role that 
the PRC will in future play in the international system will depend as much on the atti¬ 
tudes of other actors as on those of the PRC itself. A trite comment by way of a conclu¬ 
sion to a book, but in the light of Mr Camilleri’s valuable analysis it assumes a real 
importance. 

MICHAEL CLARKE 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


‘ Palestinian Society and Politics 

Edited by J Migdal 

Princeton University Press. 1980, 300pp. £14.90 £5.30pb. 

One of the contributors to this volume writes that... Palestinian Arabs catapulted into 
public view as a result of the 1967 war and the ascendency of the PLO.’ Another result 
has been that Israelis, the protagonists of the Palestinians, have taken on the added task 
of self-appointed experts on all facets of Palestinian life and society and that Israeli 
social scientists have transformed the West Bank into a laboratory for testing all kinds 
of theories without, at any time, examining or touching upon central political issues 
such as Zionism, Israeli policies, the displacement of the Palestinians by a settler 
colonial society, and the specific nature of the Palestinian experience. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first by Migdal deals with Palestine prior to 
. 1948, and the West Bank till the early 1970s, examining the effect of successive regime 
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policies on the social cohesion and the fragmentation of Palestinian society. The second 
part is by various authors, whose main qualification seems to be their knowledge of 
Hebrew, and accessibility to Israeli archives, in addition to a near-total ignorance of 
Arabic sources. The historical studies are scholarly and competent, Israeli researchers 
being at their best when dealing with ‘safe* subjects, such as ‘British administrative 
policy in rural Palestine.' TTie contemporary studies are less scholary and some do not 
belong in the academic field at all. For instance, those constituting fragments of larger 
studies of the West Bank commissioned by the Israeli authorities in the aftermath of 
the 1%7 war to facilitate the task of the military government in the occupied areas. It is 
unfortunate that ‘intelligence oriented reports’ of this kind should find their way to a 
scholarly volume. They are opaque and of a transitory nature. They ar interesting only 
as the subject of a study of disinformation, and as practical guides for the control and 
fragmentation of a national community. In part one, Migdal puts forwards the thesis 
that capitalism led to the break-up of Palestinian society, while deliberate regime 
policies led to its fragmentation, and he then proceeds to review investment, alliance, 
and .security policies, under the Ottoman, British, Jordanian, and Israeli regimes. 

Under the Ottomans, the peasants lost po.ssession of their lands and capitalism made 
its .small beginnings, while the authorities relied on the urban notables for their rule. 
Ihe effect of the British Mandate was to intensify and institutionalise many of the 
patterns begun in the Ottoman period, particularly Ihe growth of capitalism, while 
Joidanian rule aimed specifically at weakening any centralising tendencies in Pale¬ 
stinian society, and 'to insure fragmentation as a means of denying the Palestinians a 
potential West Bank basis for challenging the regime’. Under Israeli military occupa¬ 
tion, the policies adopted have not been different. Investment policies accentuated 
political fragmentation, and security policies ‘even more explicitly... aimed at preven¬ 
ting new forms of political and social cohesion', obstructing any move towards the esta¬ 
blishment of a greater than local-based leadership. 

Migdal, although hasty and in mo.st parts much too brief, puts forward a well-argued 
and convincing thesis. His approach however it.self constitutes a limitation. For in his 
view, ‘the conditions faced by Pale.stinians have often resembled those confronted by 
other peoples in Ihe Third World.’ In one stroke, he choses to ignore the specificity of 
Zionism, as a form of settler colonialism which ejected and displaced the native inhabi¬ 
tants, in addition to economically exploiting the remaining minority. A second weak¬ 
ness is his disregard for the majority of the Palestinians (more than a million in Jordan, 
half a million in Israel, three hundred thousand in Syria and Lebanon respectively, 
Gara, the Gulf stales) an examination of which would enhance his thesis, though the 
establishment of the PLO, and the recognition it has achieved both nationally and 
internationally, might indicate that the Palestinians have been able to overcome their 
fragmentation despite the ob.stacles placed in their paths by the host countries. In addi¬ 
tion, the period since the early 1970s which Migdal’s work does not cover, indicates that 
Israeli policies in the West Bank have not succeeded, that a wide-based leadership has 
been established and that the policy of fragmentation has not achieved its purpose. The 
result has been the intensification of what he terms ‘security’ policies, in plainer words, 
repression. 

In part two, eight authors examine various aspects of Palestinian society, both rural 
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and urban. The contributions are extremely uneven; some are scholarly, while others 
adopt a traditional orientalist’s approach, relying on highly suspect sources and betray¬ 
ing an amazing degree of ignorance of basic facts. 

Four articles by Taqqu, Stein, Miller and Baer deal with historical topics. Taqqu 
examines the transition from peasantry to wage labour which took place in the last de¬ 
cade of the Mandate. This leads to an increasing differentiation of the Arab labour 
force, and the formation of an incipient Palestinian Arab working class. Its appearance 
on the political stage however was late, and it was unable to influence the course of 
political events. 

Stein gives a scholarly account of British attempts to deal with the issue of land trans¬ 
fers from Arab to Jews which remained a burning subject throughout the years of the 
Mandate. He shows that despite British legislation, over 80 per cent of the population 
dependent on agricultural income was not entitled to legal protection, and concludes 
that British attempts to tackle the issue were half-hearted, as real protection would have 
conflicted with the terms of the Mandate. The transformation of Palestine into a 
Jewish National Home was based on land acquisition, and British attempts to limit the 
latter were not in any way a retreat from the Mandate, but related to fears of creating a 
stratum of landless peasants thus endangering security. Miller examines British admini¬ 
strative policy and the attempts to establish a legal representative structure in the 
villages, whose role was conFined to collecting funds and maintaining public order. He 
also explains the origins of the collective punishments and fines regulations (still in 
practice by Israel on the occupied West Bank and Gaza), which made the community 
responsible for any act committed by one of its members against the state. 

Baer provides a legalistic account of the office of Mukhtar since Ottoman times, and 
points out that this role has been gradually diminishing with the advent of centralised 
authority, being now relegated to the status of a regular government ofncial of the 
lowest grade. 

Mishal’s study focuses on the period of Jordanian rule and the mechanism of control 
employed by Abdullah, namely, the manipulation of elections, public appointments, 
and recruitment into the army. Mishal’s account, though sound, is brief and despite its 
title does not extend beyond the early 1950s. 

The unspoken preoccupation of Shamir’s article is the search for ways of integrating 
the inhabitants of the refugee camps. It focuses on the attitudes of the inhabitants of 
one refugee camp in the West Bank, in the aftermath of the Arab defeat of 1967. The 
author concludes that the inhabitants’ awareness of their identity as Palestinians re¬ 
mains acute and that the whole problem lies in the camp structure itself (not the on¬ 
going political conflict, displacement, or Israeli policies) and that ’only dismantling the 
framework may remove this barrier to more effective integration.’ He chooses to ignore 
the fact that in places where the Palestinians have been integrated and prospered, this 
has not conflicted with their perception of their identity or prevented them from 
extending their support to the PLO as the embodiment of the Palestinian national 
movement. Heller’s article deals with political and social change in the West Bank since 
l%7 and gives full marks to the positive role of the Israeli occupation. Thus ‘the Israeli 
occupation represents a massive intrusion of western modernity ...’ while ‘argicultural 
development in the West Bank has been little short of revolutionary.’ All the author’s 
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infoimation is based on interviews with, and publications of, the officers of the Israeli 
military administration. Even the wholesale transformation of a major part of the Arab 
labour force into a commuter army, their villages transformed into dormitories, and 
completly dependent on the vagaries of the stricken Israeli economy, is hailed as a 
major innovation of social engineering enabling the Palestinians to ‘escape the stress 
usually associated with occupational change in agrarian society.’ 

The weakness and shallowness of this study is only equalled by Divine’s account of 
'the continuing supremacy of critical cleavages’ in Palestinian society arguing that the 
Palestinian political leadership is stagnant and reactionary. Thus, the leadership of the 
PLO and even active cadres both political and military all belong to one ‘clan’, reli¬ 
gious differences preside over political aims, and ‘in the contemporary idiom, the wel¬ 
fare of the nation proceeds from the excellence of certain families, and this excellence 
stems from the legitimacy of their religious ties.’ While this might have been partly 
correct forty years ago, and could contribute to our understanding of societies such as 
Saudi Arabia and various Gulf states today, it is simply not correct as far as the Pale¬ 
stinian national movement is concerned, and the facts that Divine marshals to substan¬ 
tiate her claim are blatantly wrong. This is the least scholarly part of the book, and its 
inclusion in a scholarly work reflects poor editorial judgement. 

MUSA BUDURl 
London 


Unilt'd .Siale.s Kelutions with Mexico: context and content 

liUitcd by Richard D T.rb and Stanley R Ross 

W'ashinjiion DC: American Enterprise Instiluic for Public Policy Research. 1981. 
291pp. $7.2.‘i 

l.atin America and the New Intcrnatiunal lA'onumic Order 

Edited by .laime I.o/oya and .laimc Estever 

New York; Pergamon (for UNITAR and the Center for Economic and Social Studies 
of the T hird World]. 1980,93pp. np 

T he peculiar circumstances tif its geography and development have placed Mexico in a 
relationship with the United States crucial to the development of demands for a New 
International Economic Order. Its two most recent Presidents, Luis Echevern'a and 
Jose l.dpc^ Portillo, have thus both found themselves playing a key role in the process 
of developing the concept and acting as spokesmen on its behalf before the rest of the 
world. As part of this process of inquiry and discussion, the Mexican Center for Econo¬ 
mic and Social Studies of the Third World (CEESTEM) in conjunction with UNITAR 
(the United Nations Institute for Training and Research) has published a series of 
policy studies into ‘problems and opportuniiie.s associated with the establishment of the 
New International Economic Order’; Latin America and the New International Econo¬ 
mic Order is one of seventeen volumes that were the fruit of this inquiry. Needless to 
say. In such a short space the volume can do no more than touch on the main aspects of 
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the problem, and inevitably it raises many questions the majority of which are not an¬ 
swered. But, given that Latin American thinkers have played such an important role in 
the development of the concept, the volume does afford some useful pointers as to the 
possible future trend of development. 

The contributors see such devices as cartelisation of oil prices and the spread of aid 
by existing mechanisms as having failed to arrest the growing imbalance between de¬ 
veloping and developed countries, and the dependence of Latin American economies as 
increasing rather than decreasing in relation to the developed countries. Fundamental 
to the reorganisation of the world economic system, therefore, they place the creation 
of a new international financial system, anchored to the United Nations, possibly 
through the creation of a new Central World Bank. An international currency ‘based 
on a group of raw materials and the creation of buffer stocks in order to avoid price 
fluctuations’ was proposed, but the present volume offers no suggestions as to how 
such a far-reaching transformation might be achieved. When it comes to the obstacles 
to a new order in international trade, discussed by Armando Arancibia and Marc 
Rimer., it appears indeed that the Latin American regimes themselves have acted to 
frustrate even those devices with which a large body of experience has already been 
gained, and they conclude gloomily that for this rca.son Latin America, having once led 
the struggle for economic equality, now lags far behind. With this viewpoint there is, on 
this evidence, no strong reason to dissent. 

It is preci.sely becau.se United States Relations with Mexico docs not seek to limit 
it.self to a single aspect of international relations, and offers a wide range of detailed 
studies of economic, ethnographic, social and cultural aspects of United Staies- 
Mexican relations that it goes far further to explain the reasons why the balance of 
economic advantage between the two countries cannot be changed rapidly, in the short 
term, or without very considerable ancillary consequences in sensitive areas such as 
immigration policy, water resource use or pollution control. This book is essential 
reading for anyone interested in relations between the two countries.. It will also be 
valuable for Latin Americanists as a whole. 

PKThR CALVERT 

University of Southampton 


Predicting Development. Dependency and ConHict in Latin America; a social field 
theory 

Lawrence R Alschuler 

Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press. 1978.276pp. np 

Lawrence Alschuler’s book is one of many attempts in recent years to subject ‘de¬ 
pendency’ to some form of statistical testing. Such attempts, usually undertaken by 
North American social scientists, are based on recasting some of the Latin American 
writings on dependency into formalistic terms amenable to mathematical testing. 
S Jackson. B Burset, D Snidel and D Sylvan gave a useful summary of some of the 
methods and results of these tests in ‘An Assessment of Empirical Research on 
Dependencia’ in Latin American Research Review 14/(3) 1979. 
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Alschulcr's book is probably the most sophisticated of its genre. He is basically 
sympathetic to the debate on dependency, claiming ‘it is high time that social scientists 
begin to view the world as a social system (or as a field). The theorists on dependency 
and imperialism are ahead of the rest in claiming that development and underdevelop¬ 
ment are causally related within a global capitalist system.’ What is neded, according to 
AKschuler, is ‘to identify the laws of motion of peripheral capitalism within the frame¬ 
work of dependency theory'. This, he thinks, can be achieved by applying social field 
theory which has the potential for providing conceptual clarity, logical consistency, and 
empirical testability.’ 

As a mathematical technique, field theory with its emphasis on attributes, inter¬ 
actions, and complex intcrrclation.ships over time is a useful technique for application 
to social phenomena. Nobody would want to deny the usefulness of such exercises; now 
and again both useful connections and useful information are thrown up. 

Nevertheless, too much emphasis is put on the need to test dependency statistically. 
One of the founders of the dependency .school in Latin America, F H Cardoso, has 
criticised both the attempt to establish laws of motion of peripheral capitalism and the 
attempt to turn dependency into a formalistic and unhistorical framework. As peri¬ 
pheral capitalist countrie.s are a subsystem of global capitalist expansion then, indeeed, 
their dynamic cannot be explained ouLsideof that expansion. But this leads not to laws 
of motion but varieties of dependency .situations. 

Methodologically, the attempt to convert dependency into a formalistic, non-histori- 
cul eoiiccpi m which the historical process itself disappears is alien to the original 
writers on dependency. However sympathetic Alschuler may be to dependency, his 
ineihology doc.s remove the empha.sis on the dialectical movement of social classes and 
groups which Cardoso at least was attempting to emphasise. Mathematical techniques 
are useful; but by themselves they reduce the richness and complexity of historical 
processes to a flatness which is alien to the original iiileiitions of the dependency 
writers. 

|•llll ll'JII'IIKII N 
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l.alin American Populism in Comparative Perspective 

L'diled by Michael L Conniff 

Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1982. 248pp. np. 

Ldited volumes are always difficult to characterise, partly for the diversity they 
naturally represent, and partly for the difficulty involved in generating theoretical pro¬ 
positions from individual studies by different authors. The volume under consideration 
here is no exception. That endemic difficulty aside, however, the Conniff book does 
offer much food for thought in the study of Latin American populism. 

The book uses individual case studies from Perbnist Argentina, Brazil under the 
Lstado Novo, Echeverria's Mexico, Betancourt’s Venezuela, and Aprista Peru to make 
an argument that the widespread coalitions of populist Latin America — whether be¬ 
cause of their charismatic origins, their multi-class character, or their defeat at the 
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hands of authoritarian regimes — are either dead or extremely difficult to replicate in 
the 1980s. Conniffs introductory essay sets the stage for the consideration of major 
populist episodes in Latin America, by gracefully encapsulating the importance of 
populism to the emergence of modem Latin America. If one might quarrel with his 
exclusion of rural populations from the populist phenomenon (viz., Mexico), or his in¬ 
sistence on the anti-authoritarian character of populism, the introduction is neverthe¬ 
less a coherent, descriptive rendition of the themes undertaken later in the volume. 

Such themes are well-represented in the essays on Peru (by Steve Stein) and 
Venezuela (by Steven Ellner). Particularly evident in their well-written analy.ses is the 
importance of charismatic leadership and political conjuncture to the rise of populist 
governments or movements. These themes are also apparent in chapters on Argentine 
populism from Yrigoyen to Peron (by David Tamarin) and Evita Perdn’s role in Argen¬ 
tine populism (by Marysa Navarro). Tamarin’s essay, while useful, docs not maintain 
the thematic coherence of the best .selections; Navarro's reads more like a paean to 
Evita than the putative example of Weberian charismatic leadership. Basurto’s treat¬ 
ment of the Echeverrii period does not include much of the bibliography of the period 
and is poorly documented. It does not stand well against the bulk of the scholarship in 
the volume. 

Aside from the chapters in the book, however, there are some more important 
questions about such an enterprise. While Conniff has done an admirable service to 
those interested in the comparative .study of populism, critical gaps remain which 
separate us form an integrated theory of populism in Latin America. First, the broad 
range of historical time covered by the case studies raises questions of historical speci¬ 
ficity: is the dismissal of rural populism a historicist fallacy? What is the relation 
between the rise of populism and the advent of import-substitution industrialisation? 
How can populism be contrasted so starkly with authoritarianism and still be reconciled 
with the structuralist literature linking the collapse of the former with the rise of mili¬ 
tary regimes? Second, how does one use the US and Soviet cases (the last two essays) to 
examine Latin American populism, which arose from such different historical and 
national circumstances? These are questions which elude easy answers, as other litera¬ 
ture on populism can attest. 

In any event, the Conniff volume succeeds in presenting some new studies of popu¬ 
lism in the context of a well-defined introduction. At least it has confirmed that the 
much-intoned death-knell of populism dos not apply to the work awaiting those who 
mean to understand it. 

.STHVliN F SANDLRSON 
University of Florida 


The Challenge of Venezuelan Democracy 

Jos^ Antonio Gil Yepes 

New Brunswick, New Jersey; Transaction Books (distributed in the UK by Holt- 
Saunders). 1981. 280pp. £22.7S. 
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Politics and State Capitalisin in Venezueia 
Gene E Bigler 

Madrid: Editorial Ttenos. 1981. 2SJpp. np 

In the study of Latin America, a consensus exists that no matter is more impiortant than 
that of political economy. Only during the past decade have empirical studies begun to 
appear which describe and analyse how the political economy behaves, and how it came 
to function as it does. The first wave of these studies focused on transnational linkages 
between the Latin American economies and those in the North Atlantic. Subsequently, 
works began to appear on politico-economic decisionmaking in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico and Cuba. The Challenge of Venezuelan Democracy and La Poltlica y el 
capUalismo de estado en Venezuela are the two most important works in this second 
wave which focus on Venezuela. Jos6 Antonio Gil Ycpes is Professor of Business- 
Government Relations at Venezuela’s Instituto Superior de Estudios de Administracidn 
(lESA), and Gene E Bigler, presently Assistant Professor of Political Science at 
Hendrix College in Arkansas, taught at lESA while completing work on his PhD. 
Together their studies illustrate why lESA has become one the prime centres in Latin 
America for teaching and research about the Third World’s political economy. 

Gil’s focus is the Venezuelan business community; its organisation, its means for in¬ 
fluencing government resource allocations, and the conditions under which it.employs 
those means to bring about a desired policy outcome. In addition, Gil exhibits a secon¬ 
dary concern with what the process and consequences of private sector demand making 
tells us about the medium-run viability of Venezuela’s current democratic regime. 
Bigler’s study is almost as ainibitious. It highlights Venezuela’s state corporations, the 
economy’s so-called third .sector. Bigler examines three propositions: (I) that the 1973 
watershed increase in petroleum revenue did not produce any correspondingly basic 
transformation in the institutional structure of Venezuela’s third sector — indeed, the 
evidence suggests that there were only incremental changes in how state corporations 
were organized: (2) that the degree of growth in the third sector after 1973 has been 
greatly exaggerated, especially given the cycles of expan.sion experienced by that sector 
since 1936; (3) and that at least in the short run, the third sector’s expansion under 
President Carlos Andres P6rez did not significantly alter the balance between Vene¬ 
zuela’s public and private sectors. In summary, the Gil and Bigler volumes assemble for 
the first time important empirical evidence about fundamental processes in Venezuela’s 
political economy; processes that previously were known by means of gues.swork or on 
the basis of deductive ideological theorising. 

Professor Gil’s analysis of the private sector’s influence on public sector policy¬ 
making turns on his use of two concepts formulated by North American scholars in the 
Committee for Comparative Politics of the .Social Science Research Council; interest 
articulation and interest aggregation. In analysing interest articulation and interest 
aggregation by Venezuelan business leaders Gil relies heavily on elite interviews, on 
reporting in the press of Caracas and Maracaibo, and on personal observations made 
while serving on the board of directors of several Venezuelan corporations. His work 
breaks new ground, and his eclectic approach is highly appropriate to opening up a 
broad range of new concerns for future research. Bigler’s more narrow focus, a 
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comparative analysis of the norms and policies followed in the aeation of Venezuela's 
state corporations, dictates his use of a less eclectic perspective. He relies primarily on 
thirty years of public records dealing with the creation of almost four hundred state 
corporations, and on selected elite interviews. Those he interviewed were involved in 
third sector policy making during the Pdrez administration (1974-9). Bigler takes full 
advantage of these materials, and his ability to penetrate beneath political rhetoric re¬ 
flects a sophistication that can be acquired only by having dealt with the Venezuelan 
bureaucracy over a sustained period. Given the tasks Gil and Bigler have set for them¬ 
selves, their choice of methodologies is appropriate, and in employing them they 
demonstrate considerable imagination and skill. 

Gil's most important findings suggest that in Venezuela, contrary to Marxist assump¬ 
tions about the state being hostage to the entrepreneurial sectors, businessmen are often 
unable to influence the political agenda-setting process to include an issue or to shape it 
to their interest. They enjoy somewhat more influence in the formulation and planning 
of policy affecting their interests, although private sector positions have been rejected 
at least as often as they have prevailed. During the policy implementation phase of the 
policy process, however, businessmen are found to exercise considerable influence. At 
this stage they have been successful in blunting many undesirable consequences of deci¬ 
sions of which they disapprove. In summary, Josi Antonio Gil finds that Venezuelan 
private sector influence is neither omniscient or inconsequential. He also speculates that 
while businessmen would prefer a larger role in public sector economic policy making, 
they have an important stake in maintaining the influence they do enjoy. This stake has 
been sufficient to ensure their support for the current limitedly pluralistic democratic 
regime. 

Bigler also speculates about the implications of his findings for the survival of Vene- 
zueanl democracy. He muses that upon the performance of the state corporations rests 
the long-term fate of the democratic regime, and that performance can be improved by 
either relaxing centralised controls or by developing improved procedures for holding 
the state corporations accountable. Accountability procedures should vary according to 
the purpose for which the corporation was created. On the basis of his empirical data, 
Bigler maintains his most important finding to be that the expansion of Venezuela's 
third sector after 1973 significantiy increased the number of economic decisions which 
the public sector could take in private. On the positive side, this enabled the boards of 
directors of public sector corporations to exercise their stewardship over the economy 
away from the day-to-day pressures of short-term distributive demands. Conversely, 
this opened the opportunity for even greater corruption. Unlike the regime-strengthen¬ 
ing impact of democratic policymakers’ decision to provide procedures whereby 
business leaders could make themselves heard, the consequences of channelling much 
of the post-1973 petroleum revenue bonanza into state corporations remain to be dis¬ 
cerned. 

D i MYERS 

Pennsylvania Slate University 
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Third World Political Ornanisaiions 

Gwyneth Williams 

Montclair, New Jersey: Allanhcld, Osmun. 1981. 133pp. np. 

This book is both a bit wider and a bit narrower than its title suggests. It is wider in that 
it does not just look at organisations made up of Third World states alone. Instead, it 
examinc.s a number of in.slitutions and conferences in which the Third World has been 
variously represented; the Non-Aligned Movement, the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, OPEC, the 1974 and 1975 Special Sessions of the UN General Assembly, 
and the Conference on International Economic Cooperation of 1975-7. This points to 
the way in which the book is narrower than might be expected. For it is not concerned 
with all the matters which the Third World has approached organisationally, but 
focuses on the way in which it has organised politically in order to establish and 
conduct Its side of the North-.South dialogue. 

Undoubtedly, the idea behind the book is a good one, and it will be of use to many 
who want to find something out about the organisations in question or the North-South 
dialogue. In this connection there is a helpful date chart, running to over 20 pages, 
which sets out the main events affecting the Third World from 1944 to 1980 (not, as the 
title page says, to 1979). However, it is a pity the author does not seem to have made up 
her mind about the nature of her book. She sees it as principally a collection of factual 
material, but the facts arc not presented in a very systematic manner, either within the 
chapters or across the book as a whole. Thus, it is hardly a reference book. But, on the 
other hand, the analysis and comment which are offered along the way do not go very 
deep, as they cannot in a book of this length and intention. Thus the readers’ under¬ 
standing of the inattcrs with which the work deals will not be greatly increased. More¬ 
over, .some doubt is in order about the author's main general comment — that if the 
Third World is to achieve success in the North-South dialogue it will be through poli¬ 
tical organisation, the implication being that what is needed is more activity of the son 
which .she lias outlined. But it is arguable that the most profitable way forward for the 
Third World lies in a different direction, through negotiations and bodies which are 
restricted in both size and scope. The (Kilitical clement will certainly not be lacking in 
any such discussions. Bui it may be less overt than hitherto. 

Be that as it may, Gwyneth Williams is surely correct in pointing to the considerable 
contribution which organisations have made to the present high profile of both the 
Third World in general and the North-South issue in particular. New states could, after 
all, have appeared in large numbers on the international stage without being perceived, 
either by others or themselves, as something in the nature of a collectivity. The fact that 
they are seen in this way is a tribute to the wedge-like potential of international or¬ 
ganisations. 

M \N JAMhS 

University of Keele 
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Theses on Islam, the Middle East and North-West Africa 1880-1978 

Compiled by Peter Sluglett 
London: Mansell. 1982. 200pp. £16.00 

More than 3000 theses are listed (both masters and doctoral) and divided by region, 
country and subject. Comprehensively indexed and cross-referenced, this is the first 
compilation of English language theses on Islamic topics submitted at universities in the 
United Kingdom. The field has expanded in recent years and is likely to continue to do so. 
This is a useful library resource on Islamic studies. 


Third World Development 
Edited by Denis Whyte 

London; Grosvenor Press. 1982. 384pp. £28.00 pb 

Claimed to be 'the first buyer’s guide to British goods and services for the Third World', 
this directory is perhaps the first of itskindforthc United Kingdom market. Introductory 
business information is provided on some 3000 companies and institutions having 
commercial links with developing countries. Fields covered include transportation and 
communications, banking and finance, education and health. 


The Military in the Development Process: a guide to issues 
Nicole Ball 

Claremont, California: Regina Books. <981. 116pp. $15.50. $8.95 pb 

This useful bibliographical survey is underpinned by the thesis that organised force has 
been crucial to the development and maintenance of the world capitalist system and that 
the military is a major cause of underdevelopment. This Ls in direct opposition to the 
conservative view that judges Third World armed forces in terms of their success or failure 
in assisting the development of externally orientated market economies. An analytical 
framework of the military in the development process is followed by a list of 722 references 
under such topics as the ‘Military as moderniser', 'Coups d'etat' and ‘The military and 
economic development’. Each section is prefaced by an introduction which identifies and 
recommends specific references. 
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Ann8iiient!i, Anns Clontrol and Disarmament 

Edited by Marek Thee 

Paris. UNESCO. 1982. 446pp. lOOFr 

Conceived as background reading lor graduate courses on disarmament related issues, 
this can also be viewed as a handbook for the concerned pacifist interested in halting and 
reversing the arms race. This Reader adopts an eclectic approach, comprising opinions 
from East, West, North and South, and includes a glossary, tables of world military 
expenditure, arms importers and exporters, and a select bibliography. 

Soil Erosion and Reservoir Sedimentation in Lesotho 
Qalabanc K C'hukela 

Uppsala; Scandinavian Institute of African Studies. 1981. ISOpp. np 

Soil erosion and water deficiency are some of the most .serious problems in many 
developing countries, including Lesotho. In this study, the rates, types and extent of the 
different erosion processes arc investigated in eleven small watersheds within the foothill 
regions ol Lesotho. Chakela has written a technical monograph on the alarming prospect 
of rapidly declining productivity, loss ofarable land and water supply sources. A valuable 
study for the irrigation scientist. 

World Press Encyclopaedia 

I dited by George Thomas Kurian 

London; Mansell. 1982. 2 Vols. 1228pp. t‘65.l)0sci 

A wide survey of the .stale of the press in 180 countries these volumes contain statistics on 
the history and operation of the world’.s press, including information on the political and 
economic climalc in which il lunctions. The press is considered on four levels; economic(a 
prolit'iiiaking activity); political (influencing and informing the public); professional (as 
an occupation with its own ethics); and philosophical (a market place for ideas and 
opinions). 

Appendices list news agencies, press usstKiations and other media organisations, details 
on the world’s fifty great daily newspapers, selected periodicals, and media multi¬ 
nationals. There is an index of over 7(XX) entries. 

Sources of African and Middle-Eastern Economic Information 

Edited by Euan Blauvelt and Jennifer Durlachcr 

Aldershot, England; Gower. 1982. Vol. 1. 288pp. Vol. 2. .)20pp. £62.00 set 

1'he purpose of these two volumes is to identify the availability of statistical and economic 
data and to provide the reader with the information required to assess and obtain the 
material. The Directory’s information base of 4000 entries is well structured from subject 
classification to organisational details. A worthwhile addition to a business library. 
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’etHioninK the United Nations; a study in human rights 

Ton J M Zuijdwijk 

London: Gower. 1982. 416pp. £16.50 

This book examines the procedures which have been developed within the United Nations 
to deal with petitions and communications from individuals and private organisations 
:»mplaining about violations of human rights by particular governments. A critical 
:omparison is presented of the various UN bodies which have received petitions in order 
to determine which procedure is the best from an individual viewpoint. 


Directory of Neotropical Protected Areas 

International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN) 
Dublin: Tycooly International Publishing. 1982. 350pp. £20.00 

This directory updates lUCN’s World Directory of National Parks and describes and lists 
environmentally-protected provinces of the Tropical and ncar-Tropical belt. Data from 
almost 90 per cent of protected areas of Latin America and the Caribbean are given as are 
details of the sire, location, land tenure, physical features, and vegetation of each area. A 
valuable reference book for the naturalist and conservation organisation. 


Latin America: social science information sources, 1967-1979 
Robert L Delorme 

Oxford: Clio Press. 1981. 262pp. £19.75 

ITiis bibliographical volume contains 5602 entries comprising articles from over 110 
scholarly periodicals, books and monographs. The arrangement is by country and there is 
a sizeable author and subject index. Student researchers will find this resource book very 
u-seful. 


encyclopaedia of China Today 
Fredic M Kaplan and Julain M Sobin 
London: Macmillan. 1982. 446pp. £14.95 

China Official Annual Report 1981-2 

Hong Kong: Kingsway International Publications. 1981. 820pp. $55.00 

Guidebook on Trading with the People's Republic of China 
United Nations 

New York: United Nations. 1982. 538pp. np 
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Chino Today in an up-to-date reference guide, comprehensive in scope and detai/. 
Information is provided on present-day China's geography, political and governmental 
leaders, the military, economic development, commerce, agriculture, health, education, 
science, and technology. Recent developments such as 1979-80 US China trade 
agreements and the 1981 economic reassessment are also covered. An indispensable 
practical guide to the ‘China watcher'. 

Chino Official Annual Report is published and edited jointly by the New China News 
Phuto.s Company and the Hong Kong-based Kingsway publishers. In the characteristic 
.style ofannuals it covers recent major events, mainly of 1980. Its section on‘Names in the 
News' is especially interesting for those following leadership trends. 

(iuidehook on Trading is essentially what its title claims. Published by the Trade 
Promotion Centre ol the International Trade Division of the Economic and .Social 
Commission for A.sia and the Pacific (ESCAP), this valuable bu.sincss handbook will 
a.s.sist f.SCAP countries to capitali.se on the opportunities being offered by China’s 
massive modernisation programme. China holds the potential to become a major buyer 
and seller on world markets and this directory could provide the key to trade with China 
for the government administrator or private businessman. 


Rural Development and Women in Asia 
International Labour Office 
Cieneva: II.O. 1982. 88pp. £4.,'50 

This monograph is a report on the discussions that look place in April 1981 between 
representatives of Asian governments and workers’ and employers’ organisations, donor 
governments, international agencie.s. and experts at the ILO Tripartite Asian Regional 
Semin,n in Maharashta, India. I he central conclusion of these prcKecdings was that 
prevailing models of development lend to work to the detriment of poor urban women, 
denying them due recognition as producers. To reverse this trend of polarisation and 
pauperisation, grass-root, self reliant, participatory organisations are important. 
I’lanners and policy makers will lind this study helpful. 


International Encyclopaedia of Population 
Edited by John A Ross 

London; Collier Macmillan. 1982. 2 Vols. 850pp. £85.00 

This first relcrenee work of its kind features 129 .signed articles covered the classic 
concerns of demography, as well as emerging issues of family planning, new migration 
paltcrn.s, and urbanisation. 1'he structure of the two volumes is easy to follow and 
innovative use is made of core entries that define concepts and point the reader to the 
related aspects of a general topic. Librarians will find this title invaluable. 
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John Kenneth Galbraith 


John Kenneth Galbraith is Paul M Warburg Professor of Economics at Harvard 
University, a former United States Ambassador to Int&a (1961-1963), and 
intemationally known as a liberal economist and the author o/The Affluent Society 
(1958). 

He was bom at Iona Station, Ontario, in 1908. Having graduated from the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph(BSA degree 1931), he also studied at the University of 
California(MS 1933, PhD 1934) and in England at the University of Cambridge. He 
has been awarded the honorary degree ofLLD. by the University of Toronto, the 
University of Saskatchewan, and the University of Guelph. A recipient of the United 
States Medal of Freedom and the President's Certificate of Merit, Professor 
Galbraith has hada distinguishedrecord of public service in the UnitedS fates. During 
the Second World War and later, he served successively as Deputy Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, as Director of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey, and as Director of Economic Policy with the United States 
Department of State. HehaslongbeenactivemtheDemocraticParty.wasamember 
of the campaign staff of Adlai Stevenson and an early supporter of President John F 
Kennedy. 

He was the BBC Reith Lecturer in 1966, and wrote and presented the BBC 
Television series The Age of Uncertainty in 1977. He is the author of a number of 
influential books including Modem Competition and Business Policy (1938), 
American Capitalism (1952), A Theory of Price Control (1952), The Great Crash 
(1955) , The Liberal Hour (I960), The New Industrial State (1967), Ambassador’s 
Journal (1969), A Contemporary Guide to Economics, Peace and Laughter 
(1971), A China Passage (1973), Economics and the Public Purpose (1973), 
Money: whence it came, where it went The Age of Uncertainty f/97(y, The 

Galbraith Reader (1978), and The Nature of Mass Poverty (1979). 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed John Kenneth Galbraith in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
in December, 1982. 

AG: In a speech in Tokyo in 1978you foresaw the next 15 years as years of 
tension between the rich and poor countries. You asked the poor 
countries to keep reminding the rich countries that they had a 
bargain to keep. They have been doing that for the last ten years 
without much effect. With the growing debt burden, falling 
commodity prices, and increasing protectionism, there is little 
evidence that the rich countries have any intention of keeping their 
end of the bargain. On the other hand a large proportion of the 
world’s resources are diverted to armaments. The Third World too 
is getting sucked into the arms race. The military power has come to 
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dominate every sphere of life. How do you see the world getting out 
of this situation? 

OALBRAITH: Well, I See the military power with a concern that it deserves. But I’m 
somewhat less pessimistic than I was a couple of years ago because 
we arc having a great reaction in the United States against the 
military power. The present administration came in with a very 
strong commitment to the military build-up, and a very question¬ 
able commitment to arms control. Even SALT 11 which was a far 
from powerful instrument was viewed as having ‘grave defects’. 
Now we have had a strong change in the popular view. If SALT II 
were presented to the Senate it would pass through easily. We’re 
ha ving a strong reaction against military expenditure. As we talk the 
House of Representatives has defeated a major missile system—the 
MX—for the first time; and somebody as close to the military as 
Senator Jackson has described the Pentagon as being increasingly 
susceptible to boondoggles. In eight of the nine states where there 
was a referendum in the last election on the nuclear freeze it was 
carried, as wel I as in, of course, many other smaller communities. So 
the picture i.s perhaps not a.s dark as it was two years ago. On the 
other hand, 1 view with grave concern the extent of military rule in 
the poor countrie.s—I don’t use the phrase ‘Third World' or ‘South'. 
We have rich countries and poor countries and we should so speak. 
In India last spring I pleaded for a major initiative by India and the 
other similarly situated countries to lead a major effort to cut down 
on the military expenditures of the poor countries. This is the first 
step. Wc have had many complaints, and rightly so, about military 
exports from the United States and the Soviet Union. And we have 
had much urging, and rightly .so, that those exports should be 
curtailed, and 1 support that. But boycotts arealwaysmoreeffective 
than sanctions. And I would like now to see a much stronger 
initiative in the poor countries to control, to cut back, on the import 
of these weapons. 

At;. There arc some 56 developing countries underdirect military rule. Is 
I here a chance of such regimes reducing military expenditure or 
curtailing the import of weapons? 

(iAi hraitii: 1 don't minimise the importance of this. But generally speaking the 
most progressive communities among the poor nations are under 
civilian rule and I would like to see countries such as Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela. India, and Algeria take the initiative. But 1 
am not minimising the importance of military rule. A few years ago, I 
attended a major conference in Athens which was sponsored by the 
French Government; it was concerned with the prospects for 
democracy. 1 was astonished at how little attention was paid at that 
conference to the role of armies as a menace to democratic rule. 
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AG: In your book/Zoiv to Control ike Army, published in 1969, you saw 
the military organisation developing ‘a life and purpose and truth of 
its own'. You saw some challenges to the organisation—such as the 
highly educated personnel employed within the organisation 
asserting itself to reduce the menace of the organisation. Do you feel 
that the challenges you identified at that time have made any 
difference to the growth of the organisation? 

GALBRAITH; Oh yes. Not enough, but one must never give up hope, one must 
never suppose that the military power is plenary. There was nodoubt 
ten years ago, fifteen years ago, of the military commitment to 
Vietnam, and yet a powerful popular opinion was mobilised and 
developed which brought that to an end. 

AG: In your article ‘The Second Imperial Requiem’ {HarvardMagazine, 
October 1982) you strongly oppose the involvement of the 
superpowers in the Third World. You recognise the instinct for 
national identity, autonomy, and self-government as ‘one ofthe few 
great constants of modern history’ and you conclude that any 
intrusive action by the US or the USSR would primarily be 
damaging to them. Do you seeany chance that the Third World—or 
the poor countries as you call them—would be left alone in the 
foreseeable future? 

GALBRAITH; Oh,absolutely. Ihavegreatconfldenceonthatscore.Theexperience 
of both the Soviet Union and ourselves in the last twenty years has 
been strongly adverse to interference, and as I say in that article 
(which is about to become a book) that where the embrace has been 
strongest, the rejection has been the greatest; this was true of 
ourselves in Vietnam, and 1 venture to think that there are few 
countries in the world of which the Soviet U nion is so tired as it is of 
Afghanistan. 

AG: We have seen in recent months several Third World governments 
being wooed and pursued by the superpowers. And some autocratic 
Heads of Government have even been strongly embraced. 

GALBRAITH: 1 would Strongly recommend that you distinguish between the 
Reagan administration and the American people. Zia uI-Haq may 
be a hero for Mr Reagan, but that doesn’t mean that he has a holdon 
the body politic of the United States. And the notion that the United 
States as a whole or even the Congress is embracing the present 
record of civil rights in Pakistan is fantastic; we’re not that bad. 

AG: How deep is the current economic crisis in your opinion? 

GALBRAITH; This is a most important question because much of what is 
troublesome, much of what is wrong, in the relations between the 
rich countries and the poor countries is to be associated with the 
world crisis, and particularly with the crisis in the United States. It is 
the recession, our Depression as many call it here, (includingpeople 
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in the administration), which is of course cutting back on our 
imports from the Third World, cutting back on the prices of Third 
World [exports], making it difficult to pay debts. It is the recession 
wh ich creates attitudes of protection from which the Third World is 
nut immune, and most seriously of all, is cutting back on the 
availability of new capital, either privately or publicly, to the poor 
countries. The most important—there is no question—the most 
important thing from the point of view of the poor countries of the 
world is a much better functioning of the economies of the rich 
countries, particularly the United States. The whole world is 
suffering from the recent economic policies of our Administration. 

Ati: Do you see any clement in the current situation which could trigger 
off a replay of the great crash of 1929? 

(JAi HRAHH: No. There are always similarities. In the late 1920s we had a 
substantial amount of international lending which went into 
default, but it wasmuchsmaller, relatively speaking, than that which 
we have had in recent times. The trigger in the 1920s was a period of 
intense speculation, including particularly severe speculation in the 
slock market, the collapse of the slock market.andthen the collapse 
of the banking system. Well, prediction in these matters is a 
dangerous thing, I don’t see any parallel to that. Were we to have a 
banking crisis—which 1 wouldn’t rule out—we would have very 
prompt, relatively prompt, steps by the government to bail out the 
banks. No, history doesn’t repeat itself-fortunately-inquitesuch 
preci.se form. Wc do need a drastic reversal ofthe economic policies, 
the extreme monetarism, the so-called supply-side aberration, 
which has brought our present difficulties. I am sorry to say that I 
don’t immediately .see a reversal of those policies. We have learned 
how bad they are; we have not yet learned what the alternatives are. 

ACi: There is much dissatisfaction with the working of the Bretton 
Woods institutions, the World Bank, the IMF, and some other 
specialised UN agencies. These institutions have not been able to 
bring about a transfer of resources to the poor countries in a 
meaningful .sense. Would you agree with the view that these 
institutions have become ineffective, perhaps irrelevant? 

(iAl.BRAJTH; Well, I would Say that that was true, but I would also say that the 
thing that has been overwhelmingly important has been the 
recession in the United States—our unemployment, the idle plant 
capacity, high interest rates—this has been the thing which has 
brought restrictive attitudes as regards international transfer of 
funds. There were developments before that which were not wholly 
happy but this has been a strong influence in precipitating these 
restrictive attitudes. When markets are shrinking protection seems 
to be the natural solution, and that protection divides not only the 
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rich countries from the poor, but has a divisive effect between the 
rich countries. 

AG: Do you see the need for a set of new institutions? 

GALBRAITH; I think we must always keep the institutions under review. We must 
always ask ourselves whether the sense of excitement, the sense of 
interest that goes with new institutions—as for example, a new 
international development bank—would not add a new breath of 
life to the problems of capital transfer. But I would have to come 
back and say that the most important thing is to have good economic 
development in the rich countries. 

AG: In your writings you talk about ‘the process of change'. In an article 
published in 1978, you say ‘I am a gradualist’, but the system has to 
be continually and actively under amendment, and there must be 
constant willingness to react to problems. Do you see change as a 
long evolutionary process? 

GALBRAITH: I am not a revolutionist, I am a gradualist. 

AG: Yes, but there is an observation you make while discussing different 
models of development in one of your series of lectures, which were 
published under the title The Underdeveloped Country in 1965. 
Discussing the Latin American model you identify the non 
functional-income groups—such as army officers and landlords— 
as the major obstacle to growth. You suggest: ‘progress here would 
come through the disestablishment of the non-functional group’. 
But this disestablishment ‘is a task not of reform but of revolution’. 

GALBRAITH: There is no question that the countries of Latin America that have 
had progress are those which have disestablished the old feudal 
ruling classes, Mexico being the outstanding example, and Brazil 
being another. But I’m not sure 1 would ... my instinct is non¬ 
violence. I’m not sure that I would like to urge violent revolution. 

AG: How did you react to the change that occurred in Iran? 

GALBRAITH: Well, this was invited. Onehadanintenselyoppressiveregimewhich 
also had the reputation of being under the very close embrace of 
foreigners including the United States. And I’m not saying that 
violence doesn’t occur. I’m not saying it is always bad. 1 am saying 
that I never find myself comfortable in advocating it. 

AG: In your models ofdevelopmentyouincludeChinainthcsame model 
as India, Pakistan, and the United Arab Republic. This was much 
before you went to China in 1972. You found, apart from ’sparkling 
streets’ in Peking, a ‘highly effective economic system’ in operation. 

GALBRAITH; I’m not sure that I quite described it as a ‘highly effective system,’ but 
I think that, on the whole, the Chinese, with their great gift of 
organisation, have developed a design that serves them well. 1 don’t 
for a moment doubt that it has its problems. I don’t think at the time I 
wrote, ten years ago, that I perceived the extent of the bureaucratic 
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weight under which the Chinese suffer. I don't think that 1 fully 
perceived the tendency for bureaucracy to age and perpetuate itself, 
which has since become a matter of much discussion within China. 
But I don’t think at that time that I fully appreciated the extent to 
which China had the benefit of order. After all, this was a country 
which was rent by civil war prior to the Communist Revolution, by 
the conflict between warlords, by chaos. And the economic gains 
which were associated simply with the restoration of order were very 
great; 1 don't think I entirely saw that then. Having said all that, I 
have to say that it .seems to me that China, like northwestern 
India—the Punjab, Mariana—is one of the success stories of 
economic development. 

AG: Would you say that the Chinese snapped out of‘accommodation’ 
with poverty without large-scale migration? 

ciM.BRAilH. Well, no, 1 don't think I would say that. The Chinese had an 
enormous migration to the cities from rural poverty. And I would 
hold to my view that one of the ways in which poverty is met, is 
encountered, is by people .simply leaving; a certain number have 
even left for Hong Kong. 

AG; Migration is no longer an available option. There are strict 
regulations which prevent people from moving to a country of their 
choice. 

G AI HR A 1 1H Oh no, they don’t. Broadly speaking, anybody who wants tocomc to 
the United States can come. You know that as well as 1 do. 

AG: In Britain, Mr Lnoch Powell is demanding that immigrants should 
be returned to their own countries. 

G Al nKAi rtt England is an island, and a rather more difficult case. But there has 
never been a time in the history of the world when so many people 
have moved from one country to another as in the last thirty years. 
The ingenuity with which people manage to migrate is one of the 
great indications of human resource. 

All: Looking back on thepast, do you feel the world has grown any wiser? 

GAl BRAirii. Any wiser? No, 1 have difficulty thinking that there has been any 
great accretion of wisdom. Both on domestic and international 
policy, 1 would consider the governments of Mrs Thatcher and Mr 
Reagan to be a step back. 

AG: With all your accomplishments, what would you most like to do? 

G ALBRAi IH: 1 would like to see, above all, an arresting of the military power, a 
powerful commitment to arms control between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. That seems to me to be overwhelmingly more 
important than anything else. Having said that, there are certain 
matters which 1 would like to see settled. I would like to see us 
abandon the commitment in economic policy to the eighteenth 
century, accept that we have a world of strong unions, strong 
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corporations, large government, and that we have to ha ve an ethic of 
conciliation between them. That we can’t rely in the latter part of the 
twentieth century on the economic measures that seemed approp¬ 
riate to the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

AC: Do you think the change in the leadership of the Soviet Union may 
lead to an agreement on arms control? 

GALBRAITH; I don't know. I think that, in the case of the Soviet Union, we are 
more likely to exaggerate than to minimise the importance of 
personality changes. The Soviet Union is run by organisation men, 
and the changes during recent months are likely to be less important 
than people perceive. But I don’t speak for the Soviet Union. I am 
very much concerned with developing the pressure for arms control 
in this country. 

AG: In the United States some peoplearesaying that weare living not in a 
post-war but a pre-war period. Do you sec a real risk of World War 
III before the end of the century? 

GALBRAITH; No, I am not prepared to accept the destruction of humanity. People 
who say that have given up hope or more likely are pleading for 
attention. 






Arthur Dunkel 


Arthur Dunkel ix Director-General of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Hewasbomin 1932, and educated at the University of Lausanne. He then 
joined the Federal Office for Foreign Economic Affairs in Berne (1956), and 
successively headed the sections dealing with OECD matters (1960), cooperation 
with developing countries (1964), and world trade policy (1971). In 1973 he became 
Permanent Representative to the GATT with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and in 1976 wasappoinledRepresentativeoftheSwiss Federal GovernmentforTrade 
Agreement.s, as an Ambassador Plenipotentiary. In this capacity, he was in charge of 
world trade policy matters, multilateral trade andeconomicrclations with developing 
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trade relations with various partners. He has also led the Swiss delegations to the 
Tokyo Round negotiations. UNCTAD IP and V, UNIDO, and a number of 
conferences on commoditie.s. As from October 1980, heha.sbeenDirector-Generalof 
the GATF. 

Amongst his various international roles he has been Vice-Chairman and 
Rapporteur oj the UNCTAD Intergovernmental Group on Supplementary Financing 
(1968): Rapporteur ofUNC TAD Board(1969): Chairman of Balance-of-Payments 
('ommitiee of the GA IT (1972-.^; and Chairman of the United Nations Conference 
on a new Wheat Agreement (1978). 

Aliaf Gauhar Interviewed Arthur Dunkel in Geneva in November 1982. 

A(i: Alihciiigh this interview will appear alter the ministerial meeting in 
November 1982, 1 would like to understand the present state of the 
agenda. Until last wcck.somuchofit was within square brackets. How 
do you feel about the agenda? 

Dt'NKiJ. The working methods of GAIT are as original as the GAIT itself, in 
the sense that no other international organisation prepares meetings in 
the way that GATf docs. This is the first point. The approach to a 
ministerial meeting in the GATT is totally different from the way in 
which a United Nations conference is prepared. 

ACi: In what respect is it different? 

Dt'NKi.t.: First, I think there is no other example in the field of multilateral 
cooperation tif the type of meeting that the GATT is to have. It is a 
normal annual meeting of contracting parties and the difference 
between a normal annual meeting of the contracting parties and this 
one is that we have, or thegovernments have decided that, three or four 
days should be reserved for the ministerial part of the session. I should 
emphasise that this meeting is not intended to launch a new round of 
negotiations like the Kennedy or the Tokyo rounds. The second point 
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is that when, tor example, the UNCTAD or UNIDO or the 
Commonwealth countries meet there is a general exchange of views 
after which a press communique may be adopted, but the GATT 
ministers will be expected to adopt the text of a declaration which will 
not only be political in its context, but also operational in terms of the 
GATT. I think it is very important to make public opinion aware of the 
fact that the negotiations of the decisions to be taken by the ministers 
started very many months before. The negotiations will culminate with 
the arrival of thcministers. Inotherwords,itis not justduring the three 
of four days that the ministers are here that the negotiations will take 
place. Everything which transpires has to be looked at not only in terms 
of substance but also in terms of tactics, strategy, posturing and soon, 
and it is clear that the closer we come to the ministerial meeting, the 
more pronounced tactics andposturing will become. Let meput toyou 
a question. What would your impression have been if you had heard 
from the delegations participating in the ministerial meeting that ‘The 
ministerial declaration is ready; there are no square brackets; 
everything is settled’, so that we could, in effect, say to the ministers, 
‘Stay home’? 1 think the fact that there are brackets and different 
versions of different paragraphs in the text we are preparing is an 
indication that we have entered into the crucial phase of the 
negotiations. It is evident that when you have an institution whose 
membership covers trading nations with such different and various 
interests, each delegation is trying to get into the decisions of the 
ministers aspects which correspond to very specific national interests. 
That explains why you find proposals ranging from issues relating to 
non-ferrous metals, rules of origin, to counterfeit or tarilT escalation, 
and so on. In fact, the negotiating proce.s.s gives a very good indication 
of the different interests of the trading nations, but, apart from that, 
you will find a number of areas which are of general interest to all 
parties. These generally relate to what I would call the functioning of 
the GATT system, or the way in which ‘the rules of the game’ in 
international trade arc applied, and concern such questions as 
agricultural trade, the settlement of disputes, the ‘grey area’ and the 
safeguard system, and the very important issue of the relationship 
between the developing and developed countries. These are problems 
of a very general nature and are thcones on which our negotiations will 
concentrate in the coming weeks. For the more specific issues such as 
tariff escalation, non-ferrous metals and so on, I think the problem will 
be to define in, as precise terms as possible, what the mandate will be for 
the studies and analyses that are to be carried out by working groups. 

AG : Mr Dunkel, I ha ve read your speeches during the past few months and 1 
am familiar with your public position. What I was after was to find out 
your feelings, as Director of GATT, as to whether this meeting, on 
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which a lot of people seem to have pinned a great many hopes, will 
achieve anything. 

DLNKEi : I can give you a very simple answer. I think that the economists of the 
World Bank, the economists of the IMF, the economists of theGATT 
and, therefore, in principle, the heads of these three institutioas, are in 
total agreement on one point, which is that if there is to be a real 
recovery in the world economy, the monetary system and the financial 
aid system as devised by the World Bank and IMF must function as 
smoothly as possible. And if you want these twosystems of operations 
to produce the expected results, a pre-condition is that world markets 
have to remain open. But, if there is a wave of protectioni.st actions, 
credits by the World Bank will not produce the economic results 
desired. If you want the balance of payment support by the IMF to 
developing countries to produce results, it is only possible if the world 
markets remain open. 

A(i: On that we all agree, but the fact is that it is no more than a pious hope 
because there is protectionism. The World Bank President, Tom 
Clausen, says that we need disciplined economic management, liberal 
trade—none of which we have at present. What is the point in simply 
reiterating all this when all that is really cffectiveandfunctioningis'the 
grey area’. 

DtiNKM . May 1 put to you a tiucslion. What, in your view, is 'the grey area'? 

At I: The 'grey area’ is where any member manages to dodge the rules and 
then tells you that it isaonctimcexception.Thatbecomesa'greyarea', 

Dt'NKt.i 1 agree. 

Ati. And that is what is happening. 

I )iiNKt I Hut you can't at this .stage consider that we are in a situation where the 
world markets arc beginning to be split into portions. There are areas 
where you ha ve hidden protectionism or increased protectionism, but 
until now we have not reached the point of a real rupture in thesystem, 
and the minister's meeting comes at a lime when the tendencies to do 
that arc clearly increasing. The debate in the United Kingdom, in 
France, the debate everywhere, is showing that governments arc 
beginning to have great difficulties in explaining to national industrial 
and agricultural lobbies why they are being denied the benefit of 
protectionist measures which may already be in force in a neigh¬ 
bouring country. One of the main objectives of the November 1982 
meeting is to put a stop to this spreading contagion of protectionism; 
and to achieve this, two conditions must be fulfilled. The first one is 
that governments reaffirm their re.spect for the rules and their 
intention to abide by them; that is why we attach such importance to 
the question of the ‘grey area’, for the ‘grey area’ weakens the capacity 
of governments to resist protectionism tendencies—because they can 
no longer invoke the rule of law. The second condition is that there 
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must be a political commitment by governments to fight against 
protectionism. This is perhaps more difficult to translate intoconcrete 
terms. 

AG: Would you be satisfied, and regard it as a successful outcome of the 
meeting, if ministers reaffirmed their commitment to GATT rules? 

DUNKEL: Not only that. When I mentioned reaffirmation of the GATT, I was 
simplifying. In the Secretariat it Is our view, and I think it isshared by a 
number of governments, that it is not enough just to reaffirm the 
GATT without, at the same time, recognising that some of the main 
commitments taken by governments under the GATT are subject to 
divergent interpretations. They must, therefore, commit themselves to 
eliminating, as far as possible, divergences ofopinionor interpretation 
in respect of some of the obligations under the GAIT. A number of 
contracting parties want to go further than that and to look at new 
areas and new sectors of interest for them, such as the United States’ 
proposals. 

AO: Mr Dunkcl, you are already talking in terms of‘reaffirmation’ and 
‘recognition’ of the principles of GATT which is considerably less than 
the original purpose of the meeting. The purpose was to examine the 
functioning of the multilateral trading system, and to reinforce the 
common efforts of the contracting parties to support the system. Is not 
what you are now saying highly diluted compared with that? 

DUNKEL: No. It is because there has been an examination of the system that 
governments have come to the conclusion that there are areas where 
they have to make the effort of agreeing among themselves on what the 
system means in terms of their commitments. For example, this 
examination revealed that in the sector of subsidies there is a lack of 
mutual understanding in respect of what the commitments taken 
mean. The work being done in the field of agriculture is of paramount 
interest to developing countries because many of them have a great 
stake in thefuture of agricultural trade. In this sector, the basis ofall the 
discussion is whether agricultural trade has been treated in a fair way 
under the GAIT system. That is re-examining the system. 

AG: But these are fairly well known to the contracting parties. They know 
how to violate the rules, so surely they know what the interpretation 
really is and what interpretation they are putting on the rules? 

DUNKEL: Unfortunately, things are not as simple as that. Take Article XVI of the 
GATT, which relates to subsidies. This has been the subject of wide 
divergence of opinion among the contracting parties, and it is very 
important for the contracting parties to have a better understanding of 
the meaning of this article. I can give you another example. When the 
dispute concerning steel arose between the European Community and 
the United States, one of the points of difference between them was the 
calculation of the countervailing duty or, in other words, the 
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calculation of the amount of subsidy to be offset. In that case it 
appeared that there was no precedent; that there was no multilateral 
agreement on how to measure the level of subsidy. That is a point on 
which work is going on in the GATT. If you do not have an agreement 
between the contracting parties as to the meaning of an agreement in 
the trade field, then the rule cannot be applied. Ifgovcrnmentsareso 
preoccupied by ‘grey area’ measures, it is because some of them feet 
that it is much better to haveaconscnsual agreement between importer 
and exporter than to have unilateral action, which could be much more 
trade-disruptive than a consensual one. Others disagree and argue for 
respect for the rule of law. It is these questions which are now being 
discussed. 1 am not saying that a Contracting Parties meeting at 
ministerial level can, from one day to the other, solve all thcproblems, 
but, in the very tense and difficult situation in which the world 
economy finds itself, the fact that a multilateral meeting of ministers in 
charge of trade is taking place is a very useful and important 
development, because together they will look at the problems which 
I hey are facing. Perhaps the attention we are receiving from the world 
press is creating a greater awareness of the risks of a greater drift 
towards protect ionism. 1 can tell you now that it will be very difficult to 
a.ssess the immediate impact of the ministerial declaration on the trade 
situation, for trade policy is the compound of a multitude ofsmalland 
big actions, who.se impact is much more difficult to evaluatethan,say, 
a decision hy the World Bank to increase by x millions the credits it 
oilers. 

All; Putting aside the ministerial meeting for a moment, the feeling I got, 
after talking to officials from UNCTAD and the World Bank, was that 
a year ago the extent of differences within the industrialised countries 
of the North, and the contradictions in which they are trapped had not 
been fully recognised; that the nature of thefinancial problem whichis 
going toovertakethe world, pa rticularlythedevelopingcountries, was 
not fully realised; as was the extent to which liast-West relations are 
afVecting trade. Is it true that you and your colleagues arc just 
beginning to understand the significance and the seriousness of these 
problems? 

t)i'NKt i: I think you will seefromGATT’sannualrcportsforthelastthreeyears 
that our Secretariat has seen these problems and these difficulties 
accumulating. In July 1982, when we were completing the Annual 
Report of GATT, we could see how close the link was between the 
financial system and the trading system. There were signs then that 
some governments—Mexico, for example, were in trouble, and that 
some private banks were experiencing difficulties with the loans made 
by them. And we said so. The crisis broke during the summer and the 
beginning of the autumn, and 1 must say that even we were surprised to 
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see how right we were. One of the main problems of the financial and 
trading systems, is, as you very rightly said, the lack of consensus on 
basic issues among the major trading nations. I also agree with you 
when you say that all the flows of trade are interlinked, and when you 
mention the fact that there are problems in East-West trade which will 
have repercussions on other trade flows. I was recently in Brazil, and 
the Brazilians told me that they have lost 40 per cent oftheir exports to 
Argentina in two months. 40 per cent! The explanation is not very 
difficult to find. The situation is really a very delicate one. I sometimes 
use the image of the tide. T oday, the tide is very low, and when the tide is 
low you see the parts of the coastline which are not the nicest. It is 
evident that when producers cannot use theirproductioncapacitythey 
tend to look at the behaviour of their competitors and they may 
discover practices such as subsidies or dumping. When you cannot 
produce enough to cope with demand, you have no time to see what 
your partner is doing. But, today, each participant in world trade is 
looking at how competitors are managing their affairs; this explains 
the number of complaints about subsidies or dumping. 

AG; I raised this question, Mr Dunkel, because wherever I go and talk to 
people at the World Bank, IMF, UNCTAD, or even to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations—all of them say that we can only 
achieve as much as our members want to achieve. But 1 wonder 
whether GATT is not too limited a forum in which to discuss issues as 
interlinked with politics and international relations as those appearing 
on the agenda of the November 1982 meeting. 

DUNKEL: Can you offer me an alternative? 

AG: I can offer you an alternative which, unfortunately, is not an 
alternative. It seems to me that most of the international institutions 
are becoming more and more irrelevant, and incapable of coping 
politically or financially with the problems with which they are landed. 
Do you accept that you, the Director-General of GAIT, are the head 
of an organisation which is irrelevant to, and too constricted for, the 
problems it is trying to tackle? 

DUNKEL: No. I don’t agree with you. 

AG: Why don’t you agree with me? 

DUNKEL: 1 don’t agree with you becausci have twenty-five years of experience in 
international cooperation, and my experience shows me that the 
international community has always been tempted to look for new 
institutions when it was not able to work within the existing 
institutions; and that by trying to create new institutions, governments 
were attempting to escape obligations and commitments they had 
undertaken in the existing institutions. Each time we have lost two, 
three of four years in institutional examinations without solving the 
fundamental problems. 
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AG: With this experience of twenly-five years, do you feel that these 
institutions are becoming increasingly ineffective and inoperative? 

DUNKEL: My answer is that it is not the institutions which are becoming 
ineffective, it is the political willingness of governments to cooperate 
which is diminishing. 

AG: Yes, but we have heard that before. Thequestion is what has happened 
to that political will? 

1)1 iNKl'.i • It is always the same thing. When you have growth ofsevenor eight per 
cent, you can find a compromise. But, when the cake becomes smaller, 
and each side gives less in negotiations, the margin of flexibility 
narrows. There is avcryaptl’rcnchphrase which.says,7/(’sf/r^.r/flf;7£', 
il exi heuucoup plus facile, de partager la proxperiii que de partaker la 
diliiculte (‘It is muci) easiertoshare prosperity than adversity’)-1 can 
give you an example. When there was a world shortage of sugar, all the 
sugar exporters first ensured that national consumption was satisfied, 
and, then, if there was somcthingleft they exported it. All the countries 
which arc depending onimporlsdiscovered that inaperiodofshortage 
they could just forget about getting sugar from the traditional 
exporters. That is the reality. 

A(i Docs that mean that these institutions worked only while we were in 
the midst of affluence and growth? Surely institutions are judged in 
prosperity as in adversity? 

dunks;! : Yes. If our positions were reversed, 1 would put exactly the same 
questions to the Director-General, and 1 think you might give the 
same answers. Have you observed the political scene in Europe 
during the last year? What has happened? Where there were 
govern inents of the Centre or Right, the people went to the otherside in 
general eieclions. Where the l.eft was in power, the voters switched to 
the parlies of ihe Right. The politicians newly in power arc facing 
exactly the same problems, and often adopting the same policies. At 
this stage, the main priority is that governments should at least 
respect the commitments they have undertaken, not only for fair 
weather but also for the foul. All the alternatives such as bilateralism, 
bilateral reciprocity, or barter, would in the end go against the 
interest of the whole community. 

AG; How deep is the present economic crisis? Is it cyclical, or is it 
profoundly structural? 

DiJNKLl ; I think a profound clean-up of the economies is taking place. I think 
we have reached a turning point, and that we are slowly beginning to 
come out of the recession; the problem, as I see it, is that in the 
countries where economic activity is regaining momentum it is, very 
often, the importers who benefit from increase in demand and not the 
national producers. 

AG: Mr Dunkel, I want to proceed to the attempt by some member- 
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countries to enlarge the scope of GATT; such as the US proposals for 
including high technology and trade in services and investment. Do 
you think this is just a posture to neutralise Third World pressure? 
The declaration by the ministerial meeting of the Group of 77 reads, 
‘GATT should not become involved in new normative tasks in the 
services, investment policy, and high technology goods which would 
not only be detrimental to the interests of developing countries in 
international markets, but would hamper efforts aimed at reforming 
GATT in order to adapt it more closely to the needs and interests of 
developing countries’. The declaration also speaks of‘restructuring’ 
GATT. 

PUNKEL; Well, that is an expression of the feeling that GATT is not, in their 
view, sufficiently flexible enough to take care of the specific interests 
of the developing countries. In the Tokyo Round some decisions were 
taken to introduce into the GATT a number of dispositions which 
would help to facilitate the integration of developing countries into 
world trade. In general, developing countries feel this is not sufficient, 
and that GATT should be better adapted to serve the interests of the 
developing countries. That’s my understanding of what the G77 
means when it calls for a restructuring of the GATT. All that the US 
has asked for is that certain areas be examined in order to determine 
their possible relevance to the GATT. New proposals are always 
greeted with a certain amount of trepidation about their underlying 
motives. My interpretation of the US move may be too simple, but I 
think still that the developing countries have nothing to fear from a 
study. The US proposals represent the convergence of two trends. 
One is the growing importance of services in international relations, 
and the recognition that services are assuming an important position 
in international economic relations. The countries which have shown 
an interest in these proposals are the United Kingdom, the Nordic 
countries, Switzerland and, interestingly, a number of developing 
countries. I won't mention names because there is a common position 
on the G77, and I don't want to give the impression that there is a split 
of position. However, those with an interest in services immediately 
showed sympathy for the US proposal. The second point is perhaps 
more a philosophical one, and, in the context of our discussion about 
international institutions, you will understand this better. Some 
people with a long experience of international cooperation have said 
that international institutions are always negotiating the problems of 
the past, rather than the problems of the future; it is they who have 
convinced the US government that they would be well advised to take 
the first step into exploring new areas. My understanding of the 
United States' proposals (as they are put before GATT, not as they 
are presented or discussed in public), is that a thorough study should 
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be done of the sector of services. In my view, this study should not 
prejudge anything; there are already a number of international 
institutions active in the services area. It is only after such a study is 
completed that we should decide whether something can be done in 
the GAIT or elsewhere. 

AG: If that is all that the US is suggesting, it is difficult to understand why 
the G77 ministerial declaration should so unequivocally and strongly 
reject GATT involvement in these sectors? 

DUNKFL: Ah ycs, but as I told you earlier, we arc in the midst of negotia¬ 
tions .... 

AG. But if the United .States is seriously thinking in terms of the problems 
of tomorrow, then they must also recognise that, if they have 
technology or services or capital to export and the Third World has 
labour to export, America must dismantle all the laws restricting to 
labour, and allow the Third World to export what it can export... 

DUNKri I thought you were going to tell me that they should also look at the 
problems of the present, lhat is my position. As one of the main 
objectives of the November 1982 meeting is to try to regain the 
confidence of public opinion, economic circles, and governments in 
the international system and encourage international cooperation, 
one way to do this is for member-countries to reaffirm their 
commitment to the GAIT; to look at the area where there are 
divergences on interpretation; to ensure that the ‘grey area’ is not 
enlarged hut reduced; and, with regard to problems of the future, to 
initiate studies on certain areas which seem to have an increasing 
impact on the external relations of all countries. For example, 
international trade in ffsh has acquired fantastic dimensions, 
compared to what it was 20 years ago. I find nothing strange in the 
fact that some countries intcre.sted in this trade have asked GATT to 
undertake a study in this area. Now, as trade in fish is trade in goods, ^ 
no-one can say that it has nothing to do with the GATT. There is a 
dispute because some countries feel the study must take into account 
the results of the Law of the Sea conference which introduce some 
special problems. 

AG, But the truth of the matter is that the anxiety about the US proposals 
has, at its root, the fact that all advantages lie with the developed 
countries. Some decades ago the area of communications was 
uncharted territory. Today, it is swamped by the corporations and 
governments of the North, with Third World countries fighting for 
the last remaining wavelengths in the atmosphere. 

DUNKLl: Let's take aviation. Look at the evolution of the airlines in the 
Southeast Asian region. They are taking the market which belonged 
some years ago to the Americans and the Europeans. 1 think that 
what has happened in civil aviation will be repeated in other areas.' 
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AG. To be fair to the developing countries, the literature that the 
Americans have produced on the subject may have caused some of 
the anxieties they are experiencing. 

May I now turn to the situation of the developing countries? It is 
being suggested that the developing countries, particularly the non¬ 
oil countries with the worsening debt problem have nothing to offer 
to the developed countries as a concession at the GATT ministerial 
meeting; at best they can defend themselves against further inroads 
and onslaughts. Their situation cannot improve through any 
ministerial declarations or World Bank programmes unless these 
declarations are accompanied by a massive injection of liquidity. 
They must have liquidity to get out of the present situation. As a 
person who has watched this crisis develop, do you agree with this 
assessment? 

DUNKF.L: The GATT Secretariat has made great efforts to give an objective 
indication of the situation in the trade field, in terms of relations 
between the industrialised countries and the developing countries. 
Each one of the three major trading nations—that is Japan, the EEC, 
the United States—each one of them is exporting more to the Third 
World than to the two others combined. Why do we say this? Because 
it is a way to show that the demand of the developing countries is of 
paramount importance for sustained economic activity in the 
industrialised countries; that there is a real interdependence between 
the North and South. There are those who take the position that this 
is not the complete picture, since the trade was financed mainly by 
credits from industrialised countries which are no longer in a position 
either to recycle surplus oil revenues or to finance this trade. That's 
partly true, but it is clear that what has happened with Mexico and 
some others is encouraging the private sector of the banking system 
to be much more prudent than they were before. My approach to the 
problem is to say that I hope that it may be possible to re-establish 
confidence in the way in which governments can conduct their 
economic policies; that it will be understood that what we have to do 
is to create conditions which will help to prime the pump. It is evident 
that, in this respect, the financing of the development programmes in 
the developing countries will be very important. 1 think awareness of 
this inter-relationship is very important, and here I would express a 
point of view which is not shared by everyone, but is expressive of 
G ATT sentiment. Some say that one can't think of liberalisation until 
the recession is over. Our position is that, if you want to reactivate the 
world economy, then you need a clear statement by trading nations 
that they will maintain open markets; otherwise no one will take the 
risk of investing. It is not only high interest rates which have 
dampened productive investments; it is also the impression that if you 
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are going to invest in an industrialised country for export to 
developing countries (not capital goods, but consumer goods), you 
may encounter the risk of new restrictions. Countries such as India 
and Brazil have been curtailing imports as a result of balance of 
payments problems. If you invest in a developing country with the 
hope of producing not only for the local markets but also for export, 
you face the same risk of restrictions in the markets of the 
industrialised world. As long as the community of investors and the 
banking system have doubts about the way in which the trading 
system will work, this will be one more impediment to recovery. 
Thai’s Ihe position of the GATT Secretariat, and we attach great 
importance to the political statement emerging from the ministers’ 
meeting. We think that words are not enough: we don’t expect 
explosive and miraculous breakthroughs, but, at least, a clear 
indication that governments arc going to tackle some of the difficult 
problems of Ihe time. 

Aii: 1 low is the American position on Tair trade’ distinguished from ‘free 
trade’? 

DUNKi i.. In reciprocity? 

Aci: Yes. You have said that reciprocity can’t be unilateral. That’s very 
well put. What is the philasophy behind this? 

Dt'NKi I ■ I he fact IS that all contracting parties, without exception, have their 
sins. All governments, including the United States’ government, are 
under very strong protectionist pressure. Never, during the last 
twenty years, have 1 felt so much the shift in the United States towards 
the view that they should think first of their own interests and then 
those of the rest. This is very visible in the Congress, and the 
protectionist lobby is very .strong in the United States. All these 
notions such as bilateral reciprocity, fair trade, and so on, are some of 
the expressions of the ascendancy which these protectionist ten¬ 
dencies arc gaining in Ihe United States. By ‘fair’ trade I think they 
mean that they arc ready to open their markets to those whose 
markets are open to them. However, the world is not as simple as that 
and that is why we need the GATT and a multilateral trading system, 
because that is the best way to expand through the policies of 
liberalisation in one country producing similar policies in others. 
When you speak to me of new institutions, I can assure you that if we 
were to negotiate today a new trading system, it would be a much 
more permissive one than we have already. I can’t imagine a worse 
period to look at these problems, for the way would be open to all 
sorts of the most esoteric proposals. 

ACi: One last question. Is it ‘within the family’ or is it because of 
professional competitiveness that the UNCTAD Secretariat goes on 
.sniping at GATT? 
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DUNKEL: UNCTAD, UNIDO, World Bank, IMF, GATT, are all of the same 
family, and the worst service that the heads of these institutions and 
their secretariats could render to the international community is to 
spend time fighting one against the other. We are all working for the 
same objective, which is: to have governments cooperating in a 
multilateral context which is so important for the smaller countries. 
UNCTAD has a great advantage vis-k-vis the GATT, in that they can 
look at trade in relation with finance, money, and so on, because they 
have a wider mandate. GATT’s advantage vis-i-vis UNCTAD is that 
we have a treaty, so that we have not only our intellectual convictions 
in our contact with governments, but we can also make these 
governments aware that they have undertaken commitments, which 
they are either respecting or violating. UNCTAD has the same 
position in its commodity agreements. I think wc should work hand- 
in-hand and, if the UNCTAD Secretariat is looking critically at the 
GATT, well it is free to do so. We have also sometimes been very 
critical about how our governments are behaving. Perhaps, it is the 
way in which UNCTAD expresses itself? We are careful not to pass 
judgement on the activities of UNCTAD in the field of commodities 
because we recognise that it is a very difficult area; we are thankful for 
the efforts made by our friends of the UNCTAD Secretariat in this 
area. Many representatives of commodity country exporters come to 
see me and I always tell them that I don’t like institutional wars. I tell 
them that we should recognise that the countries which are not in 
favour of commodity agreements will not change their position, if 
they come before another institution to discuss the same problem. We 
should not add to the difficulties of the world with battles or disputes 
among members of the same family, working towards the same goals. 
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Publications of the 

BUREAU OF HYGIENE 
AND TROPICAL DISEASES 


• Tropical diseases 

• Communicable diseases 
• Environmental health 
• Community health 


Each month the Bureau of H/giene and Tropical Diseases publishes two compicmeriiary 
journals o1 selected and critical abstracts of relevant papers published in over 1100 journals, as 
well as book reviews, authoritative review articles and citations of governmental and rjther 
reports 

The Bureau's panel of ojei 200 abstractors consists mainly of university and research experts, 
and papers in most languages are abstracted into English Abstracts are grouped according 
to organism or theme toause abstracts of selected papers, often with critical crxnments, are 
published, these two journals represent an indispensable guide to the literature 

• IVopkal Diseases Bulletin 

emphasizes those aspects of particular relevance to tropical and subtropical countries and 
includes sections on medical parasitology, medical entomology, insecticides, venoms and 
community health, in addition to the main sections of tropical and communicable diseases 
About 3000 selected abstracts are published each year 

• Abstracts on Hygiene and Communicable Diseases 

covers aspects of health and disease of worldwide importance and includes sections on health 
services, food hygiene and poisoning, environmental pollution, as well as the major sections on 
bactenal, viral and other communicable diseases. Over 4000 selected abstracts are published 
each year 


For further information please write to The Drectw, Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Dseases, 
Keppel Street, London WCIE 7HT, England A free copy of either publication is available on 
request 


AFRICA: Tensions and Contentions 


CHRISTOPHER COKER 


Neo-conservatism and Africa: 
some common American 
fallacies 


To have doubted one’s own first principles is the mark of a civilised man. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


To approach American policy towards Africa through conservative writing is not 
without its dangers. It would be a mistake to take the views ofconservative writers 
as a point of reference by which to explain American behaviour. Probably every 
student of international relations has met with the conservative vie w in some shape 
or form and it seems only natural to assume that it has influenced American policy. 
Until recently this was not the case. When conservatives put pen to paper in the 
1960s it was largely in criticism of the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 

But if conservative writing cannot supply us with an historical explanation of 
American policy it can help us in another way: tocomprehend the preoccupations 
of the present administration through which they have found their voice. By 
looking at five representatives of conservative thinking I hope to explain some of 
the most striking features of Reagan's African policy: why, for instance, the U nited 
States remains hostile to SWA PO; why it prefers bilateral to multilateral aid; why 
it still sees the continent as a vast arena of conflict with the Soviet Union, in which 
victory is likely to go to the side that is prepared to arm its friends andco-opt them 
in the East - West struggle. These writers, of course, do not represent the totality of 
conservative opinion any more than they encompass the full range of American 
attitudes. The content of political life has never been fixed or static. Nevertheless it 
is no longer possible to understand American policy without reference to 
conservative and neo-conservative values. Only by looking to those values are we 
likely to find out what we need to know instead of answering the questions we have 
traditionally asked. 


Acheson and the Old Guard 

Three writers in particular exemplified conservative thinking in the 1960s: Dean 
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Acheson, George Ball and George Kennan. Not one of them is a Republican; they 
have each invited criticism from the right for their positions on a variety of issues: 
Acheson over China; Kennan for his disowning of containment; Ball for his 
criticism of the war in Vietnam after he had left the administration. That each 
disagreed so vehemently over American policy towards Africa in the years after 
1965 is in itself worthy of mention. 

Acheson’s disillusionment with the progress of events in Africa dated back to 
(he early 1960s. Since central control in many African countries was so tenuous, 
the machinery of government so recent, and the support upon which government 
drew so doubtful, their future seemed uncertain in the extreme. Acheson was not 
alone in suspecting that many post-colonial states had ‘human and material 
resources varying from none at all to toolittlc’or questioning whetherthepolitical 
promise of independence was less apparent than ‘its hollow and sterile image’.' 
Where he parted company with his Democratic colleagues was in taking this view 
to its logical conclusion: supporting the Rhodesian whites in 1965. His position 
was not a sign of disillusionment: it was to be expected of a man who, starting out 
with few i llusions, had rapidly drifted into an attitude of general indifference as to 
whether the process of decolonisation continued or not. 

Acheson took Rhodesia’s critics to task for their opposition to any electoral 
system but that of adult universal suffrage. He doubted whether the black 
population was ready for majority rule and challenged Britain’s insistence that it 
should he implemented according to an agreed timetable: 

I low fortunate were the American colonics in 1776 that there was no United Nations 
confronting (hem. I need hardly remind you that our constitution had nothingtosay 
about adult universal suffrage but did have a few pregnant paragraphs continuing the 
in.stilutions of slavery. 

Indeed Acheson saw nothing wrong in a suffrage based on the two eighteenth- 
century imperatives of literacy and property qualifications, and everything to 
praise in a constitution which put a premium on stability and order. His central 
thesis was quite simple: that the blackswould have an oppoTtunitytoenhancetheir 
political .statu.s, providing the rest of the world,andtheUnitedStates in particular, 
did not attempt to reduce Rhodesia to a state under siege.’ 

One need not take these arguments on trust to recognise that many 
conservatives felt that their views had not been given adequate attention. They 
were widely voiced even after Acheson’sdeath. For many years the Vice-President 
of Allegheny Ludlum Industries, a persistent critic of sanctions against Rhodesia, 
continued to draw the Senate's attention to the fact that those Africans who 
qualified for the vote, 10,000 in all, had received their training from, and in some 
cases continued to be employed by, foreign-owned corporations. He continued to 

' Dean Acheion, Present at the Creation. New York; Norton and Co., 1969, p 729. 

’ For Achesun's comments on Rhodesia sec 'The lawyers Rath to Peace', Virginia Quarterly Review 
42(3) Summer 1966; his foreword to Franco Nogueira's The Third World, London: Johnson 
Publications, 1967; his address to the Internationa) and Comparative Law Section of the American 
Bar Association, Washington DC, May 1968; and his address to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Washington DC, April 1969. 
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maintain that if sanctions were lifted and American management allowed to take 
charge of their wasting assets, the expansion of business would in time boost the 
number of the ‘qualified class' to whom the whites claimed to look in their plansfor 
‘responsible’ African rule.^ 

When one appreciates that such arguments with regard to the political 
importance of the market emphasised one of the favourite positions of American 
liberalism, then one can understand why many conservatives did not think their 
positions were conservative at all.^ One can understand it but one ought not to 
believe it, for their expectations of minority rule were based on a complete 
misreading of the Rhodesian constitution. In Southern Rhodesia the role of the 
blacks in such political exchanges as there were in this period was not impressive 
and in large measure ineffective. They found themselvesconstantlycircumscribed 
by urban regulations such as entry permits and housing regulations which made it 
difficult to mobilise the black workforce even if they had not been handicapped by 
the fact that approximately half of all employed males in Rhodesian towns were 
non-resident. 

That Acheson still clung to such views as he heldup to his death in 1971 seemsall 
the more incredible in the light of the constitution of 1969 which placed majority 
rule permanently out of reach by placing whites on one voters’ roll, and blacks on 
another. In principle, representational parity in the legislature was promised, but 
increased representation was based on an income tax formula which, for all 
practical purposes, guaranteed that a balance would never obtain, and that the rule 
of the white majority would obtain indefinitely. The provisions in the franchise 
and the composition and powers of the legislature were written to ensure that 
decisive power remained in the hands of a few.’ 

Although it is possible to be dismissive of the pious hopes that many 
conservatives genuinely entertained for eventual black rule, one should also 
recognise that the conservatives of the mid-1970s felt bound to support an 
established government in the face of revolutionary violence. This proved even 
more to be so after the internal settlement of 1978 which brought Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia into being. Scholars such as George Kennan saw in Muzorewa’s 
administration a chance for moderate reform and capitalist development and an 
opportunity to turn the black majority away from the guerillas to ‘responsible’ 
African leaders. It is important to recognise that neither his distaste for revolution 
nor his support for internal reform were the product of a passing mood. The 

' Slatemenl of E F Andrews, Vice-President of Allegheny Ludlum, US Policy lowards Southern 
Africa: Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations sub-commiltec on Africa, Senate, 
9^h Congress, 1st Session, I97S. 

* It is interesting that conservative nationalist leaders (Muzorewa prominent among them) hoped 
that the guerilla war might be made redundant by black actions within Rhodesia, particularly the 
withdrawal of labour. In 1971 he reminded the United Stales that the strike at the Shabani asbestos 
mines in the early I960s had sparked off the first serious political violence in Southern Rhodesia. 
(See Marcelle Roy, ‘The Contract Labour System and the Ovambo Crisis of 1971 in South-West 
Miiat’, African Studies Review I6(l)April 1973). 

’ Larence Bowman, Politics in Rhodesia: white power in an African stale, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973, p 52. 
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contlict in Zimbabwe may have passed into history; the conflict in Namibia is still 
with us. In supportingSouth Africa’sattempts to reach an internal settlement of its 
own in the territory, Kennan, like many American conservatives, has based his 
case on the claim that SWAPO docs not represent the Namibian people. 

Once again they arc the victims of their own historical understanding, and their 
scant regard for political reality. Like many neo-conservatives, Kennan remains 
oblivious to the fact that, in transferring power to Namibia’s tribal leaders, 
Pretoria has largely redistributed power according to categories of its own 
devising. In Namibia it has listened to petitions only from the groups it haschosen 
to recognise as the legitimate representatives of the black majority; it has 
recognised many that would not exist at all but for its recognition. When America 
first embarked on the present round of negotiations it identified 13 national 
organisations and 27 political parties all of which claimed to represent a 
constituency that deserved to be included in any future distribution of power.* 
Many may or may not have been creatures of South Africa's making but South 
Africa had clearly provided each with a role simply by permitting them to petition 
at all. I'hc claims and counter-claims of the various groups have barely disguised 
the old imperatives of divide and rule. 

One suspects that the real reason why many conservatives are oblivious to the 
real situation is their peculiarly blinkered understanding of majority rule. In 1979 
Kennan wroteofZimbabwc-Rhodesiathattherewasnoevidencethat the guerillas 
commanded widespread support, an observation made before the elections of 
I9R0 which toppled Muzorewa’s government in a humiliating defeat: 

The demand is in effect that a monopolyof powcrbcatoncc conferred on theseoutside 
leaders on no stronger justification than their own assertion that they are the people 
who possess it. What would follow should this be done would no doubt be rule in the 
name ol the majority. This is mil the same as majority rule.’ 

It is a view to be found in one of the most important works on Africa to have been 
produced by the American right in the past three years: Kenneth Adelman’s 
AJrican Realities, a contribution to the neo-conservative case which helped win 
him the deputy-ambassadorship at the United Nations. For Adciman as for 
Kennan the guerilla movements have become the foremost exponents of the view 
that majority rule means democratic rule, yet the principal enemy of the 
democratic principle. The favourable reception of his book by the conservative 
fraternity must be ascribed not to the novelty ofhis thesis but to its relevance at a 
critical moment in American history. By the end of Carter’s Presidency many 
Americans felt exasperated at the criticism hurled in their direction at the betrayal 
of freedom, despite the fact that many Third World countries knew very tittle 
freedom themselves. The criticism of the Afro-Asian members of the United 

* Slalfinenl of William Sehaufele, Assistant Secretary for African Affairs; US Policy towards Africa: 
Hearings befiire the Cummittcc on Foreign Affairs, sub-cummittec on Africa, Senate, 94th 
Congre.ss, 2nd Session, May 1976, p .1(16, 

’ George Kennan, The ( loud of Danger: some current problems of American foreign policy, New York: 
Little and Brown, 1970, p 74. 
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Nations had already drawn the fire of Daniel Moynihan who had mounted a brief 
counter-attack in the mid-1970s specifically based on the defence of civil and 
political liberties enjoyed by the United States but by few other countries: 

Cataloguing the economic failings of other countries is something to be done out of 
necessity, not choice, but speaking for political and civil liberty and doing so in detail 
and in concrete particulars is something that can surely be undertaken by Americans 
with enthusiasm and zeal.' 

Adelman took up Moynihan's exhortation in preci.sely the spirit he prescribed. 
In view of Africa’s ‘sorry record on political and civil freedom' the Carter 
administration’s push for majority rule in Southern Africa seemed excessively 
naive. ‘It was based as Dr Johnson once said about second marriages’, Adelman 
continued, ‘more on hope than experience. Black rule assures only that; rule by 
blacks. It may alter conditions for the common African by substituting black 
repression for white repression, or it may lead to even harsher restrictions on 
personal liberty.” 

It is no wonder then that most American conservatives have criticised S WAPO 
for being an Ovambo-based party that will rule Namibia exclusively in their 
interests. Most of the hostility manifested towards the movement derives in fact 
from what is seen as its sectarian character which is frequently labelled 'populist' 
by its critics. If they knew a little moreabout African history they might admit that 
most political movements in the 1950s were only ‘patron parties’ themselves, 
representing traditional sectarian interests such as the Botswana Front’s defence 
of the Bechuana Chieftainship or modernising elites whose opposition to colonial 
rule was limited to the form in which it was expressed. In Tanganiyka, Britain’s 
recognition of TANU proved so inadequate, despite ten years of permitted 
political activity, that Nyerere felt obliged to resign the premiership very shortly 
after independence had been won, in order to reinforce his own position in the 
party hierarchy. 

In Namibia, where SWAPO has been denied a chance to organise itself 
constitutionally, party activism in its Ovambo form may become one of the few 
cohesive elements in Namibian society and one of the few political realities of that 
ill-defined term ‘majority rule’. Indeed, it is to be doubted whether a ‘national’ 
party can ever be a popular party in all but a few African states. SWANU used to 
claim to represent the majority in the early 1960s because its support did notcome 
exclusively or even largely from the largest tribal group, the Ovambo. In its eyes 
SWAPO was only a ‘popular’ party because it was Ovambo-based. In the 
Namibian context, popularand national are not necessarily interchangeable terms 
as many conservatives like to think. By proscribing SWAPO, the South Africans 
have prevented one from becoming the other. 

' Daniel Moynihan, A Dangerous Place. London: Seeker and Warburg. 1979; see also Moynihan, 
‘The United SUiles in Opposition’, Commentary, March 1975, p 41; ‘A Biography of Turtle Bay’, 
Harvard Journal of International Law 17 (3) Summer 1976; and ‘Moynihani.sm at the United 
Nations‘, TTiird World Quarterly 2 (3) July 1980, pp 500-21. 

’ Kenneth Adelman, African Realities, New York: Crane, Russak and Co., 1980, p 131. 
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Ball argued that since the West insisted on maximum intercourse in dealing with 
the socialist world it could not logically object to a dialogue with South Africa. The 
Afrikaners had only remained relatively impervious to Western ideas because they 
had been condemned to semi-isolation, if those ideas are to be effective,’ Ball 
argued, ‘we must break down the barriers that shut the people of that nation from 
the rest of the world.' Nevertheless, Ball went on to draw conclusions with which 
not all conservatives would have agreed. In doing so he joined with those who 
questioned the social objectives that the United States had set as much as its 
methods of achieving them. He believed that majority rule if it came too soon 
would undermine the fabric of South African society; that far from liberating the 
blacks it would turn the republic into an ‘economic slum’."’ 

Not surprisingly, Kennan’s argument in favour of communication is based not 
on a reading of South African history but on a reading of America’s relations with 
the Soviet Union. While recognising that the two countries may not agree on 
apartheid, he believes that cooperation in other fields will create a political climate 
favourable to political change. Recently, he has taken his liberal colleagues to task 
for insisting that there is no alternative to revolution; for denying that there has 
been progress on the political front; for maintaining that the defeat of white 
supremacy will advance thedemocraticcause. For Kennan, this is the greatest self- 
deception of all. For those who think like him such millennarian views ignore the 
fact that neither race can live without the other: the whites cannot survive without 
black labour, the blacks cannot without white expertise. If this is true it follows that 
the demand for the United States to intervene is not a demand for useful action, but 
n demand that it strike an heroic, if useless, pose. Kennan firmly believes that the 
United Slates should not strike it, He is neither attempting to offer the United 
States us a model of a multi-racial society norholdingup its own experience of civil 
rights as a facsimile of the future: what he is doing is submitting a plea for non¬ 
intervention and hoping against hope that the future will hold the promise of 
peaceful change." 

Both Kennan and Ball in fact reprc.sent a school of thought for which the limits 
of power have become more real than the resources at the disposal of those who 
exercise it: for which the consequences of decision-making are rarely simple and 
never predictable. For both men political influence is a process not a resource; 
indeed, it is only real in the exact measure that those called upon to exercise it can 
discern the elements that give it form and content. Instead of lobbyingforpolitical 
reforms which might well undermine the competitive viability oftheSouth African 
economy or, at the very least, the business confidence of the white community, the 
United States would be well advised to recognise that an expanding economy can 
itself be an instrument of change, and that the internal dynamics of change offer the 
only hope of reform without violence. 

Cicorge Ball The Discipline of Power, Boslun: Little and Brown, 1968, p 254. 

" Kennan, The Cloud of Danger op. cit.; for Kennan's earlier views see 'Hazardous Courses in 

Southern Africa', Foreign Affairs 49 (2) January 1971; for Ball's most recent views see ‘Asking for 

trouble in South Mr'Ki'.AllanlicMonthly, October 1977, pp 43-51. 
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In his book, The Discipline of Power, Ball had laid particular stress on ‘the 
encouragement of internal change.. .brought about through free interplay with 
the outside world, resulting in the liftingof repressive measures and the creation of 
a climate of frank debate.' This has remained the conservatives’ dream, the 
justification for their advocacy of non-intervention. Unfortunately, a climate of 
frank debate is hardly likely to flourish while freedom of assembly, free speech, and 
even expressions of support for change, continue to be proscribed by law. In their 
support for internal change Ball and Kennan have tended to obscure rather than 
illuminate the political realities. Above all, their argument is based on the 
supposition that the blacks have finally been given a chance to articulate their 
demands and the whites to respond to them. Unfortunately, the ruling National 
Party still remains a volksbewegung or ‘peoples movement’, rather than a political 
party in the strict sense, because it has established only the most rudimentary 
contact with the black majority. There is no political environment in which 
freedom of speech, even if allowed, would find political expression. But freedom of 
speech is still a long way off. 

South Africa’s<7pflr/Aeiyiegislation,its6,000 laws and4,000rcgulations—not to 
mention its 60 public security statutes—has effectively stifled political expression 
and created an environment in which participation can have no meaning for the 
participants other than the role-playing in which the government likes to engage. 
In principle, the South Africans like to deny they have any political prisoners; in 
practice, those convicted of criminal offences which may be no more serious than 
membership of a banned organisation have been confronted with a simple choice; 
of being banned or being ignored, of suffering prosecution for attempting to 
change a system through which many would prefer to work, or joining the ranksof 
those who wish to overthrow it. 

It requires little insight to understand why Ball as well as Kennan have remained 
silent on the issue. Both are trapped by the ambiguities of their own position, for 
they have no wish to see the blacks challenge white supremacy by embarking upon 
a course of action which would probably invite further repression and render their 
own non-interventionist posture even more questionable than it already is. To 
strike a balance between the conflicting claims of both parties; to understand each 
party's position, in no way requires the rejection of non-violent reform but it does 
require greater insight. Non-violence can never be a policy objective, only a means 
of achieving it; whether majority rule is eventually achieved, non-violently ornot. 
South Africa’s continuing refusal to entertain it obviously leaves the nationalists 
with very few options, and even fewerexpectations, of apcaceful transfer of power. 

A Matter of Culture 

Central to conservative thinking is a critique of African society which explains 
much of the stridency of conservative writing. The contrast between the post- 
colonial states of the early 1960s—many of which have not lived up to their 
promise—and the early development of the United States opened the way to the 
peculiar cultural chauvinism of the Moynihan era; that sense of temporal 
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perspective which made it possible for men like George Kennan—who had little or 
no direct experience of Africa themselves—to compare the history of their own 
country with the recent experience of many African states, and to consider that the 
United States offered the only example of progress without violence. Whatever 
else may be true of conservative thinking, one question is uppermost in their 
minds: can Africa develop economically without following the American model? 
Kennan’s point of departure is the answer he provides in The Cloud of Danger (p 
112) when evoking the memory of Wisconsin in the 1850s: 

... I am moved to recall that the Wisconsin of that day was very much what we today 
would call an underdeveloped country. Well, those people worked hard ... and 
Wisconsin prospered ... under their administration. Had the Wisconsinites been a 
lazy, violent people devoted more to war than to industry - had we wasted what little 
substance we had on civil strife of one sort or another, or had we been for other reasons 
unsuccessful ... would we today be seen as the possessors of a peculiar virtue vis-d-vis 
the more developed countries entitling us to put claims on their beneficence and to 
demand of them that they exert themselves to promote their development? And isno 
credit whal.soevcr to be given in this modern world for the old-fashioned American 
virtues of thrift, honesty, tolerance, civil discipline and hard work? 

This is enough to justify Kennan in making some very critical judgments, in 
particular that Al rica has only itself to blame for its own underdevelopment. There 
is. of course, a striking diflerence between Africa and the United States which 
Kennan admits: Africa is much poorer in resources, some countries in greater 
degree than others. But (here is no clear sign inhisargumentthatthisqualification 
is intended to alter his essential conclusion. In putting forward the thesis that the 
West, far from being responsible for Africa’s underdevelopment, offers the only 
extim pie of how to escape from its present cycle of economic crisis. Kennan takes a 
romantic view of American history which hardly accords with the facts. Worse 
still, he is not sufficiently rigorous in his historical analysis to appreciate how 
i rrcicvant mat experience may be to the African condition. Much of what he writes 
derives from a historical myth that sits somewhat uneasily on the unhistorical 
nature of his thinking. 

While Kennan’s appeal to history might mean something to an American 
audience for whom the image of a settler .society still offers a seductive and 
plausi ble vision of the past, it means nothing al all to an African audience. It is one 
thing to argue that the United States was totally underdeveloped when the first 
settlers broke into the Great Plains; it is quite another to neglect to mention the 
economic and social dilTerences between the world of the 1850s and the world of 
today. Does America's experience a hundred years ago tell us what we need to 
knowabouttheproblemsofdevelopmentinthe I980s?ls there any real connection 
bet ween a group of pioneers in a continent rich in natural resourcesand fertile land 
and a population which has to contend with spiralling population growth, soaring 
energy costs, low productivity and rampant inflation? Are the lessons of the open 
frontier at all relevant to a country in the throes of development? 

A similar view is to be found in African Realities, where Adelman defines the 
African mentality as compounded of inertia, excessive self-regard and an 
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unwillingness to accept any blame for its mistakes. He sees in this attitude a 
monstrous self-deception which has given rise to the claim that the West is largely 
responsible for the economic catastrophe which Africa is presently confronting. 
Adelman paints a stark picture of a continent where absolute poverty instead of 
declining is gaining substantial ground, where seven in ten countries are actually 
sinking even deeper into poverty. As aid officials repeatedly attest, many African 
states cannot even be described as developing countries: many are not developing 
at all. 

For all the virtues of Adelman's book—and it has its virtues, particularly in 
challenging some noted liberal shibboleths—it is Hawed work which even the most 
sympathetic reviewer can hardly overlook. For Adelman, like so many neo¬ 
conservatives, is an outsider not only to his own profession (which is largely 
liberal-oriented) but also to the culture which he describes. He is therefore 
imperfectly fitted to mediate between the two. Like Kennan he is uncomfortable in 
any world but his own. 

The fault is quite common among American conservative writers. Although 
Daniel Moynihan takes Africa’s leaders to task for refusing to recognise that their 
anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist rhetoric is every bit as foreign to Africa as the 
colonialist and imperialist ideas to which they arc opposed, neither he nor 
Adelman are prepared to admit that their own prescriptions, rooted as they are in 
America’s own experience, may bear little relevance to the developing world. 
Indeed, Adelman (p 132) criticises American liberals for trying to encourage 
Africa to adopt indigenous solutions to African problems; 

It is one thing to claim (with a good measure of truth) that Africa will not soon adopt 
traditional Western values but quite another to say that Africa should not adopt them 
and further that the United States should not even promote its goals. 

America’s own values, however, are asforeign to Africa as they are to the rest of the 
Third World. Those values may have useful application in the United States; they 
do not have a universal significance and validity. 

Adelman’s criticism of Africa is in part an understandable reaction against the 
facile treatment of Western ‘responsibility’ for its ills. Many Africans have not 
helped themselves by blaming the West for everything that has gone wrong in the 
past twenty years. Until recently, of course, it was possible for them to draw 
invidious comparisons between Soviet and Western ambitions. Their suspicions, 
after all, were rooted in a colonial past which formed a historical prologue to the 
present predominance of Western interests. More often than not the West, by 
continuing to intervene, provided Africa’s leaders with an excuse to interpret their 
problems in the light of the troubles visited upon the continent in the recent past. 

In the last few years, however, many have begun to recognise that it is not only 
the West that has made Africa what it is—Marxism-Leninism offers no more of a 
prophylactic. Soviet^models are just as irrelevant; indeed, the more enlightened 
East European economists well understand the exploitative relationship between 
their own societies and the Third World. Some even question, given their own state 
of ‘medium development’, whether their trading partners in Africa will not be left 
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just as much at the mercy of international price fluctuations and just asdependent 
upon the export of primary commodities rather than manufactured goods. 

Adelman does not make this point, however. Instead he weakens his case by 
stating it in a way (p 136) that is frivolous: 

traditional African religiDn.s are entirely void of notions such as ‘fate' or ‘the forces of 
history' marching towards progress and redemption (Christianity) or prosperity and 
liberation (Marxism). In the traditional African religious scheme an injury, death or 
calamity can be explained only in direct personal terms as stemming from individual or 
ancestral ill-will. Thi.s mind could lead some Africans to track the evils of an lanSmith 
or apartheidnot tochanceorto historicalforccsbut todirect personal ill-will stemming 
from the West. 

This is to take refuge in a kind of cultural determinism that seems more like 
evasion than explanation. As longas Americanconservatives remain soconvinced 
of the universal validity of their own culture they are unlikely to appreciate its 
limitations. Many Fnglish conservatives by comparison begin with the premise 
that their own culture is not necessarily anideal to which all societies should aspire. 
Indeed, in the comparatively recent history of Africa’s contact with the West, the 
gulf between the ideal development modeland the brutal facts of poverty has never 
been greater, As Patrick Marnham describes so graphically, neither capitalist 
models nor sociali.st prescriptions have anything to olTer Africa as a blueprint for 
social behaviour. Indeed, the material change to African societies produced by 
contact with the North explains why their experience of Northern models has 
served to reinforce the scepticism of an entire generation of African leaders and 
made hypocrites and self-servers of the rest: 

It is as local representatives of these expatriate forces that the leaders of independent 
Africa can feel most secure. But it is of the first importance to the African leaders that 
their complicity in this deal is not acknowledged.” 

Adelman’s didactic tone— his fervid embrace of free enterprise carries with it at 
least two significant implications. The first is that free cnterpriseisstillas strong in 
the American imagination asever. Inthatsensemostconservativesdifferhardlyat 
all from their liberal peers who still look upon Africa as a tabula rasa for theirown 
economic nostrums. Secondly, if their tone differs from that of authentic 
liberalism it is only because their expectations are more muted. They have at least 
broken with a tradition which dates back to 1947 when Truman confidently 
expected that America would be able to raise the world’sstandard of living by 2 per 
cent, when Kennedy hoped that the Foreign Assistance Act would successfully 
push the world’.s population intosclf-sustained growth even though the foreign aid 
programme never amounted to more than $4 billion a year. 

No one in the United States believes that the country can rescue the developing 
world by its exertions but there arc still many who imagine that it can set it an 

” Tamas Szenles, 'Our Economic. Technological and Scientific Relations with Developing 

Countries’, Valosag (Budapest) March, 1977. 

" 1‘atrick Marnham, fan/oi/lc Invasian: despatches from contemporary Africa, London: Jonathan 

Cape, 19S0, p 197. 
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example. Nothing else explains the present administration’s predilection for 
helping countries bilaterally rather than muitilaterally than the fact that it is easier 
to persuade them to pursue American devebpment models. The goals may be 
more modest; the objectives remain much the same. In short, the premises on 
which the neo-conservatives’ approach to Africa is based have merely served to 
obscure rather than illuminate their own understanding of how American policy 
should develop. These premises have so distorted their perceptions that they have 
failed to appreciate how little their conceptions actually conform to the reality that 
they are meant to describe. 

Edward Luttwak and some Lessons in Strategy 

Africa’s strategic position has captured the attention of American conservatives 
only since Soviet intervention in Angola. This is particularly true of one of its main 
spokesmen, the strategist Edward Luttwak. Luttwak does not take up discussion 
of American policy lightly. With his characteristic thoroughness he acts upon the 
belief that it reflects a degree of self-deception that can on no account be justified 
and his subsequent critique is challenging precisely because this self-deception has 
in the past been very real. Luttwak’s arguments represent the response of many 
conservatives who find themselves at a loss to understand the indecisiveness and 
indecision of the Carter years. In Carter’s policy they have found a metaphor for 
the dangerous belief that virtue is its own reward. 

Like Adelman, Luttwak advocates measures that combine a proper regard for 
American interests with a broad understandingofthestrengthsand weaknessesof 
America's position. His is a plea for realism and a true fidelity to historical 
experience. The United States must accept the world as it is and deal with African 
leaders in the real world, not as it apprehends them in the world of its own making. 
11 is hardly surprising that Luttwak feels more at home with the globalists than with 
the Africanists with their somewhat narrower perspective. The globalist has to 
recognise the wider meaning and implications of his policies; the specialist's vision 
is necessarily more restricted. 

The main platform of Lutt wak's attack on Carter’s policy on Africa is built on 
four excuses that were seen to justify inaction in the face of Soviet adventurism. 
The first is that the Soviet Union is a power of the second ran k that cannot translate 
its military power into political influence and which, accordingly, will never be 
able to consolidate its position. Luttwak sees noevidence forthisargument. Soviet 
intervention in Ethiopia and Angola has shown all too clearly that its armed forces 
have developed a highly effective interventionist force which has managed to 
shape recent events in Africa to its own design. To some extent this is true: both in 
1976 and 1978 the United States Navy had to reverse its earlier decision to send a 
naval task force to the South Atlantic and the Gulf of Aden because no one knew 
what they could accomplish once they had arrived. In May 1978, a five-nation 
NATO task force, which steamed off the Horn in the hope of reassuring the 
Somalis during their war against Ethiopia, denied itself air cover so as not to 
provoke the Soviet Union or its allies. 
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But to criticise the Ford and Carter administrations for not showing the flag is to 
miss the most important point. American military power proved ineffective only 
because its diplomacy was bankrupt. At best, the deployment of a few ships could 
have achieved only an uneasy combination of bluff and threat as distinct and 
unrelated measures, but it is precisely the lack of relation which would have robbed 
them of significance. In Angola the OAU made it quite clear that the civil war was 
neither a struggle for communism nora struggle against it, but the culmination of a 
struggle for independence which had continued unabated since 1961 and to which 
the United States had shown itselfless than sympathetic. In 1978, America found 
herself so dependent on OAU support for the Zimbabwe and Namibia 
negotiations that she felt constrained to take note of its complete opposition to 
support for Somalia, particularly in the context of what one of its communiqu6s 
described as ‘hypothetical strategic situations' in the Red Sea. By ignoring the 
historical context in which American policy should be understood, Luttwak 
Ignores the extent to which the UnitcdStatesfoundiLselfinan impossible situation 
in the mid-1970s. To make light of thccircumstanccsis to come perilously closeto 
special pleading. 

Luttwak dismisses the first excuse as nothing more than a case of‘cognitive 
dissonance’. He accepts that the second must be taken more seriously: the claim 
that Soviet succe,s.se.s have been mode.st and ephemeral. Whether it is true or not is 
not for him an argument of much importance. It is the tenacity with which the 
Soviet Union has held on to Africa, its refusal to admit defeat, its reluctance to 
write off an investment oven after it has suffered a notable setback, that makes it a 
formidable opponent. 

In making this point, Luttwak fundamentally misconceives the real nature of 
the Soviet challenge. Time and experience have taught the Soviet Union that 
success is often dearly bought. The Soviet Union isas much at a loss a.s is the United 
States to make sense of the discontinuity of political behaviour in Africa or to 
explain the palpable gap between what many African Marxists claim to represent 
and the interests for which they really stand. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union has 
come to terms with the reality of African politics much more than its rivals. At least 
It has taken to heart developments since 1974—the collapse of the monarchy in 
Flhiopia, the retreat of white power in the South, the second Congress of the 
Congolese Workers Party—these all appear to support the contention that Soviet 
policy is running with the grain of history, not against it. 

As Robert l.egvold argues, this, in turn, has given it the self-confidence to act 
decisively in Angola and Ethiopia, the confidence to airlift a huge amount of 
equipment to the front, and the determination to press home every advantage as 
and when it appears.''' 

In short, Soviet tenacity is explained by a reading of history which may prove 
erroneous but which undeniably has given the Soviet Union greater confidence 
than the United States, Nevertheless, success may produce its own problems: its 

Robert Lcgvold,‘'rhe Soviet Union’.?.Strategic Stake in Africa’, in JenniferSeymourWhittakcr(ed) 

Africa and the United Slalci, New York: New York University Press. 1978, pp 154-87. 
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position may well become more tenuous as their world becomes larger and its 
frame of reference more complex. The Soviet position must, after all, be seen in its 
proper perspective. In Angola the Soviet Unionstill insists on convertible currency 
dealings, even though trade between the two countries has actually declined and its 
surplus on current account is nowless than $60 million. Although theSoviet Union 
agreed to set up a joint commission in 1978 to coordinate the activities of its own 
personnel, it did not consider it worthwhile to set up a bilateral economic 
commission to expand trading links between the two countries. Instead of harping 
on Soviet successes, Luttwak might ask himself whether there is much tofear from 
Marxist-Leninist states like Mozambique, whose ideological credentials are still 
not taken seriously in Moscow, whose aid and investment comes almost entirely 
from thcWest,and whose planners co ntinue tobecautionedbySovictadvisersnot 
to press ahead too quickly with socialist programmes that may make sense in 
principle but may hold dangers for a developing country in the throes of an 
economic crisis. 

Luttwak might also take note of the fact that the very tenacity for which he 
admires the Soviet Union may prove its undoing. In spite of considerable Soviet 
military aid, 2,000 Soviet troops and 15,000 Cubans, the Ethiopian government 
has been unable to defeat, or even contain, the many nationalist movements within 
its territory. The Soviet Union has found thecountry's rugged terrain unconducive 
to counter-insurgency elTorts against nationalist forces; forces which may differ in 
organisation and ideology but are alike in their opposition to Amharic rule. The 
Cubans, still 20,000 strong in Angola, have found it difficult to defeat UNITA, or 
even to defend the south against South African incursions which have become so 
extensive that they defy description as mere raids. The stalemate in both countries 
brings into question the main attraction of Soviet assistance—the swiftness of its 
response. 

For the moment, however, there is no evidence that the conservative 
community in the United States is likely to take either of these qualifications 
seriously. The government of Angola still remains unrecognised seven years after 
coming to power; aid to Mozambique is still held up in Congress for want of any 
confidence in its professions of non-alignment. A reconciliation between the 
Soviet failure to make good its initial advantage and America's apparent 
unwillingness to compete on the same terms is too obvious to need comment. It 
makes vivid, as nothing else can, the self-defeating policy many conservatives 
advocate. American reverses are no more irredeemable than Soviet successes. To 
a large extent, American defeats are self-inflicted. 

The third excuse for inaction which Luttwak attacks is one of the most telling. 
For it rests ‘not on mere precedent but on a theory—specifically an inverted 
political economy unconsciously Marxist in which the economic is to dictate the 
political and not vice versa in the common experience of mankind’. Such an 
excuse, which obviously appeals to a country of America’s economic resources, 
has no more substantive content for Luttwak than it has for Adelman or Kcnnan. 
In Luttwak’s view, Africa’s leaders are not interested in economic rewards 
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because they arc not particularly interested in development. They are more 
interested in their own survival. At least they can be assured that the Soviet 
Union will keep them in power if they provide military bases for more wide- 
ranging operations: an airfield in Conakry (Guinea), a naval base at Berbera 
(Somalia). They can also have the satisfaction of being recognised as 
‘progressive’ rulers assured of a place in the pantheon of Marxist heroes by virtue 
of the ideological Justification produced to excuse the Soviet Union’s 
association with regimes that in all other respects fit somewhat uneasily into the 
Marxist-Leninist dialectic. 

Luttwak makes an important point; that provided with the instrumentalities of 
the state itself, but not with the social relations that give them substance, many 
African dictators rule in a state of chronic insecurity. Both the Bokassas and 
Nguemas needed arms to maintain themtselves in power; only Nguema, however, 
could rest assured that he would be acclaimed as a progressive ruler in the Soviet 
Union. Western clients like Boka.ssa incurred nothing but vilification in the 
French pre.ss and caused nothing but embarrassment to its rulers. Too often they 
were dismissed as ersatz radicals—to quote Marx on the German leaders of the 
necessary but impossible bourgeois revolution of the mid-nineteenth century— 
‘the comedians of a world order whose heroes are long since dead’.'* 

Yet it is precisely because revolution is impossible though necessary in Africa 
that the Soviet Union is likely to find itself supporting a lost cause. The Soviet 
Union is much less the disposer of power than a master of appearances. In 
Ethiopia it has singularly failed to persuade Mengistu to move from military rule 
to something at least approaching a Marxist-Leninist party system; in Guinea- 
Bissau it failed to prevent Cabral from being overthrown in a military coup; in 
Angola it failed to unseat Agostinho Neto in 1977 just as it had failed to promote 
Daniel Chipenda’s challenge to his leadership four years earlier. 

At the same time, in order to alert their countrymen to what they see as a very 
real threat to Western interests, many conservatives too often gloss over the very 
real power of which the United States and its allies continue to dispose. It may be 
true that the Americans, unlike the Ea.st Germans, do not provide their clients 
with security guards, airforce pilots or protection against palace coups, but many 
of them arc prisoners of the system that put them in power. Zaire is one of two 
African countries which have been forced to denationalise European companies 
in the face of hostility of the market, and to agree to 1MF management of its main 
financial and governmental institutions. What V S Naipaul describes as 
Mobutu’s 'African nihilism’ provides both an occasion and excuse for Western 
rescue missions which have succeeded in tying Zaire’s leader even more into the 
web of Western interests. 

Luttwak cannot have his case both ways. He cannot, on the one hand, portray 
Africa’s rulers as public figures whose shrillness of expression at the UN tend to 
vary inversely with the weight of responsibility for their own actions; whose 
clamorous voices are those of public figures who are well aware that the 1973 oil 
" cited in Karl Marx: Early Texts, Oxford: Blackwell's Political Texts, 1971, p 117. 
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crisis put an end to any hope of control over their own economies. He cannot put 
forward this claim and, at the same time, insist that the only measure of Western 
influence is whether those selfsame rulers deem it prudent to consult with 
American ambassadors before undertaking any major initiative in foreign 
affairs. 

Luttwak’s final barb is directed at those who contend that the United States 
should try to restrain the Soviet Union from irresponsible behaviour. Although 
this excuse is more of a straw man than the others, here he is at his most 
disarmingly puckish: 

The Soviet Union is a child to be socialised; its behaviour is that of the robust infant 
just old enough to enter a nursery school; a trifle unruly perhaps (a sign of good 
health) but essentially a good boy. What the child needs is some regulation of his 
habits and then sound teaching. So that he will be able to make himself useful in turn 
when he grows up (i.e. ‘to engage the Soviets in positively approaching the problems 
of the world’).'* 

Luttwak is no doubt right to challenge the increasingly accepted view that 
there is no fundamental difference between the ultimate purposes of Soviet and 
American policy. He is doubtless also right to point out what has changed in 
recent years is not Soviet capabilities but its confidence to make use of them. But 
to approach Soviet policy globally is not without its dangers. The most common 
mistake is to take those capabilities as a point of reference by which to measure 
Soviet political will. What he does not ask is what had changed between 1965-75. 

First, and most obvious, the collapse of the Portuguese Empire which was the 
logical outcome of fifteen years of Western procrastination. In Ethiopia the 
United States supported a regime that was not only corrupt but incapable of 
asking, let alone answering, the major questions of social development. The 
military coups which ousted Gaetano and Haile Selassie in the same year can 
even be seen as a direct outcome of American inaction (though not of the kind 
that Luttwak addresses). 

Secondly, it is not at all clear from his analysis whom he would think the more 
short-sighted: Dr Kissinger for lecturing the Soviet Union about what detente 
was about, or the Henry Kissinger who complained about Soviet involvement in 
Angola long before he began to talk about Soviet intervention. For it must not be 
thought that the Soviet Union was entirely insincere when it declared that its 
intervention in Angola was actually an investment in detente after Kissinger had 
abandoned the Geneva talks on the Middle East the previous year. In Angola, as 
in the Middle East, the Soviet Union had legitimate security interests which it 
could surrender only at grave risk to detente itself 1 have argued elsewhere' ’ that, 
as long as Southern Africa was a Western sphere of interest, resource denial was 

'* Edward Luttwak, The Strategy of Inaction’ in W Scott Thompson (ed) The Third World: premises 
of US policy, San Francisco: Institute for Contemporary Studies, 1978; for a similar view, see 
Anthony Harrigan, ‘Africa and US Foreign Policy: a realist’s view’ in USNatlomlSecurity Toliry in 
the Decade ahead. New York: Crane, Russak and Co., 1978, pp 227-53, 

Christopher Coker, ‘Adventurism and Pragmatnm; the Soviet Union, COMECON and relations 
with African states’. International Affairs, Autumn 1981, pp 618-33. 
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largely a matter of strategy rather than economics. After 1972, however, when 
the Cast Europeans began to look to the region as a possible source of cheap raw 
materials, the competition between East and West became more direct and 
potentially more dangerous both in terms of its impact on political stability and 
superpower relations. Kissinger placed too much emphasis on strategic matters, 
too little on (he commercial interc.sts of the Soviet Union’s allies. In his 
preoccupation with the Soviet threat, he either overlooked the East European 
connection entirely or dismissed Eastern Europe as of no account in Soviet 
calculations. 

Nothing is more shortsighted in Luttwak's argument than his refusal to 
recognise that the Soviet Union and its allies may have interests in Africa that 
cannot be entirely explained in terms of global positioning for advantage. As 
long a s the United States continues to explain it in such terms there is the very real 
threat that it may blunder into a confrontation with the Soviet Union that neither 
country wants. The threat is not real because there is anything in the present 
administration's policies which makes the men called upon to carry them out any 
more foolish than their predecessors. That is not the problem. The costs of 
intervening and the consequences have not changed simply with administrations. 
All that has changed since Reagan came to power is that the United States now 
has a government that has become aware of the costs of not intervening; a 
government that is anxious to avoid what I-uttwak describes as Carter’s excuses 
for inaction. In the past America was reluctant to have anything to do with 
Africa’s security. That is no longer the case. There is nothing to prevent a 
situation from arising in which the United Slates might feel impelled to intervene 
except the knowledge that the consequences might be profound. It is, alas, a 
pretty fragile restraint given the political passions that may be let loose should the 
.Soviet Union again intervene on the scale of Ethiopia or Angola. 

Cunclusion 

No one can claim that the writings that I have taken as representative of neo¬ 
conservatism constitute the final word on the subject even when they arc most 
explicit. What conservatives of the 1960s and nco-conservativcs of the present 
have written about Africa is still so diffuse that we can call it representative only 
with the most generous interpretation. But if we look at these various writings in 
relation to each other it quickly appears that those of the 1970s are more 
persuasive than those of a generation earlier. And it is no coincidence that they 
appear to have more direction at a time when conservative opinions have begun 
to be voiced more confidently in the United States, after the election of the most 
conservative administration for two generations. 

Unfortunately, the neo-conservatives have put forward a view of African 
politics which is shared in large measure by a good many Americans, not all of 
them sympathetic to neo-conservatism. Although Luttwak, Kennan, and Ball 
are capable of great insights into Africa’s perennial problems they are equally 
capable of total indifference to the value systems of any culture but their own. 
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When they write of Africa they are guilty of consistent exaggeration, a style that 
reveals sharply the very values it fails to observe or mention, a style that in a sense 
gives itself away. They all embody the incorrigible tendency to oversimplify 
experience, an attitude that takes with equal ease the form of complacency. 
Given their tendency to see the United States as a society which has nothing itself 
to learn from the cultures of other societies, they are largely unable to 
comprehend the human costs of translating the values of one society to another. 

Moreoever, their opinions often seem redolent of the American liberal 
tradition. Despite their best endeavours, they have not transcended it. In their 
cultural chauvinism, their regard for democratic norms and institutions, their 
emphasis on economic freedom and their belief that the United States has set the 
world a model for development which is applicable to all times and places, the 
writers I have looked at share much in common with their colleagues in the 
liberal arts faculties and institutions across the United States. 

It is not surprising that the policies Reagan has pursued have failed to save 
America from a dilemma which is not of the conservatives' making but to which 
their prescriptions offer no solution. Whether or not regimes like Mobutu's 
deserve support, liberals would prefer to distance themselves from regimes that 
show no sign of understanding the democratic ideal; conservatives like Luttwak 
are clearly wary of throwing over America's self-professed friends for fear of 
finding itself without any. Negotiating uneasily between these two concerns, both 
communities find themselves in the same predicament; some regret the fact that 
America should claim Mobutu as an ally. Most conservatives, if they are honest, 
cannot disguise the fact that the most immediate threat to Zaire stems not from 
Soviet intervention but the unbridled profligacy of the present government. Over 
the years, hypocrisy has become a refuge for liberals and conservatives alike. 

It is because the neo-conservatives remain very much a part of the liberal 
tradition that they command such broad support. Indeed, the views they 
propound have had such influence in the United States, not because of the 
challenge they present to traditional assumptions, but because of the promise 
they offer of a return to traditional American ideals. They serve not so much to 
reveal the nature of American conservatism as the nature and strength of 
American ideology. 

The ultimate indictment of neo-conservatism is that its proponents have not 
learnt from the mistakes of their liberal colleagues in the 1960s. In short they have 
nothing new to offer. In the end, the Africans will have to trust to their own 
traditions and fight shy of the nostrums peddled by American academics and 
politicians who have spent the better part of a generation denying them self- 
respect in the name of their own understanding of progress and freedom. 
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From Quiet Diplomacy to Cold 
War Politics: Kenya’s foreign 
policy* 


Introduction 

If Kenya’s recent stewardship' of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
shored up her image in pan-African circles, her granting of military facilities to 
the United States* in 1980 drew her into Cold War politics and, to some extent, 
damaged her image in nonalignment circles.’ During her chairmanship of the 
OAU, Kenya became the spokesman of the African continent on most global 
issues which demonstrated her readiness to accept responsibility on behalf of the 
rest of the African states and enhanced her credentials as a sovereign state. The 
granting of military facilities to the United States, on the other hand, tended to 
diminish her independent role in world affairs, robbed her of an opportunity to 
speak out freely against superpower military build-ups in the region, and put her 
t)n the American cold war bandwagon. But both events — leadership of the OAU 
and the granting of military facilities to the United States— marked a majorshift 
in the posture of Kenya’s foreign policy. 

Initially, Kenya’s foreign policy was mainly concerned with economic issues 
and the security of her borders. Though she occasionally issued statements 
proclaiming her nonaligned status and participated in OAU deliberations, 
nonalignmcnt and pan-Africani.sra were low priority issues. Indeed, Kenya 
adopted such a cautious approach to international issues that one writer saw it fit 
to describe her foreign policy posture as that of 'quiet diplomacy’.* This is no 

• This ankle was first presented at a seminar In the Department of International Relations, Australian 
National University, an V September IVS2. 

' Ktnv.r'i I’n'iidcnl IJanii;l Arap Moi was chairman ol the Organisul Inn of Alriean Unity during the 
IVKl-2 term, 

' Some ot the documents that explain the nature of those facilities include US House of 
Rcprcscntative.s Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘US Security Interests in the Fenian Gulf, Report 
of a Staft Mission to the Persian Gulf, Middle East and Horn of Africa (21 October-13 November, 
and the US House of Representatives Armed Services Committee, 'Hearings on Military 
Posture’(July 1981) pp 1096-1137. 

' One 01 the principles of nonalignmeni is that tho.se states which claim to practise it ought to 
abstain from taking sides onCold War issucs’and should not offer military bases or facilities to the 
superpowers. Some ol the early writings on nonaligiiment are L W Martin, Neutralism and Non- 
alignment: the new stales in world affairs. New York; Praeger, |962; P Lyon. Neutralism, Leicester: 
Leicester University Press, 1963: B Sen, Against the Cold War, Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1962; and K P Karunakaran, Outside the Contest, New Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1963. 

* See John Okumu, 'Kenya’s Foreign Policy' in 0 Aluko (ed) The Foreign Policies of African Slates, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1977, p 136. 
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longer the case. Kenya’s foreign policy has moved from quiet diplomacy to full 
identification with one of the superpowers; from a position of partial neutrality 
in pan-African affairs to one of leadership of the OAU. How have these changes 
taken place and what are their motivating factors? 

This paper attempts to trace Kenya’s foreign policy from 1963, when that 
country attained independence, and explain the particular interests, goals, 
perceptions and fears that have motivated her behaviour in world politics. In line 
with the shifting patterns of this policy, the paper is divided into three parts. The 
first part looks at the stage of quiet diplomacy. The second looks at the period of 
uncertainty and reassessment. And the third points out Kenya’s involvement, 
wittingly or unwittingly, in what has been described as the ‘new Cold War’ 
politics.’ 

Quiet Diplomacy or Dependence? 

In his analysis of Kenya’s foreign policy in the mid-1970s. Professor John 
Okumu said that her policy was motivated by three factors, though he mentioned 
four when listing them. These were: 

First, the threat of secession in Kenya’s coastal and north-eastern provinces alerted 
her to the primary need to consolidate her boundaries... Second, Kenya realised that 
a good neighbour policy based on mutual understanding between her and her 
neighbours was a logical step for the security of both her people and her territory. 
Third, a policy of vigorous economic development at home and economic 
cooperation and cultural exchange with her neighbours would strengthen her 
position in Africa ... Finally, nonalignment was to remain a major tenet in her 
foreign relations.* 

As a basis for analysing Kenya’s foreign policy. Professor Okumu’s 
observation is inadequate. First, it omits the main factor that shaped Kenya’s 
foreign policy, namely the quest for—and the dominance of—Western, 
especially British, capital in the country. Second, it puts a premium on 
secessionist movements in the north-eastern and coastal regions. Though the 
problem of the north-eastern province (formerly known as the Northern Frontier 
District or simply NFD) was significant, it was instrumental only in shaping 
Kenya’s policy towards the Horn of Africa; but the coastal problem had no 
influence on the formulation of foreign policy. Third, Professor Okumu 
discusses the so-called ‘good neighbour policy’ as if it had no connection with the 
multinational capital that was, and still is, operating in Kenya. That policy was 
dictated by Kenya’s economic and industrial infrastructure which was itself 
dominated by foreign capital. 

To understand Kenya’s quiet diplomacy, one has to understand her 
dependence; the fact that her policies were, to a large degree, circumscribed by 
the dominance of foreign capital.^ Quiet diplomacy was dictated by the 
' See Mohammed Ayoob, ’SouthwcM A.'.ia: beginnings of a new Cold War'. Work! Review 20 (.1) 
August 1981, pp 6-16. 

'' J Okumu, 'Kenya's Foreign Policy', op. cil., p 138. 

’ tor a goixi analysis of dependency, see Samir Amin, Aeeumululion on a World Seale: AcriliqueoJ'ihe 
theory of underdevelopment. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970. 
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circumstances under which Kenya found herself after independence. Indeed, 
from the beginning, Kenya's foreign policy was shaped by the need to attract 
more foreign capital, maintain commercial links with neighbouring states, 
ensure the security of her borders, and consolidate the domestic political power 
base. In pursuance of these goals, Kenya manifested her dependence in three 
different ways. First there was dependence on foreign investment and aid, which 
ultimately meant the predominance of Western, particularly British, capital and 
influence. Second, there was a dependence on the wider East African market, 
which meant Kenya's continued domination of the East African common 
market. Third, there was a security dependence manifested in a defence 
agreement with Ethiopia in 1964 and a number of defence agreements with 
Britain. The British government entered into a number of agreements with the 
Kenyan government immediately after Kenya's independence. For instance, in 
February 1964, the two governments signed an agreement for the Royal Air 
Force to establish the Kenya Air Force. The following month, they signed 
another agreement for Britain to expand Kenya's Army and set up a small naval 
force.* Moreover, apart from the joint military exercises which have been taking 
place since 1965, Britain was Kenya's main arms supplier until the mid-1970s. 
This security dependence helped Kenyan leaders to acquire extra military power 
to consolidate their domestic political power base and to deter a direct Somali 
attack on Kenya. 

Kenya’s overwhelming dependence on Western capital is partly a result of her 
historical past and partly a function of the local ruling class.'' She inherited an 
economic infrastructure developed along capitalist lines; and those leaders who 
took power at independence worked for the consolidation of that system. In an 
effort to attract more foreign capital into the country, the new leaders passed a 
law guaranteeing protection to foreign investments'" and set about wooing 
Western investors. Those leaders who resisted the urge to encourage investment 
by foreign capital were later removed from power." Virtually all the expansion 
that took place in commerce and industry between 1964 and 1970 ‘was foreign- 
owned and controlled’.'’ It has been estimated that, between 1967 and 1970, the 
average annual rate of foreign capital inflow was £10.3 million. Through efforts 
to woo foreign investors and guarantee security for their capital, there developed 
a 'harmony of interests between foreign capital, the local auxiliary bourgeoisie 
and various politically powerful pelty-bourgeoisic strata’" in the country. If that 
“ So: MJrita Kesearih Bul/eiin (I’olilical, S<icial and Cullural), February and March l%4 issues, 
respectively. 

“ For a di.vcus,si()n ot the hi.slorical okjIs oI Kenya’.s dependence .see Colin Leys, Uiuterdevelopmeni m 
Ktn \’a: the political economy of neo-cohmali^m, London: Hemcmann, 1975; Nicola Swainson, The 
Development of I'orporale Capitalism in Kenya I9IK-I977, l.nndnn: Hcincmann, 1980; and G 
Kiiching, daw and Keonomte Change in Kenya: the making of an African petite bourgeoisie, 
London' Yale University Press, 1980. 

This was the Foreign Investment Protection Act of 1964. 

'' Some politicians initially rcsisled the urge to go for Western capital, but they were later removed 
Iroiti power. .See Ogiiiga Odiiiga, \ot Yet I'Ittiru. London Heinemann, 1971. 

C Leys, Underdevelopment in Kenya ... op. cil„ p 118. 

" /7>;rf„p 207, 
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alliance was for the economic benefit'^ of the ‘auxiliary bourgeoisie’, it served 
also to tie their hands and prevented them from freely expressing their views on a 
number of issues. That was the time Kenya was fond of saying that she pursued 
the foreign policy of ‘wait-and-see’. 

Describing the powerlessness of Kenya’s leaders in the face of foreign capital, 
Professor Colin Leys says: 

The ‘middle class' whose interests the Kenyan government wished to defend, yet 
whose power it had theoretically broken, was largely a foreign one. Its real economic 
and political power lay abroad. The middle class had to be [dealt with] with great 
circumspection, if new foreign capital was not to be frightened away, i.e. it had to be 
only ritually ‘humiliated’ while practically wooed.'’ 

Professor Leys does not specifically discuss the Kenyan government’s powerless- 
ncss on foreign policy issues, but he describes the general situation of 
powerlessness that Kenya’s leaders found themselves in as a consequence of their 
interactions with foreign capital. 

It was partly that position of powerlessness that led to the pursuit of quiet 
diplomacy. Explaining the basis of that diplomatic posture. Professor Okumu 
says: 

[Kenya! has effectively maintained a ’tow proHle’ on many of the burning issues in 
Africa and elsewhere, a style of diplomacy that is best described as quiet diplomacy. It 
is a style which avoids radical aggres-siveness which she cannot defend or promote. It 
is a diplomatic posture which recognises that the uses and functions of foreign policy 
of a poor nation are to promote economic and social modernisation, tasks which 
require the services of development diplomats.'" 

Though this observation recognises the primacy of economic considerations in 
the formulation of Kenya’s foreign policy, it does not attribute it to the 
predominance of foreign capital in the country. Kenya continued to be 
subservient to foreign capital, and in her foreign policy she continued to avoid 
any clash with her benefactors. One way of avoiding this clash was to refrain 
from openly taking sides on most international issues.” 

The question one might ask is: If Kenya was subservient to the views of the 
West, why didn’t she take sides with it openly? The answer has to do with the 
nature of Kenya’s ruling elite at that time, and President Jomo Kenyatta’s image 
of himself. The ruling elite was initially divided between what have been called 
radicals and conservatives. The radicals, associated with the former Vice- 
President, Oginga Odinga, preferred to take an anti-capitalist and anti-Western 
stance, but they were removed from power before they could make any impact on 

'■* The African ‘auxiliary bourgeoisie' also sought alliance with foreign capital as one way of 
K:urtailing the economic power of the indigenous Asian bourgeoisie. 

” (' Leys Underdevelopment in Kenya . . . op. ctl., p 208 (emphasis in original). 

'* J Okumu, ‘Kenya’s Foreign Policy’, op. ciu, p IJ6 (emphasis in original). 

" Kenya's criticism of the American and Belgian involvement in the Congo crisis in 19(i4 look place 
before the radical politicians had been removed from power. But that criticism gave .lohn Howell 
the impression that, outside East Africa, Kenya pursued a radical foreign policy. See his ‘An 
Analysis of Kenyan Foreign Policy’, Journal of Modern African Studies 6(1) 1968, pp 29-36. 
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either domestic or foreign policy. The conservatives, who were associated with 
the former Minister for Economic Planning. Tom Mboya, preferred a pro- 
Western stance. But since Kenya’s closest Western ally at that time was Britain, 
they shied away from identifying openly with the former colonial masters so soon 
after attaining independence. This is where President Kenyatta’s image came in. 
Long before Kenya's independence, Kenyatta had created for himself the 
reputation of a radical and a strong supporter of the pan-African movement 
which he did not want to damage by publicly taking sides with the West, but it 
was quite clear that he had moderated his stand. At the time of Kenya's 
independence, the African continent had been polarised between the supporters 
of Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah and Nigeria’s Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and 
some of Kenyatta’s old friends were found in both camps. On African issues 
therefore, he preferred to maintain a neutralist position instead of openly siding 
with one group. The radical politicans in the country wanted to side with 
Nkrumah while the conservatives wanted to support the conservative African 
states. But Kenyatta made no move. It was partly because of that neutralist 
position that President Kenyatta was asked in 1964 to chair the ad hoc 
Conciliation Commission which had been set up by the OAU to mediate in the 
civil war in the Congo (now Zaire). 

While Kenya demonstrated a large capacity for the absorption of Western 
capital, the continued flow of more capital into her economy depended on the 
viability of the market for her products. So, as she attracted more capital, she 
increasingly came to depend on the operation of the East African common 
market. A.s the most industrially and economically advanced country in East 
Africa, Kenya increasingly came to be seen as the ‘centre of the periphery’ in that 
region. Thus, even within that region, it was primarily economic considerations 
that shaped Kenya’s relations with her neighbours, particularly her relations 
with the former partners of the East African Community—Uganda and 
Tanzania. That is what Professor Okumu correctly refers to as ‘a policy of 
vigorous economic development at home and economic cooperation... with her 
neighbours’.'* 

Kenya’s relations with these two countries manifested another form of 
dependence—the dependence on the free operation of the wider East African 
market. If Kenya’s dependence on foreign capital was characterised by the 
domination of Western nations over her, the dependence on the East African 
market tended to demonstrate Kenya’s domination over her neighbours. The 
two forms of dependence were complementary. This was so mainly because 
Kenya’s industries, which had been favoured at the expense of those of Uganda 
and Tanzania” during the colonial era, were built not just for the Kenyan market 
but for the wider East African one. That meant that the new investments that 

'* J Okumu. ‘Kenya’s Foreign Policy’, op. at., p 138. 

" The United Republic of Tanzania did not come into existence until 1964 when Tanganyika and 

Zanzibar came together to form what is now called Tanzania. But in this paper we shall use the 

modern name Tanzania to refer to what was then Tanganyika. 
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Kenya obtained from Western countries were also going to exploit the wider East 
African market. In that respect, Kenya’s dependence on foreign capital 
reinforced her dependence on, and domination of, the markets in neighbouring 
States. It was mainly the foreign presence in Kenya’s industrial and economic 
infrastructure that galled her partners, for Uganda and Tanzania saw their 
markets as being exploited not just by Kenya, but also by the Western capitalist 
interests operating through Kenya. As one writer has pointed out, some of the 
causes of disillusionment with the East African Community included ‘the 
concentration of foreign capital in the industrial and commercial “core", which 
has long threatened to turn the two “peripheral" states into economic satellites 
and the principal victims of Kenyan sub-impcrialism’.^° 

Owing to this dependence on the wider East African market, Kenya adopted a 
cautious approach to East African Community issues for fear that any disruption 
of that market might cause her considerable losses. It is a little difficult to see 
what Professor Okumu calls a ‘good neighbour policy’^' on the part of Kenya. It 
is indeed difficult to see which of the three East African Community partners was 
interested in pursuing a ‘good neighbour policy’, unless one takes that policy to 
mean an absence of real war.^^ Kenya and Tanzania kept trading insults for a 
long time, while Uganda and Tanzania were virtually on a war-footing from 
January 1971, when President Milton Obote was overthrown by Idi Amin, until 
April 1979 when Tanzania helped Ugandan exiles overthrow Amin’s government. 
In fact for some time, ‘a three-dimensional verbal “guerrilla” war [was] waged by 
Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda against one another;... sometimes it [came] very 
close to physical combat’.” 

At the time of their independence between 1961 and 1963, the three East 
African states, which had been ruled by one colonial power, appeared quite close; 
but they kept drifting apart until the East African Community collapsed” in 
1977. All three states rejected an East African federation, they diluted the 
common market by creating national currencies to replace the East African 
shilling and by restricting the movement of people across their borders.” They 
were primarily concerned with safeguarding their national interests while paying 
lip service to Community interests.^* And in this Kenya was no exception. 

' ' Sec A T Mugomba, ‘Regional Organisatioiu and African U ndcrdevelopmcnt: the collapse of the 
East African Community', Journal of Modern African Studies 16 (2) June 1978, p 263. 

■' J Okumu, ‘Kenya’s Foreign Policy', op. cit., pp 143-6. 

■' For a brief discussion of the problems that fac^thesecountries, see R H Green, ‘The East African 
Community: the end of the road’, African Contemporary Record 1976-77 (London) pp A59-67; J 
Hakes, ‘Diverging Paths in East Africa’, Current History May 1975, pp 202-5; and A J Hughes, 
‘East Africa: community of disinterest‘,,4/n'ca/!eporr March-April 1975, pp 3743. 

'' A T Mugomba, ‘Regional Organisations and African Underdevelopment. . .’, op. cit., p 262. 

“ See R H Green, ‘The East African Community: death, funeral and inberitance‘, Africa 
Contemporary Record 1977-7S[l,oadon) pp A125-137; and A 3 Hughes, ‘Disunity in East Africa‘, 
Africa Report, Novcmbcr-Dcccmber 1979, pp 4-10. 

'' See A AMazrui, OnZ/ernesottr/UAurv tforsAfp, London: Longman, l967,especially the chapter on 
‘Tanzania versus East Africa: the case of unwitting federal sabotage‘. 

’’ See S Makinda, ‘Is Friendship Possible in East Africa'.'", The African Commentator (Nairobi) 
October 1975, pp 10-11; and A J Hughes, ‘East Africa: community of disinteresl‘, op. cit. 
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Perhaps an accurate observation would be that Kenya refrained from blatantly 
interfering in the internal alTairs of her neighbours. When Tanzania announced a 
socialist programme, the Arusha Declaration,^^ in 1967, Kenya felt uncomfortable 
but she adapted herself to the new situation. Two years later in 1969, Uganda also 
announced a socialist blueprint, the Common Man’s Charter,^* and expelled all 
the unskilled workers who had originally come from Kenya. President Kenyatta 
pleaded with Ugandan President Milton Obote, but the latter refused to change 
his mind. In that instance, Kenya’s economic performance was again threatened, 
but Kenya had to accept it and to live with it. This non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries could be described as a policy of good neighbourliness 
or simply as the minimum expected of every state. Kenya's position was that so 
long as Tanzanian and Ugandan markets remained open to her she saw no reason 
to over-react to what was taking place in those states. 

Though Kenya's quiet diplomacy succeeded with Tanzania and Uganda it was 
never succe.ssful in relation to Somalia. The -Somali problem was not limited to 
Kenya alone. In fact, Somalia's aim since I960 has been to 'liberate' and unite all 
the Somali-speaking people in Kenya, F.thiopia and Djibouti into a 'Greater 
Somalia’ nation.*”’ The present Democratic Republic of Somalia is itself a union 
of the former British and Italian Somalilands that emerged as a sovereign state in 
1960.’" Her Hag, which has a five-pointed star indicating the colonial distribution 
of the Somali-speaking people in live directions, serves to remind all of them, 
wherever they may be, that they have a duty to unite and form one nation-state. 
In an interview with an Italian newspaper, La Repubblica, in January 1981, the 
Somali President, Siad Barre, underlined this point when he said: 

As lar as Somalia is eoiicorned, the roots of thcconliict (in the Horn of Africa) must 
be sought in the colonialism which split the country into five parts - two under 
Hritain, one under Italy, one under I'ranceandone under Hthiopian occupation." 
Kenya’s problems with Somalia started in 1962, a year before the former’s 
independence. These problems were sparked off by the decision of the British 
colonial administration to organise a referendum in the north-eastern province 
with a view to determining whether the Somali-speaking people of that area 
wanted to join Somalia or remain in independent Kenya. According to the results 
of that referendum, about 80 per cent ofthe Somali-speaking Kenyans wanted to 
join Somalia on Kenya’s independence.” The referendum had been bitterly 
opposed by other nationalist groups in the country, and when the time for 

■' See Julius K Nyerere, freedum and Socialism, London: OUP, 1968, pp 231-50. 

•'* for some reports on that charter, see Africa Research Bullelin (Political, Social and Cultural) 
December 1969, pp 1610-11; and April 1970, p 1728, 

See 1 M I.ewis, ‘Pan-Afneamsm and PaaSoma]'u,m\Journali>fhfodernAfrican Studies I (2) 1963. 
For a detailed analysis of the roots of Somalia’s problems with her neighbours, see J Drysdale, The 
Somali Dispute, London; Pall Mall Press, 1964, pp7-J29; IM Lewis,/t Modern History of Somalia, 
l,ondon : Longman, 1980 (new edn.). especially pp 18-165; and A A Castagno, 'The Somali- 
Kenviin Controversy: iinplicalions for the future', Jourmilof MiHlern ■\)ricitn Studies 2 (2) 1964, pp 
167-77. 

" See African Index 4(1) January 1981, p 2. 

See J Drysdale, The Somali Dispute, up. at., pp 122-9 for a discussion of that referendum. 
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independence arrived, the British government did not want to arouse Kenyatta’s 
anger by dismembering the country. So the British government refused to allow 
the Somali'speaking people of the north-eastern province to secede, and Kenya 
became independent in December 1963 with all her constituent parts intact. 

By the time Kenyatta’s government came to power in Kenya, the war with the 
shiftas (Somali insurgents) had already broken out in the north-eastern province, 
and Somalia directly helped and encouraged the shiftas. That war did not end 
until 1967 when President Kenyatta and Somalia’s Prime Minister Mohammed 
Egal met in Arusha, Tanzania, under the chairmanship of Zambia’s President 
Kenneth Kaunda and signed a Memorandum of Understanding, forswearing 
mutual hostilities.^^ But before that, Kenya had signed a mutual defence pact 
with Ethiopia in an effort to work out a joint strategy for meeting the common 
Somali threat. Kenya’s alliance with Ethiopia was in effect a manifestation of the 
former’s dependence. 

The war in the north-eastern province tended to undermine Kenya's territorial 
integrity and threatened her survival as a national entity. Kenya’s leaders, 
however, were more interested in foreign capital for development than in 
acquiring sophisticated arms for the defence of her borders. What helped Kenya 
as far as the Somali problem was concerned was the fact that Somalia attacked 
Ethiopia in 1964 with a view to incorporating the Ogaden region into a ‘Greater 
Somalia’ nation. That attack provided an opportunity for Kenya and Ethiopia to 
come together and plan a strategy for dealing with Somalia. In 1964 they signed a 
defence pact stipulating that one party could call on the other for help in the event 
of an external attack. That pact, in a significant way, helped Kenya to 
concentrate on economic issues, and thus made it possible for more foreign 
capital to flow into the country. The situation in Ethiopia, and indeed in the 
whole Eastern African region, started changing in the mid-1970s and forced 
Kenya to reassess her policy in the region. 

Era of Uncertainty and Reassessment 

Between 1974 and 1979, Kenya’s foreign policy faced a number of problems and 
was subjected to some reassessment. Many developments in the region made 
such a reassessment necessary. First, in 1974, the fall of Haile Selassie’s 
government in Ethiopia and its replacement by a socialist-leaning military junta 
made Kenya reassess her security cooperation with Ethiopia. Second, the fall of 
the Portuguese African empire that year, and Angola’s independence the 
following year, tried to beckon Kenya back to the centre of pan-African politics. 
Third, the collapse of the East African Community in 1977 and the closure of the 
Kenya-Tanzanian border that year called for fresh efforts to re-examine Kenya’s 
position in the region and to look for markets to replace the lost markets in 
Tanzania, Zambia and Malawi. Finally, the death of Kenyatta in 1978 not only 


" Set Africa Contemporary Record (London) p 62S; and Africa Research Bulletin (?o\h\cB.\. 

Social and Cultural) October 1967, pp 8^82. 
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put to a test the capacity of the domestic political system to sustain profound 
changes, it also required the new political leaders to reassure foreign investors 
and Kenya's friends abroad that the country’s domestic and foreign policies were 
not going to change. 

Was Kenya’s security cooperation with Ethiopia central to her stability and 
survival? This was the question many observers of the region asked when Haile 
Selassie was overthrown and replaced by a military government in September 
1974. The immediate assumption was that Kenya was going to withdraw from 
her security cooperation with Ethiopia because the latter had become socialist 
and was strengthening her links with the Soviet Union while Kenya remained 
capitalist. C ontrary to what had been predicted, Kenya did not disengage from 
her security cooperation with Ethiopia for a number of reasons. 

first, the defence pact was signed with a view to containing the Somali threat 
to both Kenya and Ethiopia, and as long as that threat remained, Kenya did not 
see any compelling reasons for withdrawal.’* Second, Kenya considered the 
Somali threat to be more serious and immediate than socialism or Soviet 
influence in a ncighbouringstate. It is, in fact, doubtful whether the Soviet Union 
actually represents any threat to Kenya; but as ‘one of black Africa’s most pro- 
Western and pro-capitalist countries’,” Kenya has found reason to treat the 
Soviet Union with suspicion. Third, the Soviet Union did not establish strong 
links with the Ethiopian junta until late in 1976, and by that time Kenya’s 
relations with all her neighbours — except Ethiopia and Sudan — were quite 
strained. Early that year, Kenya was virtually on a war-footing with Uganda after 
1 Iganda’s leader Idi Amin, who was also being armed by the Soviet Union, had 
laid claim to the whole of western Kenya. At the same time, Kenya’s relations 
with Somalia reached their lowest point since 1967 and there were rumours in 
Kenya that Amin’s claim was deliberately calculated to divert Kenya’s attention 
from her old security preoccupation with Somalia while the Somalis made moves 
to take north-eastern Kenya. That year also marked a major turning point in 
Kenya’s relations with Tanzania; there was considerable hostility between them - 
which led to the closure of their common border early in 1977. As Kenya was now 
isolated by virtually all of her neighbours, she was not likely to neglect her 
friendship with Ethiopia. 

The fourth reason why Kenya did not withdraw from her security cooperation 
with Ethiopia was that in terms of population, military force and military 
equipment, Ethiopia is, and has always been, much stronger than Kenya,” 
therefore Kenya stood to benefit much more than Ethiopia from the alliance. 

'this issue IS discussed mure elaborately in S Makinda, ‘Kenya's Role in the Somali-Ethiopian 
t'onDict', Canberra; Strategic and Oerence Studies Centre, Australian National University, 1982. 

pp 11-12. 

" This is the phrase used by TimetNew York), 16 August 1982, p 28, in describing Kenya after the 
abortive coup of I August 1982. 

Kenya's situation became worse when the entire Air Force was dissolved in the wake of the I 
August 1982 abortive coup. The Weekly ^ev/eiv (Nairobi) 6 August 1982, reported that Kenya 
would have to start from scratch to build an Air Force. See also 'Moi Disbands Air Force', The 
Canberra Times, 23 August 1982, p 5. 
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('ifth, if Kenya had immediately abandoned Ethiopia, she would have had no 
other country to stand by her in case of a Somali attack. The United States, which 
had a security assistance agreement with Kenya, was too far away to be of much 
use in an emergency.” Worse still, America’s regional guarantors of security, i.e. 
Saudi Arabia and the Shah's Iran were on Somalia’s side. Finally, until late in 
1977, there was still a Soviet presence in Somalia. There might have been fears in 
Kenya that abandonment of Ethiopia could lead to a rapprochement between 
socialist Ethiopia and socialist Somalia resulting in an isolated Kenya more 
vulnerable to Somali attacks. 

Another issue that led to the reassessment of Kenya’s foreign policy was the 
fall of the Portuguese African empire and the subsequent independence of her 
I'ormer colonies, namely Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau and Angola. Kenya, 
which had maintained a certain amount of neutrality in continental African 
politics, was called upon to mediate between the warring Angolan liberation 
movements — the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the 
National Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) and the National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA). For much of 1975, President 
Kenyatta tried to bring the three movements together, but he failed. Towards the 
end of that year, a war broke out among the three movements which polarised 
politics in Africa and put Kenya’s foreign policy to the test. Having made 
unsuccessful efforts to reconcile the three liberation movements, would Kenya 
take sides and support one faction? As in many African conflicts, Kenya 
remained neutral, though she made a veiled criticism of the MPLA by her 
insistence that there should be a government of national unity long after the 
MPLA had taken power in Angola. Two considerations might have made Kenya 
remain neutral during the Angolan crisis. First, having been involved in the 
mediation efforts, she did not want to back one faction because that would have 
given the impression that she had not been impartial in her mediation attempts. 
Second, though Kenya is capitalist and she would have preferred a capitalist- 
ileaning faction like the FNLA or UNITA to take power in Luanda, the situation 
was complicated for her by the fact that South Africa was also the major 
opponent of the MPLA,” 

If the fall of Haile Selassie and the Portuguese African empire gave Kenya 
cause to re-think her foreign policy, the collapse of the East African Community 
in 1977 provided the most urgent need for the reassessment of that policy. As 

" Kenya has had a security assistance treaty with the United States since the early 1970s, and, 
according to this treaty, Kenya can call on Washmgton for help in case of an external attack. 
Fidel Castro's abortive efTorts early in 1977 to persuade Somalia, Ethiopia and South Yemen to 
form a confederation of socialist states would have resulted in the isolation of Kenya. See Strategic 
Survey 1977, London; international Institute for Strategic Studies, 1978, pp 16-26; Africa Research 
Bulletin (Political, Social and Cultural) March 1977, pp 4373-S; and Z Cervenka and C Legum, 
‘Cuba: the new communist power in Africa’, Africa Contemporary Record IV77-7g, op. ctt. 

' ‘ South Africa would still want the MPLA government to fall, and her recent military incursions into 
southern Angola were partly aimed at that. See Strategic Surrey I9SI-S2, London; International 
, Institute for Strategic Studies, 1982, pp 110-113; and R S Jaster, Southern Africa in Conflict: 
implications for US policies in the I9S0s, Washington; American Enterprise Institute, 1982. 
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pointed out curlier, Kenya's industrial and economic infrastructure was much 
more advanced than that of her neighbours, and the result was that she tended to 
dominate the East African market with her goods. Those goods that could not be 
sold on the East African market usually found their way to markets in Zambia 
and Malawi. Others found their way in trickles to markets in Rwanda, Burundi 
and Zaire. Kenya's exploitation of markets in Zambia and Malawi depended on 
transit through Tanzania. But that trade was drastically reduced when Tanzania 
banned the use of her roads by Kenya's heavy transport vehicles late in 1974. 
Worse still, just before the total collapse of the East African Community in June 
1977, Tanzania closed her border with Kenya, completely blocking Kenya’s 
trade not only with her, but also with Malawi and Zambia. Up to the time of 
writing (.September 1982), the Kenya-Tanzanian border remained closed. 

The collapse of the East African Community and the closure of the Kenya- 
Tan/unian border forced Kenya to look for markets in other parts of Africa and 
the Middle East. That was when she started to moderate her very cautious 
attitude towards the Arab world by encouraging diplomatic and trade 
relations.*" Starting in 1976, when it was quite clear that the East African 
Community could not survive, Kenya made serious efforts to establish good 
working relations with a number of Arab countries. She also intensified efforts to 
search for ways of increasing trade with the Sudan and Ethiopia, her northern 
neighbours. As a step towards that goal, Kenya, Ethiopia, and the Sudan 
established a tripartite ministerial committee which has been meeting regularly 
to review progre.ss towards the improvement of communications and commercial 
liiik.s among (he three neighbours.*' Kenya has al.so signed trade cooperation 
treaties with Burundi, Rwanda and Zaire.*' But her exploitation of the markets in 
those three countries depends on Kenya’s relations with, and on the state of law 
and order in, Uganda. 

Kenya became very active in supporting the idea of the Preferential Trade Area 
(El A).*' If the PTA were to function. Kenya would be able to recapture the 
markets in Zambia, Malawi and Tanzania, and possibly open up trade with 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe. But when some countries met in Lusaka, Zambia, 
in December 1981 to sign the PTA treaty bringing into force that commercial 
community, Tanzania and a few other states stayed away.** That has meant that, 
even if the PTA comes into existence, Kenya will not be in a position to exploit 
the markets in Tanzania, Malawi, Mozambique, Zambia, and Zimbabwe, 

.See African i'ontcmpnrary Record IV77-7X, op. at., p B27L 

See (or exanipte. Africa Kaearch Bulletin (Economic and Einancial Technical) 15 April-14 May. 
19Hl,pp 5H934. 

.Sec rhe BVcit/f^cWcietNainiboy July 1982. For Kenya’s Iradccoopcration treaty with Rwanda, 
see Africa Retearch Bulletin (Economic and FinancialTechnical) 15 July-14 August 1981, P6100- 
See Africa Research fli///crm (Economic and F'inancial Technical) 15 December 1981-14 January 
1982, pp 62fi4-5. The I’l'A treaty was signed by Comoro Islands, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Malawi, Mauritius, Somalia, Uganda and Zambia. 

ihitl It was Madagascar, Mozambique, Seychelles and Tanzania that stayed away. Angola, 
Boiswana, Lesotho, Swaziland and Zimbabwe sent delegations to the meeting but did not sign the 
treaty. 
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because she can only have easy access through Tanzania. Tanzania refused to 
sign the PTA treaty because she could not trade with Kenya unless the problem of 
sharing the liabilities and assets of the defunct East African Community had been 
resolved.'*’ In a way, Tanzania’s fear of Kenya goes back many years when she 
resented what has been called Kenya’s sub-imperialism.**’ Tanzania herself 
would not miss much even if the PTA failed to materialise because she is a 
member of the Southern African Development Coordination Conference 
(SADCC), which groups most of the PTA countries to the south of her.*' This 
has meant that Kenya has not yet got over the problems resulting from the 
collapse of the East African Community and she needs further reassessment of 
her foreign policy to come to terms with the fall-out from that collapse. 

For a long time, the country’s political stability, indeed the country's total 
political process, was associated with Kcnyatta. Most observers of the Kenyan 
political scene had predicted that after Kenyatta’s departure there would be 
chaos in the country, and some of these fears might have been vindicated by the 
Kenyan Air Force-led abortive coup** on 1 August 1982. After Kenyatta’s death, 
the new political leaders had to make considerable efforts to reassure foreign 
investors and Kenya’s friends abroad that the country’s domestic and foreign 
policies were not going to change. Although these policies remained unchanged 
the style of conducting business at home and abroad altered. Kenya’s foreign 
policy became more open and vulnerable, and the country started identifying 
more openly with the United States on Cold War issues. 

Warming up to Cold War Politics 

Kenya's morbid fear of Soviet influence or ‘Russophobia’*’ goes back to the pre¬ 
independence period when the colonial administration regarded all liberation 
lighters as Soviet-inspired communist agitators. When Kenya emerged into 
sovereign statehood, the new leaders inherited the economic base that had been 
established and the superstructural ideas that included Russophobia. Within a 
few years, all leftist elements in the country were silenced,’” and Kenyan leaders 
still associate any criticism of government policies with Soviet-inspired 


*' ibid., p 6266. 

“ See T M Shaw, ‘Kenya and South Africa; sub-imperial states’, Orbis 21 (2) July 1977, pp 375-94. 
" Southern African Development Coordination Conference includes Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, 
Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania. Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

" For events leading to the 1 August 1982 abortive coup, see TAe IFeeA/v/tfvifw, 6 August 1982; TAe 
Canberra Times, 4 August 1982; and Victoria Brittain, 'Five Months that Took Kenya to the 
Brink,’ The Guardian (Manchester) 8 August 1982, p 7. For earlier challenges to President Moi's 
leadership, see J Karimi and P Ochieng, The Kenyalta Succession, Nairobi: Transafrica, 1980. 

''' Russophobia is here deflned as a tendency to dislike and fear the Soviet Union and Soviet influence. 
A longer analysis of how this phenomenon affected Kcnya’.s policy in the Horn of Africa is found in 
S Makinda, ‘Kenya's Role in the Somali-Elhiopian Conflict’, op. cit., pp 10-15. 

For an analysis of Kenya's politics soon after independence, see Cherry Gertzel, The Politics of 
Independent Kenya, Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1970. 
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Communism.*' There have been occasions when all university lecturers and 
students—including those who know next to nothing about Marxism—have 
been dubbed Marxists.’^ 

Until recently, Kenya's fear of the Soviet Union was quite modest and was 
limited to a concern about Soviet influence in the Horn of Africa generally. Since 
Soviet influence was, until 1976, confined to Somalia, Kenya’s Russophobia 
often coincided with her concern about Somali ambitions in the region. In that 
way, Kenya’s opposition to Soviet influence in the region was inseparable from 
her opposition to Somali nationalist ambitions. This position has been changing 
since the death of Kenyatta in 1978, and after a succe.ssion of momentous events 
in Southwest Asia in 1979—the fall of the Shah of Iran, the American hostage 
crisis, and the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. In 1980, Kenya offered the 
United States air and naval facilities in return for economic and military aid. 
I'hosc facilities have occasionally been referred to as military bases,*’ but some 
American sources refer to them as Test and recreation' facilities for the Rapid 
Deployment Force.'■* According to some reports, ‘US technicians are ... 
dredging Mombasa’s harbour to make it a more effective base of operations for 
the Rapid Deployment Force*.'* It was the granting of these military facilities to 
the United Slates that drew Kenya into (’old War politics. 

Ihe question is; What made it nece.ssary for Kenya to enter into Cold War 
politics? There are a number of possible explanations for this. First, the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a global power with interests and involvements 
in many parts of the world, and the American need for a new military role in the 
world. Referring to the new direction in American foreign policy early in 1980, 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies observed that it was propelled by 
‘a deep distrust of the Soviet Union, a new emphasis on the need for military 
strength, and generally greater assertiveness in American policies’.Second, 
developments in the Middle East and Persian Gulf area tended to indicate an 
erosion of the American influence there. Third, when the United States was 
working out a new .security framework for the Persian Gulf area, Kenya was 
e.xperiencing severe economic problems and a new leadership that was impatient 
and eager to make its voice heard in Ihe world had just emerged in the country. 

In the immediate post-World War II period, the United States was the leading 
military and economic power in the world, and that position gave her an 
opportunity to try to shape much of the world in her own image. The Soviet 

'' Si'C. for in.slaii«. '/’Af Weekly Revie*' (Nairobi) 7 May, 25 June nnd 2 July I9S2. 

By mid-1982, sludents of the University of Nairobi had openly said they were Marxists. See The 
Weekly Renew. JO July and l.J August 1982. 

“ .Sec US Hou.se of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations, ‘Military Construction 
Appropriations for 1982’, (March 1981) pp 137-9. 

'* US Hou.se of Representatives, Committee on Foreign Affairs, ‘US Security Interests in the Persian 
fiuir, up. al., pp43-6. 

" See Time (New S'ork) 16 August 1982, p 29. Sec also John Borrell, 'Superpowers Court Afnca', 
Asian Wall Street Journal (Singapore) 24 August 1982, p 7. 

“ Straieiiie Survey 197V, London: II.SS, 1980, p 2. See also William G Hyland,‘US-Soviet Relations; 
the long road hacit'. special is.suc of Foreign Affairs (tO (3) I981,pp 525-50. 
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Union did not come up as a military power with global reach until about the late 
1960s or early 1970s. In the mid-1970s, particularly during the Angolan civil war 
and the Somali-Ethiopian war, the Soviet Union demonstrated her air-lift and 
sea-lift capabilities to distant areas, something that could not have been expected 
of her in the early 1960s. This created some fear and a sense of humiliation in the 
United States. Some Americans felt the United States had abdicated her global 
responsibility and that was why the Soviet Union was demonstrating her 
readiness for intervention in the Third World. The Angolan and Ethiopian 
episodes, together with the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in December 1979, 
caused concern in the United States and seemed toarouseCold Warfeelings there. 
It was partly as a result of this that Paul Nitze suggested: 

The principal task of the early l980s[fortheUS]itiust betocheck,blunt andasfaras 
possible frustrate the interrelated Soviet strategies while the energies of the many 
nations similarly threatened have an opportunity to become mobilised and linked so 
as to reverse the currently adverse trends in the correlation of forces.’’ 

One of the ‘many nations similarly threatened’ appeared to have been Kenya 
which readily offered air and naval facilities for the use of the Rapid Deployment 
I'orce. Stre.ssing the Cold War policies which had ultimately been concerned with 
the containment of Soviet power worldwide, Nitze further said; ‘Providing for 
the common defence now requires the kind of priority that it had in the 
1950s...”* 

If the Soviet Union’s global reach had caused concern in the United States, the 
developments in the Persian Gulf region towards the end of the 1970s 
demonstrated the United States' inability to predict and influence events in that 
region. It was basically these developments that led to what Mohammed Ayoob 
has called a ‘shift in the focus of the cold war from Europe to the northwestern 
quadrant of the Indian Ocean’.” The first of these developments was Iran’s 
Islamic revolution in 1979 whose leaders saw the power and influence of the US 
as ‘satanic’. The fall of the Shah led to the weakening of the American twin-pillar 
policy through which she had relied on Iran and Saudi Arabia to maintain peace 
in the region. Since the United States policy had relied heavily on the Shah to 
guarantee the security of oil shipping lanes, his fall must have led to a serious re¬ 
appraisal of that policy. Due to the Shah’s consistent support for, and arming of, 
Somalia, Kenya breathed a sigh of relief when he was overthrown; but those who 
took power in Iran soon earned the wrath of a pro-American Kenya when 
American embassy personnel in Tehran were taken hostage in November 1979. 
Apart from setting aside a day of prayer for the American hostages, Kenya’s 
President Daniel arap Moi repeatedly called for the release of the hostages and 
said that he was willing to help the United States ‘in any way’ to secure the release 
of the hostages. But even before the hostage crisis and the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan, the United States had already despatched a Pentagon team to the 

'■ Paul H Nitze, 'Strategy in the Decade of the 1980s’, foreign Affairs S9 (4) 1980, p 92. 

'' ihid. 

” M Ayoob, ‘Southwest Asia: beginnings of a new Cold War’, op. cit., p 7. 
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Persian Gulf and the Horn of Africa to negotiate for military facilities.*® 

Thus, the negotiations for US military facilities in the region preceded the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, although that intervention made her need for 
such facilities more urgent. By March 1980, the United States had secured air and 
naval facilities in Egypt, Kenya, Oman and Sudan.*' The agreement with 
Somalia for the use of facilities at Berbera and Mogadishu was not signed until 
August 1980.*^ To emphasise the seriousness with which the United States viewed 
developments in the Persian Gulf region. President Jimmy Carter warned in his 
State of the Union Message: 

Any attempt hy an outside force to gain control of the Persian Gulf region will be 
regarded as an a.s.sault on the vital interests of the United States. It will be repelled by 
use of any means necessary, including military force.*' 

In the same speech he said; ‘We must pay whatever price is required to remain the 
strongest nation in the world...’** President Carter had at last started viewing * 
Third World developments in East-West terms. Three years previously, he had 
ridiculed those who relied on such policies. Indeed, in May 1977, Carter had said: 
Being confident about our own future, wc arc now free of that inordinate fear of 
Communism which once led u.s to embrace any dictator who joined us in our fear. 
Tor loo many years we have been willing to adopt the flawed principles and tactics of 
our adversaries, sometimes abandoning our values for theirs. We fought fire with 
tire, never thinking that fire is better fought with water.*' 

That was when Carter was emphasising what came to be known as the ‘human 
rights’ policy. But in his new assertiveness, Carter was willing to go back to the 
policies and tactics of lighting 'fire with fire’, and he took Kenya on his 
bandwagon. 

What helped drill Kenya into Cold War politics was the fact that in the 198()s. 
Kenya’s ruling elite is a little different from that of the 19605 and the early 1970s 
This is an elite that is eager and impat'ent to have its voice heard in the world. It ii 
an elite which has been told by the West many times that Kenya is the ’pearl ol 
Africa’, the most stable nation on the continent, and that seems to have afl'ectec 
its world outlook. Moreover, when Kenya started diversifying her sources ol 
rinancial and military aid, she went to the United States. Since the mid-1970s, th< 
United States has been Kenya’s biggest economic aid donor and military 
supplier, while the subsidiaries of American-based multinational corporation; 
control a large portion of Kenya’s economy. For some of the ruling elite, ar 

Sec Africa < onwmporary Record /V79-W{London) and US Mouse of Kcprcsentalivcs, Commitle 
on Foreign Atlairs, 'US Security Interests in the Persian GulP, op. cil. 

*' I he nature ot the Sudanese laeililics is nut quite clear in the American documents. But th 
Antcricuii‘Operation Bright Star 82' manoeuvres in 1981 took place in Egypt, Oman, Somalia an> 
Sudan. See ‘US moves troops into Egypt for war games', TAc Times (London) 10 November 1981, 
b. See also Africa Kexearch Hullclin (Political, Social and Cultural) November 1981, p 626! 
Elhiopiu, l.ibya and South Yemen charged that those military manoeuvres were aimedat ‘beatin 
the oniinoiis drums of the cold war in preparation tor an all-out global cunnict'. 

See The Middle fan Intelligence Survey 8 (10) August 1980, p 80. 

See Slralcgk Survey 1979, up. cil. p 1. 

*' ihid. 

*' ihid. 
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identification with the United States appears to represent ‘liberation’ from 
traditional British ties. It is partly because of this that the United States was 
offered military facilities in the country. These facilities are, therefore, basically 
associated with the post-Kenyatta leadership. 

There is also another dimension to the granting of these facilities. At the start 
of 1980, Kenya was experiencing some of her worst economic problems. She 
urgently needed food and foreign exchange; and early that year President Moi 
went to the United States to seek development aid and famine relief.As one 
report put it: 

Through a combination of bad planning, mismanagement, poor weather and blatant 
profiteering, Kenya... suddenly found herself moving from the position of being 
close to self-sufficiency in basic foods, to one of being a large-scale importer in 1980.‘’ 
Thus Kenya, which had been regarded as ‘one of Africa’s plumper economies 
[was] beginning to show [her] ribs’.“ Given those circumstances, it appears 
difficult to deny the view that ‘Kenya accepted the aid/facilities package at a time 
when [her] economy was sliding downhill’.*’ 

By agreeing to provide the United States with those facilities Kenya joined in 
the efforts to ‘contain’ Soviet influence and advance American interests in the 
Persian Gulf region. She has, in fact, become part of the worldwide American 
defence network whose aim is to challenge what is often called Soviet 
expansionism. The question is whether Kenya is really strategically placed to be 
of immediate use in the event of war in the Persian Gulf. Though Kenya borders 
the Indian Ocean, she is quite far from the Persian Gulf, Kenya’s Mombasa port 
‘is 2,700 miles from the Persian Gulf, an estimated 4 to 6 days sailing lime from 
the Strait of Hormuz’, and the Nanyuki airbase is 1,900 air-miles from the nearest 
gulf shore.’’ Kenya is not adjacent to the Red Sea either. This makes it a little 
difficult to understand why she has been drawn into the American defence 
network. The most logical explanation is that the facilities in Kenya are just part 
of the other facilities in the Persian Gulf region, and if they are to be used, they 
will only be used in conjunction with other facilities in that region. 

One consequence of the American military involvement in the Horn of Africa 
is that her two friends there—Kenya and Somalia—appear to be moving towards 
a rapprochement, and this might result in the isolation of Ethiopia by Kenya. 
Some of the early efforts to draw Kenya away from Ethiopia were made by Saudi 
Arabia in 1978 and 1979. Saudi Arabia, one of America’s closest friends in the 
region, has assigned herself the role of fighting Soviet influence in the region by 
all means. She was instrumental in effecting a break between Somalia and the 

'* See Africa Research Bullelin (Econumic and Financial Technical) IS February-U Match 1980, p 
5432. 

Africa Research Bullelin (Eccinomic and Financial Technical) 15 Scpleniber-14 October 1980, p 
5(78. See also Financial Times (London) 28 July 1980. 

“ See The Economist (London) 7-13 June 1980, p 87. 

“ See Oye Ogunbadego,‘Diego Garcia and Africa's Security’, TAird World Quarterly i(l) Sammy 
1982, p 117. 

" Sec US House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign AlTuirs, 'US Security Interests in the 
Persian Gulf, op. cil.. p 44. 
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Soviet Union in 1977. h is understood that from around 1974, Saudi Arabia 
made many attempts to draw Mogadishu away from Moscow, offering her large 
sums in aid as inducement. Indeed, during the 1977-8 Somali-Ethiopian war, 
when most Western powers were reluctant to come to the aid of Somalia, it was 
Saudi Arabia and Iran that provided Somalia with arms, most of which they had 
obtained from the United States. Immediately the war was over, Saudi 
Arabia—probably at the urging of the United States—started making attempts 
to bring a reconciliation between Somalia and Kenya, with a view to isolating 
Ethiopia. That reconciliation was supposed to have materialised in January 1979 
when Kenya’s President Moi and Somalia’s Siad Barre were invited to Riyadh. 
The effort failed when reportedly Barre refu-sed to renounce unconditionally 
Somali claims on Kenya.” 

The latest moves towards a rapprochement between Kenya and Somalia came 
in niid-1981. The two countries’ relations began to thaw shortly after the end of 
the 1981 OAU summit, when Presidents Barre and Moi held talks in Nairobi and 
issued a joint communique reaffirming their ‘commitment to continue to 
promote better understanding and collaboration in the interests and welfare of 
the people’ of their two countries. ” Tosome observers of the political scene in the 
Morn of Africa, this was rather surprising in view of the fact that a few days 
earlier, in the final session of the 1981 OAUsummit in Nairobi, Kenya had joined 
Rt hiopia in denouncing Somali aggression towards her neighbours, and Somalia, 
on the other hand, had totally rejected the report of the OAU ‘good offices 
coininittee’ which had reiterated that the disputed Ogaden region was, and still is, 
an integral part of Ethiopia.” Why then, would Kenya want a rapprochement 
with Somalia? 

The explanation can, in part, be attributed to American influence in the area. 
Both Somalia and Kenya have offered the United States military facilities in 
l etiirn for military and economic aid. Since the United States is equipping and to 
some extent training the armies of the two countries, it is probable that she could 
have prevailed on her two friends to seek a rapprochement because of the fear ol 
embarrassment should the two countries go to war and fight each other with 
.^mel■ican-supplied and American-trained forces. The United States is aware that 
‘any serious crisis between the two countries, especially action involving the use 
ot US arms supplied under the [facilities] agreement, could result in the 
abrogation of agreements and ultimately [lead to] a serious undermining of US 
ability to fulfill primary US objectives in the Persian Gulf.” 

Moreover, there appears to be a feeling in the United States that the two 
American allies in the region .should come together—with other American 
friends there—and create an anti-Soviet front in an area that is close to the 
strategically important Persian Gulf. In spite of the fact that the United States 

' See A .1 Hughes. 'I’nliey Optiims m the Horn’. A/nta Kipori. Ma>-.lune lygl, p4. 

See The lyeckfy Review (Nuirubi) 3 July 1981, p 14. 

’ ihut 

* US IIi)uscorRcprcsenJalivc.s,('ommittecon Foreign Affairs, ‘US Security Interests in the Persian 

Gulf, op. (It., p S, 
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has other military facilities in Egypt, Oman and Sudan, she appears to be 
working towards reducing her visibility in some places while encouraging 
regional security arrangements where possible. The American view is that ‘a 
highly visible United States presence, any increased permanent presence, or 
incidents involving United States military personnel in highly publicised activity 
could have a negative impact on Kenyan public opinion’.’* An anti-Soviet front 
in the Horn of Africa consisting of Kenya, Somalia, Egypt, Oman and Sudan 
would not only be a useful local instrument for dealing with Soviet influence in 
the area, but it would also help check the activities of the pro-Soviet group of 
states, namely Libya, Ethiopia and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(or South Yemen). The latter three countries met in Aden in August 1981 and 
condemned African and Arab states that had provided military facilities to the 
U nited States.”’ W ashington believes that one of the ‘most crucial developments’ 
in the Persian Gulf region is the ‘persistent growth in Soviet military capability, 
coupled with increased Soviet military activities in the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Ethiopia and Libya’.” It is thought that a pro-Western 
alliance in the region would be weak and shaky if Somalia and Kenya continued 
to be hostile to each other while at the same time Kenya and Ethiopia maintained 
a defence pact to check Somali activities. 

The second reason for the emerging rapprochement between Kenya and 
Somalia has to do with the fear of Soviet influence in the region. It is rather 
interesting that in the 1960s and 1970s, Russophobia was used to strengthen ties 
between Kenya and Ethiopia in opposition to Somalia. In the 1980s, 
Russophobia appears to be cementing relations between Kenya and Somalia, 
and might eventually estrange Kenya from Ethiopia, although that does not 
appear to be Kenya’s intention. The third reason is that there appears to be a 
change of attitude on the part of Somalia regarding the status of the Somali¬ 
speaking people in Kenya. I'his change of attitude was expressed by President 
Siad Barre in an interview in 1981 with one of Kenya’s dailies. The Standard. 
President Barre said: ‘We in Somalia have no claim whatsoever on any part of 
Kenya’s territory’.’* With regard to the Ogaden region of Ethiopia, President 
Barre reiterated his old position. He said: ‘The case of the Ogaden... is a straight¬ 
forward colonial case. The colonised people of the Ogaden ... do not stop 
demanding self-determination and freedom from oppression just because the 
colonising power is black and not white’.” 

Somalia's renunciation of territorial claims on Kenya, if she has done so 
officially, may have been done at the urging of the United States. Washington’s 
’ ihid.. p 44. 

‘ See Africa Research Bullelin (Political, Social and Cultural) August 1981, p 6161. It was when these 
three countries were meetingin Aden that American tighter planes shot down two Libyan planes in 
the Gulf of Sirte. See Zainab Abbas and Nicholas Hyman. Responsible Reporting? Libya in the 
iVeslern Press, London: Highclcrc, 1981. pp 9-24. 

US House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign Affairs, ‘US Security Interests in the Persian 
Gulf, op. cit., pH. 

' The Standard (Nairobi) 8 September 1981. 

” ihid. 
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pressure on Somalia to change her attitude toward Kenya could be deduced from 
the evidence of the Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs (now 
Ambassador to Kenya) Mr William Harrop. Testifying before Congress in 
February I9S0, just four months before he took up his appointment in Kenya, Mr 
Harrop said: 

Kenya has retained [her] mutual defence treaty with Ethiopia despite growing 
concern over the Soviet and Cuban presence there. Recently, Kenya’s concerns over 
Somalia have appeared somewhat abated. Kenya has indicated that an increase in US 
influence in Somalia might have a positive influence on Somali policy toward 
Kenya.*" 

C’onclusions 

Kenya’s recent plunge into Cold War politics and the signs that she is moving 
towards political accommodation with Somalia could have a few obvious 
repercussions. First, by moving closer to the United States, Kenya will lose the 
respect she had as a neutral arbiter in African conflicts. President Kenyatta was 
asked by the OAU in 1964 to head the Congo Conciliation Commission because 
at that time Kenya appeared not only neutral on African issues, but it did not 
have close tics with either of the superpowers. It was for the same reason that 
Kenyatta was again asked by the OAU to mediate between the warring Angolan 
factions in 1975. If Kenya had been associated very closely with one of the 
superpowers, she definitely would not have been given that respect. 

Another repercussion of Kenya’s recent shift in foreign policy is that her 
political accommodation with Somalia might complicate her relations with 
I'lliiopia. If indeed the objective of the rapprochement between Kenya and 
Somalia is to isolate Ethiopia, Kenya will not reap much from the venture. Kenya 
stands to lose mainly because the Kenya-Ethiopian alliance has functioned to 
shield Kenya from Somali attacks more than it has protected Ethiopia. This 
means that Kenya’s withdrawal from security cooperation with Ethiopia will not 
necessarily put Ethiopia at a di.sadvantage. But the situation will be much worse 
for Kenya if Somalia later turned against her, particularly now that she has no air 
force. Even if the main objective of such a rapprochement were to establish an 
anti-Soviet front in the region, it might have the effect of driving Ethiopia closer 
to the Soviet Union, of forcing her to make concessions to Moscow, and 
ultimately of giving the Soviet Union an opportunity to establish a firmer 
foothold in the Horn of Africa than she has already. 

If, on the other hand, Kenya’s recent moves towards Somalia are calculated to 
bring about peace to the region, then Somalia will be required to give up her 
claims on all her neighbours. If by isolating Somalia in the past, Kenya and 
Ethiopia hud merely enhanced the former’s intransigence and failed to reduce 
tension in the region, the alternative now would be to open talks with Somalia, 

*" Sec US IIdu^c of Rcprcsentaiivcs, Cummiltcc on Foreign AITairs, Sub-committee on Africa, 
‘l-xonomic and Security Assistunce Programs in Africa’, 23 February I98U, p 310. A summary of 
Mr Harrop’.s .speech can be found also in African Index 3 (9) May 1980, p 34. 
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cooperate with her and place the onus for any attacks resulting from Somali 
nationalism on her. The crucial question is really what to talk about, how to go 
about organising such talks and who to involve in these talks. To have positive 
and long-term benefits, such talks should centre on the need for all states in the 
region to respect each other's territorial integrity, i.e. to refrain from interfering 
in the domestic affairs of other states, and to honour the 1964 OAU resolution on 
boundary disputes which requires ail member states to respect the borders 
exi.sting on their achievement of national independence. Such talks should be 
organised within the OAU framework and should involve all the four countries 
that have within their borders people of Somali origin, namely, Djibouti, 
Ethiopia, Kenya and Somalia. That would be one way of looking for a peace 
formula in the Horn of Africa; but a rapprochementbtiv/stn Kenya and Somalia 
under the American umbrella will not help. 
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Confrontation and Reconciliation 
within an African Context: 

the case of Sudan 


Introduclion 

‘RcconciliatiDir is an nld term in theories of international organisation defining 
t he process of peaceful settlement of disputes between states, usually through the 
mediation or good offices of a third party. In recent years, the concept of 
reconciliation has come to assume a ‘national’ connotation as a formula for the 
peacet'ul resolution of conflict within a state. Internal conflict or confrontation 
mainly arises from the tensions of identity and national integration, from the 
monopoly of power, in one form or another, by one pa rty or ethnic group, or from 
the breakdown, or the lack, of institutionalised forums for power politics. But 
mtra-siate and inter-state conflicts arc often inter-relatcd since internal conflicts 
teml, in most cases, to spill over national boundaries, and to involve, willingly or 
not, neighbouring countiicss. In such .situations, the neighbour state can try to 
mediate m resolving the conflict or, conversely, to manipulate it for its own 
purposes iiulealing with the affected state. Where both states suffer from internal 
stiile, a policy of mutual retaliation or of deterrence through mutual blackmail, 
may become the primary function of bilateral relations. A case in point is 
Sudiinese-ldhiopian relations which had mainly, but not exclusively, centred on, 
and were atfected by. the support given by each country to di.ssidcnt groups from 
the other. 

The 'regionahsation’, ‘Africanisation’ and even the ‘internationalisation’ of 
what are essentially internal conllicts, hastendedtoexacerbatedomesliedivisions 
and tosiiain relations between neighbouringcouniries, .sometimes to the point of 
potential oi actual war. I'ar from helping to resolve internal strife, outside 
involvement has proved to be a destabilising factor at both the domestic and 
regional-international levels. 

Ihe concept of ‘national reconciliation’, stemming essentially from this 
argument, actually reverses its ba.sic premises. The concept assumes first, the 
possibility of resolving internal conflict through mutual compromise and 
secondly, that such a resolution could be more conducive to regional and 
international stability. 

Yet this view loo is rather over-.simpli.stic; it tends to confuse what is 
theoretically desirable with what is practically attainable. The notion of‘national 
reconciliation’ assumes the readiness to resolve conflicts within one political 
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entity, when in fact the issue of ‘entity’ or identity itself could be the source of 
internal friction. The impact of divisive socio-economic and political forces, even 
in an essentially homogeneous society, could not be sidestepped unless one 
assumes its total non-existence. Moreover, the external factor is not always of a 
negative or disruptive nature. 

This article examines the Sudanese experience in ‘national reconciliation’ 
covering two different but related forms of internal conflict, namely: the North- 
South civil war, and the violent struggle forpower between rival Northern groups. 
The case of Sudan is of some significance in the wider context of African and 
Middle Eastern politics, more, perhaps, for exposing the difficulties and 
contradictions involved in achieving ‘national reconciliation’, than for providing 
a blueprint for the resolution of political stalemate and/or violent confrontation. 

1'he Southern Experience 

The Sudan’s record of internal cleavages, political upheaval, coups and counter- 
coups since independence in 1956 is symptomatic of the geopolitical realities of a 
country that sits astride a number of significant cultural andstrategic boundaries. 
Of all the problems afflicting the Sudan, none had been more serious and 
debilitating than the Southern problem which had begun to eat away at the body of 
Sudanese society even before independence. The problem had its origins in the 
cultural and historical differences between Northern and Southern Sudanese, but 
it was aggravated and perpetuated by British colonial policy, which deliberately 
prevented the interaction and integrationofthe t wo parts of the country. The early 
post-independence period was characterised by sectarian political rivalries among 
Northern Sudanese leaders, most of whom were either insensitive to Southern 
grievances and aspirations, or sought to manipulate them for their own political 
advantage. 

The attempt of the military regime of General Abboud, who came to power in 
November 1958, to impose a military solution in the South, only intensified 
Southern resentment and resistance. By 1964, the South was the scene of a tragic 
and bitter civil war; the Southern rebel movement, the Anya Nya, was fighting 
openly for secession and some 300,000 refugees had fled from the Sudan to 
Uganda, the Congo (Zaire), Ethiopia, and the Central African Republic. This 
brutal confrontation triggered a popular uprising in the North which resulted in 
the overthrow of Abboud’s military rule in October 1964. As one observer later 
noted, ironically, the events which sparked the final breakdown started with 
concern over the one area of the country where involvement in the political 
system—and increasingly the writ of the government—scarcely existed—the 
South.’' 

The pro-leftist civilian government that assumed power in the wake of the 
October 1964 revolution, immediately expressed its overriding concern to find a 

' Peter Woodward, 'Sudan's Domestic Polities and Relations with Neighbouring Slates’ in Pou- 
Independenct Sudan, p 25 (Proceeding of a seminar held at the Centre of African Studies, 
University of Edinburgh), November, 1980. 
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peaceful settlement to the Southern problem; it proclaimed a general amnesty and 
appealed to Southern leaders to participate in arranging a ceasefire and starting 
negotiations. The Round Table Conference held in March 1965, in which most of 
the Nort hern and Southern political parties were represented, ended in a deadlock. 
‘Despite important concessions from the Northern parties, there was still little 
common ground. The Northerners, while offering some regional devolution of 
power, stopped short of federation; the Southerners, while accepting a unified 
Sudan, wanted the loosest of confederations.'^ 

Nor were Sudan's relations with some of its neighbours propitious to apeaceful 
settlement of the Southern problem. The radical policy of the October revolution, 
particularly its active support of African liberation—and sometimes secessionist— 
movements, had alarmed conservative regimes in neighbouring countries 
(notably F.thiopia, the Congo, and Chad). These regimes, which had problems of 
integrating minorities of their own, began to retaliate against Khartoum by giving 
overt or tacit support to the Southern Sudane.se rebels. Internally, the traditional 
parties were making a successful bid to reassert their political ascendency in the 
country. Faced with these internal and external challenges, the influence of leftist 
elements in the October government rapidly declined. By July 1965, Sudan 
reverted to type with the coming to power of a conservative coalition goverment 
which immediately .sought to placate conservative neighbouring regimes and to 
resort to a hardline approach in tackling the Southern problem. 

1 he new retreat into conservatism resurrected the old regional, sectarian and 
ideological divisions which became wider and sharper than ever before. While the 
Southern problem still remained unresolved, the attempt to find an acceptable 
formula for a permanent constitution continued to be a divisive element among 
and between Northerners and Southerners, The situation was further complicated 
by a stagnant economy and by strains with neighbouring countries arising mainly 
from the fall-out of the continuing civil war in Southern Sudan. 

It was against this background of recurrent crises and potentially destabilising 
conditions that young army olTiccrs under the leadership of Colonel Ga’afar 
Numayri, seized power in 1969. After two bloody confrontations, firstly, with the 
traditional and rightist parties in 1970 and, secondly, with leftist elements in the 
regime and the Sudan Communist Party (SCP) in 1971, Numayri was evidently 
isolated and felt the need toestablishhisown power-base. Following his election to 
the Presidency of the Republic in October 1971, Numayri re-established contacts, 
begun earlier by the leftists, with Southern leaders, and began to press forward 
with a programme of North-South reconciliation which, ironically enough, was 
ba.scd on the original proposals of the SCP he had so recently crushed.^ Both the 
World Council of Churches and the Haile Selassie regime in Ethiopia (who were 
obviously .satisfied with Numayri’s break with the leftists), played a part in 
I'DF meire diMail.s of ilic domcilic and foreign policy nf the Sudan during this period, sec John 
Howell and M Heshirllamid,‘Sudan andiheOutside World, , African AJfairs(Loniion) 

6«(:7.h. October l%9. 

‘ These proposals were originally presented by the SCP to the abortive Round Table Conference of 
March l%.S, held in Khartuiim, Sudan. 
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bringing the two sides to the negotiating table. But the success of the negotiations 
was a purely Sudanese affair. According to one writer, ‘though Northerners and 
Southerners who participated in the negotiations both earnestly desired an end to 
the fighting... most Northerners and Southerners were probably opposed to the 
concessions made on their behalf. The negotiations were saved becau.se Numayri 
moved to prevent any attempt to mobilise in opposition to a settlement and 
because the Southern leadership ‘deserted its organisation in favour of the greater 
unity of the Sudan'."* 

The result was the Addis Ababa agreement which gave regional autonomy to 
the South within a unified Sudan. The agreement established a self-governing 
Southern Region with a legislative body, the People’s Regional Assembly, and an 
executive organ, the High Executive Council (HEC). The central government 
retained control over matters of defence, foreign policy and trade, national 
economic planning, transport and communications, while the regional govern¬ 
ment was made responsible for local government and education, and provincial 
financial matters. 

I he end of the long conflict was no small achievement and the agreement 
entailed major concessions from both sides. The settlement, which incidentally 
made it possible to reach a border agreement with Ethiopia, was seen by outside 
observers as ‘a resounding triumph’ for President Numayri.® But the long history 
of strained relations had left lingering suspicions; some Southerners still held out 
against the settlement, and in Northern Sudan there was widespread but muted 
disapproval of the peace terms. The problems of implementing the agreement 
were immense: the integration of rebel forces into the regular army, the 
resettlement of refugees (described by the UNHCR as ‘the largest return 
movement in Africa'), and the long haul towards rebuilding the South—all these 
daunting tasks created areas for misunderstanding and friction. 

While suspicions and criticisms of the North persisted, the return of active 
political life to the South had created tensions and divisions among the 
Southerners themselves. The first regional government of Abel Alier was widely 
criticised for failing to compel K hartoum to give a better deal to the South. There 
was increasing frustration over the relative lack of economic development, and 
disillusionment over nepotism and alleged corruption. The 1978 elections to the 
Regional Assembly brought the downfall of Alier's administration and the 
election to the HEC Presidency of Joseph Lagu, the former leader of the Anya 
Nya rebel forces. Some observers saw Lagu’s victory as the Southern reaction to 
the policy of national reconciliation between President Numayri and elements of 
the right-wing and Islamic opposition in the North.® The policy of reconciliation 

‘ Nekon Kasflr, ‘Sudan's Addis Ababa Treaty: intraorganisalional Tacturs in the politics of 
compromise’, in Post-Independence Sudan, op. cll.,p 146. Interestingly, the writer concludes that ‘If 
the Sudanese case is an exception to the rule that internal wars arc never settled through negotiated 
compromise, it is an exception that proves the rule’. 

' Africa Contemporary Record, 1972-3 (London) Vol. 5, 1973. 

" The Middle East (London) May 1978. Also see Africa Confidential 19(5), p 5 and Africa 
Contemporary Record Vol 2, 1978-9, p BUS. 
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and particularly the proposed Islamisation ofSudanese laws were certainly issues 
of special concern in the Southern region—an area which, in the absence of 
liberalisation in the North, had become the exposed nerve of the country. But the 
election outcome was more of a protest vote against the status quo, which also 
reflected the local fears and considerable suspicions of minority Southerners 
about domination by the Dinka, the largest single tribe in the South. 

The Lagu administration, which had promised to bring'the wind of change’ to 
the South, foundered two years later on the simmering undercurrents of 
sen.sitivity, dissatisfaction and personality clashes in Southern politics. Since 
then, political developments in the South had continued to reflect acute divisions 
that, at times, threatened to destabilise the region’s whole political process. The 
proposal of the l.agu group to divide Southern Sudan into several regions, had 
injected a divisive anil poienlially explosive element into Southern politics: some 
Southerners regarded redivision as an essential step to break Dinka hegemony; 
others saw it as a cynical manipulation by self-serving Southern politicians who, 
wittingly or not, were ‘providing the North with a weapon’’ to weaken the South 
by redividing it. By the eaily 1980s some Southern leaders were openly 
complaining about President Nuinayri’s ‘unconstitutional’ interferences in 
Southei n regional affairs, particularly in regard to the election of the President of 
the HliC’. 

Duiing the debates in 1979-80 over the issue of decentralisation and the 
establishment of regional government in Northern Sudan, the experiment in 
Southern Sudiin was, paradoxically, invoked by both the advocates and 
opponents of devolution. The former concluded that by and large it had 
withstood the test of time; the latter argued that the performance of regional 
government in the South hardly warranted upholding it as a model of devolution 
loi the icst of the country. 

It is, perhaps, a measure of the precarious yet enduring situation in Southern 
Sudan that both arguments were basically correct. 

The Nurlhern lixperience 

As soon as it seized power in May 1969, the Numayri regime began to exclude the 
traditional forces of the old party system from any active political rule. This 
move culminated in a bloody confrontation with Mahdist followers in March 
1970 in which the Ansar spiritual leader was killed." During this period, the new 
regime was supported by some prominent leaders of the SCP as well as by other 
leftists and Siidanc.se Arab nationalists. These groups identified themselves with 
the ideological commitment of the young army officers to a radical programme 
of politictil and socio-economic transformation. The SCP was badly split over 
this issue since the party's established leadership refused cooperation with a 
’ Bona Malwal. Pvoph and Power in Sudan,, London: Ithaca Prcbs, 1981, p 245. 

'' The emergence of major poiidcal parties in the pre-independence period had followed sectarian 
lines, with the pro-British Umma Party reprcscntmgthe Ansar (the followers of the Mahdi family), 
and the pro-hgyptiun National Unionist Party (NUP) representing the rival religious sect, the 
Khutfint vvah 
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military regime whose ideological motivation and political stance they still 
considered suspect. 

In any case, the honeymoon between Numayri and the leftists soon ended, with 
his brutal crushing of the SCP in July 1971 following a bid by some communist 
army officers to seize power. This abortive coup set the scene for a steady shift in 
the ideological orientation of the regime from the previous radical posture to a 
more conservative approach. 

The crackdown on the leftists, and the subsequent reappraisal of the regime's 
economic and foreign policies, did not signal any immediate with 

the traditional and right-wing political parties. Indeed, the exiled leaders of the 
old political system (led by Sadiq al-Mahdi of the Umma Party, Sharif al-Hindi 
of the UPN, and Hassan al-Turabi of the Islamic Charier Front) were persistent 
in their efforts to bring down Numayri’s regime. During their years of exile they 
I had organised themselves in an opposition National Front which was sustained 
and supported by Libya and Ethiopia.’ The Front was able to mount a number of 
coup attempts which came close to overthrowing Numayri in September 1975 
and in July 1976. The regime survived these attempts, as it did the earlier ones, 
largely because of Egyptian support. 

Paradoxically, the bloody confrontations between the regime and the 
opposition tended to create a more auspicious set of circumstances that readily 
lent itself, on both sides, to the idea of reconciliation. The staggering number of 
coup attempts on the one hand, and Numayri’s ability to survive them on the 
other, certainly played a role in persuading both sides to seek peaceful meansfor 
I resolving their political differences. The rapprochement was made easier by two 
i other factors: firstly, each side was showing increasing concern over the outside 
support extended to the other; and, secondly, the ideological gap between the two 
sides had narrowed considerably since Numayri’s reversal of his earlier 
ideological stance. It was also evident that ‘the rapid economic development 
envisaged in the 1976 Six Year Plan, could not be achieved without the 
uninterrupted flow of foreign investment which, in turn, would not be 
( guaranteed unless domestic stability was maintained. The Saudis and the 
i Americans were known to favour, if not to press for, a conciliatory approach to 
j right-wing opposition'.'" 

! The move towards reconciliation, centring mainly on Numayri and Sadiq al- 
I Mahdi, entailed two main elements that were essentially confusing and 
j potentially divisive. The first one was the secretive nature of the reconciliation 
j agreement which raised persistent questions as to the scope of the reconciliation 
i and the role of former opposition leaders in the political system. The second 
I element pertained to the issue of Islamisation advocated by former opposition 

> * The support cxlcndcd by the emergem radical regimcsof Libya and Ethiopia U) the National Front 

; wa.s motivated more by expediency (to undermine the Numayri regime for reasons of their own) 
, rather than by ideological afTinity. 

■ M B Hamid. 'The Politics of Reconciliation: the Numayri regime and the National Front 
opposition’. O.S'RC Seminar Senes: IJiscussion Paper No. 4. University of Khartoum, February 
1982. pp 5-6. 
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leaders - an issue that aroused concern in Southern Sudan and among secularist 
groups in the North. 

The uncertainty and confusion of the reconciliation policy were reflected in the 
curious up-and-down pattern in the process of its implementation. At first, 
reconciliation appeared to indicate a positive move towards liberalisation of the 
regime. A general amnesty was declared in August 1977, and most political 
detainees were released. Sadiq al-Mahdi returned to the Sudan in September 
1977 shortly after Numayri’s dismissal of some of his leading Ministers. At the 
time, this move seemed to pave the way for the active participation of former 
opposition leaders in the political system. That eventuality, however, did not 
materialise; instead. President Numayri insisted publicly that he had made no 
concessions to the former opposition. 

After the 1978 elections to the People's National Assembly, in which former 
opposition groups participated, Sadiq al-Mahdi and Hassan al-Turabi were 
appointed to the Politburcuu of the ruling organisation, the SSL). In his maiden 
speech al-Mahdi called for the reform of the organisation by making it a popular, 
rather than a governmental organ. The speech was savagely attacked by SSL) 
partisans and he had to withdraw, in protest, from active participation in the 
organisation. 

I'hc reconciliation process seemed to get a new lease of life in April 1978, when 
it was announced that the regime had reached an agreement in London with 
Sharifal-IIindi's NUP group. But the London agreement was stillborn and each 
side immediately accused the other of bad faith. 

It was evident by then that the regime and the opposition leaders had their 
different concepts of what reconciliation should entail. While the opposition 
expected immediate and substantial changes in the nature and structure of the 
regime's policy and institutions, Numayri was thinking in terms of cosmetic 
changes to accommodate al-Mahdi and al-Hindi in the political system without 
losing his power-base in the SSL) and the army. 

The reconciliation proce.ss was again seriously strained when, in October 1978, 
President Numayri announced Sudan’s 'qualified’ support of the Camp David 
accords—a move which opposition leaders regarded as a blatant violation of the 
agreement to adopt neutrality in Sudan's foreign policy. The reconciliation was 
revived in 1979 with the repatriation of Ansar exiles from Libya. This was 
followed by Numayri’s dismissal of his influential Vice-President, Abual-Qasim 
Muhammad Ibrahim, who had been known to adopt a hard line to the 
reconciliation policy. One of the former opposition leaders, Hassan al-Turabi, 
was appointed to the key position of Attorney-General. 

The prospects of reconciliation were still marred by the regime’s reluctance to 
undertake the major reforms that the former opposition had called for. The 
situation was further complicated by the mounting animosity among the rcgime'.s 
supporters towards the former opposition leaders who were publicly accused of 
using public forums 'for ends contrary to the principles of the May revolution’.'' 
“ Sudanow (Khurioum) March I'JHO. 
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Still, al-Mahdi refrained for a long time from making a final break with 
Numayri. ‘Paradoxically, Sadiq al-Mahdi’s ambivalent approach of neither 
collaborating with the regime, nor joining the opposition to it, had averted the 
complete disintegration of the reconciliation policy and, at the same time, 
underlined the enormous difficulties of consummating During 1981, as the 

regime became preoccupied with the Libyan actions in Chad and began to 
strengthen its security arrangements with Egypt, the issue of national recon¬ 
ciliation was already receding into the political background. 

When, in early 1982, Sadiq al-Mahdi made his belated renunciation of national 
reconciliation with Numayri’s regime, the issue was, for all political purposes, a 
dead one. 

Conclusion 

The Addis Ababa agreement was certainly a unique settlement in the history of 
modem civil war. But while it gave the South the 'valuable and invaluable asset of 
peace','^ it had failed to solve the region’s underlying social and economic 
problems. Before 1972, Southern leaders readily blamed these problems on 
Northerners: after the peace settlement, they continued to do so, but they also 
blamed each other as well. Regional autonomy for Southerners did not only 
mean coming to terms with Northerners, it meant essentially coming to terms 
with themselves. It is evident that although Southern leaders tended to agree on 
their principal attitudes in relation to the North, they disagreed seriously among 
themselves; confrontation with the Northerners created a unifying common 
purpose, reconciliation led to mutual Southern recriminations. 

There is yet another paradox to this situation. One of the interesting features of 
the Addis Ababa peace settlement was that it was endorsed by almost all the 
leadership represented in the South Sudan Liberation Movement. Given the 
nature of the Numayri regime at the time, such a consensus seemed to imply the 
absence of ideological differences within the Southern leadership. If that was the 
case and unity against a real or perceived common Northern threat was made 
that much easier by the lack of ideological differences within the political 
groupings in the South, then the lack of these differences must also mean the 
absence of alternative economic and social policies. The re-emergence of 
divisions and tensions is, therefore, explicable in terms of power struggle, 
political manoeuvres, personal rivalries, and tribal sentiments. The differences 
between Lagu and Alier, for instance, were differences of personality and 
political rivalry and not of policy. A recurrent complaint among Southerners in 
recent years, had been the lack of choice between rival political leaderships. But it 
could not be otherwise in the absence of clear lines of ideological demarcation. 
The pragmatism of President Numayri had been paralleled by a similar 
pragmatism in Southern politics, but both are devoid of any meaningful 

''MB Hamid, op. dl., p 2S. 

'' Africa Contemporary Record, 1973-4. 
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ideulugical content. Unless the demand for a political choice and alternative 
policy programmes is met, the North-South reconciliation could founder on the 
very grounds that had made its success possible in the first place. 

In contrast to the Southern experience, the reconciliation in the North had not 
been comprehensive enough to include the majority of Northern opposition 
groups. Sharif al-H indi’s N U P group apparently did not object in principle to the 
idea of reconciliation. But while Sadiq al-Mahdi was prepared to return to Sudan 
and work for change from within the system, al-Hindi had insisted on more 
evidence and further demon.stration of Numayri’s resolve to implement the 
reconciliation agreements. When such evidence failed to materialise, al-Hindi’s 
group opted out of the reconciliation process and reverted to their former 
position of open confrontation. The left-wing opposition groups had rejected 
from the start the notion of reconciliation with Numayri's regime; they .saw the 
rapprochement between Numayri and the National Front as the natural coming 
together of two sides who were politically opposed in terms of the exercise of 
power but whose class interests had nevertheless remained identical.'* 

Because of the ideological differences and dilTerent tactics adopted by the 
Northern opposition groups, the movement of one group from a position of 
co'ilrontalion to one of compromise meant the weakening of the opposition as a 
whole but not necessarily its neutralisation, .still less its disintegration. Thus, the 
broad consensus essetitial for effective reconciliation was absent among 
Northern opposition groups and between them and the regime. 

Reconciliation in the Sudan, in both its Southern and Northern contexts, had 
woiked to the great benelil of the regime. During the numerous challenges to 
Numayii’s lule in the North, particularly from 1973, there was no evidence of 
spontaneous popular support for the regime except, significantly, from the 
Southein Sudanese. Hie South had, in effect, become a vital power-base for 
Numayri’s regime. In this sense, the Southern factor, for the first time since 
independence, had come to play u significant role in Northern politics, much to 
the advantage, and indeed the very survival, of the regime. 

Similarly, I’resideni Numayri had emerged as the beneficiary of national 
reconciliation m the North. 'The President was able to contain the potential 
threat from former oppositi<m forces without making substantial political 
concessions or any drastic changes in the nature and .structure of his regime. 
Internal and external opposition had been badly split and seriously weakened by 
the neutralisation ofthe Ansar and the co-option of the ICF into the government. 
It is perhaps an open question whether the regime could have survived the series 
of political and economic crises from 1978 on, had the Ansar and the ICF 
remained in the forefront of opposition forces’."' 

More significant, if less tangible, is the fact that reconciliation, in both the 

In II L')jn<lcstint‘ piimphlet, the S(T adv^Hated the cslahlishmcnt of a ‘democratic front' to 
•ovcrilutfw the dictatorship ofthe Numayri regime\ Ai-l.ajnaal-Markaziyyaifl-Hizhal'Shun ‘i ai- 
Sudani- al-bimuqratiYva Mufiah al-Hai ii'i~.4zma al-Siyasiyya. (The SCP Central Committee: 
Democracy is the Key lo the Solution of the Political Crisis). Khartoum, 31 August 1977. 
■'MB Hamid op. at., p 23. 
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North and South, had given the regime a measure of legitimacy which had been 
denied it in the past by a combined oppcKition representing almost all the shades 
in the political spectrum. 'This need not imply that national reconciliation had 
provided Numayri with bullet-proof security, or that the longevity of his rule—to 
which it might have contributed—is necessarily synonymous with stahiliiy 

It is ironic that one of the destabilising agents, in both the North and the South, 
is President Numayri himself. In the case of the South, the President's tendency 
to use—if not abuse—his own considerable political prestige there to resolve 
political issues through personal relationships, had seriously undermined the 
institutionalised framework of the Addis Ababa agreements. Numayri’s 
personal interventions might, arguably, have averted some disastrous develop¬ 
ments in the South but, as one Southern leader noted, ‘the system in the South 
survived, but the institutions have been diminished, if not totally obscured'.'^ 

If the South could survive Numayri’s highly personalised form of decision¬ 
making, it is because it still enjoyed a relative measure of institutionalised 
relations and a relative freedom to exercise them. The same was not the case in 
the North. Reconciliation had reached a dead-end, precisely because of the 
absence of any institutionalised framework to contain it. The role of the former 
opposition and its relationship with the regime was never clearly delincd; and the 
participation of some opposition leaders in the political system was a mere 
formality that was devoid of any political substance. Numayri consistently 
ignored the views of the former opposition leaders in almost all major policy 
aspects, and deftly sidestepped their call for radical reform of the political 
system.'* 

The ultimate demise of reconciliation in the North need not imply that it had 
been a futile exercise. At some points the reconciliation process did hold the 
promise of encouraging a mood of genuine debate and relative tolerance, and a 
relaxation of oppressive measures on the part of the regime. The process was 
important in that it had managed to dramatise, even when it had failed to 
achieve, the urgent need for change that is becoming manifest at all levels of 
Sudanese society. 

President Numayri’s autocratic style of government had already aborted the 
reconciliation drive in the North; what remains to be seen is whether 
reconciliation with the South could survive either an increase in autocratic 
tendencies, or the overthrow of President Numayri himself—paradoxical as this 
may seem. 


ihid., p 24. 

Bona Malwal, op. cit., p 213. 

" The only substantive issue on which Numayri seemed to agree with Sadiq al-Mahdi and the IC'F 
was the Islamisation programme. But the regime's endorsement of Islamisation seemed to he 
gradually and quietly retracted as it became increasingly clear that it could be a divisive issue in 
both the South and the North. 
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Debates About Africa’s Future: 
the Brandt, World Bank and 
Lagos Plan blueprints 


Africa ... must map out its uwn strategy lor development and must vigorously pursue its 
implementation, Africa must cultivate the virtue of self-reliance. 

Lagos Plan of Action' 

Prospects for the future arc alarming ... But... a defensive reaction will be disastrous, as 
it was in the years before the Second World War. Since that time the nations of both the 
South and the North have become far more interdependent ... The self-interest of 
nations can now only he effectively pursued through taking account of mutual intere.sts. 

North-South: a programme for survivaP 

Academics can, and will, find many Haws in the Brandt Report, liowever, it is the best 
Brandt Kepoit we have; and it has gut the essentials right. The probable alternative is 
dwindling North-South Hows of trade and capital, leading to chronic slumpflation in the 
world economy. This will not be cured by chanting the monetarist mantras, whether at 
poor countries stricken by bad harvests and oil-price explosions, or nearer home ... If 
Brandt is unimaginatively shelved, it is more likely that major defaults, starting in the 
South, will cataly.se the Northern-OPEC ‘world system’ in a different way entirely. And 
rnonctari.st I wccdledum, protectionist Tweedledee, and 'realist' Scrooge will all be eaten 
by the Monstrous Crow; and serve them right. But us? And the wretched of the earth? 

Michael Lipton^ 

... projections by the World Bank's researchers ... point to ... an absolute worsening 
of circumstances for millions of Africans in the years ahead. That outlook simply must be 
improved! ... It can be improved through better global economic conditions, through 
greater development assistance to Africa, through some new policy initiatives by some of 
the governments here, and by a greater involvement in this region by the World Bank. 
I'hat greater involvement will demand a new era of more intense partnership between the 
peoples of Africa and the Bank. 

A W Clausen* 

' OAU l.agiis Plan of Action for the Economic Development of Africa, 1980-2000, Geneva: 

International Institute for Labour Studies, 1981, p 8. 

■ North-South: a programme for survival. Report of the Independent Commission on International 
Development ls.sues ('Brandt Commission') London: Pan, 1980, p 269. 

' Michael Lipton ‘Brandt: who.se common interest?’, Iniernalionai Affairs 56(2) April 1980, p 327. 

‘ Alden W Clausen, 'Looking Towards a Brighter Future’, West Africa (3378) 3 May 1982, p 1194. 
See also, 'Blunt Words from Clausen’, A/fica IVow (14), June 1982, pp 94-5. 
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The major danger is that the [IBRD] Report may well be used to lecture to Africa about its 
internal policy reforms without providing an increase in financial assistance. It will be 
very unfortunate if the foreign assistance recommendations of the Report fall through, 
which looks likely at the moment, and all that remains are generalisations and homilies 
about Africa's domestic problems. 

Mahbub ul-Haq^ 

The current crisis of capitalism—a world system which apparently thrives on 
crisis and contradiction—appears to be unrelenting: the impacts on and 
implications for both rich and poor states are fundamental, particularly for the 
intcnclated hard cores of both the OECD (Europe) and the Third World 
(Africa). The transformations which have occurred in the post-Brctton Woods 
(dis)order—inflation, recession, unemployment, debt, decay, etc }—have already 
generated a new global hierarchy, in which NICs (Newly Industrialised or 
Influential Countries) feature prominently. It has also stimulated a novel global 
ideology, in which the Brandt Commission and related regional reports feature 
importantly. 

This paper is concerned with the origins and orientations of the ensuing 
debates as well as with the diplomatic, political and economic forms to which 
they have given rise. It argues that the simplistic North-South divide overlooks 
salient divisions among and within countries, especially those in the Bur African 
group, which account for the variety of responses to the Brandt Report and 
related projections and presumptions.^ In the post-neocolonial world of the 
1980s, old assumptions about international economics and politics need to be 
discarded if the contemporary conjuncture is to be both understood and 
transcended.* Meanwhile, given the seemingly inescapable nature of the crisis, 
action is urgent; inaction merely serves to intensify inequalities and difficulties. 
As Richard Jolly and Susan Joekes argued in 1981: 

The prospects for the 1980s in most of the poorer developing countries, but especially 
in Africa, are extremely dismal. In all these respects the position today, and the 
prognosis, look even more serious than when the Brandt Report was published a year 
ago.’ 

However, prospects for a few countries and classes in both Africa and Europe are 
considerably less bleak; hence the ambiguities of response and the artiflcialness 
of negotiation. 


Introduction: the coexistence or contradiction of iiberalism and protectionism 
There now exists, then, a rather sombre consensus that the future developmental 

' ‘World Bank “stagnant and confused", says former director' j\frtca Now (13) May 1982, p 89. 

‘ For an overview of these, sec Timothy M Shaw Towards an Inlmulional Polilical Economy for the 
t'iSOs: from dependence to (mier)dependence. Halifax: Centre for Foreign Policy Studies, 1980. 

’ See Hans W Singer 'The British Government and the Brandt Report', IDS Bulletin (‘Britain on 
Brandt’) 12(2) April 1981, pp 39-41. 

' See Dudley Seers, 'A Different Kind of Fortress Mentality', Guardian Third World Review 
(London) 16 July 1982, p 16. 

’ Richard Jolly and Susan Joekes, 'Editorial', JDS Bulletin 12(2) April 1981, p I. 
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prospects for the continent in the post-Bretton Woods world are quite dismal."’ 
Not that they were ever particularly bright. As the Lagos Plan of Action, the major 
statement of economic intent to emerge from Africa’s landmark April 1980 
economic summit, recognised: 

... in the 20 years from 1960 to 1980 the average annual rate of growth continent- 
wide ha.s been no more than 4.8 per cent, a figure which hides divergent realities 
ranging from 7 per cent growth rate for the oil exporting countries down to 2.9 per 
cent for the least developed countries. Yet, if the world economic forecast for the next 
decade is to be believed, the overall poor performance of the African economy over 
the past 2U years may even be a golden age compared with future growth rate." 

Africa’s unpromising future is, from a longer-term perspective, a function of its 
inheritance of incorporation in the world system: in the shorter term it is a 
product of the global crisis, which has had a particularly devastating and 
immediate impact on the continent as a whole. As the World Bank’s own report < 
in response to the African condition has indicated: 

During the past two decades economic development has been slow in most of the 
countries of sub-Saharan Africa. When, in the mid-1970s, the world economy 
experienced inflation and rcce.s.sion, nowhere did the crisis hit with greater impact 
than in this region." 

If the Lagos Plan of Action and Agenda for Action were responses to the 
continental crisis, then the Brandt Commi.s.sion can be conceived asa reaction at 
the level of policy and ideology to the global conjuncture. All three perspectives 
embodied projections as well as prescriptions and included implicit explanations 
of current situations; they also identified and mobilised particular constituencies. 
Although quite distinctive in terms of direction and association, they shared a 
sense of di.squict about present and projected development. The Brandt 
Commission captured the prevalent mood: 

Current trend.s point to a sombre future for the world economy and international 
relations ... The I98()s could witness even greater catastrophes than the 193(Js." 

The character of the current crisi.s, even if not its origins, are now quite 
clear—recession with high levels of inflation and unemployment, along with 
increasing problems with debt and foreign exchange. But the impacts of the 
successive stages of the crisis have been uneven: in general, the rich, as usual, have 
been hurt less than the poor, within as well as between countries. 

One major result has been that some industries and countries have now 
become quite marginal: rationalisation of production has confined some states 
and regions to the rubbish-heap of economic history. Discussions about cartels 
in chemicals and steel, and the decay of countries like Ghana or Chad are 
symptomatic. In the relatively optimistic post-war period it was generally 

See, inter alia. Timothy M Shaw (etl) A/lemalive Futures for Africa, Boulder Colorado: Westview, 

1982. 

" /argwj Plan of Action, pp 7-8. 

IBRD, Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: an agenda for action (Washington DC, 

1981) p 2. 

" Brandt Commtssion. p 47. 
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assumed that most countries would, eventually, make it; now it is increasingly 
recognised that most will not, especially the ‘late-comers* left stranded in Africa. 
Confidence in both projections and solutions are consequently very low; only a 
minority seems to have a future. 

The trends towards rationalisation and marginalisation has produced a new 
set of hierarchies in the world system rather different from established colonial- 
style North-South distinctions. The essential difference lies between those states 
and industries in contraction (‘the old') and those in expansion (‘the new’); ‘the 
old' include Britain and textiles in the North, and Senegal and sisal in the South, 
while ‘the new' include Japan and microchips in the North, and Nigeria and 
petrochemicals in the South. Such specific changes have been collapsed into a 
general recognition of NlCs, but in reality only a few classes, regions, and peoples 
are the beneficiaries; there is massive poverty, for instance, in Nigeria, despite its 
growth, while Britain's decline has remained slow enough to prevent widespread 
impoverishment. 

The rise and fall of ‘states’—the conventional shorthand term for dominant 
classes, industries and regions—is a continuing factor in the political economies 
of both OECD and ECA communities, as well as in relations between them such 
as EurAfrica. In the former, considerable attention is paid to rationalisation and 
restructuring—automobiles, energy, steel, textiles, etc.—while, in the latter, 
considerable effort is made to accelerate development through regional 
integration, typically centred on one or two NlCs with their above-average 
potential. 

In the OECD nexus, reports for the Club of Rome and the RIO Foundation, as 
well as more official scenarios and suggestions such as Interfutures and Global 
2000, have attempted to respond to environmental and developmental demands 
as well as to widespread concern over economic recession. In the ECA grouping, 
such efforts at restructuring and crisis management in the North, combined with 
minimal or negative growth both of late and for the foreseeable future, have 
generated the Lagos Plan of Action as well as Agenda for Action. The Brandt 
Report in many respects stands as the apex of such activities; a global synthesis 
about the world's receding future, as Michael Lipton recognises in the opening 
quotation. 

In general, the Brandt Commission can be taken to be reflective of 
‘internationalist’ opinion—the revival of the world economy requires more and 
equal exchange—and has as its African counterpart the World Bank’s Agendafor 
Action: 

While the international system has become much more complicated, with more 
independent nations, more institutions and more centres of influence, it has also 
become much more interdependent... the achievement of economic growth in one 
country depends increasingly on the performance of others.'* 

By contrast, there is no single global projection which captures the spirit of the 
‘nationalists’, Friedman economics notwithstanding; the essentially contradictory 
" ibid, p 33. 
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monetarist and protectionist impulses represented by conservative administrations 
in Washington and London are not based on any single statement. Yet, the Lagos 
Plan of Action does reflect such a spirit as it reveals itself in the African 
context—the protectionism of the poor: 

... Africa is unable to point to any significant growth rate, or satisfactory index of 
general well-being, in the past 20 years. Faced with this situation, and determined to 
undertake measures for the basic restructuring of our continent, we resolve to adopt a 
far-reaching regional approach based primarily on collective self-reliance.'’ 

There are, of course, significant differences between neo-mercantilism among 
the rich—protecting industries and jobs from other OECD members, rather than 
from threats from the Third World—and self-reliance among the poor— 
disengagement from a tradition of unequal exchange to secure a new basis for 
trade. Nevertheless, such protectionist impulses in both North and South are 
reflective of significant domestic pressures and arc responsive to the internationalist 
proclivities of the Brandt Commission and its kind. If the motif of the latter is 
interdependence —‘The self-interest of nations can now only be effectively 
pursued through taking account of mutual interests''"—that of the former, in 
both North and South, is independence, from dependence on foreign trade, 
technology, finance or values. 

In general, then, the Brandt Commission's internationalism is closest to the 
Africa report of the Agenda for Action, rather than the OAU’s/argos 

Plan. Like the Agenda, Brandt does not advocate national or collective self- 
reliance, or protectionism, Neverthelc.ss, its internationalist impulses arc 
moderated .somewhat by its siKial democratic roots; so it recognises the superior 
claim of the South compared to that of the North to protectionism: 

The South needs and wanls to be more .self-reliant, to complete the process of 
political independence. Hut that docs not imply separation from the world 
economy.'’ 

Likewise, there are limits to the nationalist proclivities of the Lagos Plan of Action 
given the continued incorporation of many OAU members and leaders in the 
world system: 

... sell-reliance ... is not to say that the continent should totally cut itself off from 
outside contributions. However, these outside contributions should only supplement 
our own effort; they should not be the mainstay of our development.'* 

The national or continental self-interest advocated in protectionist schema 
stands, then, in contrast to the global or mutual interest preferred in 
interdependence scenarios. However, these alternative nationalist versus inter¬ 
nationalist viewpoints do not readily correlate with the North-South divide: 
different 'national' class and corporate interests cut across such a simple division. 
There are, clearly, supporters of protectionism in the South as well as the 

'' Imho.i Plan of Actum, p 5. 

Brandi Commission, p 26V. 

'' ihid, p 42. 

'* iMgos Ptan of Action, p S. 
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North—the whole dependencia school is in some ways the precursor of neo- 
mercantilism—as well as advocates of further and fair exchange in the North. As 
Reginald Green has argued in relation to British responses to the Brandt 
Commission; 

The support and opposition for the Brandt Report—or international structural 
change more generally—do not fit the simple division between capital and labour (or 
business and unions). Some businesses see profit in more trade and more aid. Those 
oriented to Third World markets and those dealing in Third World imports are 
examples. Inversely, firms affected by imports favour trade restrictions and put 
pressure on Third World sources in particular because they are seen as politically 
vulnerable (though calls for restrictions against socialist Europe, Japan and the USA 
are growing too)." 

In general, however, as indicated in Table 1, the internationalists are 
concentrated in the ‘new' countries, classes, and corporations, whereas the 
nationalists are most prevalent in the ‘old’ as well as in the least developed 
countries. But these constitute merely the cores of two antagonistic coalitions, 
supporters of which now cut across established or recognised groupings, 
dividing, for instance, ruling classes into more comprador and more nationalist 
fractions.^" Before looking further at the bases and preferences of these two 
transnational coalitions, I pause to look further at the background to this spate 
of reports and recommendations, and to reflect on their limited results to date. 


Table 1: Tentative Typology of Alternative Coalitions over the Current Crisis 



Internationalists 

Nationalists 

Motif 

Interdependence 

Independence 

Policy 

Mutual interest 

Self-reliance 

Strategy 

Exchange 

Disengagement 

Ideology 

Laissez-faire 

Protectionism 

Relations 

Cooperation 

Confrontation 

Perceptions 

Complexity 

Dialectic 

Goal 

Development 

Growth 

Primary level 

Global 

National or regional 

Advocates 

EEC/NICs 

US/UK/LLDCs 

Associates 

IBRD/RIO Foundation 

ECA/Heritage Foundation 


Reginald Herbold Green, 'The Brandt Report: survival of a prugramme?' IDS Bullelin 12(2) April 
1981, p 63. 

Sec, for instance, Timothy M Shaw 'Nigeria in World Politics: contemporary calculations and 
constraints’ in Timothy M Shaw and Olajide Aliiko (eds) Nigerian Foreign Policy: ahernative 
perceptions and projections, London: Macmillan, 1982, and ‘Dilemmas ofDependcnceand(undcr) 
Development: conflicts and choices in Zambia’s present and prospective foreign policy’, Africa 
Today 25 (4) Fourth Quarter 1979, pp 43-65. 
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Ghtbai and Continental Conjunctures: rationalisation and marginalisation 

The post-Bretlon Woods period is characterised by a high degree of chaos; chaos 
at the level of production and exchange and at the level of negotiation and 
diplomacy. This uncertainty or lack of confidence, along with related concerns 
about the environment and disarmament, lay behind the Brandt Commission's 
enquiry: 

At the beginning of the 1980s the world community faces much greater dangers than 
at any time since the Second World War ... Rapid inflation, erratic exchange rates, 
and unpredictable Interventions by governments are seriously disrupting the trade 
and investment on which an immediate return to world prosperity depends.^' 

The report of the Commission can be interpreted on the one hand as a plea and a 
plan; on the other hand, it can be viewed as a piece of ideology or rhetoric. It 
constitutes a pica if it is accepted that the future world system can be different 
from (better than?) past and present orders; it represents rhetoric if it is realised 
that the future is already determined by the past, so that protestations about 
‘mutual interest’ are really rationalisations of continued domination by 
established interests. 

Despile some evidence to the contrary, Michael Lipton asserts that the 
Commission'.s call for the reinvestment of OPEC surpluses ‘to secure massive 
rellation of Third World demand for exports from rich countries’is both correct 
and supportable compared with the monetarists’ hopes. Such ‘international neo- 
Keynesianism’ assumes that change is possible and desirable in three key areas; 
‘aid, debt and recycling; trade in manufactures; and commodity policy and the 
iviliiciioii of n.sk'." I lowover, aid tlowsconlinuc lo be insiilTicient; rescheduling 
and recycling are problematic; industrial protectionism is rampant; and 
commodity prices continue to deflate in real terms. In short, the Brandt 
Commission ha.s .served lo rationalise rather than improve upon the established 
and unequal international division of labour. And while unemployment levels 
and interest rates remain high in the North, it is hard to see how hunger in the 
South will every be recognised as a priority. 

Nevertheless, the old order docs change, albeit slowly and unevenly. If the 
colonial era ended in l%0. the neo-colonial era surely finished in 1980. But then, 
old a.ssuniptions about the centrality of raw materials in exchange for 
manufactured goods had yielded to a new realisation that (i) only a few producers 
of raw materials matter (Australia and Canada as well as Ivory Coast and 
Zimbabwe); (ii) only a few Third World raarket.s matter (Algeria and Nigeria, but 
hardly Mauritania or Tanzania); and, (iii) the costs, military, political and 
economic, of maintaining even a nco-colonial empire can be high (cf Chad, the 
C’cntral African Republic, and Zaire in a post-Falklands period). 

The end of the neo-colonial era docs not mean, unfortunately, that the Third 
World will be left alone to develop itself; Agenda for Action is indicative of 
continued external interest in Africa by the internationalist if not the nationalist 

Bramll L 'lmmiisiim, p 267. 

'■ l.ipton. ‘Brandt: whose tommon inlere.sl7’ op cil, pp 317, 321. 
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coalition. Rather, the intervention will be more infrequent and calculating; only a 
few countries (e.g., Ivory Coast and Kenya), classes (i.e., the real ruling-class, not 
the Does or Rawlings of today or the Amins or Bokassas of yesterday), and 
corporations (e.g., Geomin and Lonrho) will count. This new post-colonial 
calculus will always be in flux because of intcr-imperial rivalries (especially EEC 
versus Japan versus USA and, maybe, versus USSR), technological changes 
(who needs Central African copper in an era of glass-fibres, plastics, recycling 
and ocean floor nodules?), and ‘local difficulties' (e.g., coups, transport 
bottlenecks, and human rights infringements). And yet it will also retain a certain 
logic; the middling rich in Africa usually have the advantage in terms of 
capturing any opportunities thrown-up by the World Bank, Lome Convention 
or corporate developments. 

Such a post-ncocolonial order will also reflect and reinforce broader pressures 
towards rationalisation and marginalisation; these come together in the tendency 
towards a new regionalism. On the one hand, global rationalisation will 
encourage regional groupings in which regional centres for production and 
communications develop, instead of each foreign country or corporation having 
to locate branches in all 50-odd African territories. On the other hand, not all 
participants in regional groupings stand to benefit equally from such moves. 
Indeed, regionalisation may intensify marginalisation for the majority while 
enhancing the growth prospects of the minority. For only the ‘cores’ of such 
groups—the erstwhile ‘semi-periphery’ with their burgeoning indigenous 
bourgeoisies—stand to gain; the real periphery will be further marginalised. 

The emergence of a world system dominated by a few OECD countries and 
corporations, in association with several NICs in Africa and the rest of the Third 
World, does not neces.sarily augur well for either development or participation;^’ 
it. may pose a threat to African unity which the Lxtgos Plan of Action seeks to 
counter. It also poses a challenge to established notions of hierarchy (‘North- 
South') and theory (depcndencia), for NICs are intermediate actors within which 
some interests—the ‘national bourgeoisie*?—^stand to realise relative affluence, 
even though the majority of peoples and countries continue to experience 
impoverishment and deprivation. Neither basic human rights nor human rights 
are thereby advanced.’* A superior form of internationalism is needed if 
scenarios based on ‘realism’ are to be avoided and if ‘nationalist’ reactions are to 
be contained. As the Brandt Commission warns (see opening citations): 

Prospects for the future are alarming ... With the prospect of even higher 
unemployment and slower long-term growth many people will instinctively want to 
protect themselves from the harsh realities of foreign competition ... this 
withdrawal has already begun. But there can be no doubt that such a defensive 
reaction will be disastrous as it was in the years before the Second World War.” 
■' See, for instance, Timothy M Shaw ‘Beyond Neocolonialism: varieties of corporatism in Africa’, 
Journal of Modern African Studies 20(2) June 19*2, pp 239-61. 

” See Timothy M Shaw, ’The Political Economy ofSelf-determination: a world systems approach to 
human rights in Africa’, in Claude E Welch and Ronald I Mclizer (cds) Human Rights and 
Development in Africa. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1983. 

' Brandt Commission, p 269. 
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Beyond Brandt: the demise of global negotiations 

The Brandt Commission may have not gone far enough in developing either the 
concept of or constituency for 'mutual interests’; national monetarism seems to 
be in the ascendant when compared with international Keynesianism. Moreover, 
its genesis in the corridors of the World Bank and its recognition as an 
‘independent’ commission of eminent persons by the UN system—important 
though they may be for certain types of ‘diplomatic’ notice and (re)action— 
constrained its focus (it neglected to deal with oil) and formulations (it is very 
statc-centric in making prescriptions). As Percy Selwyn indicates, in a useful 
corrective to naive assertions that the Brandt Commission is somehow ‘new’, 
such internationalism, based on the faulty assumption that governments act 
rationally, may be mi.splaced; 

I he rhetoric of international problems and international solutions is not new. Nor is 
the argument for international interdependency. Both have been the stock-in-trade 
of liberal thinkers fur many decadcs.'‘ 

In the World Economic Conference, consensus was elusive because of the 
wide variety of interests represented in supposedly ‘national’ delegations. 
Despite rhetoric about resolving the Great Depression, several factors prevented 
agreement about how to treat that crisis. Then, as now, diverse perceptions, 
hidden agendas, and ideological differences, combined with resistant orthodoxy 
to prevent change; 

With hind.sight, we can .sec the c.irly 19.10s as a period when believers in the old 
economic paradigms were fighting a rearguard action in the face of the world 
depression, but when the new Keynesian paradigm wasstill insufficiently formulated 
or propagated to be a major intlucncc on thought.*' 

The anti-climax of ('anciin—the much-heralded but hardly-notable post- 
Brandt Report .Summit—.serves to support Selwyn’s assertions that governments 
cannot be rational, that mutual interests are elusive, and that informed opinion is 
uninlluentiul: ‘the implicit model of Brandt isclearly inconsistent with the reality 
of international and national political life.’*' Moreover, Brandt’s agenda failed to ' 
addre.ss not only energy but also complicity: .the intricate web of transnational 
class linkages which governments, international organisations, multinational 
corporations and non-governmental institutions encourage. Such constraints are 
compounded by the interrelatedness of issues which prevent simple or dramatic 
solutions. The sociology of organisations, which now include the ubiquitous 
’Development Set’, mitigates against either dramatic or clear-cut results. 

The limited appeal of ‘mutual interests’ or interdependence as the mottoes of 
international social democracy, as revealed by the collapse of global negotiations, 
should not be taken to imply, however, the death of international Keynesianism. 
Rather, it is suggestive of the rise of national monetarism or protectionism as a 
set of alternative responses to the global crisis. In such times, conservative 
•'* Percy Selwyn ' I'he Brandt Model of ln(ernali<inal Policy Formation; an historical view', IDS 
Ihuussion Paper (162), July 1981, p 2. 
ibid, p 90. 
ibid, p l.'i. 
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reactions have an appeal, at least for certain dominant interests in such countries 
or corporations; hence the revival of talks about cartels—the ultimate form of 
rationalisation. But the mercantilism of the North is directed at other OECD as 
well as Third World producers; it is designed to keep what most advanced 
industrialised states already have—a wide industrial base providing employ¬ 
ment, profit, and goods. By contrast, the protectionism of the South is a response 
to an inheritance of Northern exploitation and resistance, and it is advanced as a 
means to achieve, not maintain, development. 

Notwithstanding their distinctive origins and orientations, however, con¬ 
servative forces in both the OECD and ECA may constitute a tacit coalition in 
opposition to the internationalism of Brandt and the Bank. They agree that there 
is a crisis; they diverge over what is to be done; and they are determined to put 
‘national' rather than ‘global’ interests first. 


Nationalist Response: protectionism and self-reliance 

For most African states and statesmen, the contemporary crisis is but a further 
manifestation of the problems of dependence. Africa as a whole never really 
benefited much from the ‘Golden Age’ of Bretton Woods. So, it hopes to turn the 
current conjuncture to advantage; an opportunity (suggested in the first opening 
quotation) to escape from established ‘development' policies and plans. As 
Adebayo Adedeji, the catalyst behind the Lagos Plan of Action, has argued; 

... the African economy today is the most open and the most exposed in the world, 
overly dependent on external trade and other external stimuli, foreign technology, 
and foreign expertise. The very strategies of development the African governments 
have been pursuing since independence have come from outside, derived as they were 
from theories of economic development that were developed during the colonial and 
neo-colonial periods to rationalise the colonial pattern of production in Africa. Not 
unexpectedly, these foreign theories of development and economic growth reinforce 
the economic dependence of Africa ... The cumulative result is that, today, neither 
high rates of growth or diversification, nor an increasing measure of self-reliance and 
self-sustainment has been achieved in the African economy.” 

The collective African response has been, then, to advocate disengagement as a 
precondition for development, the antithesis of the internationalists’ vision. 

Given past disappointments and unpromising trends ba.sed on present 
conditions, the Lagos Plan of Action, as indicated in the first opening citation, 
called for the cultivation of ‘the virtue of self-reliance’; 

Africa’s huge resources must be applied principally to meet the needs and purposes of 
its people; Africa’s almost total reliance on the export of raw materials must change 
... Africa, therefore, must map out its own strategy for development and must 
vigorously pursue its implementation.'** 

A somewhat similar set of beliefs motivates protectionists in the North; if the 
old industrialised countries could only protect themselves against ‘unfair’ 

” Adebayo Adedeji, ‘Development and Economic Growth in Africa to the Year 2000; alternative 
projections and policies’, in Timothy M Shaw (ed), Altenalivr Futures for Africa op. cil, p 281. 
Ijigos Plan of Action, p 8. 
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competition, then employment, production and profit would all revive, 
structural changes in the global economy notwithstanding. Such neo-mercantilism 
in the North has an ally, recognised or not, in the South: both self-reliance and 
protectionism seek to regulate and reduce the external exchange which the 
intcrnationali.sts see as essential to global welfare. National (or fractional) 
interests are ranked above the collective; independence is preferred to inter¬ 
dependence. 

The general nationalist versus internationalist debate has been Joined with a 
vengeance in Africa over the virtues and intents of the Lagos Plan of Action. 
Before looking at this directly, however, I examine further the interdependence 
position as projected in the Brandt Commission as well as in the Bank Report. 


Internationalist Response: mutual interest and interdependence 
fhe neo-Keynesian response to Africa’s crisis is to call for more, not less, aid, 
trade, technology, and investment. So Agenda for Action calls for more, rather 
than less, attention to agriculture, as well as for increased exports and rapid 
privatisation. The cause of underdevelopment is seen to be internal rather than 
external, inefficiency rather than market forces: 

... agricultural output is the single most important determinant of overall economic 
growth, and it.s sluggish record in recent years is the principal factor underlying the 
poor economic performance of the countries of this region.” 

To encourage a return to the land, as well as to orthodoxy, the Bank and Brandt 
both advocate increased aid, although the mobilisation of further public funds 
from foreign sources is likely to be problematic. Nevertheless, the Brandt Report 
calls for an immediate anti-hunger programme with most relevance to Africa and 
wtth the grciitest likelihood of external ‘humanitarian’ support: 

An action prugruniinc must be launched, comprising emergency and longer-term 
nieuMires, to assist (he poverty hells of Africa and Asia and particularly the least 
developed countries.'’ 

l.ikcwise, the Bank asserts that it has already mobilised increased internal and 
external resources for Africa: more officers, more projects, and more policy 
attention.” 

In short, the internationalists would claim that they have readjusted policie.s, 
procedures, and priorities in response to the African crisis, despite protectionist 
and isolationist impulses amongst certain significant OECD donor states. Yet, 
although some African regimes and fractions would argue that the Bank and the 
interdependence coalition are not doing enough, many, as indicated in the final 
opening quotation from Mahbub ul-Haq, would assert that they are still 
intervening too much. The consensual OAU response, tor instance, rejects the 
‘new’ internationalism as the old dependence: 

” Agenda for Action, p 45. 

Brandt Commission, p 282. 

'' Sec 'On the record: Wapenhan^ on sub-Saharan Africa', The Bank’s World 1(5) May 1982, pp 11- 
12. and A W r'lau.scn. “Lcmking Towards a Brighter Future.” op, cit. 
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... the proposed outward-looking, external-oriented concept of development 
proposed for our countries in the [ IBR D]report is indeed a suggestion that we continue 
to do what we have been doing all these years. The only difference is that we lose the 
independence to set our goals, adopt our strategy and determine our policies. Added to 
this is the glaring arrogant paternalism in the report with no concern shown for the 
need to increase the capacity of our countries todo in the near future what outsiders are 
doing for them now.” 

The continuing African debate about theBank’sthe OA U 
Lagos Plan for Action represents, in part and in microcosm, some of the major 
differences between internationalist andnationalist responses to the current crisis. 
In turn, the African response to the Bank is indicative of the continental reaction to 
Brandt; a new scepticism about the intentions and implications of apparently 
sympathetic internationalism. Is ‘interdependence’ a new cover for EurAfrican¬ 
ism—Africa’s continued subjugation to EEC and OECD interests? 


The African Debate: plan versus agenda 

The critical African response (having already designed and sanctified its own 
continental plan for an African Economic Community by the year 2000) to the 
Bank’s contrary report has implications not only at the levels of theory andpolicy, 
hut also in terms of praxis. For. if one takes the Brandt Commission's position 
seriously—increased liquidity in the Third World is essential for the revival of 
production in the First—then any disinclination to reflate in Africa would have 
implications for prosperity in the OECD. TheOAU/ECA rejection of Agenda for 
Action is, of course, on principle—it is the wrong scenario from the wrong 
source—yet the denial of internationalist ideas erodes their coalition’s claims and 
prospects; it also serves to reduce their amount of support. Conversely, economic 
nationalism in the South may reinforce such pressures in the North. In short, the 
outcome of the African debate is of wider interest and impact. 

As the continental dispute has already begun to receive such (deservedly) 
broader notice, Ido not intend to rehearse the issues here.'* Suffice to say that the 
two sides disagree fundamentally on the causes of and solutions for the current 
crisis. Ironically, IhsPlan blamesextemaldependenceandadvocatesiiiternalself- 
reliance whereas the Agenda blames internal deficiencies and advocates external 
exchange. The former also prefers industry over agriculture; the latter encourages 
private rather than state enterprise. The OAU asserts that ’modernisation’ can 
never produce development; the Bank argues that ‘trickle-down’ just requires 
more time, care and input. 

” OAU, ‘Report of the Secretary-General on the World Bank Report', (Council of Ministers 38th 
Ordinary Session, Addis Ababa), 23 February to 1 March 1982, CAU/1177 (xxxxviii), Appendix 
II. P 3. 

See, for instance. Charles Harvey ‘Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: review anicle’ 
m Colin Legum (cd), Africa Coniemporary Record: annual survey of events and documents, Volume 
14. 1981-82, New York: Africana, 1982; ‘What the Work! Bank Didn’t Say’and 'World Economy: 
Africans respond to World Bank study', Africa News 18(19) 10 May 1982, pp 2, 3 and 11; ’Berg 
Report Gets Hesitant Welcome’.d/rica A^ok’(I 4), June 1982, pp 94-5; and Timothy M Shaw ‘OAU; 
the forgotten economic debate’, iVest Africa (3375), 12 April 1982, pp 983-4. 
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The Al'ricans essentially reject the Agenda'sc\a\ms that it is compatible with and 
builds upon the Plan. But they are most angry about its ‘new paternalism’: 

We are ... concerned about the general tone ofthe report which tends to suggest that 
the region's problems arc entirety of its own making and that unless outsiders are 
allowed to come in with aid and new policies, thecrisis wouldget out of handand the 
result would be catastrophic.’* 

Even the relatively conservative African governors of the Bank largely rejected 
the proposals of/4jfc/it/a/or/4c//ort. They were particularly regretful of its failure to 
recognise extenal causes, despite its emphasis on outward-oriented ‘solutions’. 
Africa alone cannot he responsible for its own condition given that it ‘imports’ 
many of its difllcultics: 

... certain questions have not been dealt with in the World Bank report; problems 
such us the soaring of interest rates in the international financial markets, global 
negotiations with a view In establishing a new international economic order, and 
stabilisation of commodity prices." 

Although most African leaders have been well socialised and incorporated into 
the world system, they remain ambivalent over what they perceive to be their 
inadequate share of the benefits. They are also under increasing domestic pressure 
as recession intensifies, inflation increases, unemployment grows, peasants return 
to subsistence and foreign exchange becomes unavailable: the spectre of anarchy 
looms. '* The Lagus Plan of Action may articulate, then, a common fear of decay 
and disorilei which would threaten all fractions ofthe indigenou.s bourgeoisie, 
internationalist and nationalist alike. 

Nevertheless, underneath the consensual adoption of the Plan certain country 
and corporate interests remain closely identified with the Bank: the more 
bourgeois states (the semi-periphery) and classes (the indigenous bourgeoisie, 
particularly in its comprador guise) continue to espouse orthodox laissez-faire 
perspectives. Hence the differences between, for instance, Sierra Leonean and 
Nigerian, Algerian and Black Francophone, IBRD Governors"’as well as between 
more conservative and more progressive ministries. The NlCs along with the 
‘technocrats’ and 'compradores' may move closer to the Bank and the OECD, 
while the least-developed countries along with more ‘political’ and ‘national’ 
elements will tend to espouse populist OAU values. Whilst the former, 
iniernationalisi coalition stands to gain if the global reccs.sion eases, the latter, 
nationalist coalition may protect itself against further external depression and 
future foreign exploitation. Although the OAU Plan claims to represent an 
extcn.sion of African nationalist valuesfrom thcpoliticalintotheeconomic realm, 
in reality the cohesion which underlay the former in the 1950scan never be revived 

‘Report ot the Seeretary^ieneral on the World Bank report’ op. ril.. Appendix II, p I. 

'' 'World liconomy: Africans respond to World Bank study’, op. di.. p 2. 

See t imothy M Shaw, 'Beyond Underdevelopment: the anarchic state in Africa’, y^/r/can Studies 

.4mHiaiion. Washington DC, November 1982. 

See Timothy M Shaw, Which Way Africa: ECA and IBRD responses to the continental crisis, 

Uppsala; .Scandinavian Institute of African .Studies, 1982, and ‘Berg Report Gets Hesitant 

Welcome,’ op. cit. 
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lor the latter in the 1980s: differentiation within and between African (political) 
economies has gone too far, and the world system has evolved from a period of 
expansion into one of contraction. 


Conclnsion: the dialectics of depression 

Despite the interrelated crises in the African condition and the global economy, 
resolution through either negotiation or fiat remains unlikely. In thepost-Bretton 
Woods situation, no country, corporation, or coalition has sufficient dominance 
to enforce a solution. Moreover, no condition is permanent, so both major 
coalitions face the prospect of both gaining and losing support as the crisis 
continues to mature in a cyclical fashion. Therefore, a variety of alternative 
propositions will continue to be presented—reflective particularly of inter¬ 
dependence and dependence dogma—even if none of them ever achieves signal 
success. Over time, however, the essence of several different proposals may be 
reflected in sectoral or regional negotiations and resolutions.*" 

The appearance of diverse internationalist and nationalist coalitions, both in 
opposition to each other and with all their own intricacies and contradictions (e.g., 
Bank versus Brandt in the former, and protectionism versus self-reliance in the 
latter), is suggestive of a need to go beyond simple antimonies in both theory and 
practice. The world is no longer, if ever it was, North-South or rich-poor. Rather, 
each coalition picks up support from diverse sources within and between 
countries—the internationalists from both multinational corporations and 
consumer associations, the nationalists from old industries*' and new entrepreneurs. 
Within both there is a continual tension between state and non-state actors*^ as 
well as within both types (e.g., France versus US*’ and corporations versus trade 
unions). Yet out of all the debate and discourse comes a clear call for innovative 
perspectives and policies: as Lipton's opening citation indicates, orthodox 
approaches are quite inappropriate for the post-Bretton Woods era.** 

In addition to divergent origins, disparate associations and various tensions, 
these two coalitions can be situated within two distinct genres of ideas; they may 
also embody rather different time perspectives. The nationalist viewpoint is rather 
short-term and reactive, characteristic of traditional ‘realist’thought. By contrast. 

For further overviews, see Timothy M Shaw, 'The African Condition: prophecies and 
possibilities’. Year Book of World Affairs, London; Stevens, 1982, vol. 36, pp 139-50, and 'From 
Dependence to Self-reliance: Africa’s prospects for the nest twenty years’. International Journal 
35(4) Autumn 1980, pp 821-44. 

” On the case of textiles in the Ivory Coast and Kenya, and their ambiguous relations with European 
‘parent’ corporations, see chapters by Lynn K Mytelka and Steven Langdon in Timothy M Shaw 
and Olajide Aluko (eds) ^rica Projected: from dependence to self-reliance by the year 2000, 
London: Macmillan, 1983. 

” See Timothy M Shaw, ‘Unconventional Conflict in Africa: nuclear, class and guerrilla struggles’, 
Jerusalem Journal o/ International Relations (forthcoming). 

*' For a sensitive overview of Great Power competition see Arthur Gavshon, Crisis in Africa, 
Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1982. 

“ See Wilfred A Ndongko and Sunday 0 Anyang, ’The political Economy of International Relations 
and Third World Economic Dt\c\opmoni.', Jerusalem Journal of International Relations 5(1) 1980, 

pp 1-26. 
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the internationalist position is longer-term and more consistent, characteristic of 
the ‘idealist’ strand in international affairs. To be sure, both are considerable 
updates of more original and general positions which were hardly concerned with 
developmental issues; yet they do contain points of contact with schools of thought 
given their economic preoccupations. Such connections may be important in 
understanding their mutual reactions and antipathies and in explaining the 
powerful grip which they exert on some of their more committed advocates. As 
always, the existential crisis has deeper intellectual roots. 

Conversely, every prescription is reflective of perceived interests whether these 
be country, class or corporate.'*' As Selwyn and others recognise, the notion of 
‘national’ interest was inappropriate in the depression of the 1930s; it is even more 
misleading—a cover for hegemonic fractions, whether these are founded on 
bureaucratic, military or entrepreneurial formations—in the continuing crisis of 
capitalism in the 1980s. The need to go beyond declaration and diplomacy to the 
substructure of international affairs is so for Africa** as well as for Europe: 
‘internationalist’ and ‘nationalist’ coalitions cut across established divides (of 
actors) and modes (of thought). We need to go beyond current debates and 
apparent positions to understand the character of the post-Bretton Woods order 
which, unlike NIliO, is already in the process of formation and foundation. Nine¬ 
teen riight-foiir marks (hceentenaryoflhcBeiiinConferencc;itmayalsomark the 
beginning of a new age o( ‘divide and rule' in Africa. Colonialism and neo¬ 
colonialism jire past, hut differentiation proceeds relentlessly, notwithstanding 
the idealistic schemes of nationalists and internationalists alike. 


for a thoughtrul critical view of North-South which situates the Commission in terms of theory 
and political economy, see William D Oraf 'Anti-Brandt: u critique of Northwestern prescriptions 
lor world order’, in Socialist Register, 19H1, London: Merlin, 1981 pp 20-45. 

“ For earlier pleas for such critical analysis, see Timothy M Shaw ‘Review Article: Foreign policy, 
political economy and the future: reflections on Africa in the world system’,/4/r/rfl«/f/)c/rjr 79(315) 
April 1980, pp 2^8, and ‘Class, Country and Corporation: Africa in the capitalist world system', 
in Donald I Ray et at iai$) Into the IVHOs: proceedings of the II th annual conference of the Canadian 
Association of African Studies, Vancouver: Tantalus, 1981 vol:2, pp 19-37. 
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rhe Namibia File 


lamibia, administered by the Repubticof South Africa, is Africa’s last colony, the 
ist of the countries mandated by the old League of Nations yet to achieve its 
idependcnce, and the sole International Territory still the responsibility of the 
Inited Nations. 

The content of the Namibia File seeks to offer, with commentary, summarised 
;ference material on the present negotiations aimed at achieving its independence. 
These are projected against the background of the present political framework of 
the country and its people, with an account of the genesis of the present 
negotiations and a chronological account of the events leading thereto. The 
concluding section examines the historical record to the start of the current 
negotiations, the South African interest in maintaining their ‘last bastion’, and the 
economic and political support for both South Africa and an independent 
Namibia. 


Political ProHle in Miniature 

A million and a half people, speakingeievenormorc national languages, andfrom 
as many cultural and ethnic backgrounds, arcunited(but for those approximately 
90,000 of largely European descent among them) by their opposition to a century 
of colonial occupation of their 824,925 km^ (50 per cent larger than France), to 
form acommunityanddisunitedonly by their allegiance tooneor other movement 
for their liberation. The great majority support SWAPO, the South West Africa 
People’s Organisation of Namibia, the only national movement, although most of 
its members come originally from the northern areas, descendants of the six old 
kingdoms left largely intact when the Germans first took possession of the 
midlands and south. They later became victims of the Contract Labour system, 
which drew off their menfolk to work in the mines, farms and towns to the south. 
Though it hadsubjugated and pauperised them. Contract Labouraroused thepost 
1939-45 war generation toanawarenessoftheirplightand its rejection inspired the 
founders of SWAPO to take the lead in the liberation struggle dating from the late 
1950s. A minority supported other, localised parties, and fewer still looked to the 
nominees of the South African occupying power and those traditional leaders it 
has in its power, in uneasy alliance with the white settler minority. 

Their country fell prey to Bismarck’s belated quest for a German colonial 
empire a century ago, passed to South Africa, then Britain’s dominion and 
surrogate, in a special Class C mandate of the League of Nations after the 1914-18 
World War. When all the mandated former colonies came under United Nations 
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trusteeship in 1945, South Africa claimed that the mandate had lapsed with the 
demise of the League, setting the new world body on acourse which has led, step by 
step, to South Africa’s current lip-service toafutureindependenceforNamibia,its 
fulfilment yet deferred. 

South Africa’s continued occupation of the country, despite five years of 
pressure from its five main Western trading partners, and the heavy cost of a 
border war against SWAPO guerrillas since 1966, has political and strategic 
considerations as well as economic factors that persuade the South African 
government to hold the country fast. 

Namibia represents to the present South African government a political hostage 
to its right-wing opposition, who would denounce a SWAPO victory as a Marxist 
takeover on their borders, bringing nearer the ‘total onslaught’ from across those 
borders which is white South Africa’s nightmare vision of the 1980s and beyond. 
Lmbarrassing also would he the accusation of a betrayal of white settlers, the close . 
kith and kin of South Africa’s ruling Afrikaners, who would supposedly be at risk 
under black rule. 

Strategically, the country allows South Africa a dominating position from 
which its power can quickly be imposed onZambia, Zimbabwe and, furlhernorth, 
on Angola, as it has been with calamitous social effects over the past six years. It 
provides also an important screen against guerrilla attacks launched from bases in 
these countries, though its northern frontier is but a sector of a dangerously 
stretched perimeter reaching from the Atlantic to the Indian ocean. 

Economically, the country is a valuable asset,contributing its share ofstratcgic 
and other minerals, significant both fortheir financial yield in taxes and profits to 
South Africaunditstradingpartncrs,andas bargaining counters with the mineral- 
hungry West. Though war and a top-heavy administration are costing South 
Africa well over one thousand million Rands a year, the diamonds and base 
minerals go far to offset the co.sts of the occupation. 

The Namibians themselves campaign on three fronts: PLAN (the People’s 
1 .iberatiun Army of Namibia), SWAPO’sguerilla force in the border regions; the 
political leadershipofSWAPO, based in Luanda but constantly promoting itscase 
at the United Nationsandamongils member states;and,internally,the grassroots 
activists of SWAPO, with a few of the many smaller parties in opposition to the 
South African administration and its supporters, the target of fearsome police 
repression directed chiefly against SWAPO. 

As the time-scale of the independence .struggle has appeared to shorten, 
Namibian leaders and their friends have begun toconsiderthesituation they will 
face when South Africa ultimately withdraws: an economy with a 36 per cent gap 
between Gross Domestic Product (GDP) and Gross National Product (GNP), 
revealing an equal loss of thcfruitsoftheirlandandlabourtoforeign shareholders 
and investors, as well as a 25:1 ratio between white and black per capita earnings 
within the economy. Of the£712m GDP(1979)only 12 per cent constituted the 
total income of all black Namibians (90 per cent or more)of the population; 52per 
cent GNP comes from mining, the bulk from Rossing (uranium), CDM 
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diamonds) and Tsumeb (copper, lead, zinc, silver), the rest from 15 other 
companies all foreign owned. Commercial farmingand fishingare wholly in white 
hands. The creation of their wealth is thus monopolised by transnational 
.'orporations. South African companies and the Pretoria government. 

The Namibian economy is indeed a classic study of colonial exploitation with 
scarcely any ofthereturnclaimedforindigenous peopleof former colonies, such as 
:ducation, social welfare, and access to a world language and culture. 

Under the Germans, a major Namibian community, the Hereros, were the 
target of the first attempted genocide of the century. They and the other indigenous 
people have since been kept poor and ignorant by the South Africans, who have 
appropriated or sold off the treasure under their soil. 

Namibia, the last of the colonies, mandates, or international territories—its 
contract labourers in many ways the last of the slaves—constitutes an 
anachronism, an international source of outrage, and of responsibility for the 
suffering of its people. Despitethis, its involuntary role in the politics of the world’s 
great power blocs, is allowed to override the duty of those who have inherited the 
‘sacred trust’ betrayed by South Africa. 


Negotiated Independence—the record 

Euphoria and After 

The five years of detailed negotiations for Namibian independence conducted by 
the five Western powers (United States, Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
Canada) with SWAPO and South Africa have many times been halted, but the 
deadlock in the second half of 1982 was the first to be heralded with a fanfare of 
optimism from the leading participant. This was sustained by the United States 
representatives from May 1982, when SWAPO.clo.sely supported by the Southern 
African front-line states, with Kenya andNigcria,madecIcartheirdisillusion with 
the protracted hair-splitting over future voting procedures, aimed, as they saw it, 
at reducing their majority and hence their right to framea new constitution, part of 
a three-phase process begun in October 1981. ‘We have come to the conclusion’, 
said SWAPO, in response to proposals by the Five, ‘that apart from an illusion of 
momentum, nothing is actually being achieved’.' They called for a conference 
under UN auspices ’to resolve all issues involved in the three phases’. SWAPO’s 
case was simple: if, as the Five protested. South Africa was now ready to abide by 
UN Security Council Re.solution 4,15 which set out the procedure for their 
withdrawal, why then prolong the discussion of modalities which could be dealt 
with as a package in concentrated bargaining in Geneva? 

The response from the Five emphasised the change in their international 
relationships. The United States, .since DrChestcrCrocker, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, had led its team under the Reagan administration, .spoke 
for the Five but was not supported as the African states and otheralliessupported 

' Oflicial statement quoted in full in SWAPO of Namibia: information and comments, London, May 
1982. 
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S WAPO. From Washington came press reports that the talks were on the vergeof 
a breakthrough. Oates for UN-supervised elections were confidently announced, 
and any suggestion that the initiative might slip from the Five toa widergroupata 
UN conference was drowned in a tlood of optimistic forecasts of rapid progress 
and the elimination of obstacles. Dr Crocker’s team, by .sheer persistence, did 
make progress at thisstage.Theabandonmentofavotingprocedureunacceptable 
to SWAPO was guaranteed by the Americans, though South Africa’s binding 
acquiescence in the detail of this is less clear. 7'he phases were telescoped, and, 
within a few months. South Africa had to select another of its reserve stock of 
obstacles to the implementation of Resolution 435, this time as an absolute 
precondition, the removal of an estimated 18,000 Cuban troops from Angola. 

The United States response, again unechoed by its partners in the Five, has been 
curiously .self-defeating: the linkage of the two withdrawals—anathema to the 
Angolans, the Front Line States and a huge body of UN memberstates—was held 
to he a legitimate South African requirement and quite realisable through US 
persuasion of the Angolans to part with theirC ubangarri.son—an end desirable in 
itself presenting, us the rest of the FivcallegcdIyconcurredinlatcJune,‘avaluable 
opportunity to achieve a settlement which could resolve the long standing 
problems of the region’.’ 

The South Africans have good reasons for wishing to bring about the departure 
of the only military force which (though largely in barracks until now) could 
challenge their potential military domination of the region. They have excellent 
reasons too, in the short term, for seeing the Cubans remain, thus retaining their 
cut rent argument for deferring indelinitely their long-promised withdrawal from 
Namibia. 

South Africa's continued scries of raids and invasions into Angola—50(X) men 
invaded in August 1982 when thetalkswereagain taking place—seem designed to 
oblige the Angolans not to part with their Cuban guards. By tying themselves to 
South Africa's last-minute precondition, the Five have alienated SWAPO and 
their supporters at theUN,abovcalltheFrontLineStates,farmorc deeply than by 
thesnail's-pacc phasing complained of in April and May 1982. 

Observers arc baffled as to whether America’s conciliatory attitude to South 
Africa (the stick of coercion brandished by Carter replaced by the carrot of 
cooperation offered by Reagan) can be due to naivety, or, if not, how otherwise to 
e.xplain Dr Crocker’s acquicsecencc in South Africa’s patently obvious stalling 
actions. An OAU spokesman defined the problem in September 1982 as’that the 
Americans believe South Africa and we do not’.' 

By October, word was coming from theembassies of thcFivcfexcluding the US) 
in South Africa that the search for a settlement had reached a deadlock and there 
was no longer any chance of a settlement. The 15-month US initiative conducted 
under a front of extreme optimism was at an end and the euphoria no more. In 

' UnpuhlisliL'd dueiitiu’nt eireulalcd by C'lintact (iniup. Imunaallimc\ (London) I .luly IVS2. 

' Ouinorou Youwoufou. OAU Executive Secretary. Wa.\hmslon Post (Washington. 1>C) 13 
September 19X2. 
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November 1982, the American position was unequivocally stated by Vice- 
President Bush, on an African tour. In Nairobi he delivered a statement, published 
simultaneously throughout Africa as A New Partnership with Africa: ‘My 
government is not ashamed to state its interest in seeing an end to the presence of 
Cuban forces in Angola. Their introduction seven years ago tore the fabric of 
reciprocal restraint between the US and theSoviet U nion in the developing world’. 
Furthermore, he said that Washington was fully committed to an independent 
Namibia; in the event of a Cuban withdrawal the departure of South Africa would 
be ‘very, very prompt—as soon as the pieces fall into place’. If the rider about the 
pieces falling into place spoke volumes toSWAPO and theirsupporters, these were 
reinforced by George Bush’s pronouncement that, although apartheid was 
inimical to fundamental American ideals, the Administration believed that 
Pretoria should be involved in shaping the security of Southern Africa, 

The Namibians, who suffer under intensifying political and military repression, 
are conscious that the pieces might now take a very long time indeed to fall into 
place. 


The Years of the Five 

A new start—birth of the Contact Croup: Twice South Africa has sought to change 
radically its system of rule in Namibia. In 1964 the Obendaal Plan, implementation 
of which was halted largely by British. American and Canadian intervention, 
proposed the dismemberment of the territory into separate ‘native nations’ on 
South African ‘bantustan’ lines. In 1976 a constitutional committee called by 
South Africa met at theTurnhalle in Windhoek, anda scheme for independence on 
South African terms by the end of 1978 was countered, from April 1977, by an 
approach from the Five Western Security Council members (the above, with 
France and West Germany) to negotiate an internationally acceptable indepen- 
dencefor Namibia. Twice thcWesthasintcrvenedtosaveSouthAfricafrom itself, 
and has made possible the continuance of UN initiatives without the irreparable 
breach that both Odendaal and T urnhalle independence would have created. It is, 
of course, conversely arguable that the Western action has prolonged the 
Babylonian captivity of the Namibians, since the consequence of South Africa’s 
actions might well have forced the issue and led to their earlier departure. Forthese 
actions were not in the first instance taken in the interest of the Namibians but of 
current Western policies—that of 1976 beingat an earlystageofthe new American 
involvement in southern Africa (marked by Kissinger’s Zimbabwe initiatives in 
1976) itself aimed to counter Soviet andCuban penetration inthe region following 
Angolan independence. 

The events from 1977 to 1982: The 1977 initiative by the Five Western Ambas¬ 
sadors, or Contact Group, had a sharpness and intensity in keeping with the 
Human Rights pre-occupations of the Carter administration in its early days, 
personified by Ambassador Andrew Young, the black American representative at 
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the UN and supported by the British Foreign Secretary, Dr David Owen. The 
sequence of events from 1977 onwards, after the first talks on 27 April with the 
South African Prime Minister Vorster, tells its story: 


1977 
9 May: 

19-21 May: 


S-lO.hinc: 


.11 August: 


I .lulv: 


Nov-1 )ec: 


Contact Group consultations with thel'urnhalleConstitutional 
Committee. 

US Vice-President Mondale meets Prime Minister Vorster in 
Vienna, informing him of US rejection of apartheid and demand 
for progress towards Namibian independence. 

I'urthertalks between the Contact Group and theSouth African 
Prime Minister, the latter suspending the interim government 
plan, agreeing to free elections, but evading the troop 
withdrawal question. 

Walvis Bay now claimed as part of South Africa, after being 
administered as part of Namibia throughout South African 
occupation. 

SWAPO President Nujoma accepts future appointment of UN 
administration, but demands withdrawal of all South African 
troops and police and replacement by UN force. 

Contact Group meet South African officials and, separately, 
SWAPO. 


1978 


.laiuiaiy-March: ‘Pro.siraity’ talks between Western Five and, alternately, 
SWAPO President and South African Foreign Minister, who 
leaves early for instructions when SWAPO unexpectedly agrees 
to small number of South African troops remaining until 


.'i Apiil; 
25 April: 
4 May: 


■lune: 
Il-I2.luly: 
.10 .August: 

6 September: 

8 September: 


elections. 

Contact CJroup submit settlement plan to UN. 

South Africa accepts plan but demands retention of Walvis Bay. 
South African troops launch major attack over Angola border 
and kill 600 refugees at SWAPO camp at Kassinga, 100 miles 
north of border. 

South Africa registers voters, unilaterally. 

SWAPO agrees to Western plan. 

UN Secretary-General Waldheim publishes report on implemen¬ 
tation of Western plan. 

South African Foreign M inistcr objects to the plan and demands 
elections by .11 December 1978. 

SWAPO President confirms acceptance of plan subject to new 
registration of voters. 
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20 September 
29 September; 

1979 

6 March: 

19-23 March: 
13 August: 

1980 

M arch-June: 


June-: 

1981 

5-11 January; 


Spring: 


P W Botha succeeds Vorster as Prime Minister of South Africa, 
and privately advises Contact Group that, although elections 
will be held, the results will be of only interim validity. 

UN Security Council Resolution 435 approves Secretary- 
General’s report, embodying the plan andsettingout procedures 
for South African withdrawal, elections, and functioning of UN 
Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG). 


UN proposal of ceasefire nullified by South African objections 
to allowance of SWAPO bases in Namibia, denying their 
existence. 

Further Proximity Talks break down over South African 
objections. 

Western powers propose demilitarised /one (DMZ) of 50 Km 
both sides of Angola border. 


Argument over DMZ makes impossible the realisation of 15 
June as target date for implementation and raises fresh issue of 
UN impartiality. 

South Africa refuses to recognise any time-scale for implemen¬ 
tation based on UN recognition of SWAPO (from 1976. as'sole 
authentic representative of the Namibian people’) and aid to 
SWAPO from UN Trust Fund. 

Gradual transfer of governmental control to Turnhalle legis¬ 
lature by South Africa. Continued and prolonged attacks on 
Angola by South Africa, aimed at SWAPO bases. 


Total failure of Pre-Implementation Talks held in Geneva under 
UN auspices. South Africa had agreed to talks on condition that 
the political groups represented at the Turnhalle Conference 
were also present. SWAPO conceded this but the talks became 
merely a platform for South African attacks on UN impartiality, 
and for its claim that UN-supervLsed elections would be 
premature. The talks produced no sign of the ‘forward 
movement’ sought by the Five. 

South Africa stalls, awaiting first a change of US administration 
and then of formation of Reagan adminstration policy towards 
Namibian question. Unity of the Five less and less apparent. 
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US policy under Dr Crocker more concerned with ‘Soviet 
expansion’ evidenced by the presenceofCubanforcesin Angola, 
and with gentle persuasion of South Africa on the basis of 
understanding and co-operation, than with pushing Resolution 
435 through to implementation. 

South African raids into Angola continued. 

Ottawa meeting of the Five sought to ‘build confidence’ by 
concessions to South Africa. 

US veto on UN Security Council consideration of South African 
invasion of Angola. The Five also abstain on sanctions 
resolution in UN General Assembly. 

Zurich meeting between US and South Africa to discuss 
modifications to Resolution 435 without reference to SWAPO. 
Publication of plan arising out of closed US-South Africa talks. 
Voting procedures in constitutional proposals give rise to deep 
distrust by SWAPO. 

Continued argument over the voting system (proportional 
representation or iininominal system) seen by SWAPO as 
technique to reduce their majority below the two-thirds majority 
needed to pass new constitution, leading to the April-May 1982 
call by SWAPO for a UN conference, for want of any hope of 
further progress by the Five. 

I he record demonstrates the varying sequences of South African objection— 
SWAPO concession—South African demand—Contact Group conciliation— 
SWAPO objection—South African intransigence—deadlock. South African 
objections have constituted a long series of obstacles, ‘linkage’ of Cuban troop 
withdrawals with Resolution 435 implementation proving the most difficult to 
surmount, as it involves both the Reagan administration-perceived US self- 
inleresi and South African political goals. 

Meanwhile, the UN waits, its negotiating role usurped by South Africa’s five 
major trading partners, led by a superpower which has shown, under the Reagan 
administration, a bias towards South African interests within an alleged context of 
Its 'total strategy’ for the stability of the region and for the wider Cold War. 

The Background Years 

The Namibians’ long road to the re.storation of the independence the Germans 
took from them a century ago has milestones which mark also the painfully slow 
progress that has been made. Most of Africa’s former colonies have been 
independent for twenty years or more, including those that were the former 
German colonies of Tanganyika, Cameroon and Togo. The other German 
colonies mandated to League of Nations members at Versailles in 1920 have long 
been independent. It was the Namibiaas’ fate that the peacemakers at Versailles 
gave the mandate to a country which ‘on behalf of His Britannic Majesty’was to 


May: 

July: 

August: 

21 September: 
December: 
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treat its ‘sacred trust’ as a source of land and wealth for its own people at the 
expense of the Nambians, already decimated and pillaged in the midlands and 
south, and awaiting a new fate as semi-slave ‘contract labour’ in the north. The 
significant events leading to the current five-year-old series of negotiations are 
these: 

pre-16th c.: Nama and Berg Damara settle among the indigenous San. 
I6th-17th c.; Ovambo and Hereto migrations into Namibia, 
ca. 1830: Orlams from the Cape Colony invade Namibia, 
ca. 1860: Rehoboth settled by migrants from Cape Colony. 

1878: Walvis Bay annexed to the Cape Colony. 

1883: German trader Luderitz acquired land at Angra Pequena. 

1884: German flag raised and protectorate declared over Namibia. 

1904: Battle of Waterberg ends German-Herero War. 

1906; Nama revolt ended. 80,000 Namibians killed in 1904-6. 

1915; Germans surrender to South African forces. 

1917: Ukwanyama kingMandumc killed by South African forces. 

1920: Mandate conferred on South Africa by the League of Nations. 

1920-: Contract labour system developed. Expropriation of Hereto and other 
land for benefit of South African settlers. 

1922: Bondelswarts rise against South African rule. 

1926: Establishment of South West African Native Labour Association 
(SWANLA) with labour recruiting monopoly under contract system. 
1932: Ondangwa King Ipumbu attacked and deposed by South African forces. 
1947: South Africa declines to hand Namibia over to UN Trusteeship Council. 
1950: Advisory Opinion of I nternational Court of J usice (ICJ) confirms South 

Africa’s continuing obligations vis a vis Namibia. 

1955: Second Advisory Opinion enables UN to proceed on Namibian question 
without South African co-operation. 

1958: Ovamboland People’s Congress founded, later to dissolve into South 
West Africa People’s Organisation. 

1959; Windhoek shootings—13 killed and 54 injured by police firing on 
demonstrators protesting against removals from Windhoek to K atutura 
(10 December). 

1960: Foundation of SWAPO as national liberation movement (19 April). 
1962: Advisory Opinion finds Ethiopia and Liberia competent to bring an 
action against South Africa over Namibia. Odendaal Plan for division of 
39 percent of the territory into ten ‘native nations’with 40 percent for the 
whites and 16 per cent as government re.scrve. 

1966; ICJ decides Ethiopia and Liberia not competent to bring an action 
against South Africa. Resolution 2145 passed by UN General Assembly 
terminating the mandate, renaming the territory N amibia and setting up 
the UN Council for Namibia. SWAPO announce launching of armed 
struggle against South African occupation (26 August). 
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1968: Pretoria Trial. Twenty-five SWAPO freedom fighters including Ja 
Toivo, co-founder ofSWAPO sentenced tolifeimprisonment,]2tolesser 
sentences, on Robben Island, South Africa. 

1971: Advisory Opinion confirms termination of the mandate. UN Security 
Council Re.solution .101 calls for South African withdrawal. 

1971-2: Contract Labour strike (December-February) focuses world attention 
on struggle of Namibian workers. 

197.1: First‘homeland’election in Ovamboland boycotted by SV/APO (2.5 per 
cent turnout). Septembcr-December: Political floggings in Ovamboland. 
International protest. Arrest and trial of internal SWAPO leaders. 

1974: South African police ‘crackdown’ on internal SWAPO; 350 arrests; 
torture in prisons. 

Mass exodus of4,000 SWAPO supporters into Angola. 

South Africa admits pre.sencc of South African troops on northern 
frontier for the first time. 

UN (’ouncil for Namibia promulgates Decree No. I forbidding illegal 
export of natural resources of Namibia. 

1975: Independence of Angola and abortive South African invasion. 

1976: UN Security Council Resolution .385 calls for free elections in Namibia. 
Turnliallc Constitutional Committee proposals for interim government 
and 31 December 1978 independence rejected by UN. UN Security 
Council resolution imposing an arms embargo subject to triple-veto by 
US. Hritain and France. 

The Geopolitical Setting 

South Africa’s Last Bastion 

Ihc trio ol a xioms by whichSoulh Africa’sdiplomaticactionscan bejudged arc( 1) 
her government’s Namibia policy is not fixed and unified, but subject to rapid 
change in line with electoral shifts in South Africa, the play of forces in Namibia 
aiul beyond, and trends in international aflairs;(2) a unified front,prcsentedatall 
times, conceals inner differences and changing short-term objectives, and also 
camoullages the long-term goal transcending all innerdissension, which is that(3) 
Namibia must not pass from South Africa’s control. 

The argument conducted among the huge Afrikaner Nationalist voting 
majority concerns the nature of this control, and the degree to which policy might 
pul it at risk. A fixed point for the past decade or more has been the vilification of 
S W APO, (often personified to this end in its president, Sam Nujoma), indicating 
South African awareness that a SWAPO government will not accept either South 
African domination (as occurs in its own Bantustans) or quiescence in its 
continued economic exploitation. 

South Africa has seen the ring of white-ruled buffer states pass to African 
majority rule one by one, and, with a variety of weapons, has prevented them, thus 
far, from assisting the rightlcss black majority towards contesting white 
domination in South Africa. A Namibia free even of remote control of Pretoria 
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enormously increases South Africa’s defence commitments for the purpose of 
such prevention, not only because of the increased new frontier security 
requirements of the Botswana-Namibia iandmass(with its rail and sea links to the 
outside world), but because South Africa’s existing military bases in northern 
Namibia would no longerprovide theessentialstrike power to enable South Africa 
to maintain her military domination of the region. M ilitary expenditure continues 
unabated, despite current economic difficulties in Namibia due to drought, world 
recession and the SWAPO war, and despite the posture of coopieration with the 
Contact Group and lip-service to free elections. 

A white opposition newspaper sums up South Africa’s military position in 
Namibia thus: ‘South West Africa has been made into a giant “buffer zone" for 
South Africa. The western border withSouth West Africa, along thcOrangcRiver, 
has been effectively pushed 1800 km to the north, to the Kunene River between 
South West Africa and Angola. There the South African army .stands, protecting 
the white bastion. I ndeed, the army’s “sphere of operations’’ as a spokesman puts 
it, extends for another 250 km into Angola itself. Over the years a string of 
fortresses has been created in the north of Namibia; if South Africa intended in the 
near future retreating to the Orange River it would be building up a new defence 
line. It is not doing so. If anything South Africa’s determination to hold the 
Kunene is more evident than even the annual call-up of young white men for 
compulsory military service is now being extended to men up to the age of 60, to 
meet the manpower requirements for guarding the South West African and other 
borders. And military leaders repeatedly stress the need to mobilise all South 
Africa’s resources in response to the communist-led “total onslaught’’ whichthey 
say is being waged against white rule’.'' 

Namibiais a last bastion inanothersense. Tothe whiteSouth African electorate, 
it is increasingly seen as the safeguard not only against the infiltration of black 
guerrillas but also to halt any tendency of the ruling Afrikaner Nationalist faction 
towards conciliation of black aspirations and parallel abandonment of white 
domination. The political odds have lengthened with the independence of 
Zimbabwe and with each act of sabotage by ANC guerrillas in the Republic. A 
survey of white opinion on foreign policy issues in November 1982 counted 72 per 
cent convinced that South Africa could win the waragainst SWAPO and that food 
exports to countries accu.sed of harbouring SWAPO guerrillas should be banned. 
Those in favour of military attacks in such countries totalled 81 per cent, lending 
support to thosearguingthatNamibianindependenceafter free elections would be 
unacceptable to the white electorate.’ 

A new brazenness marked South African statements and actions as 1983 began. 
The defence force chief. General Viljoen, returned from a Christmas visit to the 
‘triangle of death’ where the guerrilla war is being fought, to tell the press that ‘he 
did not anticipate the withdrawal of South Afriean troops by the end of 1983... 
“We arc capable of maintaining the situation for a long time to come or until a 

‘ Benjamin Pogrund,/tand/Jfli/vMai/(Johanncsburg) 26 April 1982. 

’ South Alrican In.ititulc of International AITuirs, '/'Ac 7'imcj (London) 19 November 1982. 
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lasting solution is arrived at " Prime Minister Botha's endorsement came with a 
New Year statement that ‘he would not allow Marxists to run up their flag at 
gunpoint over Windhtxtk. “Marxist” (the reporter noted) is code for SWAE*0’/ 
This was followed by the forced resignation of the leaderof the DTA, signalling the 
collapse of South Africa’s attempt at indirect rule through its own favoured 
‘moderates’, to be followed in the absence of a similar alternative, by the so-called 
‘Ulster option’, direct rule by the South African administrator-general. 


Namibia: Neighbours and Friends 

The Namibians arc the missing building-block in the arch of southern Africa’s 
front line states. Political aid to SW APO, and sanctuary to its scores of thousands 
of refugees and freedom fighters has forged close links. The Southern African 
Development Co-ordinating Committee(SADCC), established to promote trade 
and development interrelationships among its nine members and to reduce South 
African economic tics, will pul at the disposal of an independent Namibia its 
growing expertise and administration in neighbouringGaborone(Botswana), to 
help Namibia prise loose South Africa’s present economic stranglehold. As 
difficult, and no less essential, will be the adjustment of relationships with the 
transnational corporations. In bothcascs,thcacceptanccofNamibia,perhapsasa 
member or associate of the Commonwealth will be helpful (SWAPO observers 
have been welcomed at recent Commonwealth summits and the Commonwealth 
f und for Technical Co-operation has given very practical aid in training 
Namibian refugees and SWAPO personnel). 

Alter 20 years the Organization of African Unity finds it.self disunited as never 
before, but S W A PO. whose officials attended the controversial Tripoli summit in 
19S2,arecqiially acceptable to thecountries which did not. At the UnitedNations, 
the international territory of Namibia has friends in all blocs. The UN Council for 
Namibia is recognised as the de jure government by all member states (except 
Britain and, of course. South Africa), though its members include only China 
among the great powers, with comparatively few of even the second rank. 
SWAPO’s harmonious relationship will smooth the formationof UNTAG—the 
transition assistance group set up to supervise and control the handover to a new 
government. The UN Trust Fund for Namibia promoted the secondary and 
tertiary education of Namibians in exile, mostly denied by the South Africans all 
but their rudiments, in their local languages or Afrikaans, at home. SWAPO has 
already participated, under differing formulae in the UN agencies such as FAO, 
WHO, ll.O, fromall ofwhichSouth Africa haslong been excluded. Other valuable 
international links have existed for many years with international Christian and 
ecumenical institutions, and the importance of the (Finnish) Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic, Anglican and African Methodist Episcopal church support for (and in 
different ways, involvement in) the liberation struggle cannot be overstated. 

More recently, the countries of the European Economic Community have 
" /'/jf t/«ar(/io«|l.(>ndoii). TJamiary 198.1. 
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Map based on Minority Rights Group Report No. 19 (Peter Fraenkel, The Namibiant of South IVrst 
Africa, London: MRG, 1978, revised edition) and updated (1983) by Randolph Vigne. 
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aligned themselves with SWAPO, less equivocally than have individual members 
in the Contact Group, and practical EDF aid is beginning to flow. The President of 
SWAPO was received on an official visit at the invitation oftheCommissionerfor 
Development in September 1982, and was given messages of strongsupport also 
by the African-Caribbean Pacific group in association with the EEC under the 
Lome Convention. 

All such contributions combined could not, however, have brought SWAPO to 
the level ithas reached in its contest withSouthAfricaforthefreedomofNamibia. 
The N amibian leaders faced thebittertruth when, in 1966, the International Court 
of Justice denied them any verdict on South African rule. The invader would have 
to be expelled by force. Twenty years of argument had been for nothing and the 
status of the Namibians as wards of the international community did not, it was 
now clear, carry with it an obligation on the part oftheinternationalcommunityto 
expel the Namibians’ oppressors. The guerrilla war was launched and, at low 
intensity until I97.S when the independence of Angola transformed SWAPO’s 
strategic and logistic strength, has continued as the major factor beyond South 
Africa’s power to suppress. The blood of several thousand Namibian dead, both 
soldiers and civilians, hassown ihesecdsofthe ultimate genuine independence of a 
united nation created out of a century of sacrifice by its separated communities. 

SWAPO’s military expenditure (£50m according to South African sources, 
though such a figure would doubtless contain the value of arms supplied) is 
subscribed very largely by Warsaw Pact members and a few non-aligned states. 
SWAPO’s civil budget, which must be considerably less, is met mainly from the 
Western ccouoniies and a few non-aligned states. The need to maintain the 
military initiaiive and so the How of arms and funds has created a posture which 
has become more marked in the past decade. SWAPO appears aware of the 
example of Zimbabwe, where a Marxist-siylc organisation, ZANU (PF), won a 
democratic election and, thereby, responsibility for maintaining a capitalist 
economy, in order to feed its people and work towards their recompense. 
SWAPO’s socialism also has deep and genuine roots in its nature as a workers’ 
movement, born of the fight agaiast contract labour, uninfiuencedinitsformative 
years either by middle-cla.ss intellectuals or elitist leaders. South African rule 
having allowed the creation of neither species to any degree. 

A keynote of SWAPO’s position has always been its non-alignment. In early 
years it eschewed close links with Cold War protagonists on either side. The need 
for the wherewithal to fight the war may have changed that, but so equally may the 
scarcely veiled hostility of Western powers, primarily Nixon’s and Reagan's US 
and the British Foreign Office, whether a Labour or Conservative Foreign 
Secretary is nominally in charge. It is the nature oftheNamibians,so long isolated 
by the Kalahari and Namib deserts, the Portuguese power in the north and white 
settlers south of the Orange R iver, to be their own men, as they arc likely to remain 
when indeirendcnce is achieved. 
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South Africa’s Supporters 

‘The mineral resources of Namibia are also of considerable inlerest’ wrote a 
leading British Quaker in a report to the Dag Hammarskjdld Centre in London: 
‘Through De Beers, the Anglo-American Corporation controls the important 
diamond areas in the south-west of the country, while the Tsumeb Corporation, 
operating copper and nickel mines, is American-owned. Rossing Uranium, with 
the largest openca.st mine in Africa, is managed by Rio Tinto Zinc and supplies 
uranium oxide to several Western countries, including Britain. A stable 
government is a desirable attribute for long-term commercial investors, but 
because one which enjoys a good relationship with South Africa and docs not 
intervene in theiraffairs is the moreattractivckind,businc.ss interests, and here one 
would include commercial farming interests,arc likely to identify with the political 
grouping offering that prospect'.’ This, put at its quictert, is the prescription for 
Western support for South Africa’s ‘internal settlement*, that hoped-for 
government that ‘does not intervene in their affairs'. A writer in the Review of 
/4//'/ra/j/’o//7;ffl/£'ro/io»(>’addstotheWeslcrnstakcandpinpointsitsimplications 
more aggressively: ‘The post-war industrial expansion of the West and, in 
particular, the insatiable appetite of Western arms manufacturers created a 
sharply rising demand for base minerals of all kinds. The mining transnationals 
ransacked the world for profitable deposits and found a fair number under 
Namibian soil. Whereas in 1946 there were only two big mines and a handful of 
small ones, by the late 1970s there were three large-scale, a dozen medium-scale, 
and over a score of small-scale operations, most of them owned by the non-South 
African transnationals. Although about two-thirds of all investment in primary 
production is owned by South Africans, most of this (75 percent is concentrated in 
farming and fishing and non-South African companies ultimately own some 60 
per cent of assets) is in the highly profitable mining sector’.* 

In the last analysis, nonetheless, the Wc.stern stake in Namibia is of minor 
importance in the full balance of its interests, even in comparison with that in 
South Africa itself, which is of vastly greater magnitude. Moorsom quotes the 
chairman of RTZ, with itsf 75m inve.stment in Namibian uranium : ‘Rossing is not 
so large as to have a major effect on our survival. You don't like shrugging things 
off, but this is shruggable, 1 a.ssure you’.’ 

By contrast, in world strategic terms thcNamibian issue has been comparatively 
underplayed, even in Ronald Reagan’s ‘total strategy’ for the area; despite South 
Africa’s constant references to the Soviet threat to Walvis Bay, the only deep water 
port between Luanda and Table Bay. Its role of champion of Western interests 
against the Cuban menace in Angola made litllcimpact until the recent acceptance 
of‘linkage’ by the US. 

A SW APO analyst recalls that the Western Five claimed in 1977 that ‘as major 
'Trevor Jepson, Chronicle (London) September 1982. (Tsumeb Corporation is 59.2 per eent 
American owned, with uBritishandSouth African minority slake. It is managed bv AMAXliie. ol 
the US). 

* Richard Moorsom, October 1982. 

' .Vi/nr/a/rirnff (London) 23.1 uly 1978. 
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trading partners of South Africa they had decided to use their economicmuscle to 
compel South Africa ’ to allow self-determination to the Namibians. SWAPO 
nursed doubts, knowing that the Western powers had ‘their own global interests 
including a desire to contain radical change in the political map of southern 
Africa’. Five years of negotiations have revealed that ‘Western diplomacy on 
N amibia has been full of pitfalls and thinly concealed traps which have been set to 
lure the oppressed Namibian people into a neo-colonial arrangement'. 

Individuals among the Five, notably the French, have expressed dissatisfaction 
with the current deadlock over Cuban troops. ‘Everything is ready,’ said Foreign 
Minister Claude Cheysson inOctoberl982,‘Onecouldsimplypushthebutton... 

1 f one country or another takes the responsibility of blocking the implementation 
when everything is ready (for it), that country should bearthe full responsibility’." 
The US speaks for the f'ive and as 1982draws toaclose, Vice-President Bush has 
demonstrated that his country is quite prepared to bear the full responsibility, in 
the interests of getting even with the Soviet Union. SWAPO’s conclusions seem 
borne out. 
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Expansion or Crisis of Capitalism? 


Capitalist expansion in the Third World; the return to bourgeois ideology 
When the very possibility of socialism has been rejected before capitalism has 
jompleted its historical task of developing the productive forces, one is forced to 
reduce what is happening in the Third World tobeingexclusively theexpression of 
japitalist expansion, without bothering to recognise its possible specific 
:haracteristics and contradictions. This proposition is only true at such a high level 
of abstraction that it is then without political bearing. 

The bourgeois vision of ‘development’ can content itself with this type of 
abstraction since it does not propose tochange the world but to enjoy it. In effect, 
;apitalism develops the productive forces, but in its own way, and to speak of 
stagnant' and ‘blocked’ capitalism docs not have much meaning. But who really 
said that? The bourgeois apologists for capitalist expansion content themselves, 
therefore, with saying: (i) that the ‘under-developed’ world is the site of capitalist 
expansion as the economic growth rates and the rhythms of industrialisation bear 
witness; (ii) that this expansion is not different from that which the developed 
:ountrics experienced and know; (ill) that the insertion in the international 
division of labour is a factor forthe acceleration of development by putting capital 
and efficient technologies at the disposition of the Third World countries; (iv) 
finally, that this expansion, based on both the internal market and on the insertion 
into the world market, is synonymous with cultural progress, improvement in the 
standards of living, etc. 

This bourgeois vision reduces social reality to economic, quantitative, global 
and simple measurements alone; the specificities of the local classes and their 
insertion in the global system are obliterated; one ‘industry’ is as good as another 
iince they bring in profits, one form of exchange is as good as another since those 
who exchange both apparently gain by so doing. Bourgeois thought’s claim to 
Universalism leads it to reject that which is beyond the limits of the analysis of its 
reality’, which itself is reduced to mere economics, the political factor, the 
national factor, and so on. Within this frame of thought, there is no room for 
mperialism; it is a universal political fact (‘the strong dominate’). Thedoctrinaire 
^ven claim that imperialism is a vestige of the past, in contradiction with the ‘spirit 
of capitalism’! The refusal of peoples to submit to the requirements of 
‘development’ is, therefore, always a conservative reaction of backward peoples 
who reject the progress being offered to them. A hint of racism comes to the surface 
here and there. 

It is true that the labour movement has at times shared this viewpoint with its 
bourgeoisie as regards Asia, Africa and Latin America. The Second International 
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has at times sung the praises of the civilising mission of colonisation; the Third 
International began by reacting more radically; thereafter, it withdrew here or 
there to meet the requirements of the politics of Moscow. In its bursts of 
condemnation, it has even sometimes ‘simplified’ by saying, for example, that 
capitalist expansion was fini.shed! More commonly, it gave to Lenin's analyses 
concerning imperialism (as to the other ‘classical’ texts) an absolute and dogmatic 
meaning. But the specific contradictions of capitalist expansion are a reality of the 
type such that the peopicsin the Third World.invited to subject themselves to the 
inexorable la w of profit—for their greatest good!—rose en masse. Thus, for half a 
century struggles of national liberation stirred millions of combatants. Some of 
these struggles—in China, and Vietnam—were led by political forces which 
procliiimed themselves Marxist and which effected social transformations 
which—the least that one can «iy of them—did not enter into the simple logic of 
world capitalism! Others did not go as far, and the bourgeoisies which inherited 
power found their place, or tried to find it within the world system. Forthirty years, 
therefore, the left-wing forces in the world were invited by these struggles to 
consider their ow'n analyses; why was the national liberation struggle led by 
communistshercandby non-socialist forces there? What were the .specifications of 
this capitalist expansion which put this ‘curious’ transgrc.ssion of less developed 
capitalism on the agenda for the proclaimed transition to socialism? This 
favourable situation produced positive effects; people dared to think, dared to 
act—dared to go further than the cold text of Moscow suggested. But also, and it 
was very normal, it nurtured new illusions based on simplifications; that the 
expansion of capitalism was finished; that thest>cialist transition was ‘ensured’; 
sometimes, even that the ‘anti-imperialist’ bourgeoisie had rallied the socialist 
camp. In the heat of battle, strong expressions such as those introduced by 
AndreOuiuler Frank came to light, like the‘development of under-development’, 
‘imperialist domination or revolution’, ‘lumpen-bourgeoisie, lumpen- 
development’, etc. Set in their context, these expressions have a meaning which 
their critics toilay do not seem capable of understanding. 

For suddenly here we are, back to the flattest, bourgeois interpretation of 
reality. Bill Warren’s Vii.hA, Imperialism, PioneeroIX'apiialism.v/hKhvitXakchett 
:is an example, is evidence ol'lhis fantastic retreat of revolutionary Marxism. The 
description which Warren gives us of capitalist expansion, his enthusiastic tone, 
the ‘realities’ which he presents, and those which he does not mention, produce 
what can be read every day in the current right-wing press, as Alain Lipietz' notes, 
amused by the publicity given tothebookby theA/civ/,e//??cw'cM'(whodescribedit 
as ‘iconoclastic’!). The ‘New Left’ here joins forces with the commonplace Right. 
Dudley Seers’ moreover had already noted this ‘convergence’ of views. 

The thesis is simple; (i) capitalism, even when it has been effectively introduced 
from the exterior by colonisation must destroy all the archaic pre-capitalist forms 

‘ Main I ipict?,‘Marx or RosUiw’, .VV'ir/r//^n'irit‘,n32) 1982. 

* DiullcvS i'ltn, The Cm^ruvmeofMur\i\mand Othvr NfovUmualDmthne!,, UNU,mimeographed, 
1978. 
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nd substitute in their place the capital-labour relationship; (ii) the accumulation 
if capital is synonymous with progress, and theconstant improvement in the living 
onditions of the greatest number. In order to prove this, there is strictly nothing 
urther than the growth rate of the GDP and of industrial production! If one 
eplaces the term ‘capitalist' in the book in question by the more neutral one of 
development’. Bill Warren's book becomes a carbon copy of a World Bank 
eport. 

Warren does not ask the question: Why, despite the principle asserted, has the 
apital-labourrelationshipnot taken theplaceofpre-capitalist relationships more 
requently over the past century? The specificities of capitalist expansion here or 
here do not interest him. Curiously, Warren and his students (like Sheila Smith’), 
kiho are constantly declaring the need to be ‘concrete’, are never ‘concrete’ 
hemselves. 7'hcy do not discuss the actual works which attempt to explain why 
hings are not what they ‘ought to be’, according to the ‘general’ principles of 
apitalism. Here is one example; when one looks concretely at subtropical Africa, 
me cannot fail to be struck by the different forms of the extraction of surplus 
abour—by means of which capital establishes its domination. One of our studies 
.ttempted to analyse specifically those forms of exploitation of labour (by the 
trade'economy (ec(3nom/e£/e/ra/7e);theeconorayofthc‘reserves'; and, that of the 
rading monopoly companies), which enables us to understand why capital hasan 
ntcrest, in certain circumstances, in maintaining pre-capitalist forms, or even in 
Teating them in its pay (slavery in America, Bantustans in South Africa, etc.). 
iVarrcn simply ignores all the works of this type. He docs not quote a single one! 

In order to prove that the expansion of capitalism today in the Third World is the 
ame thing as the expansion of capitali.sm yesterday and today in the West, one has 
o remain in abstract generalities. For even at the level of economicanalysis alone, 
i concrete understanding would demand that one take a close look at the nature of 
he activities in expansion: mines, plantations and food crop agriculture, luxury 
;oods industries or muss consumption ones, basic industries and technology, 
icrviccs and tourism, etc. are not identical. By remaining on the level of the overall 
jrowth rates, Warren wipes out thirty years of effort to go further in concrete 
inalysis. 

Finally, Warren’s apologetic prejudice in favour of capitalism is so .strong that 
ic feels himself obliged to indulge in acrobatics to prove that the distribution of 
ncome is developing in the Third World in favour of the masses! 

He is not alone in attempting to ‘demonstrate’ in this sphere the opposite of the 
ruth. Jonathan Schiffer^ has the advantage of presenting his criticism as a 
refutation of Marxism’. Like Bill Warren, to whom he explicitly refers, he wishes 
o demonstrate that ‘sociali.sm is not the only means of ensuring the material and 
:ultural progress of the Third World’, that, on the contrary, the capitalist 

Sheila Smith, ‘The Ideas of Samir Amin: theory or tautology'. Journal of Development Studies. 
October 1980, and 'Class Analysis versus* World Systems; critique of .Samir Amin's typology of 
mdertievelopmenl’. Journal of Contemporary Asia 12(1) 1982, pp7-l8. 

Jonathan SchilTer, ‘The Changing Postwar Pattern ofDevelopmentor the Accumulated Wisdom of 
Samir Amin', World Development 9 (6) 1981, pp 515-37. 
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industrialisHtion of the post-war Third World constitutes the solution to the 
problem of ‘under-development’ and that his industrialisation, based on the 
expansion of the home market, has already given remarkable results in terms of 
improvement in standards of living! Schiffer therefore rejects the four sectors 
model, and declares that the contemporary industrialisation of the Third World is 
based, as it has been in the West, on the enlarging of the market for mass 
consumption. 

Unfortunately for Schiffer, as for Warren, the fact is that the reality is not in 
keeping with the image which they wish to give of it. We have never claimed that 
imperialism implied the Third World’s ‘stagnation’ since, on the contrary, we 
wished toanalyse the transformations in the international division of labour which 
were the oulcomeofthe victory of the national liberation struggles led by theThird 
World bourgeoisie, transformations which are the very basis which enabled the 
stage of the industrialisation in question. However, it can be noted that this 
industrialisation was accompanied by an emphasising of inequality in the 
ilistribution ol income, and that the wages and income of labour have not 
increased here parti llel to productivity. This isnol a gratuitous declaration posedtf 
pnoii: on the contrary it is the outcome of the conclusions to numerous studies.' 

I 'or example, in Bra/il, the base for the enlarging of the industrial market was 
created by the lull in salaries and the opening of a middle class market as 1' H 
Cardoso has shown; Patrick Clawson notes that, in Iran, ‘theenlargement of the 
home market was accompanied by a fall in the share of the workers’ [Oil and the 
Class Stru^ule, 19H1 p 162). R K Sen,(quoted in Barratt Btown,TheEconomksof 
Imperialism. 1974, p 321) points to the increase of inequality in India since 1930, 
ami iletiionstrales that half of industrial consumption goes to one-fifth of the 
population, while the liCl.A studies show that the 5 per cent of the population in 
Latin America which earns one-third of the income consume the main part of 
industrial production. See also our findings regarding the contemporary Arab 
economies. It is also noted that, in theconcrcteconditionsof this industrialisation, 
the gap between the (relatively strong) progression in industrial product and the f 
(weak) progression of industrial employment is considerably more empha.si.sed 
ilianil was m the conditions of industrialisation of the West. Hinally, one notes that 
when the hegemonic dominant bourgeois blw has been brought round to reforms 
such as agrarian reform, the latter remains limited, even in the most radical cases 
(see our studies on ligypt, Syria and Iraq where we show that these reforms have 
modified the distribution within the rich half of the farmers, but not between them 
and the poor half). 

The e.xiimples could be multiplied ad injinitum. All such realities that are 
neglected by Schiffer, Warren and others mean that the industrialisation of the 

' I'Ik' list 111 ihi'lulUT IS very Uiiig. We quote here: Fernando I IcnriqucCurdusu.varinuii works; Patrick 
Clawson. OrVnnrff Vi/vi.V/riri'if/ei, l.ondontZedPrcs.s. 1981.p lfi2;Barrau Bro'nn.TheF.conumicsof 
Inipcnalnni. Hartnnndsworth: Penguin. 1974, p 321; A G Frank, vanous works, and amongst our 
studies al lea.sl on l.gvpt {/.'Fgypie Nasuhienne), North Africa (l.'Economie du Maghreb). The 
( vniem/wrary Arab 2,'< ornmy. ,S ) ria and Iraq. 
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Third World does not reproduce the model of that of the developed world; W W 
Rostow’s thesis of the stages of growth, to which these authors finally rally, 
remains a superficial illusion. 

It is interesting to note that the World Bank—which, neverthcle.ss, is not 
particularly inclined to speak ill of capitalism—was forced to remark, through its 
chief expert, Hollis Chenery, that in the Third World the general tendency is to an 
aggravation of inequality. If the World Bank is right, then, of necessity, the 
industries whichaim at this home market areaimingat ‘luxury’ consumption—the 
term is obviously relative). Schiffer’s statistical acrobatics cannot prove the 
opposite. Warren attempts to get out of the difficulty by appealing to one of 
Chenery’s colleagues at the World Bank, Ahluwalia, who is attempting to 
attentuate the Bank’s conclusions. Ahluwalia then concludes that the tendency to 
increasing inequality is ‘transitory’! 

If, therefore, as has been proved, the trend in the expansion of capitalism in the 
peripheral areas is to increasing inequality (if the wages of labour do not rise here 
with productivity), and to the subjection of pre-capitalist modes rather than to 
their radical destruction (and the two things go together), then specific political 
conditions are created on the side of the exploited classes. At least, aslong as these 
tendencies operate. To say that they are transitory (valid for another 50 years'? 
Warren does not say), is precisely to eliminate the political dimension from the 
discussion. For the political attitudes of classes and social forces result from their 
real situation and their outlook on the visible historical horizon, not from the 
theoretical outlooks (which are not proved in any event) on an invisible horizon. 

While the positive expose of Warren’sthesis gives only rathermeagre results,his 
way ofrejcctingthe position opposed tohisiseven more strikingly lightweight. In a 
few pages, he rejects the ‘three theses’ of his opponents. 

Firstly, he says, there is no absolute drainage of surplus from the peripheries 
towards the centres because inve.stmcnt creates income! Visibly, here Warren is 
only aware of nominal incomes and market prices, ignoring that the transfer of 
value is in-built in price structures. Doubtle.ss, Warren, like many others, is a 
disciple of Sraffa rather than of Marx and rejects the theory of value, contenting 
himself with reasoning in terms of prices. But then, he has not replied to our 
question, he has eluded it. 

Secondly, Warren reduces the question of the international division of labour to 
the effects of the elasticities of demand and the prices which control the latter. On 
this basis it is easy for him to refute other bourgeois theories; that of Myrdal on t he 
vicious circles of poverty, for example—but he is not answering our question. 

Thirdly Warren, hampered by the persistence of archaic modes of production 
integrated into the capitalist system, contents himself with saying that this is 
‘provisional’. Indeed, this has been provisional for four centuries and not even a 
science fiction writer would dare to say that this provisional stage will cease in the 
century to come! 

Finally, Warren attempts to explain how these ‘non-Marxist’ positions 
(according to which the expansion of capitalism in the peripheral areas has 
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different economic and political characteristics from its expansion in the centre) j 
came to light, and he can find only one responsible sourcefor that—Moscow. One 
can certainly accuscMoscowof many things: of ha vingresolved the question of the 
relationship between the development of the productive forces and social 
relationships as Stalinism did (by over-exploitation of the peasants, the 
destruction of the alliance between the workers and the peasants, and the 
construction of a despotic State); of having backed up opportunistic strategies in 
the Third World (the so-called ‘non-capitalist’ pattern) for reasons which have 
nothing to do with socialism, and so on. But how can one accuse the Third 
International and the Leninism of the I92()s of being responsible for the failure of 
the revolution which was expected in the West? On the contrary, we must today 
come to the conclusion that Lenin, being too cautious in his estimation of the 
Western working-class tradition, had undcrcstimatei.1 the extent to which the 
working classes in the West had rallied the hegemony of their imperialist 
bourgeoisies. 

To sum up. the nature of Hill Warren’s analysis is that it is.soabstructthatitisof 
nopoliticiil use for anyone who wishes toad in the interests oftheexploited; on the 
contniry, it is a unilateral apology for capitalism. In order further to reinforce its 
apologetic nature, Warren is forced not only to ignore the most blinding facts of 
the rettl history of capitalistn (the persistence of indirect forms of exploitation of 
labour), but even to falsify the present realities (by claiming, in the face of all 
reiilily, that the development of capitalism in the peripheral areas of the system 
improves the late of the people!). It is, therefore, a frankly reactionary analysis, 
despite its pseudo Marxist disgui.se. Alain Lipiet/, a critic who ismore.severethan 
we are, says that this frankly 'disgusting' philosophy is thefinest present which the 
degenetaliott of so-called Marxism could have made to the fundamentalist 
religious uprisings of our times. The accu.saiion is not libellous, since Warren 
elleclively tiikesa position against the anti-capitalist uprisings in thcThird World 
by rlescribingthem as rciict ionary Utopias. Warren here forgets the main point :(i) 
thtit capitalism indeeil develops the forces of production, but, as Marx himself ' 
specified, at the cost of true wealth: the producer and nature; (ii) that there are 
other metins of developing the forces of productiorr in our times, which are 
obieetively possible (that can be done better: China does better than India) and 
which make the capitalist pattern not only avoidable, but useless; (iii) that the 
lorees of progress arc not those aligned on the sides of the requirements of 
capitalist accumuliition, but those which are combatting it. 

Warren's book would not have deserved .so much attention if it were not so 
completely chariicteristicofa‘rising’trend in‘Western Marxism’. Also, it is not the 
only one: L.mmanuel Arghiri's poor defence of the multinationals’technology'’is 
another example. 

I he expansion of capitalism in peripheral areas: the questions raised by real history 
Hence, Warren’s thesis docs not discuss the specificities of capitalist expansion in 
“ Lmni.iiuii.'l Arpliin, /(■<*«»/«(,'«' ^l>pnipnfeouTirhmthj(w Snu\-iii'\'eliiph\‘. PliP. 19SI. 
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the Third World, but there are specificities, and to discuss the most serious 
arguments relating to them, we must begin by briefly recalling them. Let us, 
therefore, remind the reader of the main aspects of our opinions on these 
questions, which are; 

(i) in the capitalist mode of production, the value of labour power (in empirical 
terms, real wages) depends on the development of the productive forces (the 
productivity of labour); but, in the world capitalist system, the prices of labour 
power are distributed unevenly around this value, being higher in the centre and 
lower in the periphery. The system of prices, which is the outcome of this structure 
of the distribution of the prices for labour power, controls a special international 
division of labour and trade; this can be termed uneven in the sense that the system 
of prices on which they are based integratesa transfer of value from the peripheries 
to the centres; 

(ii) the world expansion of capitalism has been based on this uneven fashioning 
of formations integrated into the worldsystem in the malting, then into continuous 
development. This fashioning is not the outcome ofa simple ‘external’ balance of 
forces (the imposition on backward societies of the political control of the 
advanced capitalist societies) but is the outcome of the patterns and social means 
by which capital penetrates, then dominates, the former. These patterns and 
means, which can be termed the ‘transnational’ organisation ofalliancesand cla.ss 
oppositions (at the scale of the system and not un/^ue/vof theformations which go 
to make it up), fashion specific modes of exploitation of labour: in the centres, the 
dominance of the direct exploitative relationship of capital-waged labour: in the 
peripheries, the persistence ofrelationshipsofexploitation which operate through 
the reproduction of pre- or non-capitalist relationships. The diverging dynamics 
of the price of labour power (real wages, real income of the petty market producers 
integrated into the system) referred to, is the outcome of this real form of 
expansion; in the centre, there is parallel growth of wages and productivity, and in 
the periphery this parallelism is absent. In this sense, the formations in thecentre 
can be termed auto-centred, in that their external relationships are subject to the 
logic of an internal, autonomous accumulation (but not autarkic, and therefore 
partly fixed by these external relationships), while the rhythm and forms of 
accumulation in the peripheral formationsare fixed toamuchgreaterextentbythe 
external constraints to which the local system attempts to reply by adjusting itself. 

(iii) the .social system of world capitalism is, as a result, formed not by a 
bourgeoisie-proletariat duo in simple expansion, but by a more complex set of 
central bourgeoisies—peripheral bourgeoisies along with other exploiting classes 
(‘feudal lords’,‘chiefships’etc.)—middleclasses which have risen on uneven world 
development—exploited peasants—segmented proletariat, etc; the positions of 
these classes in relation to one another must be grasped in this global framework 
which is the complement of the national and local frameworks. 

(iv) if the division ofthesystem intocentresand peripheries goes back to the very 
origins of the formation of capitalism, the nature of this division has evolved with 
the stages of accumulation; what is new since the end of the nineteenth century are 
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the following: a) until then, it was possible for a new bourgeoisie to crystallise on 
the national level by slotting into the world system: there was no contradiction 
between the emerging of new centres and the world expansion ofthe system. Since 
there has been such a contradiction, the power of the domination of monopoly 
capital forces the new bourgeoisies to slot into the logic of the global strategy of 
capital as comprador partners; b) the reinforced positions of capital in the centres 
ofthe system have enabled the ‘social democrat alliance’ of capital with the major 
pa rt ofthe local work i ng class, the latter giving up its project for a classless society 
fthis alliance does not exclude the division of the working class, the exclusion of 
women and of immigrant workers deprived of their rights, etc.). These positions 
have also enabled a considerable numerical development of the ‘middle’ classes 
(which have outnumbered the working class) whose very existence is linked to the 
dominant positions occupied by the centres in the world system; c) in the 
periphery, the development of the productive forces operating in this national and 
global social framework brings in its wake the confrontation of specific 
contradictions; between the rising working class and local and world capital, 
between the exploited petisaiUs and the forms of its ‘feudal’, mercantile, and 
huieiiucratic exploitation, between the middle strata and the romprar/wr political 
power, between some sections ofthe bourgeoisie and foreign or fowprat/orcapilal, 
aiul so on. 

(\) the real mode of expansion of capitalism has therefore postponed to a later 
date the outlook fora ‘socialist revolution’in the developed centres, and created 
the conditions (or a potentially revolutionary explosion in the peripheries. One 
could describe this mode of expansion as a transfer of the fundamental 
contiadictioM of capitalism Irom Us centres to its peripheries; this contradiction 
opposes capital’s growing capacity for production to the capacity of absorption 
which tends to be limited by the domination ofcapital; in social terms, it opposes 
unei|ually capital to all theclas.ses whtch it exploits in various forms; as a result of 
Its tiansler being linked to the reproduction of indirect form of exploitation of 
labour, this contradiction takesonspccificandambiguousforms. The real world 
expansion of capital has therefore put on the agenda a forms of ‘transition’ to 
another social system which was not forecast; a series t)f ‘national liberation’ 
levolutions in the weak links ofthe periphery where elements of bourgeois 
revolution are inextricably linked with elements of socialist revolution. The 
outcome of this ‘transition’ cannot be forecast because it depends on the political 
struggles which determine its course; this outcome may be socialist (inthesenseof 
the abolition ofcla.sses)orstatist (in the scn.se of the ‘revisionist’ model magnified 
by contemporary Soviet reality ),i>reven be only a transition towardsahigherstage 
of capitalist development. The question of‘delinking’ resultsfrom this historical 
situation; it is not possiblefor the forces which aspire toadvancing the outcome of 
the contradictions m a socialist direction to subject themselves, by too strong an 
insertion into the world system, to the influences ofthe logic of capital. 

(vi)one may regret that this transition isnot‘puresocialist’,butthereisno other 
po.ssibleon the visible liori/on fixed by the real social forcesfashioned by capitalist 
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development such as it is. However, one can say that capitalism is not like thisand, 
* like Warren, make of it a ‘pure’ abstraction, which is lending to do what it has never 
done to date, either in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nor in the 
nineteenth century, nor today; that is, homogenising the world on the basis of the 
direct relationship between capital and waged labour. 

Anthony Brewer, in a less partisan work than that of Warren concerning the 
Marxist theories of imperialism^ nevertheless attempts to q uestion the analysis of 
capitalist expansion in terms of the opposition between centres and peripheries. 

To this end. Brewer claims that this dichotomy is based on a false theory of 
wages. In effect, according to him, in the capitalist mode of production, wages do 
not depend on the productivity of labour. The reason is that profit is not invested 
solely in the production of consumption goods, but also in that of production 
goods. But what can production goods be used for, if not to produce consumption 
goods? Not at all, says Brewer, returning explicitly to Tougan Baranowsky’s 
'■ ’roundabout' thesis: the production ofproduction goods can be used indefinitely 
to produce other production goods. This proposition remains, in our opinion, 
absurd. 

The model which we have constructed illustrates this necessary relationship 
between the value of labour power and the level of development of the productive 
forces. This seems obvious if the following conditions are fulfilled: (i) that the 
moving equilibrium must be reached within a lime limit, for example, a cycle of n 
years during which the production goods available arc finally used to produce 
consumption goods which must find an outlet; (ii) that the wages distributed are 
used for consumption and the profits foraccumulation(orthatagiven proportion 
of income be used for 'saving'): (iii) that technology is given. 

Tougan Baranowsky’s roundabout docs not function in a capitalist sy.stem for, 
if the consumption goods do not find an outlet within a given time, the investment 
goods in their turn become unsaleable and there is a crisis (which is precisely that). 
This perpetual roundabout could only work if the unique owner of profit (for 
^ example, the Stale) decided to invest indefinitely in the production of production 
goods, without bothering about final consumption, the growth of which would 
then be indefinitely postponed. The fragmentation of capital makes this type of 
moving equilibrium without crisis impossible if wages do not rise in relation to 
productivity. And this is why we refuse to reduce the slatis mode to a variant of 
capitalism. 

' Anthony Brewer, Marxist Theories of Imperialism, a Critical Survey, London: Routicdge, 1980. 
Brewer devotes a chapter to our theories. Apart from the criticisms to which we reply here, weshall 
point out that on p239hewntc-s:‘Amin'streatmcntorfeudalism i.sincon.sistent.Hcdcscribe.sitasthe 
most developed form of the tribute paying mode’ (AWS p 140). We thought we had developed the 
contrary thesis: that European feudalism is a primitive form of the tribute paying mode, that this 
primitive character, which is due to the specific combination of the community modes of the 
Barbarians and the heritage of ancient times, was precisely what constituted its advantage, i.e., the 
flexibility which opened the way to its being overtaken by capitalism. This is the basic thesisof ('lass 
and Nation. Brewer baseshis development, not on the main aspect of the thesis, but on an incidental 
sentence; namely, that in some situations (of’dc'cadence'), the developed tribute-paying mode in 
dccomposingcomes closertofeudal forms. Moreover, theerrorour model of accumulation on which 
Brewer insists does not change the findings, as we show in the appendix. 
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01'course, the movingequilibrium does not imply that salaries must increaseat a 
rate fixed by the progress of productivity in the two classical departments of the 
analysis ifoncintroducesa third department; luxury consumption, supplied by the 
expenditure of profit or collective consumption (military or social). The logic of 
capitalism, i.e. competition, prohibits adjustment by the automatic attribution of 
excess profits to luxury consumption. On the other hand, the intervention of the 
State changes the conditions of equilibrium, as Baran and Sweezy have 
demonstrated, by introducing the concept of surplus which has been so ill- 
understood by the majority of their critics. Moreover, Brewer rejects this whole 
contribution of Baran and Sweezy, by confronting them always with the same 
argument, that ofTougan Baranowsky’s roundabout. However, the question set 
by Baran and Sweezy is real: what are the functionsandthcdynamics ofthegrowth 
of public expenditure in advanced capitalism? Brewer remains silent on this 
question. 

Of course, finally, the rigorous relationship required implies that technologies 
(and their rales of progress) arc given. Now, they are not, but are the outcome 
partly of the strategics of capital in response to the class struggle. We know 
pcri'cclly well that technologies are not neutral. 

Wc lhcnshowedth;it,hecauscoflhis,itwa.simpossiblelocstablisha mechanical 
economic model in which the economic aggregates would be fixed by their mutual 
lelatioiiships alone. This dialectic between the objective forces (the relationshipin 
question) iind the subjective forces (the relationship between the class struggicund 
technology) indicates clearly the frontiers of political economy: the limits from 
which one has to pass to a richer level of the analysis, defining historical 
materialism. Sheila Smith does not seem toaccept the very existence of these limits 
and this dialectic, believingshe hasdiscovered that at this point oiirdemonstrulion 
IS tautological. I low then does she understand what Marx means by criticism of 
political ecoiioiuy? 

I'lie real question which is set to the schema is, therefore, not to know whether 
there is a link between the value of labour-power and the development of the 
pioduelive forces (for this litik exisLs) but at what scale it operates—that of the 
ca|)italist nation State, or that of the world capitalist system? If we have opted for 
the secoiul answer, it is not in virtue of an dogmatic theoretic. It is simply 

because this answer imposes il.self on whoever believes that it is necessary to 
e.vpiain reality and not deal with an unreal abstraction. Now, the reality is that the 
expansion ol capitalism, fur from homogenising things by generalising the 
capital—waged labour relatitmship and by making productivities uniform, has, 
on the contrary, operated by differentiating the centres (where, in fact—it can 
easily be ob.served—real wages do increase with productivity) from the peripheries 
(where, in fact, the incomes of labour are delinked from the development of the 
productive forces). The outcome is that the balance in question, which must 
necessarily be met with once again at the global level, implies that a more rapid 
progre.ssion of wages at one pole has as a counterpart the relative stagnation (or 
even the deterioration) of the incomes of labour at the other pole. This is the very 
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meaning of the law of value operating on the true scale of the global system. And 
this is why the reversal of both the capitalist exploitation relationship in general, 
and the spiecific relationship of imperialist overexploitation of the producers in the 
periphery demands delinking. 

The discussion on unequal exchange had the advantage of forcing the 
participants to be specific as to the exact nature of the consequences of real world 
expansion of capitalism; differences in wages (and the incomes of labour in 
general) are greater than differences in productivity between one social formation 
and another. Becau.se of this, polarisation does not operate within each .social 
formation under consideration on its own in isolation, but within the global 
system. Obviously, theanalysis of the world expansion of the system in these terms, 
and of the ‘transfer of value' which is linked to it, is only understandable if one 
admits the necessity of going beyond appearances (the nominal prices and incomes 
of the bourgeois economy) to grasp the essential dynamics of value. An economist 
who wished to remain at the level of immediate reality—the prices observed—is 
eluding the question. For him, exchange is always profitable by definition. Now, 
economists of this type are numerous today in the Marxist camp; all those who 
have chosen Sraffa and the neo-Ricardian type of analysis, considering that value 
theory is a ‘useless ddtour’. Brewer is one of these and admits it (p 29). Warren 
apparently is another, if one is to judge by the way in which he answers (or rather, 
does not answer) the question of the transfer of value. Sheila Smith has the right, 
like the others, to be a follower of Sraffa, but probably she does not realise it since 
she only reasons in terms of prices but is surprised when we write that ‘vulgar 
economics considers that the incomes of each class constitute the measure of their 
productivity ... because vulgareconomicsonlyknowsappcarances(priccs),not 
the essence (value).,. ’ She purposely rejects the difference between appearances 
and theessenceand even believes that thisisan invention of Samir Amin ‘to protect 
himself against criticism’. In these circumstances, it is hardly astonishing that she 
gets lo.st in what we have said! 

A further precision; the recognition of a transfer of value from the peripheries 
towards the centres does not imply that the development of the centres is ‘due’ to 
this transfer. The progress of productivity in the centre is the principal reality. The 
transfer of value speeds up accumulation in the centre, slows it down and givesit a 
different orientation in the periphery, thatisall. But it was necessary to say so since 
Warren and even Brewer and others feel themselves obliged to reject the centre- 
periphery analy.sis by attributing to its supporters this over-simple and false idea 
that ‘the under-development of some is the cause of the development of others’. 
This is obviously wrong. But the opposite proposition—that the development of 
.some is the cause of the underdevelopment of others—is true. 

It is of course understood that the unequal exchange thus defined is not 
absolutely specific to the centre-periphery relationships. Sheila Smith wishes to 
argue from this fact to deny the specificity of the centre-periphery distinction since 
there arc (similar?) differences between the various centres and the various 
peripheries. In effect, she states that if unequal exchange is the outcome of a gap 
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between wages which is greater than that between productivities, there could be 
unequal trade between Britain and the United States, forexample, in the same way 
that there is between the centres and the peripheries. Has Sheila Smith not read 
what we have already written on this subject? In the long run, between all the 
countries of the centre, the gaps between wagesand productivities tend to be of the 
same magnitude. The imbalances, which mean that, in effect, trade tends 
perpetually in one direction or another, are momentary, and can be corrected by 
the customary bourgeois policies (changes in the rale of exchange, monetary or 
Keynesian policies, etc.). On the other hand, social dynamics are different in the 
periphery countries, where the long-term trend is not to the parallel progression of 
wages and productivities. This is the difference which explains that similar 
policies, advocated by the I MU for example, have different effects here and there. 

But why then iloes capital not rush from thcccntresand go to invest massively in 
the peripheries where the rate of exploitation of labour is higher? This is the 
question which Brewer rightly asks {op. at., p 249). One must reply to him very 
simply: that capital cannot see the various rates of exploitation and decide on the 
basis thereof. What capital secs is the rate of profit and the latter is equalised 
because the various rates of exploitation fix a price system—which is the basis on 
which capital bases itself in order to act—which equalises the profit rate. The 
t ransfer ofcapiial toihe periphery on the basisof the ratcof exploitation which is in 
force there would, moreover, upset the balance which has to be recovered at the 
global level, l inally, this transfer is itscll’ limited by the (indirect) forms of 
exploitation which are the condition of the high rale ofexploitation. What Brewer 
cannot .see (because he i eluses to ri.se to the level of values and desires to remain at 
the empirical lex el of prices) is that we reach here the limits of political economy 
and that the quest ion is of the domainofhistorical materialism and not of political 
economy. 

It was. moreover, our awarenc.ss of these limits which led us from Unequal 
/Ici’c/d/i/mvnwhich wassiillsituatedatthclevelofpoliticaleconomy.to 'IhcLawo/ 
l alue and llnioriail Maierialhin, and to C'/a.v.v and Nation, works which are 
siiualeil on the more fertile plane of historical materialism. 

Brewei. as a result of his desire to remain on the level of political economy, has 
locked himself in an impasse. Since he has rejected the liaisonbetween the value of 
labour power and the development of the productive forces, he does not know 
what to put in its place and admits having no theory of wages (p 30). 

I'he analysis ot the world expaasion of capitalism in terms of centres and 
peripheries has, for the past few years, become the object of a growing rejection, 
which one cannot refrain from as.sociating with the general crisis which began 
about ten years ago, and with the ‘anti-Third World’ reactions which it has 
brought in its wake in the West. This is why the majority of these critics, like 
Warren, w'hen they do not frankly join forces with the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
extol the virtues of ret liming to the fold: cither in the Trot.skyist tradition, thespcll- 
like repetition that the working classes of the developed world are still the only 
bearers of the socialist future; or, in the tradition of the Third International, the 
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withdrawal to the Soviet Union which is gratuitously said to be on balance 
‘globally positive’, and the friend, moreover, of the Third World peoples, without 
taking the trouble of analysing Soviet society, or of situating the nature of its 
conflict with the United States and therefore of its strategies. These critics are 
therefore generally content with reprobations, the analysis in question being 
described as ‘circulationisl’ or ‘dependency-ist’ or ‘Third World-ist, (finally 
‘nationalist, bourgeois’, etc.) on the fragile basis of an amalgam, and from an 
extrapolation based on the terms used by one or other of the authors criticised; 
these terms being arbitrarily interpreted and often even assigned a meaning which 
is the exact opposite of that which they have in their context. 

A rapid overview of the critics under consideration shows that the latter have 
usually not read the works they arc referring to. In effect, many of these critics are 
campaigning against a term without bothering with the meaning assigned to it." 

The word ‘distortion’ thusgivesri.setoendle.ss,sensclessdevelopments. It is true 
that it could suggest that there is a ‘model’ of ‘true capitalism' which would 
moreover be in substantial contradiction with the idea that centre and periphery 
arc the right and wrong side of the same phenomena; the development of 
capitalism. Sheila Smith indulges in this futile type of exercise. Shedoes not realise 
that it is simply a question of scmantics.and that the term in the context ofits usage 
111 our work means specificities which are the outcome of the connection between 
certain structures and local class struggles and insertion into the global capitalist 
system. A second word, ‘marginalisation’, gives rise to the same facilities. People 
pretend to think that it is a question of exclusion outside the system and then 
complain about the scandal of dualism: whereas, they ought to grasp the fact that 
we are referring to indirect forms of exploitation, which are not immediately 
visible (compare, for example, our studies on the role of the ‘reserves’, and the 
Danlustans in the reproduction of the labour force in Africa). There is the same 
I'alse interpretation of the term ‘blocking’ which is interpreted as synonymous with 
the everyday meaning of the word ‘stagnation’ (nothing changes), 'llic model of 
‘blocking’ which we present, (even if the term is not a very good one) is that of a 
.series of rapid growth phases, whose impetus comes from without and of crises 
which ari.se precisely through the lack of an internal transmission relay. The 
history of the Third World is full of concrete examples of this type of crisis (which 
arc different from the crises in the centre—compare above). A lucid observer like 
Patrick Claw.son gives a concrete example of this in Iran where ‘accumulation is 
limited by the external resources’(op. a/.,p 158); nevertheless, he thinks it useful to 
campaign against the ‘theory which says that capitalism in the periphery can only 
develop when the links with the world market are broken, as Samir Amin says!’ 
(p 169). These crises in the model of the expansion of capitalism in the periphery 
are precisely the points at which the project for national bourgeois development, 
desired for a moment, breaks down and gives way to a ‘recompradorising’ of the 
local bourgeoisie. 

' Unfortunately, this is frequent. Academic competition at times forces authors whose positive- 
contribution is non-exLstent to attempt to 'make a name for themselves’ only by criticising others' 
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This type of critic facilitates his task with fanciful inventions like ‘dependency- 
ism theory’ or ‘Third World-ist theory’ which is then attributed to X or Y without 
botheringto see whether what X or Y said is in keeping with these‘theories'. This is 
the well-known process of amalgamation. 

Therefore the analysis which is described as ‘dependency-ist’ or ‘Third World- 
ist' is the analysis of the concrete specificities of capitalist expansion, which is 
precisely the reason why development at the periphery docs not reproduce the 
history of development in the centres. Thereafter, ‘dependancy-ism’ or ‘Third 
World-ism' is described as the ideology of the national bourgeoisies. And the trick 
has been taken. It is all the more easy because there is obviously neither 
‘dependency-ist theory’, or ‘Third World-ist theory', but only extremely varied 
authors who have thought about the specificities of capitalist expansion here or 
there and have sometimes generalised a few propositions, but nothing more. 

Bill Warren defines a ‘dependency-ist theory’ in this way, a theory which 
effectively would not hold water, simply because the question of the mechanisms 
(the causes) which arc at the origin of the aforementioned ‘dependency’ are not 
mentioned. Now it is by asking thisque.stionthatoneapproachesthe fundamental 
subject of classes, the class struggle, and of international cla.ss alliances and 
oppositions; the social democratic alliance in the countries of the centre, the 
possible merging of the struggle for national liberation and of the revolutionary 
worker-peasant bloc in the countries of the periphery etc. If one removes this 
essentiiil part from the analysis, it becomes obvious that one can contrast theso- 
ctdled 'theory' which takes no account of class and puts nations in their place 
(Sheila Smith obviously tttkes up this accusation), with ‘Marxism’ which is based 
on class iiiialysis. As lor the term‘dependency*itself, it isextremely commonplace, 
and it IS ililficult to see why one should not allowoneselftosce that the economy of 
(iiiatemala ‘ilepetuls’ on that of the United States. This banality does not amount 
to a theory, as we have written regarding the so-called Latin-American 
‘dependency-ist’ teiulencv. We have .specified that while Canada is obviously 
dependent on the United States, this does not mean that it is ‘peripheral’, because 
in Canada, as in the United States, wages and productivity go along with each 
other. Barratt Brown (op. dt.. p 276) says the same thing about Australia. Bill 
Warren doubtless is not aw'are that we had answered this question beforehand. 
Ihiis when he writes {op. dt.. p 118); ‘Why are American investments not 
imperialist in Lui ope, whereas in Guatemala they are?’, ouranswer is:‘Because the 
wages in Guatemala are not the wages in Kurope!’ 

file question of‘de-linking’ also gives rise to unreal interpretations which have 
no relation to the thesis which we are defending. We are surprised to see ‘de¬ 
linking’ considered a bourgeois strategy (forexample, by Clawson,op. c/7., p 145). 

I'his is exactly theoppositeofwhal we wrote: the bourgeoisie in theThird World 
cannot conceive of development other than through its insertion in the global 
system: on the contrary, de-linking is a demand for national construction by the 
people, the two aspects being in.separable. It is because the hegemonic blocs ofthe 
so-called ‘progressive’ Third World countries were not, or are not, specifically ‘of 
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the people' that they cannot seriously envisage this strategy. Of course, the de¬ 
linking option effectively implemented in situations of radicalisation (USSR, 
China, Vietnam, etc) is not 'the end of the story'; it does not settle the question of 
ihe outcome of the struggle between the socialist pattern and the revisionist 
pattern; and it is obvious that, when the second pattern imposes itself, there is a 
reinforcement of the tendency to wish to reintegrate the world system, but in a 
position which is no longer that of the subordinate one of thccountricsdominated 
by imperialism and the comprador bourgeoisie. 

Finally, the recognition of the political aim of this ‘criticism' comes when Sheila 
Smith rebels against our political conclusion, which is that‘de-linking’isone of the 
necessary conditions in any serious attempt todevelop the productive forces better 
and otherwise than by compradorised capitalism. ‘Fortunately.’ she writes, 
'Mozambique, Angola and Zimbabwe arc not thinking of it.’ Unfortunately, the 
‘semi-socialist’ experiments in the Third World (Nasser’s Egypt, for example) did 
not de-link and that was the reason for their failure later on (the return to 
‘eompradorisation’ in Sadat’s Egypt in this instance). And, if the Soviet Union and 
China have managed to build themselves into autonomous forces in our world 
(whatever the social nature of this construction and its future may be), it is 
clfectivciy because they have de-linked. Who is supporting the Third World 
bourgeoisie: us, or Sheila Smith'/ 

We could give an infinite number of exampicsof this type ofcriticism focused on 
the analysis,of the world expansion of capitalism in terms of centres and 
peripheries. Wecvcnfindelemcntsofthistypeofcriticismdistributedatrandom in 
concrete studies which are often intcre.sting. Generally speaking, these superficial 
observations add nothing to the study of the question, but. on the contrary, are in 
contradiction with what comes out of the concrete analysis. 


('onclusion: political economy or historical materialism? 

nicreforc, according to the criticisms considered in this study, there are two 
usions of the problem of the world expansion of capitalism: one, according to 
which the inequalities in this development are due to cau.ses internal to the society 
(I hei r class structures and modes of production), and the other, according to which 
these inequalities originate in the action of externalforces(external domination). 
The second set of theories (centres-peripheries, dependency-ism, etc.) were 
gradually formed on the basis of Lenin’s Imperialism which is considered a minor 
work, and had its apotheosis in the 1960s: the first position, symboli.sed amongst 
others by Warren’s vision of the problem, pretends to be a return to the orthodoxy 
of Marx. Brewer (p 16) sums up the situation in this way. This presentation of the 
situation is skewed from the outset. It has been demonstrated here that the ‘theory 
of internal causes’ was based on the narrowest interpretation of Marxism, and the 
most unilateral interpretation of the progressive role of the development of the 
productive forces by capitalism. This is a theory of the fundamentalist, 
cconomicist type which eludes the questionsposedby life. Becauseofthis, it hasno 
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political scope in the sense that it has nothing to offer the exploited; they have to 
wait. 

Disguised in a ‘purist' Marxist costume and. pretexting that classes constitute 
the fundamental social reality, it decrees that only social classes grasped at the 
immedialc level in their local (or national) environment constitute the ‘internal 
forces’ which activate and determine the movement. 

On the other hand, the analyses produced in the framework of the so-called 
global problematic have supplied answers, or at least elements of answers, to the 
real questions .set by history, '['he critics of these analyses have been forced to be 
systematically un just in order to get rid of their arguments. The global analysis 
does not exclude that of local and national forces, it includes it without difficulty. 

In this respect. Brewer’s presentation of Wallerstein’s and Frank’s work is 
completelv unjust. The amount of space given to the ‘refutations’ of Frank by 
l.aclau and Brenner is distorting. Are we adding anything by callingthemodeof 
exploitation ol labour in colonial America ‘feudal’—was it not sometimes even 
slavery'.' We are not adtiing much if we bear in mind that this mode was hitched to 
nsingcapitalism. just as in the middle of the nineteenth century in the United States 
slavery was still hitched to the mature British capitalism, and as Rey’s ‘colonial 
mode’ functioned in the middleofthetwentiethcentury.Thefact that nevertheless 
has lo be ex()laiiied is (hilt capitalism w'entasfaras‘creating’modesofexploitation 
of labour which appeared archaic. The discussion on the ‘modes of production’ 
which Brewer mentions at length has nothing ‘decisive’ about it, no matter how 
interesting the contributions to it may have been (and they were). It does not refute 
the need to discuss questions of the integration ofthe.se modes as a whole into a 
world system which ctin only be termed capitalist. 

In this very respect, the critique tif the Latin-American ‘dependency-ist school’ 
IS imiusi. It lorgcts lo point out that the dominant ideology at the time was 
according to which capitalisldevelopmcnt( with foreign capital and 
technology, iiiidei the control of the local bourgeoisies), was to ‘resolve the 
problems' of the continent’s hackwardnc.ss. to raise the standard of living of the 
greatest number, to enable the development of democracy, etc. As can be seen, it 
was .III ideology very close to that of Warren. Now. the facts contradicted this 
iileology: inequalily was growingaiid democracy was not coming. Thereactionin 
response lo these facts was to discover that the development of capitalism 
functioned here on a different basis from that on which it had been constituted 
elsewhere, and that, amongst other things, imperialist domination oulruled the 
interprelalion of history in terms ofanalogous stages simply staggered overtime, 
iis per W W Rostow (and Warren). Whatever the simplifications, even the errors, 
of the two .sides in these analyses may have been, they did pinpoint a problem. They 
can be overcome, which is, moreover, what has happened and which Warren does 
not know; as l.ipiet? recalls ‘one cannot go backwards’. 

The same could be said of the injustice done to the Lenin of Imperialism. True, 
this was a ‘pamphlet’, on top of which it borrowed too easily from Hobson and 
1 iilferding (I'iname Capital, for example). But, all the same, Lenin had pinpointed 
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realities, one of which was decisive at the time—the conflict between the Powers, 
;ven if this conflict was to be attenuated thirty years later, after 1945. The other is 
still dominant today; the rallying of the working class in the West. But the Leninist 
ihesis of‘the parasitism of the nations in the West’, while its form is debatable (the 
people living on share income) retains a meaning; as a result, precisely, of the 
unequal international division of labour, is there not in these societies a ‘tertiary’ 
sector which would be impossible without it, and which turns the working class 
into a minority? 

Is the Britain of today not ‘parasitical' as a result of its capital being invested 
elsewhere, rather than in the renewal of its industry? Could one not aptly describe 
the monopolising of the natural resources of the whole world for consumption by 
this minority, thereby making it impossible to generalise this very mode of living to 
the whole world as parasitism? One can criticise Lenin, as Arrighi hasdonc.on the 
question of the inter-imperialist conflict. One can go further than Lenin regarding 
the question of the dichotomy between the centres and the periphery which docs 
not suddenly appear in 1870, even if it does take on a new dimension (thecontrary 
I if what Warren presumes) as from the end of the last century; but one cannot 
reduce Imperialism to its shortcomings. 

Moreover, the ‘theory'which rejects thcanalysisofcapitalist expansion in terms 
of centre and periphery stops at the threshold of the real questions. Barratt Brown, 
after having posed the crucial question (Can the under-developed countries today 
become fully developed, in the context of capitalism, as the countries in the West 
are?, p 307)—observes that Warren has not demonstrated that the most dynamic 
I bird World countries hadbecomeautonomousccntresforaccumulation(p272), 
and recognises that the as.sociation of local capital with transnationals creates a 
new comprador capi\a\, even if it is indu.strial (p 269). Brewer can very well declare 
'that he can see no rca.son why an independent capitalist class could not be 
Constituted on the basis of industrialisation for export and imitation of 
lechnologics’ (p 289); thequestions is toknow whethera class of this typedoesexist 
or is being formed somewhere. The questions which our critics do not ask (Is the 
riiird World bourgeoisie comprador ox no}P.) axe the real questions set by history. 

riiere arc certainly two schools of thought, but they cannot bedescribed as they 
are by our critics. We see one school of thought which docs not go beyond political 
economy, the other which has the much more ambitious aim of transporting the 
analysis to the level of historical materialism. We know that linguistic usage is 
different in Britain from what it is on thecontinent of F.urope. In Britain, Political 
Lconomy (in opposition to Bourgeois Kconomics) is synonymous with historical 
materialism. 

‘F,conomics’isafalsescience,notinthe.sensethatitspropositionsare‘false’, but 
in the sense that it presents the retfectionof social contradictionsasforcesexternal 
to society (the ‘Economic Laws'), similar to the forces of nature. Marx makes the 
fundamental criticism of this in Capital', that is to say, he demonstrates precisely 
that. And the dialectic appearance-esscncc, price-value, is essential to this 
demonstration. We do not see how one can be Marxist by refusing this criticism. 
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and, therefore, all that it implies. But, in the last resort, whoever wishes todescribe 
himselfas Marxist hasa right to—there isnoPopetorefuseittohim—butonealso 
has the right to have a different opinion of it. This criticism which has been made is 
an in vitation to go further and not to remain on the terrain of economics—even if it 
is Political hconomy in the.sense of criticism of Economics. Historical materialism 
is, in this sense, richer and likely to be perpetually enriched; the concepts 
discovered by Marx(the modes of production,the socialclasseswhichcorrespond 
to them, the Nations, the superstruclural forms of societies etc.) relate to the 
societies known by him in his times. 

Understood in this way, Marxism is not political economy, but synonymous 
with historical materialism. It then becomes a method and not a doctrine; a 
'theory' amongst others, that is to say, which enunciates the findings of research. 
Marxism is only a guide for this research. .Sheila Smith doubtless refuses this 
distinction. Although she declares herself a Marxist, she refuses to distinguish 
between essence and appearance, value and price, thcdialectic of objectives forces 
(economic laws) anil subjective forces (class struggles), and claims that these arc 
processes used by Samir Amin enabling him to ‘vaccinate himselfagainst critics’! 
Hut does she reali.se that this criticism is theone which bourgeois economists make 
of Marxism in general'.’ Why does she refuse to see Marxism as a method (which 
enables us to know whether the reality is A or mii-A), and not a doctrine (which 
asserts that reality is A or not-A)'! Why docs she refuse to see that this method is 
located on the level ofhistorical materialism, and not on that of political economy'.’ 
Is the reduction of the first to the second simply evidence ofthedetermining power 
ol empiricisi posit i\ism in the British tradition, which Sheila Smith has not got rid 
of.’Ill (act, there! ore, she islakiiiguslota.sk for not seeking economic determinants 
independent of the class struggle, as the vulgar economists do (this is Marx’s word 
iind not Samir Amin's!).'' 

1 he historical materialism point of view enables us to pose the problems which 
our opponents specifically elude. For example, this fundamental question of 
compradorisution. Only a concretc/w/;7/c'a/and economic analysis will enable us 
to iisk (he question concerning the rcaldilTcrenccs between ’developed’and’under 
developed’ capitalist societies. It was on the basis of this concrete analysis that 
consideration developed later onastothc nature of thcThird World bourgeoisie in 
question, its limited capacity lofultllthehi.storical functions which the bourgeoisie 
has fulfilled elsewhere; in a word the question of compradorisation, a question 
which obviously neither Warren nor his students ask. 

for a bourgeoisie to crystallise into a dominant national force capable of 

^ I he t niiliili Marxist luslorian nl (ireck Anliquily. Ci li M Jc Sainic Croix writes: 'Many of the 
M.irKiM works on (aneienlhislorylpublishat on the Conlincnl areas foreign lothctinglish reader in 
their nitelleeliial and liter.iry idiom as in their actual language: they tend to take for granted a whole 
range ol concepts to which most ol the people m the English .speaking worldare not accustomedand 
which they Iind largely iininlelligihle. rheword“jargun"isoftenuscdinlhi.sconlcxt. if not always by 
those who have earned the riglil louseilbyrefrainingfromadilTerenljargonoflheirown’. (GEMde 
Sainie Croix, the Cla\^ Slrufigtein theAmieru Greek U'lirttt, Cornell University Prcs.s, l9Kt,p 2.1). 
I'he judgement seems to me to apply to my critics, especially Sheila Smith. 
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developing the forces of production with a minimum of autonomy, it must be 
capable of controlling the national reproduction of the labourforce(thereforethc 
relationship between agriculture and industry), the technology, the market and the 
circuits for collecting capital etc. If it does not succeed, it is compradorised and is 
thereby rendered incapableoffuinilingthehistorical functions which a re expected 
of it. 

These questions must bedebated on this terrain which is, amongst others, that of 
our concrete studies of a certain number of experiments in modern peripheral 
capitalist development, and of our concrete studies of the strategies of the Third 
World bourgeoisie (NIEO etc.). Warren and his students refrain from doing so. 
Sheila Smith who deniespar fjrce//e/tce the concrete analysis which she quotes as a 
reference, claims, contrary to any elementary objectivity, that we refuse concrete 
analyses! (see in this respect the reply which Foster Carter makes to her indirectly 
in the introduction to our works as a whole).'® On the contrary, we take the 
concrete discussions on this question of compradorisation very seriously. For, if 
our present position has to be slightly amended, modified, completed nr 
abandoned, it is on this terrain of historical materialism, and on this terrain alone, 
that consideration must be pursued. 

Historical materialism enables us to pose political problems—which isessential 
for those who understand Marxism as a means forchanging the world and not asan 
academic discipline. Forexample, take the problem of‘nationalism’. According to 
our critics, nationalism is, in all circumstances, the enemy of socialism. I agree that 
the support afforded by the parties claiming to be Marxist to the local Third World 
bourgeoisies in the name of ‘national anti-imperialist unity’ is the enemy of 
socialism. But we did not wait forourcriticsto teach us this, havingdenounced this 
opportunism long since and shown that, contrary to what they claim, this 
opportunism leads to facilitating the subjection of the endlessly compradorised 
local bourgeoisie to monopoly capital. On the other hand, when these parties 
refused this strategy to engage the struggle against the bourgeoisie in the name of 
both socialism and nationalism, they managed to radicalise the struggle for 
national liberation, and to give it a wider and stronger dimension. Are not China 
and Vietnam examples of this? True, this struggle is not the end of history, but it 
opens up a new chapter in the struggle between socialism and, if not capitalism, at 
least the revisionist impasse. 

But one must go further. The problem known as ‘cultural’, for lack of a better 
term, is not a false problem since it is a socialand a a historical reality. This problem 
must, therefore, be integrated into the analysis of historical materialism. This task 
probably remains, entirely, or almost entirely, to be completed. But this is what we 
mean when we said that ’if Mexico was to become a developed province of the 
United States, thecontradiction would probably be transferred to the political and 
cultural level’, a sentence which astonishes Brewer(p 250). How is it possible not to 
see the importance ofthe question? In his serious study on Iran, Patrick Clawson, 

' Fosicr Carter in Introduction to Samir Amin, TheConlrmporary Arab Economy, London: Zed Press, 

1982. 
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whom I have already quoted, believes that this country can become a 'West 
Germany’ (p 165). The parallel between the economic reality of the Shah’s Iran and 
that of Venezuela, which is also presented in the same book, is striking. But, in Iran 
this reality sparked off the Islamic revolution as we know; in Venezuela, the 
huropcan-ness of the population means that the same prospect is received with 
almost total enthusiasm. 

I'his is the reason for which we consider that the dialogue with the anti- 
imperialist forces of the people in the Third World is more than ever necessary. 
And, in fact, since these forces are confronted with real problems, their criticisms 
arc often more relevant than those reviewed here. 
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Appendix on the Model of 
Autocentred Accumulation 


I. In his book Marxist Theories of Imperialism: a critical survey (London 1980), 
Anthony Brewer discovered a mistake in our model of accumulation (published in 
Imperialism and Unequal Development, part 5, Monthly Press 1975). And, indeed, 
by equaling the amount of surplus value generated during a phase with the value of 
the equipments invested to ensure the production of the following phase, we did 
confuse gross and net incomes. Brewer rightly shows that equilibrium is obtained 
only through a devaluation of capital, in what follows, we correct the model, using 
the same notations as previously. 

I; I. We write the two equations which define each of Department 1 (production 
poods) and Department 2 (consumption goods) as follows; 

1 e + a - pe 

2 e + 6 = flc 


in which e represents a unit of equipment, a and b respectively the quantities of 
direct labour which operate this unit, and p and q the quantities of equipment and 
Lonsumption goods produced. 

Ihe two couples of parameters a,h and p,q define the technological system. 
I hey determine the equilibrium prices e and c of the units of equipment and 
-■onsumption. 

Technical progress is defined by parameters \ and y (inferior to 1) which dc- 
itrihe the productive system in the following phase; 

1 e + flX = pe 


2 e + by = qc 


With a global quantity of labour aX + by inferior to a + ft the same physical pro- 
.luctinn is obtained, through an appropriate use of the equipments. This is defined 
liy the proportions n and 1 — « in which equipment is distributed between the two 
departments. 

The productive system, in a dynamic equilibrium defined by the rates of progress 
\ and 7 , is described as follows; 


Wtase 1 
1 
2 

I’hase 2 

1 


Equipment Wages 
n,et +n,aSi 
(1 —n,)e, +(1 —n,)ftSi 


Surplus value Product 

+ n,u(Ar —Si) = itiPe, 

+ (l-n,)b(X:-S,) =(t-n,)qci 


njfj d-njaXSi +njaX(/( —Sj) = riaPCj 


2 


(1 -nj)ej +(1 -nj)ft 7 Sj +(1 -nj)hy(K - Sj) = (] -nj)qcj 
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in which 5| and 5; represent the nominal wages (in the price system e,c), the 
lactors K the corresponding net incomes (wages + surplus values). 

1:2. Equilibrium in dynamics assume.s: 
the equality between thesupply and the demand for consumption, which is: 

Phase 1 iiifl.Yi + (1 —ni)/)S| - (I—ni)qci 

Phase 2 njaXSj +(l —n2)byS2 - (1 —n2)qc2 

tile equality between the supply and the demand for equipment which is: 

Piiase 1 n^pe^ — ej 

Phase 2 ~ 

This last couple of equations corrects the previous and mistaken one. 

1 ;J. I roin those two couples of equations, the prices and the proportions n can 
be deducted as lollows: 


'■i 


t'a 


a/p 


nX/p 


a + hip — I) 

‘ ‘ P - 1) 

aX + hy(p — 1) 


<I(P- I) 



I :'1. I’aratnelers are arbitrary, provided, of course, that p > 1 (if not, the price e 
would be negalive). If so, n < I. 

I.V Ihereforo, the nominal wages .9 can be expressed as functions of the par- 
anieleis. 


(I -n) [u ^ hip - 1)1 
ip Dlirn f P(1 nil 


(1 n)|irX + h-ylp- l)| 
(p nii/Xn + h 7 ( 1-nl 


with II - X/p, 

We define real wages .9l 

which are: 


— and 5*2 
Ct 


•h 

t'2 


(l-ZlV 

, 9 ; =- 

an + P(1 -■ n) 

, _(I - n)ii 

^ uXn + hyi 1 — n) 

It IS veriticd that Sj >Sl since the numerator does not change while the denomi¬ 
nator decreases from a phase to the following. 
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2 . Hence, the Tint main conclusion to which we had anived stands correct: the 
equilibrium in dynamics assumes increasing real wages, the rate of this increase 
being defined by a combination of the rates of progress of productivities X and y. 

2:1. We consider now the numerical examples which were stated in the table, for 
the first five cases with the same coefficients a, b, p, q, X and 7 : the prices e and c 
being also those indicated in the table. In the limit case 6 , we consider X = 1 and 
7=1/2. 

In this case 6 , we hence have: 
e, = ei = 4/29 

c, = 120/174 and Cj = 62/174 

Here follow the results with respect to the proportions n and the wages for each of 
the 6 cases: 


Case 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Proportion n 

1/6 

1/6 

3/20 

1/10 

1/6 

1/30 

Nominal Wages Si 

5/4 

25/22 

17/16 

9/8 

5/4 

1 

Si 

5/4 

25/22 

187/172 

63/58 

25/22 

1 

Real Wages S'l 

5/4 

25/22 

51/40 

27/20 

5/4 

174/120 

Si 

5/2 

25/11 

102/43 

378/203 

30/22 

174/62 


2:2. The illustrative numerical models which are to be found in the previous text 
were correct. A proportion multiplicative coefficient which depends on the factors 
A' should be considered for the prices e and c. 

We had for instance the first following model: 



Equipment 

Direct Labour 

Product 

Phase 1 

department 1 

20 e 

SOX 

60 e 

Department 11 

lOe 

40X 

60 c 

Total 

30e 

120 X 


Phase 2 

Department 1 

40f 

SOX 

I 20 e 

Department 11 

20 e 

40X 

120 e 

Total 

60e 

120X 



This model obviously describes a progress of the productive forces. Wilh the 
help of the equipment produced during Phase 1 and used during Phase 2, the same 
quantity of direct labour makes possible the production of twice as much of con¬ 
sumption goods. 

Equilibrium is achieved, with a rate of surplus value of 100 per cent if the price 
of a unit of e is 2, that of a unit of c, I, the hour wage O.SO during Phase 1 and 
I during Phase 2. Indeed, we have, in values: 
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Equipment 


Wages 


Surplus value 

Product 

Phase 1 

Department I 

40 

+ 

40 

+ 

40 

= 120 

Department II 

20 

+ 

20 

+ 

20 

= 60 

Phase 2 

Department 1 

80 

+ 

80 

+ 

80 

= 240 

Department II 

40 

+ 

40 

-t- 

40 

= 120 


Tilt: w;iges ilistribuled during l’ha.se I (60) allow for the buying of all the pro- 
iluction of consumption goods offered during this phase (equally 60). The equip¬ 
ment goods produced during Phase I (120) are bought by the capitalists to operate 
during Phase 2 (value of the equipments used during Pha.se 2: equally 120). These 
equipments are used for halt of their value to reproduce the productive capacity of 
Phase I, and for the other half (financed by the surplus value generated during 
Phase I, i.e., 60) to establish additional capacity. The real hour wage is doubled 
ironi one phase to the following, as well as the production of consumption goods. 

One should ob.serve here that the equipments produced during a given phase 
have not the same use values as those which have been used to produce them. With 
the 200 used during phase 1 , 60f are produced which are not identical hut which 
aie of a new type, b'or instance, with the help of fuel power engines what is pro¬ 
duced IS not moie similar fuel power engines but eleetric motors. If not, one would 
not understand how Ihe same type of equipments could have a higher efficiency 
111 Ihe lollowing phase. If equipments were unchanged, they would have the same 
ellieieney, i.e., the ratio of equipment to direct labour would be stable. If the 
same quanlily of direct labour tan operate twice as much equipment in value and 
piodiice twice as much of the final product, this is because new equipments arc 
ditfereiil and more effieienl than previous ones. We already had mentioned this 
point in an unpublished correspondence with Brewer. 

I'lie other models described in Ihe previous text, in which the organic compo¬ 
sitions and the rales X and 7 were different, illustrate the same main conclusion, 
that the equilibriiiin assumes (he increase of Ihe real wage. As for the curiosity 
of the liinil case 6 . which was a result of our mistake, it disappears. 

.1. Rosa Luxemburg’s question was not where is Ihe market for the product, but at 
which conditions, realisation (that is the anterior transformation of the production 
into money) was pos.sible. We thmight il was possible to answer to this question by 
introducing the mechanism of credit. This answer stands. We only need here to 
substitute in the original writing 'the advance of the value of equipments produced 
in Department Tfor ‘the advance of the surplus value’. 

In Ihe example selected above, the argument would flow as follows: the credit 
system advances to the capitalists of Departments I and II, at the start of Phase 2, 
lespeclively XO and 40 (dollars) with which they buy the requested equipments 
from those sellers which have indeed produced equipments for a total value of 120 
(dollars). These have hence realised their product, surplus value included. At the 
end of this second phase, the amounts borrowed are refunded but new credits are 
required lo buy the equipments to be used during Phase 3, and so on. 

4. It IS quite obvious that successive phases with an unchanged real wage, or even 
a decreasing one, could he imagined, provided that equipments are used for further 
production of equipments in an increasing proportion from one phase to the fol- 
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lowing. We did give an illustration of this case, as imagined by Tugan Baranowsky, 
and explicitly referred to this author in our previous writing. But we did also reject 
this solution on the ground that it is an absurd one, in consonance with J B Say's 
law of markets, i.e., that a crisis is impossible because production generates auto¬ 
matically its own market. This solution on paper contradicts the essence of capital¬ 
ism, i.e., that equipments must find their buyers in a limited time horizon, which is 
defined in last resort by the capacity to consume. We do know that this observation 
will be qualified by some people as a ‘theory of underconsumption’. Our answer is 
that the question is not to qualify the theory (which theory of underconsumption 
is it?), but to find if the reasoning is correct and in consonance with reality or not. 
To qualify a theory (‘underconsumptionist’ or ‘circulationisf, for instance) is not 
tn refute it, it is only to substitute anathema for argument, hence to show one’s 
own dogmatism. 

Curiously, had we said that Tugan Baranowsky’s solution, which is absurd in 
real capitalism, might well be operative in a planned statist system, in which the 
horizon of consumption could be indefinitely pushed into the future, while in 
capitalism the final demand commands the profitability and hence the decision to 
invest. Is not Baranowsky’s solution the case in the Soviet system? 

But Brewer, in order to reject our thesis, goes back explicitly to Baranowsky. 
in fact, it is not our error which is his arguments, but Baranowsky’s thesis. 

Brewer then expresses some astonishment and writes that ‘some errors have an 
amazing capacity to survive’ (p 252). To us, it is the opposite; it is only natural 
that contradictory theses would survive in the social sciences. This is precisely the 
difference between the so-called laws of society and the laws of nature. If not one 
would hardly understand why Marxism, Ricardianism and neo-classicism could 
continue to coexist .... As for the error of judgement in question, it might well be 
Hut of Brewer... 

.t. Brewer observes also that ‘high wages in the centre and low wages in the per¬ 
iphery makes average wages on the whole for the system’. Obviously; and this 
‘average wage’ is precisely in our model, the one which defines the value of the 
ibour power, a concept which has no meaning but on the global level of the world 
ystem, just as value in general. At the level of the various social formations of 
rhitli the system is composed, we only have unequal prices of the labour power, 
he average of which is precisely its value. 

In the centres, prices of the labour power are usually actual wages; in the per- 
pheries, the matter is much more complicated. Over-exploitation of labour implies 
;ere the maintaining or even the creation of pre-or non-capitalist relations. Hence, 
he price of the labour power is not always embodied in a wage relation. This is the 
use only for a minority of workers. For the majority, the remuneration of labour 
s embodied in relations which appear as relations of petty producers (peasants and 
rtisans). 

What we call ‘unequal international division of labour’ is derived from this 
nalysis of the determination of the value and the prices of the labour power. This 
xpression is a short cut for a long periphrase which could be formulated as follows: 
he specific characteristics of an international division of labour resulting from the 
lifferences in the structures of global local demands, these being themselves differ- 
ntiated through the fact that the gap between the various levels of remunerations 
if labour is wider than the gap between the various levels of productivities of that 
ibour. 
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The Politics of International 
Commodity Regulation: the 
negotiation and operation of the 
International Cocoa Agreements 


1 hroughout the post-1945 era, and especially since the mid-1970s, the developing ' 
countries have stressed the detrimental elTects of price instability and the 
declining terms of trade of their commodity exports. They have also stated 
consistently, since the negotiations on the creation of an International Trade 
Organisation in 1947-8, that an appropriate remedy to rectify the undesirable 
features of commodity markets is the creation of International Commodity 
Agreements (ICAs). ICAs include both producers and consumers and regulate 
price trends through the establishment of, inter alia, price ranges, buffer stocks, 
and export quotas.' 

Despite lengthy negotiations in the United Nations, the Food and Agricultural 
Oiganisation (FAO), the UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), 
as well us commodity-specific bodies over the past three and a half decades on 
over 25 commodities, only six ICAs have been formulated (for tin, sugar, coffee, 
ciKoa, natural rubber and wheat). While all of these six have had some impact on 
their respective markets, their effects have often been minimal or non-existent. 
One agreement on which relatively little has been published, and whose 
negotiation and operation reveal a great deal about the difficulties attendant on 
securing an accord and the impediments to its effectiveness, is the International 
C(x:oa Agreement (ICCA). The negotiations leading up to the first ICCA in 1972 
spanned over 15 years (the next two being signed in 1975 and 1980), and, except 
for a brief period in 1981-82, the agreement has been inoperative. It is on the long 
and arduous negotiation of the three ICCAs, their (non-)operation, and the 


' I'hc aitcnipts hy (leveliipingcuunirics to reform the norms and decisionmaking structures relating 
to inlcriuiional commodity trade and to promote ICAs are described in: Christopher P Brown 
The lotiticttl and Social Economy of Commodities Control, New York: Praeger, 1980; John W P 
Rowe Primary Commodities in fniernational Trade, London: Cambridge University Press, 1965; 
Robert L Rothsiem. Global Bargaining: UNCTAD and the quest for a new International economic 
order, Princelon, New Jersey; Princeton University Press, 1979, and L N Rangarajan, Commodiiy 
Conflict: rAepo/in'ca/economy n/mrerno/Kwic/commodify negorlarions, Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1978. 

* This article was originally delivered at the I9B2 meeting of the American Palilical Science 
Association. 
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factors affecting intergovernmental accord and ICCA effectiveness that this 
paper will focus.^ 

The Cocoa Market 

Cocoa has much in common with coffee. Both are grown almost exclusively in 
tropical areas by developing countries who export the bulk of what they harvest. 
The trees that yield cocoa and coffee beans require some five years before 
harvesting can commence; they mature in from seven to ten years, and continue 
to produce on a commercial scale for several decades (up to fifty years in the case 
of cocoa, but usually around thirty years for coffee). A feature of cocoa which 
differentiates it from coffee is its relatively greater homogeneity. There are only 
two basic types of cocoa beans, ‘flavour’ (or ‘fine’) beans, grown in parts of Latin 
America, and so-called ’ordinary’ beans, which comprise 85-90 per cent of 
processed cocoa. The former usually command a small market premium.’ 
Producers generally export the commodity in raw form (i.e., cocoa beans), but 
there has been a trend toward greater domestic processing and exporting of 
intermediate products (cocoa liquor, powder and cake). In the case of the Latin 
American countries they now export more semi-processed products than beans, 
whereas for the Africans only about 20 per cent of their exports (by weight) are in 
a semi-processed form. It remains the case, however, that the countries that grow 
cocoa account for only an insignificant share of world production of the end- 
products that use the commodity. These include beverages and chocolate 
confections (the most important end-products), pharmaceuticals and cosmetics.' 

The volume of cocoa exports has grown modestly during the 1961-80 period 
from 1,082 to 1,433 million tons. The annual rate of increase over the two decades 
was 1.1 per cent, and -0.1 per cent in the years 1970-80. There have, however, 
been significant changes in individual countries’ shares of the world export 
market. With respect to the six largest producers who accounted for 81 percent in 
1980, the Ivory Coast has grown from 8.2 to 19.3 per cent in the years 1961-80, 
Brazil from 13 to 19.1 percent, Cameroon from 6.8 to 7.1 per cent, and Ecuador 
from 3 to 6.6 per cent, whereas the shares of Ghana and Nigeria have dropped 
from 38.7 and 17.3 per cent to 17.9 and 10.8 per cent respectively (Table 1). The 
changes in market shares have been largely due to differences in costs of 
' The authors arc presently completing a study on the politics of international commodity 
regulation; this examines the negotiations on specific commodities, as well as attempts by 
developing countries to reform the general norms and decision making structures relevant to 
international commodity markets. 

’GAR Wood, Cocoa, London: Longman, 3rd edition, 1975, pp 2 and 241; and Joe Norton Short, 
Amtricm Business and Foreign Policy: cases in coffee and cocoa trade legislation (Unpublished 
PhD dissertation, Columbia University, 1974), pp 17-18. 

‘ Rolf Hanisch, 'Confrontation between Primary Commodity Producers and Consumers: the 
cocoa hold-up of 1964-65’, The Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics (13) 
November 1975, p 244; Shamsher Singh ei al.. Coffee, Tea and Cocoa: market prospects and 
development tending. World Bank Staff Oa-asional Papers, No. 22, Baltimore; Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1977, pp 95-6; Wayne A Schutjer and Edward Jide Ayo, ‘Negotiating a Cocoa 
Agreement: analysis and prospects', Pennsylvania Agricultural Experimental Station bulletin 
(744) October 1967, pp 11-13; and Wood op. cit., pp 257-59. 
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production among producers and decisions by the lower cost producers (Ivory 
Coast, Brazil and, more recently, Malaysia) to try to assume larger exporting 
roles. Ghana and Nigeria have cut back their cocoa acreage, but they are 
apparently reluctant to reduce their export shares any more because of the 
employment and foreign exchange the industry provides.’ It is also noteworthy 
that the 19 per cent of the market which the six major producers do not account 
for is shared by a large number of African, Asian and Latin American countries.’ 

The economic importance of cocoa sales varies among both major and minor 
exporters in terms of the percentage of their export earnings they derive from 
cocoa. For Ghana the figure for the years 1976-8 was a remarkable 63.2 percent, 
and for the Ivory Coast and Cameroon 22.5 and 21.4 per cent respectively. On the 
other hand, it was only between 3 and 4 per cent for Nigeria, Ecuador and Brazil. 
In the case of the smaller exporters one (Equatorial Guinea) earned 42.7 percent 
of its export earnings from cocoa, and for live others the figures ranged from 10 
to 20 per cent (Table 3). As a group, the developing countries earned 
approximately $3 billion a year from cocoa exports in the late 1970s, and only 
.sales of petroleum, coffee, copper, and timber brought them significantly more 
foreign exchange.’ 

The roles of cocoa importers have remained moderately stable over the 1961- 
80 period. The developed market economies’ share of global imports has 
declined from 90.6 to 81.8 per cent, but within this group the role of the Western 
European vix-a-vis the North American nations has become more prominent. 
The former's share rose from 50.5 to 54.1 per cent, and the latter’s declined from 
37,2 to 24.1 per cent. The centrally planned countries’ position rose markedly 
liom .5.7 to 15.4 per cent, and the developing countries dropped marginally from 
3.7 to 2,8 per cent (Table 2). 

The price of cocoa has been very unstable in the post-1945 era. According to 
World Bank figures, the average annual change from 1955 to 1978 was 26.5 per 
cent and only the price of sugar has fluctuated more markedly." The price on the 
New York and London exchanges was relatively stable between 1950 and 1953 
(29-31 cenis/lb.), and then jumped to 53 cents in 1954. It dropped to 36 cents in 
1955 and continued a downward movement to 17 cents in 1965, although it 
certainly lluctuatcd during these ten years. The price moved up in the late 1960s, 
reaching 41 cents in 1969 before dropping back to 29 cents in 1972. With the 
commodity boom it shot up to 71 cents in 1974, and then, aftera slump in 1975 
(57 cents), ranged between 93 cents and $1,72 betwen 1976 and 1979. By 1980 a 
.slump was in progre.ss, and the price fell to $1.18 in 1980 and 91 cents in the first 
half of 1981. Since then the downward trend has continued. In 1980 constant US 
dollars the 1954 price was $2.24; in 1965, 60 cents; in 1972, 83 cents; in 1974, 


' Interviews. 

* WihkI, op. at., pp .15.1-7, 

' World Bank, Commodity Trade and Tncc Trends (1981), Table 9. Rubber and cotton yield 
approximately equal export carnintts. 

' Data provided by World Hunk. 
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$1.36; in 1977, $2.61; and, in 1980, $1.18.’ 

The roots of cocoa's price instability lie in the relative price and income 
inelasticity of demand and the price inelasticity of supply in the short-run (cocoa 
trees only begin to yield after five years). While demand does respond somewhat 
to price as a result of ‘the feasibility of substituting alternative ingredients in 
chocolate making' and the ability of consumers to switch to other products, it is 
not particularly responsive to price changes.As a result of inelasticity of 
demand, changes in supply have a decisive effect on prices. In the short run, these 
changes can result from climatic conditions, diseases, and pests, and, in the 
longer run, from national decisions to increase or decrease production. Periods 
of relatively high prices will typically encourage the harvesting of a larger 
proportion of the beans and better care of the crop in the short term, and will also 
spur farmers to plant new trees. However, the higher prices that originally 
precipitated the plantings may no longer obtain when the new trees begin to 
yield, and, even if prices remain buoyant, the additional output will likely work 
to depress them. This lagged price-supply relationship normally means that 
periods of ‘boom* and ‘bust’ will alternate in the context of an- unregulated 
market. Also, given the fact that costs of production and employment options in 
different countries do vary, producing states do seek to expand or contract their 
market shares, and this can have a 'major influence on supply—especially 
ovcrsupply." 

Of importance to an understanding of the politics of cocoa market regulation 
are certain policies of the producers, the role of firms involved in the trade, and 
certain other features of the trade. The major cocoa producers have followed 
different policies to assist their fanners. Ghana and Nigeria market their cocoa 
through slate-run statutory Marketing Boards which collect and sell the cocoa 
produced by the smallholders involved in growing it. They provide guaranteed 
minimum prices in order to insulate farmers from the often volatile world 
market. In the mid-1970s, over 40 per cent of world exports of raw cocoa was sold 
through these two agencies. In the Ivory Coast, Cameroon and Togo—all in the 
franc area —Caisses de Stabilisation were established by the French government 
in the late 1950s to stabilise the industry; they do not actually buy and market the 
crop in the manner practised by the Ghana and Nigerian Marketing Boards, 
but, instead, provide funds in the event that exporters obtain less than a fixed 
export reference price. Marketing and exporting operations remain under the 
control of private interests who buy cocoa from the thousands of smallholder 
farmers. In Brazil, the remaining major exporter, cocoa is grown on plantations 
as well as on smallholdings. The marketing of the commodity is in private hands, 
but the foreign trade division of the Brazilian central bank does endeavour to set 
minimum export prices. However, stabilisation of farmers’ incomes does not 
’ World Bank, Commodity Trade and Price 7>fB6fc(1981), p 34. These flgures were converted from 

cents per kilogram. 

Singh ei at., op. cil., pp 95-6. 

Schutjer and Ayo, op. cil., 6-10; F Helmut Weymer, The Dynamics of the Wortd Cocoa Market, 

Cambridge, Mass.: M I T Press, 1968, chaplets I and 2; Singh et at., op. cil., p 8 and Interviews. 
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occur under this system.’^ 

On the consumers' side of the market, that is, the industries using cocoa to 
manufacture chocolate and other products, a considerable degree of concen¬ 
tration is evident, with some of the key multinational firms of the Western 
countries being household words: Nestis (a Swiss company), Cadbury- 
Schweppes (British), Rowntree (British), and Hershey, Mars, and General Foods 
(all US-based). The oligopolistic character of the chocolate and confectionery 
industry in the United States and other developed countries, combined with the 
fact that many of the main firms are vertically integrated (both processing raw 
cocoa and manufacturing end-products containing cocoa), is alleged by some to 
provide consumers with a bargaining advantage over the LDC cocoa-producing 
countries." As will be discussed below, businesses involved in manufacturing 
products containing cocoa have at times strongly and successfully opposed the 
establishment of an intergovernmental commodity agreement for cocoa. 

Most raw cocoa exports are sold through dealers, brokers and trading firms 
located in New York, London, and a few other major European trading centres. 
(However, the foreign trade enterprises of socialist consuming nations, as well as 
some manufacturers from Western countries, buy some cocoa directly from the 
producing countries.) Prices are basically determined on the futures markets, the 
most important of which are in London, New York, and Paris. Most 
manufacturers buy cocoa through dealers, who make heavy use of the futures 
markets to hedge (heir positions; speculators, of course, are also active 
participants in these markets." Once dried, cocoa beans can only be stored fora 
few months in tropical climates before suffering deterioration, but can last for up 
to three years in temperate climates." Thus, even if they possess the required 
storage facilities, producing countries face limitations in the length of time they 
can store their raw cocoa. 


The Negotiation and Operation of Cocoa Agreements 

The Search for an Agreement in the 19S0s and 1960s 

Unlike some other commodities, no intergovernmental cocoa control schemes 
were in effect prior to World War U, although exporting companies operating in 
the colonies (Africa and the West Indies) did cooperate on occasion to influence 
market trends.Trinidadian business interests submitted to the British Colonial 
Office in 19.13 a plan to regulate cocoa production in order to ease the effects of 
the economic depression on producers, but nothing resulted from this isolated 


Wood, op. al., 242-.t; tIN Document TD/B/C'.I/IM. 9 January 1975, pp 13-18. 

" Ilani.scli, op. iir, 242-3; UN Document TD/B/C.1/164, 9 January 1975, pp 89-90. 

“ Wood, op al., pp 246-7. 

" Singh el ul , op. al , p 76. 

'* Sec V D Wickizer, Coffee, Tea and ("oroa: an ero«omiro/ii/po/i7ifa/flita/yjl.r, Stanford, California 
University Press, 1951; and T Kofi, 'The International Cocoa Agreements', yaarna/a/ World 
l>ade Lm' (11) January-EeWuary 1977, pp 39-40. 
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initiative. During World War II, the British controlled the marketing of most of 
the world’s cocoa, including that produced in French West Africa.'^ Prices 
exhibited considerable instability in the 19S0s; according to some observers, 
cocoa was the worst primary commodity in this respect.'' Average prices shot up 
dramatically from 31 cents/lb in 19S3 to 33 cents in 1934.” Numerous small 
chocolate manufacturers in Belgium and Switzerland went bankrupt since they 
lacked the large stocks normally kept on hand by bigger firms, and this prompted 
the Belgian and Swiss governments, supported by France, to call for an 
international stabilisation agreement. This led to the establishment of the Cocoa 
Study Group (CSC) under the auspices of the FAO in June 1936. Thus began the 
protracted search for an intergovernmental control scheme for cocoa, which one 
observer has called ‘a minor epic in the diplomatic history’ of the postwar 
world. 

Although importing countries were initially the keenest supporters of a 
stabilisation agreement, cocoa producers quickly became the principal de- 
mandeurs once the CSG got under way. (Producers from West Africa were 
granted de facto official status despite the fact that they remained, except for 
Ghana, under colonial control until 1960.) Several sessions of the Study Group 
were held between late 1936 and September 1963, when a full-dress United 
Nations Negotiating Conference began. Producers, backed by France, Belgium 
and Switzerland, lobbied with varying degrees of intensity for a control 
agreement. Their enthusiasm was largely dependent on the state of the market at 
ihe time of the particuolar CSG meeting at a May 1958 session, for example, 
producer interest in market regulation fell off owing to high and relatively stable 
prices.^' Over the period as a whole, however, producers had sound reasons to 
complain about the performance of the unregulated market. Between the early 
1930s and early 1960s, a serious deterioration in cocoa prices and export revenues 
occurred. The average annual price for the years 1950-54 (40 cents/lb.) fell 
somewhat during the subsequent 1933-39 period, and then drastically over the 
years 1960-64 (to 24 cents). On the revenue side, despite increased export 
volumes, the total receipts of producing countries suffered a serious decline: 
while exports of 682,000 long tons yielded on average a little over US $604 million 
annually between 1930-34, an average annual export volume of 986,000 tons 
earned cocoa producing countries only $530 million per year during the 1960-64 
period.^^ Low prices and the absence of an ICA for the commodity led individual 
exporters to withdraw supplies from the market on a number of occasions, but 
these unilateral and uncoordinated moves were basically unsuccessful.^' 

At first, the largest consumers (the United States, Britain, West Germany and 
" Kofi, op. cil., p 41. 

" J D Coppock, /nternaftonal Economic /nslabilily (New York, 1962), p46;andSchulJerandAyo, 

op. cil., p 16. 

” World Bank, Commodily Trade and Price Trends (1981). p 34. 

Short, op. cil., p 254: see also Kofi, op. cil., pp 42-3; and Schutjer and Ayo, op. cil., p 18. 

'' Short, op. cit., p 259, 

'' Schutjer and Ayo, op. cit., p 16. 

' Kofl, op. cil ., p 43; and Hanisch, op. cit., p 247-48. 
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The Netherlands) did not oppose market regulation outright, but they wen 
under pressure from manufacturers and traders opposed to market regulation, 
and in addition had doubts about the efTiciency of a price stabilisation scheme. 
Meanwhile, prices declined after 1960 as the increased investment prompted by 
the higher prices of the mid-19S0s began to yield additional cocoa. The 
continuing delay in obtaining an intergovernmental accord was condemned by 
producers. Nigeria’s Minister of Agriculture claimed that producing countrie 
had been ‘shamelessly’ betrayed by manufacturers blocking an agreement in 
their home countries: 'In the years of shortage they came here and encouraged us 
to grow more cocoa, holding out wonderful promises... Now we have produced 
the cocoa and they have let us down.’-''* Although the CSG agreed at its fourth 
session in April 1961 to create a Working Party to be charged with the task ol 
preparing a draft regulatory agreement, producers warned at a meeting of the 
Kxecutive Committee of the FAO in October 1961 that they might soon 
unilaterally intervene to stabilise the market and stem further price declines. A 
few months later, the five major producers, representing almost 80 per cent ol 
world cocoa production, announced the formation of the Cocoa Producers' 
Alliance (CPA), which was formally constituted in May 1962 after ratification by 
the governments of member countries (Ghana, Nigeria, the Ivory Coast, 
Cameroon and Brazil).” However, the CPA undertook no major action at this 
time since consuming countries had recently agreed to attend a UN Cocoa 
Conference scheduled for September 1963.” 

When delegates from thirty-three exporting and importing countries assem¬ 
bled in Geneva in September 1963 to negotiate a first international control 
agreement for cocoa, considerable optimism prevailed. Members of the Study 
Group had already achieved a significant measure of consensus on the general 
outlines of an agreement and had a draft agreement to work with. Prices would 
be stabilised by means of an export quota scheme similar to that used for sugar, 
with quotas adjusted in line with market price changes. (No provision fora buffei 
slock was included in the draft). An International Cocoa Council would be 
established, with producers and consumers having equal voting power; decisiom 
would, in most instances, require a distributed simple majority of votes cast. A 
special fund, financed by levies on cocoa exports, would be created to promote 
consumption and to assist producers forced to hold large stocks. Not only was 
there already agreement on these and other elements of the proposed cocoa ICA 
but, ii few months earlier, developed consuming countries appeared to exhibit 
newly-found sympathy for the plight of LDC commodity producers when they 
signed the first International Coffee Agreement, many of whose producinf 
country signatories were also cocoa exporters. In short, it seemed to be i 
propitious moment to hammer out a cocoa stabilisation accord.^’ 

tited in U'rsi Afrka f London) 21 January 1961, p 57. 

Schutjcr and Ayo, np. ril. pp 27-8; Hanisch, op. cil., pp 247-8. 

lor an excel lent overview of cocoa discussions and the activities of the CSG in the 1956-63 period, 

see Schuljer and Ayo, op. cil., pp 18-26. 

■" Short, op. cil., pp 260-51; and Schuljer and Ayo, op. cil., pp 261-2. 
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As the Geneva talks proceeded, however, it soon became clear that such 
)ptimism was misplaced. While producing and consuming countries had been 
ble to agree on the broad outlines of an 1C A during CSG deliberations prior to 
1 963, they had not attempted at that time to solve the contentious problem of the 
ippropriate price level, and continuing disagreement over this matter was the 
Dasic cause of the failure of the first cocoa conference. Producers, led by Ghana, 
proposed a range of 31.25-43.75 cents/lb. Consuming country delegates 
.ountered that the prevailing world market price of 25 cents was clearly 
satisfactory since all cocoa supplied by exporters was being purchased; to adopt 
31.25 cents as a minimum would entail withholding and storing huge volumes of 
jocoa from the market, and would certainly increase the use of cocoa and cocoa 
iiutter substitutes. They suggested a minimum price of 18 cents, although all 
.xcept the United States were apparently prepared to go to 20 cents. This was 
.'ompletely unacceptable to the cocoa producing countries, who were unhappy 
with an existing market price well below that of the late 1950s. In their final joint 
itatement to the conference, they argued that a cocoa agreement was of no use to 
:hcm unless ‘it is designed to stabilise and gradually expand Hit foreign exchange 
.'arnings of exporters, and... is able to re-establish their terms of trade at a more 
reasonable level than they have been in the recent past.’^* Consuming countries 
were, as the US delegation later put it, ‘stunned’ by this formulation of the price 
ihjectives of the proposed agreement; they could not allow a cocoa ICA ‘to be 
jsed as a device to transfer resources from the consuming countries to the 
aroducing countries.'^’ This fundamental divergence in approach towards 
aricing philosophy doomed the negotiations which terminated before any of the 
jthcr major issues (structure of the organisation, distribution of votes, details 
cgarding the quota mechanism, financing of stocks) could be resolved.’” 
After this abortive negotiating session, cocoa prices continued to decline, 
caching a post-1945 low of 17 cents in March 1965. Producers, using the Cocoa 
’reducers’ Alliance (of which Togo was now a member) as a forum, decided to 
ake unilateral action. A Cocoa Producers' Stabilisation Agreement was drawn 
ip which called for the withdrawing of supplies from the market to shore up 
)rices. ‘The agreement was based on the assumption that an increase in the 
>upply of cocoa at a rate much faster than the rise in consumption had been the 
principal cause of the continuous decline in cocoa prices.”' Producers were to 
idopt a minimum ‘indicative price,' initially set at 25 cents/lb. (which, it will be 
ecalled, producers would not accept a year before), and to slash exports in the 
:vent that the market price was below this level. Withdrawals from the market 
iccurred in October and November 1964, and some accumulated stocks were 
Icstroyed. The scheme, however, was a complete failure. The Ivory Coast and 
Cameroon, partly because of a paucity of storage facilities, exceeded by a 
Cited in Short, op. cit., p 263; emphasis added by author. 

Report of US delegation to Conference, cited in Short, op. cit., p 261-2. 

Short, op. cit., pp 261-3; Schutjer and Ayo, op. cu., pp 26-7; and If>j/ Africa (London) 2 
November 1963, p 1249. 

Schutjer and Ayo, op. cit., p 28. 
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considerable margin their assigned (and reduced) quotas. Shortly after the CPA 
scheme went into effect, the Ivory Coast announced an ambitious plan to expand 
cocoa production by three to four times its then current level—hardly a timely 
indication of support for the other exporters. Ghana was politically committed 
to the producer stabilisation plan, and the radical Nkrumah government used the 
occasion to indulge in some anti-colonialist and anti-imperialist commentary. 
But precisely because Ghana was adhering to its obligations under the 
stabili.sation accord, it began to suffer a severe balance of payments crisis. By 
February 1965 Ghana—along with Nigeria and Brazil, which had also withheld 
supplie.s—began to dump its stocks on the market, and the price fell ‘at a rate 
which had not been thought possible.''^ The producers' scheme had failed both 
becau.se most of them (Brazil being the main exception) lacked the Financial and 
storage capacity to implement it, and also because it did nothing to regulate 
production (as opposed to exports).^’ 

I'ollowing the failure of the CPA stabilisation efforts, diplomatic action 
returned to forum.s of which both producers and consumers were members (the 
Cocoa Study Group no longer existed after 1963). Secretary-General Raul 
Prebisch and the Secretariat of the recently-created UNCTAD took the initiative 
in pre.ssing for a resumption of serious negotiations. The continuing fall in the 
cocoa price (which had dropped to just .slightly over 12 cents/lb. on the New 
York exchange by July 1965, but rose thereafter) combined with the political and 
economic importance of this commodity to numerous African countries, 
apparently convinced Prebisch that the achievement of an ICA for cocoa had to 
be one of UNCTAD’s first priorities.” In June 1965, in one of its first acts, 
UNC TAD's Trade and Development Board established a Working Party on 
Cocoa Prices and Quotas; this met on a number of occasions in 1965-66 to discuss 
Ihe state ofthe market, and to consider the sugge.stions of the producers and the 
Secretariat that immediate short-term measures be implemented to ameliorate 
the burdens being impo.sed on hard-pressed cocoa exporters.” The Working 
Party also prepared and discussed a draft regulatory agreement, which provided 
a basis for the Second UN Cocoa Conference held in New York in late May 1966. 
The latter, however, also ended in failure; once again as a consequence of discord 
over the appropriate price range. Although there was a consensus on several of 
the economic provisions of the proposed agreement (the regulation of prices 
through both buffer stock activity and the imposition of sales quotas; a 1 cent/Ib. 
export levy to finance Ihe buffer stock; and, the purchase of cocoa unsold because 
of quotas and surplus to producers’ annual sales quotas by the buffer stock), 
agreement could not be reached on the minimum price. The United States was 
the most important obstacle because of its refusal—in contrast to other 
consuming nations—to accept a minimum above 18 cents/lb. Producers would 

Hani.sch, op. cil., p 2J5. 

'' Hanisch, op. ni., pp 248-55; and Schutjcr and Ayo, op. cii., pp 27-30. 

Ursula Wasserman, ‘1'owards An International Cocoa Agietmenl'!' .Journal of IVorldTradr Law 
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simply not sign an agreement that did not specify 20 cents as the price floor. 
According to one study, ‘American industry opposition to an agreement was 
clearly decisive in the outcome of the negotiations.'^' This was certainly the view 
of the unhappy cocoa exporters, as elaborated by the Ghanaian delegation at the 
close of the 1966 conference: 

It seemed obvious that the Conference had failed, as had the 1963 UN Cocoa 
Conference, notably because the United States had been unable to carry on real 
negotiations. While no one questioned the desire of the US government, as expressed 
in its public statements, to produce an agreement, it was undeniable that US 
industrialists were strongly opposed to such an agreement.’^ 

It was becoming increasingly clear that the primary dispute was, as the 
Ghanaians put it, ‘not so much between producers and consumers as between the 
United States delegation and all other delegations.'” Britain, France, and 
Belgium were prepared to see a higher market price result from a regulatory 
agreement, owing to their sensitivity to the demands and complaints of recently 
independent former African colonies critically dependent on cocoa. The 
Netherlands, a country with a major cocoa-using chocolate and confections 
industry, and an exporter of numerous intermediate cocoa products, was willing 
to back its European partners in this respect, as were most of the other West 
Europeans with the exception of West Germany. Because of continuing pressure 
from producers and the UNCTAD Secretariat, and the fact that agreement on 
many essential points had already been reached, there were ‘intense diplomatic 
preparations' for another UN Conference in the months immediately following 
the collapse of the 1966 negotiations.” The United States and Ghana, 
respectively the largest consumer and producer, held bilateral discussions in 
May-June 1967 aimed at ironing out differences, and were assisted in this 
endeavour by Dr Raul Prebisch. These bilateral talks led to an agreement on the 
major elements of a future international cocoa scheme, which would be based on 
a price range of 20-29 cents/lb, with quotas adjusted at various points to reduce 
supply when market prices fell and increase it when they rose. In October 1967 
the US and Ghana joined twelve other key cocoa trading countries in signing a 
public Memorandum of Agreement based on these bilateral talks; this set the 
stage for yet another UN Cocoa Conference.'" 

As yet another UN Cocoa Conference got under way in Geneva in December 
1967, the delegate from the Ivory Coast perhaps best expressed the feelings of the 
producers when he stated, at the beginning of the negotiations, that ‘the 
preparation of an international cocoa agreement [is] no longer a technical 
problem, it [is] a political one.'*' Once again it was assumed by participants and 
observers alike that an accord would be successfully negotiated since a consensus 
had been attained in the form of the October Memorandum of Agreement. 
“ Short, op. cit., p 295. 

" UN Document TD/COCOA l/EX/SRl-8. 8 May 1968, p 21. 
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However, as if to prove that a peculiarly unhappy fate awaited those anxious to 
see the emergence of a cocoa ICA, this third attempt to hammer out a formal 
agreement ended, as did the previous two efforts, in failure. Several reasons have 
been suggested by various observers to explain this unexpected result. First, 
Brazil would only accept the 20 cents/lb. minimum if the latter did not include 
freight and insurance charges, a position unacceptable to the United States, The 
Netherlands and some other consuming country delegations.^^ A second 
unresolved issue also stemmed from Brazil’s negotiating position: it insisted, 
unsuccessfully, that the EEC’s tariff preference on cocoa beans imported from its 
African A.ssociates be eliminated or at least that a commitment be made to phase 
it out,'*' Finally, and probably most importantly, the fact that cocoa prices had 
begun to increase quite rapidly since late 1965 after several years of hovering at 
very low levels meant that some ‘key producers were momentarily not interested' 
in obtaining an agreement—an explanation offered by no less an on-the-scene 
expert than Secretary-General Raiil Prebisch.“ This caused some producing 
countries, notably the Ivory Coast, to conclude that the 20-29 cent price range 
previously negotiated was too low, and that the absence of cocoa market 
regulation would not be harmful to exporters because supplies were now going to 
be tight for several years as a ‘boom* followed the ‘bust’ that prevailed during the 
Urst half of the 1960s.''' 

Over the next few years there were deficits in world cocoa supplies, and both 
prices and producers’ export earnings did increase markedly. The average 1965 
price ol' 17 cen(s/lb was followed by much stronger prices in subsequent years: 27 
cents in 1967; .1.1 cents in 1968; and, 41 cents in 1969. From 1970 to 1972 it 
dropped to the 24-11 cent range, but thereafter it rose at a dizzying pace during 
I he commodity boom, averaging 51 cents in I973and7l cents in 1974, the highest 
yel recorded.'"' Although cocoa prices were generally moving in a direction that 
warmed the hearts of producers, they were clearly still very volatile and there 
were often severe gyrations during a single year as speculation concerning 
production and demand abounded. The value of world exports (virtually all of 
which accrued to l.DC's) grew from US $751 million in 1968 to $864 million in 
1969, $985 million in 1970, $1.1 billion in 1971, and almost $2 billion in 1974 as 
the commodity boom peaked; there were reverses in 1971-72, but, again, the 
trend was beneficial to producers. Another important trend during this period 
saw the Ivory Coast’s share of total cocoa exports increase significantly, from 
about 12 per cent over 1969-71 to 17.4 per cent by 1974. Ghana and Nigeria 
experienced declines in their shares over the same period (from 10 to 27 percent, 
and 19 to 17 per cent, respectively). Brazil and Cameroon, the other two major 

Short, up (If., p 2bS. 

Wassermiin, «/> ci/.. p 5,t7-8. 

" Short, up. at., pp 297, 2fi8. 

“ Sec also Karen Ann Mmgsl, The Trams ofimernalional Pulicy Making m Regulation of Tropical 

Agricultural Products: cuflce and cocoa (Unpublished PhD dissertation), University of 

Wisconsin, 1974, pp 140-44. on the 1967 conference. 

"■ World Bunk, Commodily Trade and I'rice Treitdr (1981), p 34. 
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producers, enjoyed small increases in their shares of the market; by 1974 Brazil 
exported about 12 per cent, and Cameroon 7.6 per cent, of the world's cocoa. The 
remainder of world exports was accounted for by a host of African and Latin 
American countries. 

Following the collapse of the 1967 talks, cocoa consultations continued under 
both UNCTAD and FAO auspices. The Secretariat of the former body 
continued to believe that an intergovernmental agreement was essential to 
UNCTAD's future role as the central locus of international commodity 
negotiations. At UNCTAD II in 1968, a resolution was passed calling for a 
.speedy reconvening of the UN Cocoa Conference.^' A series of consultative 
meetings were held between 1968 and the next full-dress conference in 1972. 
Widespread agreement already existed on many points, as had been illustrated 
during the 1966 and 1967 negotiations, but, on the contentious question of 
minimum and maximum prices, accord proved elusive. Producers, backed by the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, pressed for a higher price range than was previously 
agreed to at the 1967 talks (i.e., higher than 20-29 ccnts/lb.). When Brazil 
suggested a range of 2S-34 cents in July 1969, the US delegate to the cocoa 
consultations charged that this would put the negotiations ‘almost back to 
square one."’ Despite the high cocoa prices prevailing during much of this 
period, the United Stales continued to insist that prices in the area of 20-22 
cents/lb. were remunerative to efficient producers. Another difficult topic 
discussed at this time concerned processed intermediate cocoa products. The US 
and The Netherlands argued that producing countries ought to be prohibited 
from applying measures which discriminated in favour of exports of processed 
cocoa rather than cocoa beans. Concern over the health of their domestic 
processing industries motivated this position, which producing countries, 
particularly Brazil, rejected as antithetical to the very notion of Third World 
develoment. In negotiations among producers in the CPA, the issue of dividing 
the market posed problems for producers’ efforts to fashion a unified bargaining 
position, as the Ivory Coast and Cameroon objected to basing export quotas on 
past production, since such a scheme failed to consider their own rapidly growing 
output and discriminated in favour of producers with slow growing or even 
declining production.’” 

1972 Cocoa Agreement 

The 1972 UN Cocoa Conference (held under UNCTAD’s auspices) got under 
way in early March, but after only four days the participants decided to suspend 
proceedings until after the forthcoming UNCTAD III. The negotiations that 
resumed in September 1972 finally resulted in the conclusion of the first inter- 
" For data above, see FAO, Commodity Revieiv and Outlook, 1970-71, 1971-2 and 1975-6; and 

Ursula Wasserman, ‘International Cocoa Agreement, 1972' Journal of World Trade Law (7) 

January-February 1973, p 130. 

“ UN Document TD/97, Vol. 1, Resolution 16 (II). part A, 26 March 1968. 

” West Africa London 5 July 1969, p 777; Short, op. cil., p 268. 

West Africa (London) 8 November 1969, p 1344; 31 May 1969, p 619; 13 June 1970, p 637. 
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governmental cocoa agreement.’’ Since most consuming and producing 
countries had been able to reach agreement on most of the key elements of a 
cocoa ICA at previous conferences, it was not difficult to achieve consensus on 
many of the provisions of the new pact. However, once again, the issue of the 
price range was decisive in generating a less than ideal outcome as the United 
States and (temporarily) West Germany refused to sign the cocoa agreement, 
largely because of dissatisfaction with its price provisions, particularly the 23 
cents/lb. minimum accepted by all the other delegations.“ Prior to the 
September negotiating session, most countries had hammered out a tentative 
compromise range for the minimum price of 21-24 cents, but Washington 
“consistently objected to establishing this range as a basis from which to 
negotiate a minimum price, arguing that the healthy current price for cocoa ... 
and the ability of the cocoa market to dispose of most of its stock annually since 
1965 indicated that a minimum of more than 20 cents would encourage 
overproduction.”" Producers insisted on a minimum of 24 cents, but after hard 
bargaining compromised and obtained 23 cents (and a ceiling of 32 cents) in 
exchange for the participation of all the consuming states save the US and West 
Germany in the regulation scheme. Support from Britain and France for the 23 
cent floor was apparently instrumental, since these major importing nations 
.successfully lobbied other consumers on behalf of the 23-32 cent range. It must be 
noted that the fact that prices were not only low in comparison with most of the 
post-1967 period (about 26 cenls/lb in the autumn of 1972) but were also thought 
likely to decline even further, exercised considerable influence over the thinking 
of the cocoa exporting countries. Had the market price been closer to that which 
prevailed in the late I96<)s, they would certainly have held out for a higher 
minimum and maximum price in the cocoa pact; and, had they known that prices 
would rise astronomically in 1973-74, they might well have preferred to have no 
agreement at all." 

Two control mechanisms to regulate the market were incorporated into the 
1972 agreement—export quotas and a buffer stock of 250,(XM)tons. As in the case 
of the sugar agreements, the cocoa pact provided for the setting of yearly global 
quotas, with the si/.e of each producer’s export quota to be based on its original 
‘basic’ quota or entitlement (Article 30). Variations in the ‘indicator’ price 
would trigger automatic changes in members’ export quotas, the ‘indicator’ price 
being the average of market prices over a period of 15 consecutive days. The 
maximum permitted automatic quota reduction was to 90 per cent of basic 
quotas, which would apply if the price was less than 24 cents/lb but greater than 
the minimum (23 cents). However, by special vote (see below), the Council set up 
to administer the agreement could agree on further quota cuts once the price fell 
to the floor. Quotas would be 95 per cent of basic quotas when the price was 26 
“ UN DDcumcnl TD/COC‘OA.3/8, 24 October 1972. 

Short, op. III., p 269; and UN Document TD/COC‘OA,3/EX/SR.I4 19 December t972. 

" '1'he Inicrnalional Cocoa Agreement', Lan and Policy in International Business (S) 1973, p 1007. 
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cents or less and more than 24 cents, 100 per cent of basic quotas when the price 
was greater than 26 cents or less than or equal to 27.S cents, and lOS per cent of 
basic quotas when the indicator price rose to a level higher than 27.5 cents and 
less than or equal to 29 cents. Prices higher than 29 cents would automatically 
entail the suspension of quotas (Article 34). The initial basic quotas in the 1972 
pact (Table 4) were based on members* highest annual production figures since 
1964-5, a provision that seemingly ensured a built-in bias toward overproduc¬ 
tion, as pointed out by the US delegation, but which met exporters' concern 
about obtaining adequate quotas.” Countries producing less than 10,000 tons of 
bulk cocoa were exempted from quota restrictions, and those producing mainly 
or exclusively ‘fine’ or ‘flavour’ cocoa were also exempted from the quota 
provisions in respect of exports of such cocoa (Articles 30,33). The Council 
would later be able to revise the basic quotas (on which allowable exports were 
based), if shortfalls occurred or production patterns changed. 

The 250,000 ton buffer stock was designed not only to complement the export 
quota mechanism but also to provide exporters with a measure of assurance that 
their surplus cocoa would be purchased. In the event that quotas were reduced, 
members were obligated to sell, and the buffer stock manager to buy, their 
surplus cocoa beans at a price of 10 cents/lb. If the price exceeded the minimum 
plus 8 cents, sales would commence, at the existing market price, until the price 
was back within the range (Article 40). The buffer stock would be financed by the 
imposition of an export levy of 1 cent/lb for a period of two years; thereafter, the 
Council could decide, by special vote, to terminate or reduce the levy. It could 
also, by special vote, decide to borrow funds if the levy proved financially 
insufficient (Articles 37,38). Finally, if the quantity of cocoa beans held by the 
buffer stock exceeded 250,000 tons, the excess was to be disposed of through 
diversion to non-traditional uses under terms laid down by the Council. 
Producers would obtain some small payment for their share of any such excess, 
and the fact that it was being diverted to non-traditional uses would remove a 
further source of downwards price pressure (Article 45). 

Further protection for cocoa producing countries was provided by the 
inclusion of Article 54, which limited the amount of cocoa member importing 
countries could purchase from non-member exporters to the average of such 
imports over the 1970-72 period, and also required a reduction in this volume in 
the event that the market price fell below the minimum. In return, exporting 
members of the agreement pledged to give preference to member importing 
countries in providing supplies when the market price exceeded the maximum 
(Article 44). Members exceeding their quotas would suffer a reduction in their 
quotas for the next year (Article 35). A control system was to be established in 
order to ensure that imports and exports were in fact authorised by the Council. 
C ooperation on the part of consumers had been shown to be critical to the 
successful operation of an ICA in the case of the International Coffee 
Agreements, and thus the cocoa pact also provided for a consumers' role in 
" international Cocoa Agreetnenl’, op. cit., pp 1011-12; and Short, op. cit., p 2W. 
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governmental cocoa agreement.^' Since most consuming and producing 
countries had been able to reach agreement on most of the key elements of a 
cocoa ICA at previous conferences, it was not difficult to achieve consensus on 
many of the provisions of the new pact. However, once again, the issue of the 
price range was decisive in generating a less than ideal outcome as the United 
States and (temporarily) West Germany refused to sign the cocoa agreement, 
largely because of dissatisfaction with its price provisions, particularly the 23 
cents/lb. minimum accepted by ail the other delegations.’^ Prior to the 
September negotiating session, most countries had hammered out a tentative 
compromise range for the minimum price of 21-24 cents, but Washington 
“consistently objected to establishing this range as a basis from which to 
negotiate a minimum price, arguing that the healthy current price for cocoa ... 
and the ability of the cocoa market to dispose of most of its stock annually since 
196.S indicated that a minimum of more than 20 cents would encourage 
overproduction."” Producers insi.sted on a minimum of 24 cents, but after hard 
bargaining compromised and obtained 23 cents (and a ceiling of 32 cents) in 
exchange for the participation of all the consuming .states save the US and West 
Germany in the regulation scheme. Support from Britain and France for the 23 
cent floor was apparently instrumental, since these major importing nations 
successfully lobbied other consumers on behalf of the 23-32 cent range. It must be 
noted that the fact that prices were not only low in comparison with most of the 
post-19fi7 period (about 26 cents/lb in the autumn of 1972) but were also thought 
likely to decline even further, exercised considerable influence over the thinking 
of the cocoa exporting countries. Had the market price been closer to that which 
prevailed in the late 196()s, they would certainly have held out for a higher 
minimum and maximum price in the cocoa pact; and, had they known that prices 
would rise astronomically in 197.3-74, they might well have preferred to have no 
agreement at all.''* 

Two control mechanisms to regulate the market were incorporated into the 
1972 agreement—export quotas and a buffer stock of 250,(X)0 tons. As in the case 
of the sugar agreements, the cocoa pact provided for the setting of yearly global 
quotas, with the sire of each producer's export quota to be based on its original 
‘basic’ quota or entitlement (Article 30). Variations in the ‘indicator’ price 
would trigger automatic changes in members' export quotas, the ‘indicator’ price 
being the average of market prices over a period of 15 consecutive days. The 
maximum permitted automatic quota reduction was to 90 per cent of basic 
quotas, which would apply if the price was less than 24 cents/lb but greater than 
the minimum (23 cents). However, by special vote (see below), the Council set up 
to administer the agreement could agree on further quota cuts once the price fell 
to the lloor. Quotas would be 95 per cent of basic quotas when the price was 26 
“ UN Uocumcnl TD/C'CX'OA.J/8, 24 October 1972, 

Short, op. cil , p 269; and UN Document TD/COCOA..VF.X/SR.14 19 December 1972. 
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cents or less and more than 24 cents, 100 per cent of basic quotas when the price 
was greater than 26 cents or less than or equal to 27.5 cents, and 105 per cent of 
basic quotas when the indicator price rose to a level higher than 27.5 cents and 
less than or equal to 29 cents. Prices higher than 29 cents would automatically 
entail the suspension of quotas (Article 34). The initial basic quotas in the 1972 
pact (Table 4) were based on members’ highest annual production figures since 
1964-5, a provision that seemingly ensured a built-in bias toward overproduc¬ 
tion, as pointed out by the US delegation, but which met exporters' concern 
about obtaining adequate quotas.Countries producing less than 10,000 tons of 
bulk cocoa were exempted from quota restrictions, and those producing mainly 
or exclusively ‘fine’ or ‘flavour’ cocoa were also exempted from the quota 
provisions in respect of exports of such cocoa (Articles 30,33). The Council 
would later be able to revise the basic quotas (on which allowable exports were 
based), if shortfalls occurred or production patterns changed. 

The 250,000 ton buffer stock was designed not only to complement the export 
quota mechanism but also to provide exporters with a measure of assurance that 
iheir surplus cocoa would be purchased. In the event that quotas were reduced, 
members were obligated to sell, and the buffer stock manager to buy, their 
surplus cocoa beans at a price of 10 cents/lb. If the price exceeded the minimum 
plus 8 cents, sales would commence, at the existing market price, until the price 
was back within the range (Article 40), The buffer stock would be financed by the 
imposition of an export levy of 1 cent/lb for a period of two years; thereafter, the 
Council could decide, by special vote, to terminate or reduce the levy. It could 
also, by special vote, decide to borrow funds if the levy proved financially 
insufficient (Articles 37,38). Finally, if the quantity of cocoa beans held by the 
buffer stock exceeded 250,000 tons, the excess was to be disposed of through 
diversion to non-traditional uses under terms laid down by the Council. 
Producers would obtain some small payment for their share of any such excess, 
and the fact that it was being diverted to non-traditional uses would remove a 
further source of downwards price pressure (Article 45). 

Further protection for cocoa producing countries was provided by the 
inclusion of Article 54, which limited the amount of cocoa member importing 
countries could purchase from non-member exporters to the average of such 
imports over the 1970-72 period, and also required a reduction in this volume in 
the event that the market price fell below the minimum. In return, exporting 
members of the agreement pledged to give preference to member importing 
countries in providing supplies when the market price exceeded the maximum 
(Article 44). Members exceeding their quotas would suffer a reduction in their 
quotas for the next year (Article 35). A control system was to be established in 
order to ensure that imports and exports were in fact authorised by the Council. 
Cooperation on the part of consumers had been shown to be critical to the 
successful operation of an ICA in the case of the International Coffee 
Agreements, and thus the cocoa pact also provided for a consumers’ role in 
" 'International Cocoa Agreement', op. cil., pp I0II-I2; and Short, op. cit.. p 269. 
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enforcing the quota provisions.’^ Article 48 provided that: 

Each member exporting cocoa shall require the presentation of a valid certificate ... 
nr other authorised Council control document before permitting the shipment of 
cocoa from its customs territory. Each member importing cocoa shall require the 
presentation of a valid certificate ... or other authorised Council control document 
before permitting the import of any cocoa into its customs territory whether from a 
member nr non-member (emphasis added). 

I'hc latter provision ensured that non-member cocoa producing countries would 
not benefit from the price-supporting quota regulations of the cocoa agreement. 
Consuming countries also undertook to ‘endeavour to apply measures to reduce 
progressively the obstacles to the expansion of consumption,’ but were not 
required to take any specific action in pursuit of this praiseworthy objective, thus 
stripping it of any legal significance (Article 50). A similar hortatory pledge was 
made by consuming signatories in respect of the use of cocoa substitutes (Article 
52). 

The 1972 Cocoa Agreement closely resembled other ICAs in its voting rules. 
Importing and exporting members each had 1,000 votes; the first 100 were 
divided equally between members of each group, and the remaining 900 were 
apportioned according to basic quotas in the case of exporters and import levels 
over 1969-71 in the case of importers. No member could have more than 300 
vote.s (Article 10). Most decisions required a distributed simple majority of votes 
cast, hut on some important matters(e.g., revision of price range, setting annual 
export quotas) a special vote would be taken, with a two-thirds distributed 
majority needed for approval. The United States was reportedly extremely 
unhappy with the voting provisions adopted in the pact. It originally sought an 
absolute veto power for all ‘major’ members. After this proposal had met with a 
cool reception, the US suggested that if any member having over 250 votes was 
joined by one having 20 or more votes, then togetherthey should be able to block 
any proposal, but this, too, was rejected by the exporters and most importers. 
Had the United Stales joined the international Cocoa Organisation and signed 
the final accord, it would have had about 228 of the 900 votes allocated according 
to import share.s, plus two or three additional votes through its share of the 100 
importers’ votes divided equally (the precise number, of course, depending on the 
number of importing signatories). Washington’s dissatisfaction with the voting 
provisions of the cocoa pact was one major reason for its decision not to 
participate, the other being opposition to the minimum price.” Because the US 
did not join, the major importing members were West Germany (which at first 
also refused to join) (143 of 900 votes). The Netherlands (122 of 900 votes), the 
United Kingdom (114), the Soviet Union (109), France (59), and Japan (42). 
(Recall that all importing members also received another two or three votes from 
the initial 100 allocated to consumingsignatorics.) On the exporters' side, Ghana 

See Bart S Fisher, The Imernaiiunal Coffee Agreements: a study in coffee diplomacy. New York: 
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received 330 of the 900 votes divided according to basic quotas, Nigeria 175, the 
Ivory Coast 128, Brazil 114, Cameroon 72, and other exporters much smaller 
totals (Table 4). (Exporters too obtained a few more votes from among the initial 
100 divided equally among the group—Article 10, Annex A and Annex D.) 

The successful negotiation of the 1972 cocoa pact was in some respects the 
logical and expected outcome of more than 15 years of international discussions. 
Previous negotiating conferences had come close to reaching agreement, with the 
opposition of the United States being the primary impediment to the emergence 
of an accord. By the time of the 1972 conference, producing countries were 
adamant that American intransigence alone not be permitted to forestall 
agreement. Indeed, most delegations from both sides fully expected the US to 
oppose certain key elements of whatever cocoa regulation scheme was agreed to 
by the other countries.'* That 1972 was an election year in the US is probably not 
without some significance, since the government may well have been reluctant to 
expend scarce political capital trying to convince Congress of the efficacy of a 
commodity arrangement that might, as had the earlier coffee pact, push up the 
price for the American consumer. The balance-of-payments difficulties and 
escalating inflation facing the US government also contributed toward making 
the ‘domestic political climate... considerably less conducive to US entry into a 
cocoa agreement than it had been in 1963, or possibly in any period between.*'* In 
seeking to understand the US policy toward cocoa regulation, it is essential to 
recognise that the strong concern exhibited by Washington about political and 
economic developments in Latin America has often been absent from the case of 
Africa. Thus, the fact that African countries are the major cocoa exporters, 
whereas Latin Americans arc more prominent in the coffee market, meant that 
broader foreign policy considerations played a much smaller role in US thinking 
in the case of cocoa, and thus worked against US ratification of the agreement. 
For the West Europeans, the situation was Just the reverse: 

It is probable ... that British and European ties with Africa, originating In the 
colonial period, have fostered greater sympathies for an Agreement to regulate the 
trade of a product largely produced on that continent, much as US-Latin American 
ties certainly helped to foster the Coffee Agreement.™ 

West Germany's initial opposition to the 1972 agreement melted away under 
pressure from France, Britain and other European countries who were prepared 
to take a broader political perspective on the issue, and it acceded in December 
1972.“ 

Also important to the conclusion of the agreement was the fact that the 
UNCTAD Secretariat viewed a cocoa pact as an ‘essential symbol’ of the 
organisation’s success.*^ The Secretariat sought to ensure that discord among 
producers would not occur, and itself drafted the compromise on the contentious 

Mingst, op. clr, p 148; and Short, op. cil., pp 276-7. 

.Short, op. cil., p Tib. 

ihU., p 269. 

" Wasserman, ‘International Cocoa Agreement, 1972’, op. cil.', and Mingst, op. cil., p 154. 

*■ Mingst, op. cil., p 149. 
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price range question that saved the conference.*^ The Secretariat stressed to the 
consuming delegations the need to go ahead with an intergovernmental agree¬ 
ment, despite the absence of the largest cocoa importing nation, and argued that 
the negotiation of a cocoa pact was ‘an acid test of international cooperation’** 
This approach apparently had some influence on the positions of Canada, Japan 
and other non-West European importing countries.*’ A final reason for the 
success of the 1972 negotiations may have been the threat of exportingcountries 
to act unilaterally if the talks collapsed. Although cocoa prices had recently been 
fairly depressed, consuming countries felt they could obtain some protection 
from very high prices through the operation of the agreement’s economic 
provisions, particularly the buffer stock. As it turned out, however, subsequent 
market developments were to da.sh importers’ hopes for protection from price 
escalation. 

Cocoa Market Regulation: an unsuccessful experience 
The agreement came into forceat theendof June 1973, following the accession of 
all important exporting countries and all major importers except the United 
States, hut its economic provisions never became operative owing to the fact that 
cocoa prices remained well above the ceiling throughout the duration of the 
agreement. The sharp rise in all commodity prices in the 1972-4 period was felt in 
the cocoa market as the average New York spot price .shot upwards from 29 
cenis/lb in 1972 to 71 cents in 1974, The latter figure represented an increase of 
well over 4(K) per cent over the 1965 price,** In the 1972-3 crop year, a shortfall 
equal to over 13 per cent of actual production was registered, and a smaller but 
still substantial supply deficit also occurred in the 1973-4 crop year. Prices 
continued to escalate during most of the rest of the 1970s, The low prices of the 
early and mid-196()s were not the ‘norm’, but, instead, appear to have been an 
e.xception caused by the rapid growth in production and exports in the Ivory 
(’oast, Nigeria, and C'ameroon in particular.*’ 

In August 1973, at the first meeting of the new Cocoa Council, producers 
agitated for a 20 per cent increase in the existing price range of 23-32 cents/lb; 
importing members blocked this proposal, arguing that it was not yet clear how 
the cocoa market situation would evolve. As prices continued to escalate, the 
importing countries (who numbered 29 in all) agreed in September 1974 to 
increase the range to 29.5-38.5 cents/lb; this represented a 28 per cent rise in the 
minimum level.** However, the market price remained far in excess of the new 
ceiling. By September 1975, when negotiations to renew the cocoa pact began 

H'c.tf .1/rica (London) 3(1 October 1972, p 1462. 

H'e.it A/riia (London) 22 September 1972, p 1263. 

Interviews. 

“ World Bank, Commodity Trade and Price Trowii (1981), p .34. 

Singh el ai, op. nl., pp 82-4. 

** K'O, Annual Report, 1973-4,8; and UN Document TD/COCOA.4/2, p3. Under the agreement, 
the span of the price range had to be maintained in the event that the minimum and maximum 
levels were altered; sec Article 29, 1972 Cocoa Agreement. 
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inder UNCTAD’s auspices in Geneva, the buffer stock fund had accumulated 
note than US $50 million through the imposition of the 1 cent/lb levy required 
iy the 1972 agreement. Since the market price was far above the agreed range, no 
»coa beans could be purchased by the buffer stock manager, and, thus it was 
intirely incapable of moderating in any way the escalation of the market place.*’ 
n terms of the impact of its regulatory instruments on the market, the 1972 cocoa 
icheme was clearly a failure. However, for the exporting LDCs who had fervently 
ought a regulatory agreement, the heady prices they were now obtaining for 
heir cocoa exports helped to assuage any anguish they might have felt over the 
lesuetude into which the cocoa pact's economic provisions had fallen. In 1974, 
he value of cocoa exports grew to almost US $2 billion, an increase of 43 per cent 
)ver 1973 and 56 per cent over 1972.’“ 

Negotiations to renew the 1975 cocoa agreement took place against the 
lackdrop of the development of UNCTAD’s ambitious Integrated Programme 
for Commodities and the general Group of 77 (G77) demand for a New 
International Economic Order. The UNCTAD Secretariat indentified cocoa as 
:)ne of the ten ‘core’ commodities for which buffer stock type agreements were to 
be negotiated, and, of all the commodities brought into the IPC package, cocoa 
was unquestionably the most important from the perspective of African 
LDCs—a not insignificant fact given the constant need to balance regional 
interests within the heterogeneous G77. UNCTAD Secretary-General, Gainani 
Corea, noting that the primary task facing the conference was the determination 
3f a new price-range more aligned with recent market trends, suggested that a 
much higher range was imperative in order to further ‘development objectives.”' 
Producers, using the recently-expanded CPA as a forum (Ecuador, Mexico, 
Uuinea, the Dominican Republic, and Papua New Guinea Joined in late 1972, 
wringing to 98 per cent the Alliance’s coverage of world cocoa exports), echoed 
the Secretary-General in calling for a higher price range, although the drop in 
price in 1975 certainly made them aware of the vicissitudes of the market and the 
desirability of getting a floor price. The Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Cameroon and 
Togo—the ‘African Alliance’—were particularly adamant on the need for 
substantially higher prices. They argued that the fact that prices under the 1972 
ICCA had been consistently above the maximum price in the agreement 
demonstrated that prices were too low. They wanted the floor price to be 
determined on the basis of the average daily price over the preceding three years, 
and asked for a range of 41 to 59 cents per pound. All consumers were opposed to 
1 price range as high as that, and argued that the preceding three years was not a 
normal’ period. They also argued that since production was expected to increase 
in the future, if the price range was set too high, oversupply could become a 
>erious and unmanageable problem. The EEC thus countered with a 36 to 52 
:ents per pound price range.” 

' ICO, Aiumal Rrporl 1974/75, p 13. 

FAO, Commodity Review and Outlook, 1975/76, p 91. 

" UN Document TD/COCOA.4/2, 12 September 1975, p4. 

• Brown, op. cit., p 15; and West Africa (London) 27 October 1975, p 1267. 
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The US participated actively in the 1975 negotiations for a new ICCA^' 
though it had refused to sign the 1972 accord. Its position 'reflected a tradit 
interest in keeping the market as free as possible and more recent inter 
controlling inflation.’ The US felt that the price-defence provisions of the 
ICC'A were too rigid, and that ‘the balance of concessions and obligation 
too heavily weighted in favour of producers.”^ The US presented a propo 
the conference and generally sought ‘modifications that would have rec 
market intervention and added greater flexibility to the pact.’ The Ame 
proposal included a buffer stock as the only price defence mechanism (e 
quotas would be eliminated), a much lower price range than was finally a. 
upon, and a wide price range (20cents) with the buffer stock operating only 
top and bottom 5 cents of that range (this would leave a wide, interventioi 
range for the operation of free-market forces).” US opposition to the inclusi 
export controls isolated it from all the other delegations and strongly hinte 
negotiating outcome identical to that of 1972: an agreement acceptable to i 
key cocoa trading countries except the United States. 

The thorny issue of prices was resolved by way of a classic compromis 
new range, .19-5.5 ccnts/lb, was roughtly mid-way between what the EEC 
major consumers’ group) and the producers had put forth. However, thi 
evidently too high for the US, whose negotiators were under strong confectii 
industry pressure. The wider range between floor and ceiling was in f 
concession to US concerns.” Other modifications in the ICCA were also mt 
curry Washington’s favour. The new agreement placed less emphasis on tl 
of export quotas and relied more heavily on the buffer stock to regulate prici 
the inaxiniuin automatic quota reduction was 4 per cent vs. lOpercent und 
1972 IC’CA (Article .14). A wider band of non-intervention was also incorpe 
into the new agreement, and more flexibility in the operation of the buffer 
was provided for, again in response to US concerns. Otherwise, the 1975 pac 
virtually unchanged from its predecessor, due to expire on 30 September 

I he succcsslul conclusion of a second cocoa agreement was threatened 
time by the opposition of the Ivory Coast to the price range specified in thi 
and especially to its share of the basic quota (15,5 percent)—both of w) 
considered inadequate.” It was particularly unhappy that its rapidly gn 
production and ambitious plans to expand output were not given proper v 
in the determination of the basic quotas, which were based on av 
production over the crop years 1969-70 to 1973-4. For example, Nigeria’s 
quota (19.6 per cent) was considerably larger than that of the Ivory Coast 
though both countries had produced almost the same quantity of cocoa in 1 
and the Ivory Coast had actually produced moreinthe 1974-5 crop year (24 
tons vs. Nigeria’s 214,000). Nor was the sharply downward trend evideni 
■'UN D(Hunicnl 1 LVC'OC()A.4/X. 2.t October 1975. 

” Brown, op. cil.. p 5t. quotations; and Pupson, op. cit., p S6S. 

’’ I’apson, op. cit., pp 564-65; and Brown, op. cil., pp 5t-2. 

Papsoii, op. lit., pp 555, 561 and 565; and Interviews. 

’ Papson, 0/1 fit., p 56.1. 
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Ghana’s production (which fell from 406,000 tons in 1970-71 to 270,000 tons by 
1979-80) reflected in a formula based on past production, and this also worked to 
ihe disadvantage of the Ivoreans.’* However, despite these misgivings it did 
formally ratify the 1975 ICCA by the September 1976 expiry of the 1972 pact. 

The economic provisions of the 1975 ICCA never came into operation, as the 
price continued to hover above the ceiling specified in the agreement. In the 
ongoing negotiations on the level of the price range in the Cocoa Council, 
producing countries consistently called for it to be moved upwards. The Ivory 
Coast was the most militant in its demands for raising the price level. Togo and 
Cameroon appear to have held a similar view, while Nigeria, Ghana, and 
especially Brazil appear to have been more willing to compromise with the 
consumers.” Consuming countries were generally willing to see some increase in 
the price range, but not on the scale sought by the producers, Among the 
consuming member countries, France and Belgium were the most sympathetic to 
producers’ demands, while Britain, West Germany and Canada were leading 
‘hardliners’.’" However, all consuming nations were far from pleased with the 
spiralling market prices prevailing in the late 1970s: the average price shot up to 
US $1.72/lb in 1977, almost double the year before, and stayed a little below this 
figure in 1978 and 1979.*' Supply deficits occurred in the 1975-6and 1976-7crop 
years, while thereafter, demand was stimulated by the efforts of manufacturers 
to replenish stocks depleted during the initial period of price escalation. The 
value of cocoa exports rose from an average US $ 1.7 billion over 1973-5 to $2.2 
billion in 1976, $3.4 billion in 1977, and $4.6 billion in 1978.’^ (However, the 
devalued US dollar meant that the real increases were modest.) 

The second ICCA had come into force on 30 September 1976 and was to 
remain in force for three years, with a provision for a further two-year extension 
if so desired. However, in November 1977, the US indicated that it would 
consider joining in the renegotiation of the ICCA if it were allowed to lapse in 
September 1979 (i.e., before the two year extention).” In February 1978, 
^ Washington indicated that it would only join a renegotiated ICCA if it were 
based solely on a buffer stock (i.e., if export quotas were eliminated) and, in 
addition, eschewed the notion of a guaranteed minimum price. These two 
demands were central to Washington’s negotiating position throughout the 
many months of deliberations over a third cocoa pact, a position that was once 
again quite different in many respects from that of producers as well as other 
consumers. At the first part of the negotiating conference held in January- 
February 1979, producing countries attacked the US idea of an adjustable price 
range, arguing that it would stabilise prices in a downward direction when 
market conditions became depressed. They also insisted that export controls be 
" Quarterly BuHttm of Cocoa Statistics (6), December 1979. 

’ Brown, o/?. dt., p S3; Latin AmericanCommoditicn Report, land II March 1977; and interviews. 

Latin American Commodities Report, 18 and 2S March 1977; and Interviews. 

" World Bank, Commodity Trade and Price Trends (1981) p 34. 

KAO, Commodity Review and Outlook (1973-4 and 1978-9). 

latin American Commodities Report, 4 November 1977. 
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maintained in a new agreement, although Brazil and the Ivory Coast, wit 
growing market shares, were less adamant on this than were other producers wit 
declining shares. The most contentious issue at this conference, however, relate 
not to the novel US proposals, but rather to the price levels to be written into th 
third ICCA. Buoyant market conditions in 1977-8 prompted the coco 
producers initially to request a range of $1.86-$2.26, with a small nor 
intervention zone from $2.01-$2.1l. The developed consuming countrie 
countered with a vastly different price proposal: 69-116 cents, with a very wid 
zone of non-intervention between 74-111 cents. Since the floor proposed by th 
producers was almost three times higher than what the consumers regarded as a 
appropriate level, it proved totally impossible to initiate meaningful bargainin 
at this juncture, and the talks .soon came to an end.‘^ 

By the time of the next negotiating session in August 1979, it was evident tht 
the market price trend was reversing, leading participants to expect lower price 
in the future. The most important consequence of this expectation was that th 
cocoa producers significantly modified their price demands. When the cor 
Terence chairman, Ambassador Anthony Hill of Jamaica, proposed a range ( 
$1.05-$1.75/lb, with a non-intervention zone from $1.12-$1.68, produce 
delegations did nut object, despite the fact that these levels were far below wha 
they had sought only a few months earlier. Consuming countries generally fe 
that the $1.12 lower intervention price (LIP) was excessive, prompting Hill t 
suggest a revised range of $1.03-$1.67 with no intervention between $1.10 an 
$1.60. This proved acceptable to the EEC, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
(among others), but the United States argued that, in light of projection 
suggesting a growing world surplus of cocoa in the next several years, a low. 
tnlervcntion price (at which the buffer stock would begin buying cocoa) abov 
$I.(X) was unwise. Cameroon, Nigeria and the Ivory Coast, on the other hanc 
considered the $1.10 LIP too low. As a result of these differences, an agreemer 
could not be reached.*' 

Negotiations resumed in Geneva in November 1979. Although prices wer 
definitely on the way down, they remained considerably above the level 
.specified in the second ICCA. (In October 1977, the Council had agreed to rais 
the price range from 39-55 cents to 65-81 cents/lb, but this revised rang 
remained far below prevailing market prices.)** Participants were apparently nc 
interested in discussing the revision of these levels in order to make the secon 
agreement temporarily operational, but, instead, concentrated on drafting a ne' 
agreement which, unlike its prececessors, would actually regulate and stabilis 
the market.*’ Agreement was reached on a 250,000 ton buffer stock which coulc 
by a special vote of the Cocoa Council, be raised to 350,000 tons. Howevei 
producing countries continued to insist on the inclusion of export controls as t 

*' Interviews, and / 411 m /tmeriran Commodilin Report, 16 February 1979 and 2 March 1979. 

Interviews, and Latin American Commodities Report, 10 August 1979. 

•" ICO. Annual Report, 1976-7. 

Inlerview.s. 
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least a secondary regulatory mechanism, a position still unacceptable to the 
United States (but noi to other consuming countries). Producers also rejected 
once again the US demand for an adjustable price range based on variations in 
the size of the buffer stock (for example, the price range would automatically 
increase by, say, 5 per cent if the buffer stock’s size fell by 100,000 tons within a 
year). Although West Germany and the United Kingdom showed some interest 
in this idea, only Washington pressed the adjustable price range vigorously; other 
consuming countries were prepared to see a cocoa agreement that did not 
provide for automatic price adjustments. On the always difficult question of the 
price range, producers remained firm in their rejection of the $1.10 lower 
intervention price accepted by most consumers in August. They called for a range 
of $ 1.20 to S1.66, with the then prevailing market price of $ 1.45 being roughly in 
the middle of this proposed range. Consumers advanced $1.00 to $1.46, which 
was actually less than most of them had been willing to accept a few months 
earlier. Both sides were in fact scaling their price level proposals downward as a 
result of a weakening market. Producers argued that the price range ought to be 
indexed to the rate of inflation in the US, since inflation and dollar depreciation 
had eaten away most of the gains from the higher cocoa prices of the 1970s. 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union gave this indexation proposal 
.short shrift, and all producing countries except the Ivory Coast—which was then, 
and has remained, the most militant exporter on price questions—made no 
further reference to it. With continuing dissension on so many important issues, 
the talks terminated without a new cocoa agreement, although the existing one 
was extended until 31 March 1980.** 

The prospect of the collapse of the ICCA galvanised the cocoa producers into 
action. Since consuming countries refused to accept their views on the price levels 
for a renewed pact, producers determined to take unilateral action to regulate the 
market and stabilise prices, which were now falling steadily. In December 1979 
they formed the Abidjan Group, in effect a sub-group of the Cocoa Producers’ 
Alliance accounting for about 90 per cent of cocoa exports. Led by Brazil and the 
Ivory Coast, the most outspoken proponents of high cocoa prices during the 
recent unsuccessful ICCA negotiations, the Abidjan Group also included 
Ghana, Cameroon, Togo, Nigeria, Ecuador and a number of other small 
producers. Initially, it was agreed that members would refrain from selling cocoa 
for less than US $l.S0/lb. Since the average price in December 1979 was about 
$ 1.45, this suggested that producing countries would have to remove some cocoa 
from the market in future months in order to protect the agreed minimum price. 
However, not only did some key exporting countries undercut the $1.50 
minimum, but the strong downward pressure on the cocoa price as a result of a 
growing world surplus meant that progressively larger volumes of the 
commodity would have to be withdrawn from the market to support the $1.50 
target. Between October 1979 and March 1980—when the ICCA was formally 

l-alln American Commodities Kepori, 7 December 1979; and Ursula Wasserman, ‘Breakdown of 

International Cocoa AptemenV, Journal of U'orld Trade Law (14) Jaiy-f^uguat 1980, pp 360-61. 
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terminated—Brazil and Ghana reportedly sold at least 20 per cent more cocoa 
than in the corresponding period a year before, in spite of the fact that demand 
was weaker. The Ivory Coast and Nigeria, on the other hand, did scale back their 
cocoa sales in support of the Abidjan Group minimum price. The Ivory Coast, in 
particular, stocked well over 100,000 tons of cocoa (more than one-third of its 
total annual production) and vigorously pressed its fellow exporters to follow 
suit. Brazil's militant rhetoric was not matched with parallel action, and this 
proved to be an important cause of the failure of the producers’ scheme. But a 
more central reason for the failure of this attempt to bolster the market stemmed 
from the relentless price pressure caused by the current and projected cocoa 
surpluses, which in turn were the predictable consequence of the very high prices 
of the post-1972 period. As prices declined and the dream of a $ 1 .SO/Ib minimum 
receded, producing countries agreed in early 1980 to try to enforce a lower 
minimum of $1.20. But even this much reduced target was breached on several 
occasions, including by the Ivory Coast in June 1980.*’ 

1'his experiment in unilateral market stabilisation highlighted the fragility of 
producer unity, especially in conditions of increased output and oversupply. 
Ghana, Cameroon and several small African producers were extremely reluctant 
to stockpile their cocoa because of inadequate storage facilities and fears about 
deterioration. When Brazil indicated it might be willing to purchase and semi- 
process some of the stockpiled African beans, Brazilian cocoa growers 
successfully mobilised to prevent the implementation of this plan, arguing that 
African crop diseases would be introduced into Brazil, and that demand for 
domestic beans for processing would be adversely affected.’" In addition, 
producers could not reach agreement on whether to use the $220 million buffer 
stock fund accumulated under the second ICC’A to which they were entitled 
under the terms of the agreement. These funds could have been used to support 
the cocoa price, the Ghana—which would receive the largest share (28 per cent) 
of the bul fer stock fund.s—and several smaller exporters were adamant that these 
resources not be used for this purpose. (They feared that spending the fund would 
not halt the projected price decline.) Nor did other producers seem keen on the 
idea. The UNCTAD Secretariat, which was well aware that it would be much 
more difficult to negotiate a third ICCA with consuming countries if the 
producers seized the $220 million, exerted very strong pressure on the Ivory 
Coast and other exporters to leave this money untouched. In the end there was no 
dipping into the $220 million; the price stabilisation scheme launched by 
producers came to an end by July 1980; and attention was again directed toward 
obtaining a joint producer-consumer agreement.” 

A final and at least nominally successful negotiating session to conclude a third 

Interviews; 'tJoubts About I'oeoa Agreement’. Soui/i, December 1980, pp 63-5; 'North-South 

Monitor', Third H^orld Quarlertv 2 (4) October I9lj0, pp 652-3; Wa-sserman. 'Breakdown of 

International Cocoa Agrecraenr, op. at., 360-6I; and Latin American Commodities Report, 2I 

I3ecember t979. 

*' Interviews; and 'Doubts About Cocoa Agreement', op. fit., p 63. 

■" ihid. 
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ICCA” was held in Geneva in November 1980. Despite the fact that serious 
efforts were made to accommodate the concerns of the United States, 
Washington made it clear at the close of the conference that it would not adhere 
to the agreement. The accord was also weakened by Canada’s refusal to join 
because of dissatisfaction with the way in which it was drafted, and even more so 
by the decision of the Ivory Coast to refrain from signing it. Although similar in 
some respects to the previous ICCAs, this third cocoa pact has some major 
differences from its predecessors. The market price will, as in earlier agreements, 
be stabilised within a prescribed range, in this case US $1.00-S1.60/lb. However, 
unlike the first and second cocoa agreements, the goal of stabilisation is to be 
pursued by way of buffer stock operations only; no explicit mention of export 
controls is found in the 1980 ICCA, and, thus, the United States apparently 
achieved a victory with respect to this issue. On the other major US demand—for 
adjustable prices—Washington also achieved at least partial success, although 
the adjustable reference price provisions evidently did not go far enough to 
satisfy the US. Article 27 of the agreement provides for a lower buffer stock 
intervention price (LIP) of $1.10/lb and an upper intervention price (UIP) of 
$1.30, leaving a wide band of non-intervention within which market forces are 
permitted to operate unfettered. More importantly, these intervention levels are 
adjustable, according to the volume of buffer stock sales and purchases. Thus, if 
:hc buffer stock has accumulated 100,000 tons within one year after the entry- 
;nto-force of the agreement, the LIP must be lowered to $1.06 and the (UIP to 
SI .46), and if another 75,000 tons is purchased within a subsequent year, the LIP 
falls to $1.02 (and the UIP to $1.42); in both cases, however, the Council can 
decide by spcial vote (two-third distributed majority) to block these price 
adjustments (Article 27(3Xa) and (b)). Similarly, if buffer stock sales of 100,000 
ions occur within the first year, the intervention prices must be raised by four 
:ents, with a further four cent increase required if another 75,000 tons are sold 
during the next year (again subject to the caveat concerning a special vote) 
[Article 27 (4Xa) and (b)). The United States apparently felt that additional price 
flexibility should have been provided for, and that, at the very least, a provision 
illowing for a third downward adjustment of the intervention prices (to 95 or 96 
cents, in the case of the LIP) was imperative in light of projections of growing 
cocoa surpluses in the first half of the 1980s.” Producing countries did not like 
the prospect of two downward adjustments in the LIP, let alone three, but with 
the exception of the Ivory Coast—which argued vigorously against the entire 
principle of an automatically adjustable lower intervention price and at least 
partially for this reason refused to sign the new agreement—they were willing to 
go a considerable distance to accommodate US demands in hopes of securing its 
membership. In the case of other consuming countries, inclusion of adjustable 
intervention prices was neither a priority nor a prerequisite for their accession to 
the cocoa pact, although Britain, West Germany, and, perhaps, a few others, did 

" UN Document TD/COCOA.6/7, 21 November 1980. 
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have some sympathy for this approach.” 

The 1980 agreement continued the 250,000 buffer stock provided for in 
previous pacts, although this buffer stock can be increased by 100,000 tons if the 
Council decides to extend the three-year agreement by another two years (Article 
30). In addition, the Council may by special vote authorise the Manager to 
borrow funds in the event that his resources are insufficient to stem a price 
decline (Article 31 (2Xa)). The more than $220 million accumulated under the 
1975 agreement was transferred to the 1980 ICCA to be used for purchases of 
cocoa beans. Since export controls were not included in the 1980 cocoa 
agreement, because of opposition from the US, the buffer stock will be a much 
more important regulatory mechanism than in previous ICCAs, which mainly 
relied on export quotas to stabilise the market (although it should be recalled 
that, in the case of the 1972 and 1975 agreements, their economic provisions 
never became operative). However, according to participants in the 1980 
negotiations. Article 40, which permits the Council to decide by special vote to 
undertake ‘supplementary measures’ if the buffer stock cannot defend the price 
range and has exhausted its resources, was interpreted by all delegations to mean 
that export controls could in fact be imposed once the buffer stock was unable to 
affect the market.'*' Thus a ‘backdoor’ route for the introduction of export 
quotas exists. But the buffer stock must have expended all its resources before 
this route can be taken. 

Other than these changes, the 1980 International Cocoa Agreement is very 
similar to its predecessors. Compared to the voting distribution under the 1975 
agreement, the Ivory Coast and Brazil were granted more, and Ghana and 
Nigeria fewer, votes under the new pact (Table 4). The Ivory Coast’s refusal to 
accede to the agreement means that Ghana, Nigeria and Brazil are the dominant 
producing members. On the consumers’ side, the absence of the United States 
means that, as in the previous two ICCAs, West Germany, The Netherlands, 
Britain, the Soviet Union, France, Italy and Japan are(in descending order) the 
mcjst important consumer signatories. The share of each of these countries in 
consumers’ total votes is very similar to their shares under the previous two 
agreements. Provisions concerning the number of votes needed for decisions to 
he taken are identical to the first and second ICCAs. 

The 1980 agreement did not begin to operate until October 1981. The principal 
reason for the delay was the unwillingne.ss of the Ivory Coast to ratify the pact. 
Since Article 66 requires that exporting countries accounting for at least 80 per 
cent of total exports must join the agreement before it can enter into force, the 
Ivory Coast, with more than 22 per cent of exports, was able to prevent the 
agreement from beginning to operate by the 1 April 1981 target date. (In the case 
of importers, countries representing only 70 per cent of imports must sign the 
agreement to permit entry into force, so the non-participation of the United 
States and Canada—which together account for less than 25 per cent of 

Interviews; ‘Doubts About Cocoa Agreement', op. cit., pp 64-5. 
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imports—did not stall the agreement). However, Article 66 also allows those 
countries that have joined the agreement ‘to decide to put this Agreement into 
force’ despite the absence of the required number of signatories, and, after 
repeated fruitless efforts to secure the accession of the recalcitrant Ivoreans, the 
other producers, led by Brazil, called for the agreement to be brought into force 
in September 1981.’* 

The major complaints of the Ivory Coast were, first, that the price range was 
too low, and, in particular, that the LIP ought to be at least $1.20 rather than 
$1.10; and, second, that the principle of downward adjustment of the range was 
unacceptable. This latter argument is not surprising since LDC commodity 
exporters tend to see the guaranteeing of floor prices as the most important 
function of ICAs. The Ivoreans remained firm in their rejection of the ICCA as 
drafted, and insisted that its price provisions be renegotiated; this was rejected by 
consuming members. Meanwhile, the market price continued to decline; in the 
first half of 1981 the average was 91 cents—down from $1.18 the previous year.” 

When the agreement entered into force in October 1981, the buffer stock funds 
accumulated under 1975 ICCA were transferred to the new pact. Interestingly, 
even though it was not a member of the agreement, the Ivory Coast did not move 
to seize its share of the funds, thereby consenting to this money being used to 
support the price. In retrospect, it may have wished it had not been so generous, 
as the buffer stock manager spent over half the $220 million in about two weeks 
in a fruitless effort to force the cocoa price back into the ICCA range ($1.00- 
$1.60), and up to the lower intervention level ($1.10). Producers immediately 
requested that the Council approve commercial borrowings, as permitted by 
Article 31(2Xa) of the agreement, but France and West Germany refused to 
consider such a step so early in the pact’s life.’* Later in the year, the approval of 
consuming members for commercial borrowing was obtained, and, in addition, 
the buffer stock financing levy of 1 cent/lb was raised to 2 cents to increase the 
Manager’s resources. A Brazilian-led banking consortium indicated in February 
1982 that it was willing to lend $75 million, provided that the levy was raised to 3 
cents; that member governments guarantee the loan; and, that export controls be 
implemented. By early 1982, the £220 million had been expended and 100,000 
tons of beans accumulated, in a totally unsuccessful attempt to arrest the decline 
m the price, which was now about 83 cents/lb as the global recession, combined 
with an estimated surplus for the 1981/82 crop year of more than 80,000 tons and 
an expectation of continuing oversupply, exerted relentless downward pressure 
on the market and rendered the 1980 ICCA ineffectual.” The cocoa purchased 
for $220 million was now worth less than $185 million, illustrating very well the 

'* Interviews. 

’’ ‘Cocoa Producers to Sign Agreement’, Souih, April 1981, pp 66-7; ‘North-South Monitor, Third 

World Quarterly 3 (3) July 1981, p 419; Financial Times {London) 24 March 1981, p 33; 27 March 
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reason for the bankers’ caution. Just as the previous two ICCAs had failed to 
stabilise and regulate the market because of the magnitude of market forces then 
pushing prices upwards, it seemed that the current agreement would also be 
unsuccessful; in this ca.se, largely because of the size of existing and predicted 
cocoa surpluses. The unhappy history of cocoa market regulation highlights the 
inability of most producer<onsumer agreements to stabilise prices in the face of 
major market shifts that force prices to move steadily and strongly in either 
direction. While temporary fluctuations may be remediable through the 
operation of carefully drafted and generally supported commodity agreements, 
major medium- to long-term prices declines and increases tend to overwhelm the 
modest regulatory instruments normally available under such agreements. 


t'onclusion 

Developing countries and their supporters in the developed world have in recent 
years advocated some major changes in the post-l94S commodity norms and 
regulatory arrangements.''” In addition to obtaining international acceptance of 
such goals as commodity price indexation, joint producer-consumer financing of 
buffer stocks, and the creation of a new central international financial institution 
in the commodity sphere (the Common Fund), the LDCs have stressed the need 
to establish individual commodity agreements to regulate markets and promote 
stable and ‘remunerative’ prices for those primary commodities largely supplied 
by the South. Only live ICAs for commodities mainly exported by developing 
countries have been negotiated since 1945 (sugar, tin, coffee, cocoa, and natural 
rubber), and at certain times these agreements have either lapsed completely or 
operated without their economic provisions being in force. The history of the 
International Cocoa Agreements provides some excellent insights into the 
factors which must be taken into account in evaluating both the likelihood of 
success of negotiations to create ICAs and their probable effectiveness. j 

Of crucial importance to the conclusion of an ICA is the price trend for the 
commodity in question. If the price is decisively on the upswing or the 
downswing, producers and consumers respectively are less likely to be receptive 
to attempts to stabilise it. Likewise, if the price is stable at a level which is 
markedly high or low, given the long-term history of the market, one side is likely 
to view it as an aberration which it does not want to ‘freeze’. In the case of cocoa, 
it was the consuming countries which first voiced an interest in an ICA after the 
dramatic price increase of 1954. Then, when the market reversed itself in 1955 
and pi ices then dropped gradually in the late 1950s, it was the producers who | 
voiced support for market regulation, and the consumers who were rathe 
disinterested. The relatively stable but low prices in the early 1960s led t( 
considerable support for an ICA from both sides, but the desire of the producer 
to have a floor price higher than what some consumers (especially the US 
thought desirable undermined the diplomatic effort. In the late 1960s, coco; 
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prices were on the rise from the abysmal low of 1965, and the producers either 
clung to a price range higher than the developed countries would accept, or were 
not over-concerned about the need for a ICA. 

The fall in price of cocoa from 1970 to 1972 (still almost double the 1965 figure) 
set the stage for the negotiation of the first ICCA. If the steep rise, which began 
within months after the conference, had started earlier, an agreement would 
probably have been out of the question. Again, in 1975, the drop in price from the 
1974 high mark facilitated acceptance of the second ICCA with a price range 
somewhat below the prevailing market level. The 1979 negotiations occurred at 
ihe very end of the 1976-9 price boom, and in staking out their positions the 
producers looked to where the market had been in formulating their suggested 
price range, whereas the consumers looked to where the emerging situation of 
ovcrsupply was pushing the price in recommending a much lower range. By late 
1980, the market price had dropped sharply and was still going down; and the 
producers were willing to accept a decidedly lower range, which also appeared 
reasonable to most consumers (but, not the US) now used to the inflated levels of 
the late 1970s. 

Apart from the price tend, there are a variety of policies pursued by producers 
and consumers which affect the conclusion of ICAs. Producers will often only 
npt for producer-consumer collaboration after they have first tried to regulate 
the market through collaboration amongst themselves but failed to do so 
effectively. In the three years leading up to the 1963 conference, producers did 
meet on several occasions and did create the Cocoa Producers' Alliance (CPA) in 
1962, but, because the Africans were quite inexperienced in diplomatic matters in 
the immediate aftermath of their independence, and because the talks on an ICA 
were progressing in the FAO’s Cocoa Study Group, they did not attempt a cartel 
strategy. In 1964-5 and the early 1970s, the producers in the CPA did seek to 
control exports and price, and the same strategy was tried by the members of the 
.Abidjan Group in 1980. However, the schemes failed in all three cases, and the 
producers went back to deliberations on an ICA with consumers. 

A development which is very supportive of the creation ofICAAs is an explicit 
or implicit accord among producers on export market shares. This usually 
requires a willingness on the part of some producers (typically those with higher 
costs of production) to allow others to assume larger shares. In the case of cocoa, 
the question of export shares was a very contentious issue in the negotiations of 
the ICC As, as it was in deliberations solely among producers, and the matter was 
only solved in the case of the first agreement on the basis of allowing each producer 
a quota up to its maximum past production. However, what really saved the cause 
of the producers (if not the ICCA) in the 1970s was the willingness 
of Ghana and Nigeria to cut back their production while the Ivory Coast and 
Brazil, in particular, were augmenting theirs. This largely uncoordinated process 
of contraction and expansion worked for a while, but the decisions made by 
producers in the mid- and late-1970s to expand or maintain their levels of 
production augured poorly for the acceptance of a third agreement. The absence 
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of export controls from the 1980 agreement (accepted in large part because of 
American pressure) redued the pressure to adopt a scheme of market shares, but 
the producer’s failure in this area subsequently undermined the operation of the 
ICCA. 

As far as consuming countries are concerned, the matter which most affects 
their support for an ICA is their ‘political’ concern to assist the LDC producers. 
While some do hope ICAs will prevent undesirable market fluctuations, they 
generally see little gain in these accords for themselves. Instead, they look at them 
us devices to defend a floor price for producers; usually they are seen as incapable 
ol preventing major price increases. This perspective is a product of both 
economic analysis and experience."” In the case of the cocoa agreement, the 
support of the F.uropcans has been affected decisively by their desire to provide 
sonic modest assistance to those African producers who are former colonies and 
are signatories to the Yaounde/Lome conventions. This desire stemmed from a 
variety of economic and politico-security concerns and was only marginally 
related to the cocoa industry per se. The Europeans have not been prepared, any 
more than has been the US in the coffee negotiations, to accept an ICA which 
imposed major costs on them; but small costs have been acceptable. The US has 
assumed the purist stance of trying to maximise free market forces and of 
protecting the interests of the large cocoa proce.ssing firms because it has never 
fell that there were any overriding political reasons for going along with producer 
demands. 

With respect to the effectiverte\s of an ICA, one factor which has a decisive 
inlluence is the magnitude of price lluctualiuns. Given the resources which states 
are willing to invest in buffer stocks and other mechanisms to keep the price 
within a prescribed range, dramatic swings in the market cannot usually be 
curtailed by an ICA. The governing bodies for ICAs (e.g., the Cocoa Council) are 
usually given the power to alter price ranges in response to market forces, but to 
expect that their members arc going to agree on frequent and significant 
adjustments is unrealistic. When a market is moving against the interests of one 
group, the other group is likely to be reluctant to impose restraints on the market, 
while the ‘injured’ group is likely to oppose putting a stamp of legitimacy on a 
situation which it probably regards as an unfortunate aberration. In the case of 
the If'('A, a few price-range changes were made in the ‘boom’ era of 1972-9. They 
were only made possible because the producers knew that acceptance of a range 
.somewhat below the market was very unlikely to have any deleterious 
consequences for themselves, since no buffer stocks had been purchased which 
might then be sold to bring down the price. The consumers in these years never 
exhibited a willingness to accept the prevailing price. Once the price began to 
move downward after the entry-into-force of the 1980 ICCA, it soon fell below 

"" lor thi.sjiidgcnicnl. seetiiirdimSmiChand George Schink,‘The International Tin Agreement: a 
reiisKessmcnl’, The Economic Journal (Sft) December 1976, pp 715-28. For an analysis which 
questions the desirability of ICAs Tor developing countries, at least for many commodities, see 
i'/riel Brook, Fn/o Cirilh and Jean Wallboeck, 'Commodity Price Stabilisation and the 
Developing Countries', World Bank Reprint Series, No. 66. 1978. 
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the floor, despite the exhaustion of the buffer stock fund to purchase burgeoning 
supplies, and the agreement is again inoperative—but now because of a ‘bust* 
rather than a ‘boom’ market. 

A final factor which has had a crucial impact on the effectiveness of the ICCA 
as well as all other international commodity agreements is the existence (or lack 
thereof) of explicit or implicit cooperation among producers to control 
production and/or exports. Production cutbacks in Ghana and Nigeria in the 
1970s allowed the Ivory Coast and Brazil (in particular) to increase their 
production without disrupting the market and posing insurmountable problems 
for the ICCA, thereby demonstrating the potential of producer collaboration 
within an ICA, thereby demonstrating the potential of producer collaboration 
within an ICA. Subsequently, the uncoordinated decision of many individual 
producers (particularly those with lower costs) to plant more cocoa trees in 
response to the high prices of the mid and late 1970s caused oversupply and 
declining prices in the early 1980s. This in turn brought about the demise of the 
third ICCA soon after it came into operation in 1981. 

The history of the negotiation and operation of the ICCAs indicates how 
difficult it is to reach commodity agreements and how inconsequential they can 
become in the face of market forces. It is also important to note that, with respect 
to both the negotiation of an accord or its operation, differences in ambitions and 
policies among producers can pose problems every bit as serious as conflicts 
between producers and consumers. In fact, competition rather than cooperation 
has characterized relations among the producers of most commodities.'"^ 
However, the history of producers’ efforts to regulate the international cocoa 
market suggests that even if they were able to achieve a higher level of 
cooperation, more numerous and effective ICAs would not necessarily be the 
result. Producers appear to favour producer-only market regulation and seek to 
involve consumers only when competition among producers prevents them from 
reaching an effective accord. Should cooperation be forthcoming, producer- 
consumer ICAs may be neither needed nor sought. 

Table 1: Cocoa Exports by Main Countries and Groupings 



1961 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1961-1980 

1970-1980 

Countries 

% 

of World Exports 

% Growth Rate Per Annum 

Africa 

76.3 

75.9 

68.7 

56.6 

-0.7 

-4.0 

Ivory Coast 

8.2 

13.9 

15.9 

19.3 

5.7 

4.2 

Nigeria 

17.3 

17.0 

15.8 

10.8 

-1.1 

-5.6 

Ghana 

38.7 

31.7 

26.8 

17.9 

-2.9 

-6.2 

Cameroon 

6.8 

7.2 

6.9 

7.1 

0.8 

-1.4 

America 

22.1 

21.6 

27.4 

29.9 

4.1 

4.9 

Brazil 

13.0 

13.0 

18.5 

19.1 

5.7 

5.9 

Ecuador 

3.0 

3.2 

4.1 

6.6 

5.7 

7.9 


Rangarajan, op. cil ., chapter S. 
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Exports by Weight (Thousand Tons) 

World 1,082 1,296 1,386 1,433 1.1 -0.1 

Source: Table provided by World Bank. 

Table 2: Cocoa Imports by Main Countries and Groupings 

1961 1970 1975 1980 1961-1980 1970-1980 

Countries % of World Imports % Growth Rate Per Annum 


Industrial 

90.6 

82.8 

76.3 

OC 

bo 

0.8 

0.0 

North America 

.37.2 

27.7 

23.3 

24.1 

-0.3 

-1.7 

Western Europe 

50.5 

46.4 

47.7 

54.1 

1.5 

1.2 

Centrally Planned 

5.7 

14.1 

20.6 

15.4 

5.7 

-0.2 

Developing 

3.7 

3.1 

3.1 

2.8 

0.0 

-4.3 


Imports by Weight (Thousand Tons) 

World 1,205 1,497 1,634 1,515 1.5 0.0 

Source: Table provided by World Bank. 


I'able 3; Share of Exports of Cocoa (Beans) in Total Export Earnings 
(per cent total earnings) 


Si V Mu/or 

(annual average) 

(annual average) 

Producers 

1976-78 

1970-72 

(ihana 

63.2 

62.0 

Ivory C'oast 

22.5 

17.9 

Cameroon 

21.4 

22.7 

Nigeria 

4.6 

10.3 

Ecuador 

3.6 

9.2 

Brazil 

3.2 

2.1 

Other Producers 

Equatorial Guinea 

42.7 

69.1 

logo 

19.5 

34.5 

Sierra Leone 

12.2 

3.6 

Benin 

10.4 

16.8 

Papua New Guinea 

10.3 

9.9 

Dominican Republic 

10.2 

6.0 

New Hebrides (Vanuatu) 

6.3 

n.a 

Haiti 

2.3 

1.6 

Costa Rica 

1.9 

0.9 

Liberia 

1.6 

n.a. 
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Solomon Islands 

1.4 

n.a. 

Zaire 

1.3 

0.3 

Madagascar 

1.0 

0.3 


Sources: World Bank, Commodity Trade and Price Trends (1980), Table 11; S 
Singh etal.. Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa: market perspectives and development lending, 
World Bank StalT Occasional Papers, Number 22 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1977) pp 4-5. 


Table 4: Basic Export Quotas of Exporting Countries Under the Cocoa 
Agreements (per cent) 


Country 

1972 

Basic Quotas 
1975 

1980 

Ghana 

36.7 

32.5 

26.3 

Nigeria 

19.5 

19.6 

16.9 

Ivory Coast* 

14.2 

15.5 

22.5 

Brazil 

12.7 

15.0 

19.9 

Cameroon 

8.0 

8.9 

8.0 

Dominican Republic** 

3.0 

2.9 

2.3 

Equatorial Guinea*** 

2.4 

1.6 

— 

Togo 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

Mexico 

1.7 

2.2 

0.9 

Malaysia 

— 

— 

1.7 


Note: These basic quota percentages are used (1) to calculate the share of each 
country in total allowable cocoa exports as periodically determined by the 
Council; (2) to determine the share of each specified exporter of the 900 
votes allocated to exporters as a group; and, (3) to specify the entitlement 
of each exporter to the resources of the buffer stock. The figures refer to 
those used for the first quota year following the conclusion of the 
agreements. For 1972, they were based on the highest annual production 
figure during the past years beginning with and including the 1964-S crop 
year. For 1975, they were based on the average of production over the 
crop years 1969-70 to 1973-4. For the 1980 agreement they are based on a 
four year average, 1975-6 to 1978-9, of gross exports of cocoa beans plus 
gross exports of cocoa products converted to a beans equivalent 
according to a formula specified in the agreement. 

* Not a member ol the I9!I0 agreement. 

** Has never joined the agreement because the US, its major market, has not joined. 

*** For the 1980 agreement, was included In the list of countries exporting less than 10,000 tons per 
year and thus not subject to quotas. 


Source: International Cocoa Agreements of 1972 (Annex D), 1975 (Annex F), and 
1980 (Annex D). 
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the UN SYSTEM 


k Meeting of Multilateral and Bilateral Financial and Technical Assistance 
Institutions with Representatives of Least Developed Countries (LDCs) 
Geneva, 11-20 October 1982 

■ The meeting was attended by representatives from twenty-six of the thirty- 
one countries defined by the UN General Assembly as LDCs, and from nearly 
all the major multilateral and bilateral financial and technical assistance 
institutions. Within the framework ofthe Substantial New Programme of Action 
(SNPA) adopted at the Paris Conference on LDCs in September 1981', the 
meeting agreed a series of guidelines designed to make aid to LDCs ‘simpler, 
more effective and more responsive to their needs’. The main recommendations 
were as follows: 

— donors should, as a general rule, provide assistance to LDCs in the form of 
grants or, where this is not possible, through loans on highly concessional 
terms; 

— tying of aid—obligingarecipientcountry tobuy goodsandequipmentfrom 
the donor country—has disadvantages for the recipient, and ‘flexible and 
imaginative modification of procedures should be developed’ to offset these 
disadvantages; 

— the period between project appraisal and completion should be reduced to a 
minimum, with provision made for estimated inflation that might occur in 
project costs during the interval; 

— direct balance of payments assistance and commodity aid could be more 
elTective than project aid—for example, in situations where acute lack of 
foreign exchange is resulting in industrial plants standing idle for want of 
imported raw materials, or in critical shortages of inputs such as fertiliser 
and farm equipment in the agricultural sector; 

— donors should be more liberal in assuming the financing of local and 
recurrent costs, generally borne by the recipient country but which LDCs 
are often not able to bear; 

— LDCs should strengthen their ability to prepare projects for presentation to 
donors and their capacity for effective implementation, while donors 
should endeavour to standardise procedures among themselves in order to 
gain closer first-hand knowledge of the problems and methods of recipient 
countries. 

In the course of the meeting, several donor institutions and countries 
reaffirmed their commitment to the SNPA. The EEC regarded the SNPA as the 
‘charter of action in favour of the LDCs for the coming years’, while the US 
pointed out that it was increasingly focusing its aid on these countries, which 


' The SNPA is intended to bring about the transformation ofthe LDCs’ economies towards self- 
sustained development during the I9g0s. Third World Quarterly 4 (I) January 1982, p 23, 
contains details of the SNPA and a list of the thirty-one LDCs. 

Aurganisation, meeting, venue, date. Bissues B viewpoints 
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were now receiving more than a quarter of overall US aid. France said that it had 
doubled its official development assistance (ODA) to LDCs overthe past three 
years; Sweden announced that it had already reached the SNPA 1990 target cl 
allocating 0.15 per cent of GNP to LDCs, while Norway claimed to have 
exceeded this target. These and other countries also said that they were trying to 
improve the quality of their aid, and emphasised the importance of appropriate 
adjustment in recipient countries to maximise the effectiveness of aid. A mid¬ 
term global review of progress under the SNPA is foreseen for 1985, while a 
preliminary assessment is scheduled for UNCTAD VI at Belgrade in June 
1983.' 

• ‘We believe that the quality, appropriateness and timeliness of aid are at 
least as important as the volume itself. This meeting is important to find ways 
and means of shortening the pipeline and expediting the execution of projects 
and programmes’. Jan Pronk, Deputy Secretary-General of UNCTAD. 
UNCTAD I'ressRelease!AD/lSF/me, 11 October 1982. 


A UNCTAD—Intergovernmental Preparatory Group on Conditions for 
Registration of Ships 
Geneva, 8-26 November 1982 

■ Following its inconclusive meeting in April 1982,’ the preparatory group 
resumed its efforts to draft a set of principles governing the conditions upon which 
vessels should be accepted on national shipping registers. In the wake of 
continued disagreement, the group adopted a composite text containing 
alternative phrasings on the fundamental issues, namely: manning of ships; the 
role of Hag countries in the management of shipowning companies and vessels; 
equity participation in capital; and, identification and accountability. While 
the group was in general agreement on the need for ensuring a ‘genuine link' 
between a vessel and its flag country, the developing countries (backed by the 
communist countries and China), and the developed countries (with the 
exception of the US, which did not participate) remained divided as to what the 
elements of the link should be and whether it should be achieved through 
mandatory or voluntary measures.^ Thegroup decided to dispense with further 
preparatory meetings prior to the plenipotentiary conference scheduled for 
November 1983 to consider the adoption of an international agreement on the 
registration of ships. In the meantime, the UNCTAD secretariat is engaged in 

- fW(T/l/J/'rpjj«rifajfTAIVlNF/1390,21 October 1982. 

' Sir niril World Quarterly 4 (4) October 1982, pp 521 -2. 

' For example, on the question of manning, those developing countries which had originally 
insisted that more than SO percent of a ship's crew should be nationals ofits flag country, now 
agreed to accept ‘a significant percentage'. Arguing for a mandatory approach, developing 
countries also stated that efforts to reform the open registry system on a voluntary basis had 
failed. 
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the preparation of alternative texts for the proposed agreement, based on the 
work of the group so far.’ 


▲ UN Conference on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) 

Montego Bay, Jamaica, 6-10 December 1982 

■ Following its adoption by majority vote in April 1982, the UN Convention 
on the Law of the Sea‘wassignedonlODecemberl982byll7states together with 
the Cook Islands and the UN Council for Namibia.^ The Convention will 
remain open for signature for two years, until 9 December 1984 in Kingston, 
Jamaica, and, from 1 July 1983, at the UN headquarters in New York. Fiji 
became the first country to ratify the Convention, which will enter into force 
one year after sixty states have ratified or acceded to it. Additionally, ISO 
delegations signed the Final Act of the Third UN Conference on the Law of the 
Sea (UNCLOS lII)—theformal record ofthelalter’swork.This action does not 
bind states to the decisions of the Conference, but guarantees observer status in 
the Preparatory Commission for the Convention’s main institutions—the 
International Sea-Bed Authority and the International Tribunal for the Law of 
the Sea.* The signature of the Convention by fifty nations ensured that the 
Preparatory Commission could hold its first meeting, beginning in Kingston on 
15 March 1983. 

Prior to the signing ceremony, many speakers hailed the newConvention as a 
major achievement both in international law and diplomacy. A number of 
delegates called for non-signatories to refrain from taking unilateral actions 
contrary to the Convention. In particular, objections were raised to alleged 
attempts to establish a ‘mini-treaty’ among potential sea-bed mining countries 
in the West, aimed at mutual recognition of mining claims put forward under 
national legislation. The US repeated its opposition to the Convention’s sea¬ 
bed mining rules, on the grounds that these would restrict and inhibit private 
enterprise. Although most other parts were acceptable to the US, many 
delegates endorsed the view of UNCLOS President, Tommy T B Koh, that 
states could not ‘pick what they like and disregard what they do not like’ in the 
Convention.’ 

• ‘This Convention is like a breath of fresh air at a time of serious crisis in 
international cooperation and of retraction in the use of international 

' C/AfC7’.<OyV«j/te/faKTAD/lNF/1405,29November 1982. 

‘ DeWils are contained in TAW IForWgiaiMer/v 4 (4) October 1982, pp 619-20. 

’ The US, the UK, West Germany, Italy and Belgium were among twenty-two industrialised 
nations which object to various provisions in the Convention anddidnotsign.Japan declared its 
intention to sign at a later date. 

'Only states which have signed the Convention will be able to participate in the decisionmaking of 
the Preparatory Commission. 

’ UN Press Release SEA/514,10 December 1982. TJw Times (London) 11 December 1982, p 6. 
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machinery for the solution of world problems’. Javier Perez de Cuellar, UN 
Secretary General. UN London Weekly Summary WS/82/46, 14 December 
1982. 

The US has an extreme interest in having access to strategic metals from the 
oceans, and we will be actively pursuing how we can protect that interest in light 
of the situation in which we now find ourselves. As problems arise, we will be 
prepared to deal with them’. Thomas A Clingan, US representative at 
UNCLOS. /HT. 8 December 1982, p 4. 

‘Any attempt by any state to mine the resources of the deep sea-bed outside the 
Convention will earn the universal condemnation of the international 
community and will incur grave political and legal consequences’, Tommy T B 
Koh, UNCLOS President. IHT, 13 December 1982, p 3. 


▲ UN( TAD—Meeting of Governmental Experts on the Transfer, Applica¬ 
tion and Development of Technology in the Energy Sector 
Geneva, 25 October-2 November 1982 

■ Governmental experts from sixty-two countries adopted a set of 
conclusions and recommendations stressing the need to improve the access of 
developing countries to existing energy technology and to improve their 
technological capacity in that sector. Emphasising’mutual benefit’ as a guiding 
principle ol' international cooperation, the conclusions outline three priority 
action areas: firstly, implementation of the ‘Nairobi Programme of Action for 
the Development and Utilisation of New and Renewable Sources of Energy',*“ 
as representing an interna tiunally agreed set of policy measures relating to these 
sources; secondly, negotiation of petroleum exploration contracts involving 
developing countries on the basis of‘mutually agreed, beneficial and optimum 
terms and conditions particularly with a view towards optimum transfer of all 

Adiiplcd at Ihe I IN t onCcrcncc on New and Renewable SourccsofF.ncrgy at Nairobi from 10-21 
August IV# I (see Conlcrence report: A/rONF. I(X)/11). The central purposeoftheprogramme 
is ‘to promote concerted action in the contcal of the energy transition, the development and 
ulilisulion of new and renewable sources of energy with a view to helping meet future overall 
energy requirements, especially those of developing countries'. SpeciHc objectives include: 
iniernulional cooperation in the research and development of energy technologies and in their 
transfer both to and between developing countries; the mobilisation of greater financial 
resources from developed countries, international institutions and the private sector for the 
ilcvelopmcnl of energy sources in the T'hird World at the national, subregional, regional and 
international levels: international provision fur the exchange of information and training of 
manpower, particularly in developing countries; support for the objectives and priorities 
established by developing countries in the context of their national policy and planning 
processes; and. support for cooperative efforts among developing countries in the energy sector. 
I'he programme outlines five broad policy areas for concerted action: energy assessment and 
planning; research, development and demonstration; transfer, adaptation and application of 
mature technologies; information flows; and, education and training. 
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ypes of technology (e.g., geological, geophysical and drilling and other 
echniques) to developing countries’; thirdly, accordance of ‘appropriate 
ittention’ in arrangements for power plant procurement involving developing 
x)untries to the long-term technological needs of these countries. Developing 
;ountries are speciflcally recommended to formulate ‘comprehensive tech- 
lology policies in planning the development of thcenergyscctor’.including the 
ixamination of arrangements for the supply of energy technology, the 
icceleration of skilled manpower formation, and the promotion of research 
md development programmes. They are also recommended to strengthen 
;ooperative links between themselves; for example, in the procurement and 
nanagement of power plant equipment and in the promotion of new and 
cnewable energy technology. Developed countries are called upon to 
mcourage the transfer of energy technology to developing countries through 
x)th private and public sector channels, and to make a greater number of their 
projects suited to the needs of these countries." Surendra Patel, Director of 
UNCTAD’s Technology Division, said that the complementarity of North- 
South interests was shown by the fact that the South was the source of more than 
60 per cent of the North’s energy—overall, the South produced three times as 
much energy as it consumed—while the dominant share of energy technology 
was held by the North. The problem was to ensure sufficient access to this know¬ 
how in order to enable developing countries to deal with the three or four-fold 
increase in energy requirements that they would be facing over the next twenty 
years.'^ 

• As distinct from the ‘prevailing cluttered myopic perception of the energy 
issue in terms of prices, balance of payments and conflicts of interest’, the 
documents presented to the meeting aimed to encourage ‘a vision in which 
developing and developed nations alike would find a considerable identity of 
interest’. Surendra Patel, Director of UNCTAD’s Technology Division. 
UNCTAD Press Release TAD/INF/1392,27 October 1982. 


" Fnr example, in the case of oil exploration, a member of the UNCTAD secretariat reported that 
out of 600 contract summaries studied in the preparation of the meeting's main paper, only 53 
contained provisions for training of local staff and only 22 mentioned employment of nationals 
while hardly any stipulated that certain services and equipment should be purchased in the 
country itself. 

VNCTAli Press Release TAD/INF/1392,27 October 1982, and TAD/INF/1397,3 November 
1982. The main document prepared by the UNCTAD secretariat for the meeting. The Energy 
Sector in Developing Countries: Issues in the Transfer, ApplicationandDevelopment ofTechnology 
(TD/B/C.6/AC.9/2,19 August 1982), contains treatment of three issues: transfer of technology 
for oil exploration; power plant procurement policy and development; and, transfer of 
renewable energy technology. Each of these issues is also the subject of separate papers: 
TD/B/C.6/AC.9/5. 19 August 1982, TD/B/C.6/AC.9/3, 6 SepUmber 1982, and TD/B/ 
C.6/AC.9/4,20 August 1982 respectively. 
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▲ UNCTAD—Committee on Transfer of Technology 
Geneva, 29 November-10 December 1982 

■ Intensive negotiations ended in compromises on a number of divisive 
issues facing UNCTAD’s eighty-nation Committee on Transfer of Tech¬ 
nology. The main item discussed was a strategy for the technological 
transformation of developing countries, aimed at strengthening the domestic 
technological capacity of the latter, and restructuring the legal environment in 
which the transfer of technology takes place. Developingand developed market 
economy countries were divided on the conclusions of the UNCTAD 
secretariat's document on this subject,*' in which national action is discussed, 
as well as the scope for North-South and South-South cooperation, and action 
to be taken by the international community. While the Director ofUNCTAD’s 
Technology Division, Surendra Patel, and the Group of 77 (G77), held that 
developing countries had laid the foundations for a substantial technological 
transformation," reservationsexpressedby Western delegates reflected doubts 
about both the possibility of achieving independence in terms of scientific and 
technological development, and ‘the presumption that a legalistic approach 
will generate greater transfer of technology’. The Committee eventually 
resolved to submit this document to UNCTAD VI, in June 1983, as had been 
requested by the G77, but rejected the latter’s request that a working group be 
set up by UNCI AD VI to consider the report. 

North-South differences were also evident in respect of follow-up action to 
the earlier expert meetings on the transfer, application and development of 
technology in the food processing, capital goods, and energy sectors.*' While 
the G77 called for funher expert meetings to be convened, developed country 
delegations argued that the work of these groups impinged directly on that of 
other UN bodies." In the event, the Committee endorsed the three groups’ 
recommendations, and decided to set upa sessional committee to report in 1984 
on the work carried out by the UNCTAD Secretariat towards their 
implementation. 

On the issue of common approaches to laws and regulations on the transfer 
and acqui.sition of technology, the Committee debated an UNCTAD 
secretariat document" linking concrete proposals to the potential harmoni- 


" Strategy lor the Technological Tran.iformalion of Developing Couniries (TI3/B/C'.6/90, 2} 
September 1982). 

'' According to Surendra Patel, the developing countries had increased their share of world 
industrial output from S per cent to 20 percent between I9S0 and 1980; theirGNPhadrisen rivc- 
fold, their industrial output len-t'old. their capital formation twelve-fold, and their skill 
formation by sixteen times. 

" See above and T’Airi/tforUyiiarter/ySfUJanuary 1982,pp 153-5. 

Ihe Pood and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), the UN Industrial Development Organisation 
(UNIDO), and the bodies to be established as a follow-up to theNairobiConferenceonNewand 
Renewable Sources of Energy. 

" DocumentTD/B/C .6/91, TOctober 1982. 
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sation of such laws and regulations. In contrast to the G 77, which favoured the 
pursuit of Hrm action based on the study, Western delegates maintained that ' 
neither restrictive nor harmonised legislation would ensure greater effective¬ 
ness in the transfer of technology. It was agreed that the views of relevant UN 
bodies should be sought oh the UNCTAD document, and that further studies 
on national laws should be prepared for future consideration by the 
Committee. 

Concerning the economic, commercial, and developmental aspects of 
industrial property in the transfer of technology to developing countries—the 
subject of an expert meeting in February 1982"—the Committee recom¬ 
mended that the UNCTAD secretariat continue to study the effects of new 
patent policies in relation to the transfer of technology, direct foreign 
investment, and industrial development. It also suggested that a further group 
of experts on the subject be convened. On the feasibility of measuring human 
resource flows, the Committee was unable to agree on a text regarding the 
follow-up to the earlier deliberations of an expert group," and remitted both 
the G77’s text and that of the developed market economy countries to the next 
.session of the UNCTAD Trade and Development Board in April 1983.^“ 


A UNCTAD—Committee on Invisibles and Financing Relating to Trade 
Geneva, 13-17 December 1982 

■ Representatives from eighty countries adopted four resolutions relating to 
the role of insurance as a factor in the economic development of Third World 
countries. The first of these, dealing with motor insurance, recognises that the 
adverse performance of this sector in many developing countries represents a 
major problem for their emerging insurance industries, and invites these 
countries to consider implementing measures recommended in the UNCTAD 
secretariat’s study on this subject.^' The second resolution, concerning life 
insurance, recommends that Third World governments take steps to ensure 
that technical reserves and guarantee depr^its of life insurance companies and 
life reinsurance business, be invested in the country where the premium income 


" See Third IVorld Quarterly 4 (3) 2 a\y 1982, p 407. 

'* See Third World Quarterly 5 (I) January 1983. pp 148-50. 

UNCTAD Press Release TAD/INF/1407, 1 Dewraber 1982, TAD/INF/1409,8 December 
1982, and TAD/INF/1410,13 December 1982. 

' UNCTAD document TD/B/C.3/I76, 8 Oaober 1982, and Supplement 1, 13 July 1982. 
According to this study, public authorities are frequently holding premiums at artificially low 
levels, with the result that loss ratios of up to 180 per cent and higher are occurring in some 
developing countries. While recognising that in low-income countries, governments hesitate to 
raise premiums for fear that this might encourage driving without insurance, the study criticises 
the practice of refusing premium increases on the supposition that the deficit can be recouped 
from other insurance activities. 


-'t 
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arises, taking into account the risks involved, as well as the adequacy of security, 
liquidity, and income. It requests the UNCTAD Secretary-General to prepare 
studies on measures that developing countries could adopt to make life 
insurance products more flexible for policy holders, and more competitive with 
other savings media.” Thethird resolution refers to the UNCTADsecretariat’s 
study on loss prevention in marine cargo,^^ and recommends that developing 
countries consider the adoption of measures in it which fit their own situation. 
The final resolution requests the UNCTAD Secretariat to conduct a further 
.study on the possible impact of‘captive’ insurance companies on the operation 
of domestic insurance markets in developing countries. A draft resolution 
submitted by the Group of 77 on insurance for aid-financed projects was 
deferred for discussion at a later mecting.^^ 

• It is important that insurance systems be ‘really adapted to the 
fundamental needs of developing countries; they must respect their culture and 
milieu and not be a simple copy of what is what is done in industrialised 
countries’. Guy I evie. Chief of UNCTAD’s Special Programme on Insurance. 
UNCTAD Press Releasel^Dm?/\A\\ 15 December 1982. 


▲ International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

Twelfth Plenipotentiary Conference 
Nairobi, 28 September-6 November 1982 

■ The ITU, founded in 1865, is the UN specialised agency responsible for 
promoting and upholding international agreement in telecommunications and 
for furthering the development of telecommunication networks and services 
worldwide. The main outcome of the present conference, attended by 147 of the 
ITU’s 157 member nations, was the signature of a revised International 


An UNCTAD document (iealmg with life insurance (TAD/B/C.3/177,7 September 1982) was 
submitted to the meeting. Guy Levic, Chief ofllNCTAD’s Special Programme on Insurance, 
no led a fundamentuldincrcncc between developed countries, whereanindividuali.stic approach 
prevails, and Third World couiilnes, where family or clan solidarity providessecurity'atamuch 
lower price than any insurance policy’. Therefore, life insurance in developing countries would 
have a role to play among the belter off sections of the population, or in cities, where family 
.solidarity has been eroded. 

•' UNCTAD document TD/B/C.3/162/Supp.l, 3 August 1982. This study states that loss 
prevention as a basic element of risk management bears not only upon the economy of the 
insurance sector, but also on the general economic interests of developing countries. As it also 
benefits the international community, it is reasonable that its costs besharedbyall beneficiaries. 

" UNCTAD Hrens Release TAD/INF/1413. 15 December 1982, and TAD/lNF/1415, 20 
December 1982. Seealso UNCTAD document TD/B/C.3/17g.27October 1982, which presents 
an overall view of developments in the insurance Held in developing countries in 1980-81. 
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( Telecommiuikatioa Convention,which will enter intoforce on 1 January 1984. 
Another prominent item of discussion, the expansion of the ITU’s technical 
cooperation and assistance activities, led to decisions on the following; the 
carrying out of studies on ways of improving the effectiveness of ITU assistance 
to developing countries; the establishment of a special voluntary programme 
for technical cooperation designed to meet the telecommunication needs of 
developing countries; recognition of the need to ensure higher priority in 
investment and aid programmes for telecommunications;^* and, the issue of 
guidelines concerning training and education and the application of science and 
telecommunication technology in the interests of the Third World. 

As part of the programme for ‘World Communications Year’ during 1983, 
the conference decided to set up an ‘Independent International Commission for 
Worldwide Telecommunications Development’ to examine the prospects for 
^ future international technical cooperation and transfer of resources, and to 
recommend methods for stimulating the development of telecommunications 
in the Third World, with the goal of self-reliance in mind. One of the most 
contentious issues on the conference agenda, an Arab sponsored resolution to 
exclude Israel from ITU meetings, resulted in the US threatening to suspend its 
financial contributions to the ITU. The conference eventually adopted a 
compromise resolution condemning ‘without appeal the continuing violation 
by Israel of international law’ and ‘the massacres of Palestinian and Lebanese 
civilians’, and instructing the ITU’s Secretary-General ‘to assist Lebanon in 
reestablishing those telecommunication facilities destroyed during Israel’s 
invasion... ’ The next plenipotentiary conference of the ITU is scheduled to be 
held in Paris between January and April 1989.^’ 


The ITC is the text governing the activities of the ITU. Articlc3 stipulates that the main purposes 
of the Union are: (a) to maintain and extend international cooperation for theimprovement and 
rational use of telecommunications of all kinds; (b) to promote the development of technical 
faulities and their must cfTicient operation, with a view to improving the cfTiciency of 
telecommunication services, increasing their usefulness, and making them, so far as possible, 
generally available to the public:(c)toharmonise the actions of nationsintheattainment of those 
common ends. Specific responsibilities include: the allocation of radio frequencies to avoid 
harmful interference between radio stations of diiTeient countries and thecoor^nalion of elTorts 
to eliminate such interference; fostering the creation, development and improvement of 
telecommunication equipment and networks in developing countries; and, the publication of 
information on telecommunications for the benefit oflTU members. Thepresentrevisionstothe 
Convention were of a mainly procedural rutore, concerning election methods, member 
contributions, and financial ceilings for the 1980s. Arabic was adopted as an official language of 
the ITU. 

Patrick Jenkin, British Secretary of State for Industry, told the conference that 90 per cent of the 
world's existing telephones arc concentrated in only IS per cent of ITU member countries. 

” /Tl/WeitAefeiMelTU/82-16,9November 1982. TheCirarif/aa(London),30September I982,p 
19. 
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▲ World Intellectual Property Organisation (WIPO) 

Diplomatic Conference on the Revision of the Paris Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property (Third Session—First and Second 
Parts)’* 

(ieneva, 4-30 October and 23-27 November 1982 

■ Preceded by five years of preparatory meetings, this conference was 
convened for the purpose of revising and updating the Paris Convention of 1883, 
which is administered within the framework of WIPO. Last revised in 
Stockholm in 1967. this convention is the basic legal instrument governing 
international relations in thefield of patents,trademarks, designs, indications 
of source, appellations of origin, and protection against unfair competition. 
The proposals submitted to the conference reflected primarily the desire of 
'Ihird World countries to obtain special treatment in respect of certain 
comlitions griverning industrial property rights. The most contentious of 
several unrcsolvcil issues concerned the proposed revision of Article 5A of the 
Pans Convention, which contains provisions concerning failure to work a 
patented invention and cotnpulsory licences. Whereas the Paris Convention 
allows patent holders a commercial monopoly for their inventions, siibjctf to 
certain conditions.•"'Third World governments were seeking provisions to give 
them the right to take over and manufacture on an exclusive basisany patented 
invention where the origiiiitl patent holder had failed to produce it in a given 
sountiy within thirty ntonths of receivinga patent. The US Administration, 
supported by I'S, Japanese iind l-uropean industry, opposed such a reform on 
the gioiinds that it woultl allow developing countries to expropriate inventors’ 
private pro|H-rty, and would enshrine the principle of confiscation in 
Intel nattonal law. Alternatively, it might well reduce the willingness of 
companies to invest in developing countries which claimed the right to 
confiscate their patents. .Mthough a compromise solution worked out in 
October 1981 had been supported by the majority of developed country 
governments,'"this and other matters" were again deferred, to a fourth session 


I 111’ lirsl ami si-miut sc-ssuins ol itic ttiptnmalicl'iinlcrcncc were held at ticneva in March 1980 
.iiiil .11 Naiiiibi 111 I tclnbcr 198 J rcs(X'ilivcl>. 

' Umlcr llic I’.iris t'liiivcntiim. palciil-hoklcrs are obliged to publish details ol their invcniinns 
wiilim sigiialors comilrics, subject to them not being copied for profil. Member countries may 
also disc lose mlorm.ition to other nianuraclurers where ihe original patent-holder has neglected 
to produce a p.ilented invention. 

" Ihc .lap.iiu-sc and West I'.nropc,in governments argued that, since developing countries could 
liiul other means of granlnig cxeliisivc liecnccs to manufacture a foreign company's patented 
invention, delining the eondilions under which such licences might be granted would afford 
WeMern inventors greater protection. 

' Other outsi.inding matters included proposals relating to those sect ions of the Hans Convention 
ilc.ihng with inventors’ certificates, protcvtion of geographical indicalions, and preferential 
Irealnienl lor nationals ol devciopingcouniries in respect of lees and lime limits. At the first part 
ot the present conference, a revised text was adopted for that part of the Convention which 
piohihits the use ot names of stales as trademarks. 
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of the conference to be convened (at an unspecified date) bet ween October 1983 
and March 1984.” 


▲ Human Rights Committee (Seventeenth Session) 

Geneva, 11-29 October 1982 

■ The UN Human Rights Committee was established to monitor compli¬ 
ance with the obligations set out underthe International Covenant on Civiland 
Political Rights.” The committee meets periodically to consider reports by the 
governments of the states which are parties to the Covenant on the manner in 
which civil and political rights recognised by the latter arc protected in these 
countries. The present meeting examined reports by the governments of 
Mexico, Iceland and Australia, and decided to send reminders to other states 
whose reports were overdue, namely Zaire (due in 1978), the Dominican 
Republic (1979), India, Gambia, Trinidad and Tobago (1980),and lil Salvador 
and Sri l.anka (1981). It was widely felt by the committee that greater pressure 
could be exerted on offending countries by focusing public attention on their 
failure to adhere to the obligations of the Covenant. ’■* 


A United Nations Educational, .Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) 

Fourth Extraordinary Session of the General Conference 
Paris, 22 November-.3 December 1982 

■ Delegations from 158 countries approved UNESCO's Draft Medium 
Term Plan for 1984-89, which contains guidelines on the Organisation’s main 
aims and strategies for the six year period, 'nic Draft, already examined by the 
UNESCO Executive Board, includes an analysis of global problems, and the 
outlinesof thirteen major programmes of action,covering/ntcro/iathcfields of 
education, information, culture, science and technology, and human rights. 

The programme entitled ‘Communication in the Serviceof Man’, which aims 
to facilitate both the procurement and dis.semination of information 
worldwide, provoked a series of widely publicised confrontations between 
Western delegations and those of I he Third World and Soviet Bloc. I n response 


'' W/PO Press Release fio, 20,4 October 1982, No. 21.1 November 1982, and No. 22.29 November 
1982. IHT(lnternalional Herald Trihune) 6 October 1982, p 9. 

" Adopted m December 1966 and operational since March 1976 by when it had received the 
required minimum of thirty-five ralitlcalions. The Covenant consists of treaty provisions, 
establishing a legal obligation on stales parlic.s to protect the civil and political rights of every 
individual without discrimination as to race, sex, language or religion. As at this meeting, 
seventy-two states had ratified it. 

“ UN Press Release, HR/1271,6 October 1982. and ICR/1289,29 ffetober 1982. 
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to the renewed call of developing countries for a new world information order, 
aimed at ending the dominance of Western news organisations in the 
international flow of information. Western delegates stated that efforts to 
redresMhis imbalance must not prejudicefreedomofthe press or the free flowof 
information.” In spite of some sixty amendments to this section of the text. 
Western delegations failed to change substantially an assertion that the 
international community should concern itself with the ‘content’ of news 
messages. The revised phrasing, which refers to the community's interest in 
such messages ‘and what they .say*, was still perceived by the West as an 
invitation to censorship. Against Soviet oppo.sition (with some Third World 
support), phrases were inserted into the text condemning censorship and 
slating that the ‘mass media could make an important contribution in 
scrutinising all actions which might lead to abuse of power‘“. 

Human rights emerged as another contentious issue of debate, mainly over a 
section of the Draft which referred to ‘equality’ between individual human 
rightsand collective rights. The West insi.stedonthedeletion of this .sentence, on 
the grounds that it could be invoked byaulhoritarian regimesseckinglocurtail 
individual human rights in the name of collective rights. The Draft's concern 
with human rights relates largely to the ‘elimination of prejudice, intolerance, 
lacisin and 

four programmes dealing with aspects of education in specific contexts are 
geared to UNESCO’s goal of strengthening and encouraginggreaier equity of 
knowledge and know-how worldwide. The programmes aim to ensure the 
continued tiaining of education personnel, to assist in the preparation of 
indltidiials m making an active contribution to society, tostrengthen domestic 
eliorts in research and training (including access to scientific and technical 
inlorinalion), :ind to promote ‘the development in all countries of infrastruc¬ 
tures, dat:i bases, data banks and information networks which would make it 
possible to control information and ensure useraccess to it’. Two programmes 
rehitmg to development strategies and science and technology, which retied 
UNf'SCO'sgoal of facilitating change and transition in societies, emphasise the 
neeil to create conditions favourable to endogenous development. A 
programme on the environment aims to tackle the problems of the protection, 
management, and development of the environment and its resources. The 
programme entitled ‘(’ulture and the Future’ places culture firmly within the 
socio-economic development process, and links cultural cooperation to the 
development of new relationships between nations. Aware that many nations 
consider the Draft Medium-'rerm Plan too interventionist, UNESCO’s 
Directoi-Cieneral, .Amadou Mahtar M'Bow, emphasised that its implementa¬ 
tion would be in consultation with member states, and carried out according to 

“ Till- ns Congress threatened Uiwilhdraw US finiineial suppiirt for UNESCO,about onequarter 

ot its$l 79mn budget for I9K2-.3, if measures which it considers limit press freedom were adopted. 
" I lie Soviet delegation vehemently retused a stronger version according the prc.ss a role in 

sciLiliniMiig ilie ‘activities ol aulliorilies'. 
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the needs of individual countries. A preci.se programme for 1984 and 1985 has to 
be ratified by UNESCO’s General Assembly in summer 1983.” 

# ‘The communications industry, the development of “transnational” news 
agencies, the evolution ofelectronicinfoimation.systems, the billionsexpended 
on pioneering the advancement of space and computer technology, all serve 
and continue to serve as a means of political, commercial, social and cultural 
dominance of the world by the developed nations'. Christopher A Nascimento, 
former Guyanese Information Minister. 77/729 November I982,p5. 

‘A concern for what messages say can too easily be translated intojudgements 
about these messages, and then from there it would be only one step to trying to 
control their content through censorship of the worst sort'. Elkin Taylor, US 
delegate to the UNESCO conference. TAeT/'/nei (London) 4 December 1982, p 
5. 


▲ Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

Eighty-Second Council Session 
Rome, 22 November-3 December 1982 

■ The forty-nine nation FAO Council called for renewed efforts towards 
ensuring global food security and agricultural development in the Third World. 
While world food production had increased by 3 percent in 1981 andby 1.5 per 
cent in 1982, the Council noted, the gains were unevenly distributed, with 
continued shortages in some countries and vast surpluses in others.’* Given the 
ample state of cereal stocks and current low prices, it suggested that action be 
taken to build up the reserves of food-deficient countries. FAO Director- 
General, Edouard Saouma, called for a 'dramatic new initiative’ (such as a 
k minimum global food programme) to resolve the paradox of persistent hunger 
despite abundant harvests. He warned against the steady deterioration in 
agricultural development aid, and emphasised the value of multilateral 
assistance in the promotion of ‘inter-country collaboration in vital fields such 
as animal disease, crop protection, fisheries management and development, 
and re.search'. He also stressed the need for price incentives for Third World 


" VNESCO Draft Medium-Term Plan /9«->-/9#9.4XC/4.Parii, mi.UNESCO Press Rekaie^o. 
75, November 1982; WT 22 November 1982, p 5, and 4-5 December 1982, p 2; The Economist 
(London) II December 1982, p69. 

'* Particular concern was expressed about I'oixl production in Xsia and the bar bast and persistent 
rood shortages and emergencies in sub-Saharan Africa. The FAO monihly publication, Eomi 
Outlook, reported in December 1982 that the per capita cereal production of sixty-nine low- 
income developing countries had fallen by 3 percent in 1982, despite an increase m the global 
grain harvest. The decline was attributed to particularly severe falls in production in thirty-thrc-c 
of these countries, ranging from 7 per cent to 15 per cent. 
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farmers to enable them to produce more food, and announced that a major 
study on this question would be carried out by 1984-5.” 

• Recent world food production ‘gives the lie to fears that the world cannot 
feed itself, or to scorns that the dc velopingcountries cannot make the necessary 
efforts to increase their food production. It underlines the wisdom of giving 
more support to developing countries in their efforts to produce more food’. 
Ldouard Saouma, Director-Cieneral of the I-AO. FAO Press Release 82/96 
CL/1, 22 November 1982. 


A Interntitional Conference on Assistance to Chad 
(ieneva, 29-30 November 1982 

■ 'fins conference was convened at the request of the General Asscmbly^^for 
tlic purpose of obtaining inlcrnational support for the ‘reconstruction, 
rehabilitation and development' of Chad. Delegations from twenty-nine 
countries were pre.sent, along with observers from six countries, and 
representatives from twenty-two specialised agencies and UN organisations, 
twenty-seven intergovernmental and nongovernmental organisations, and five 
financial institutions.^' The conference served both to highlight the pressing 
economic needs of Chad and to emible new pledges of assistance to be made. 
International agencies testified to the almost complete breakdown of the 
country's infrastructure, while a message from Chad’s ruler, Hissene Habre, 
likened the a.ssislaiice reqitired to a 'mini-Marshall Flan'. Priorities cited 
included tackling emergencies in food, health'*^ and education, reorganisation 
of Chad's administration, and the complete reconstruction of its banking 
system. At the end of the conference, pledges of new aid totalled an estimated 
$17.Smn—about half the .$37()mn requested by Chad for the implementation of 
its medium-term programme.'" 


" / Id Vi'i. i Ki-husc S2/%('t7t. 22 November l'»»2. K2/»'>Ct./2, .t December l9K2,and 82/99 
f()/t4.M)eeember 19X2. 

IIN (ii’iiLTiil Assembly RcsululiunITOcccmber 1981. 

Alihou^li invoivcki in ilic organisation of the conference, the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAl 1 ) declined an invitation to particiftatc So as to remain ncutrar, accordinglu UN sources. 

I he conlerence nv.is onginullv lo have taken place in Nairobi on 15 and 16 June 1982, hut was 
jxistponed lollowing the overthrow ol the government ofGoukouni Oueddei by IILssbne Habre 
on 7 lune I9H2. (See O.AU meeting below in respect of the disputed legitimate government in 
Chad). 

*' The conlerence was told that C'hadN cereal production covered only about one third of the 
aiuntry's requirements, with an estimated deficit of 192,000 tonnes. Child mortality was said to 
eu’oed 50 percent in certain areas. National income per capita, estimated at $120 per annum in 
1978-9 was now pul at 

•' ficlcau' I CVII5, 29 November 1982, BCVII7, 29 November 1982. and EC/118, I 

LKs-’cmher 1982; 4JrUa{i ondon) 13Dea-mbcr 1982, pp .3202-3. 
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GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) 


▲ Thirty-Eighth Session of the Contracting Parties 
Geneva, 24-29 November 1982 

■ GATT’s eighty-eight contracting parties met at ministerial level for the 
first time since 1973 (when the Tokyo Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
was launched), with the aim of renewing their commitment to free trade and 
averting a widespread return to protectionism/^ Five days of protracted and 
mostly acrimonious negotiations ended in the adoption of a seventeen-page 
compromise declaration covering, inter alia, protectionism, agriculture, 
safeguards, settlement of disputes, and trade in services—the main areas of 
disagreement during almost a year of preparatory meetings/’ Although 
adopted by consensus, several developing countries expressed dissatisfaction 
with the declaration, as did Australia, which disassociated itself with the entire 
text, and the EEC, which issued a separate declaration on agriculture. 

The opening paragraphs of the ministerial declaration, devoted to 
protectionism per se, finished as a general commitment to abide by existing 
GATT rules and regulations. Developing countries, the US, Australia and 
.Fapan had sought to obtain an affirmation of collective political will tohalt the 
trend toward protectionism, including policies of ‘standstill’ and ‘roll-back’, 
aimed at the dismantling of existing protectionist practices and a moratorium 
on new ones. Developing countries were particularly critical in respect of the 
North’s intensification of trade barriers against their exports, which 
UNCTAD’s Secretary-General, Gamani Corea, described as ‘discretionary 
and di.scriminatory’. The EEC countrie.s, on the other hand, maintained their 
position that the political pressures a.ssociatcd with the recession made the 
present time inopportune and unrealistic for substantial new commitments.'"' 
ITie eventual compromise wording accordingly fell considerably short of the 
hopes and expectations of the majority. The main outcome was a pledge ‘to 
make determined efforts to ensure that trade policies and measures are 
consistent with GATT principles and rules’, ‘to resist protectionist pressuresin 
the formulation and implementation of national trade policy’, and ‘to make 


“ I'he proposal to hoU the session at ministerial level was made by the GATT‘s Consultative 
Group of Eighteen in June 1981 and adopted unanimously by the contracting parties at their 
meeting in November 1981. According to this decision, the main purpose of the meeting was ‘to 
examine the functioning of the multilateral trading system, and to reinforce the common ctl'orls 
of the contracting parties to support and improve the system for the benefit of all nations'. 

" A preparatory committee for the meeting was set up by thcG ATP C'ouncil in December 19X1, for 
the purpose of drawing up an agenda and a ministerial declaration. 

■“ The French Trade Minister, Michel Joberl, was said to have been the most ardent exponent of 
this view. 
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determined efforts toavoid measures which would limitordistort international 
trade’^^ 

The most intractable and acrimonious dispute to emerge at the meeting 
centred on efforts by the US, Australia, and the developing countries to forge 
agreement on a timetable for the assimilation of agriculture into the GATT 
multilateral trading system. The US, which called for the progressive 
dismantling of F.nC export restitutions'** on agricultural products, threatened 
to retaliate with a full-scale agricultural trade war by dumping large quantities 
of its own surplus priKluce on the world market. RFC countries argued that 
agricultural subsidies had nut been outlawed under the Tokyo Round 
negotiations during the 1970s, and were not negotiable at pre.sent.*'* Against 
strong liliC opposition, the decision was taken toestablisha GATT committee 
on agriculiuie, open to all members, to study ‘all measures affecting trade, 
market access .,. competition and supply in agricultural products', including 
export subsidies and other forms of assistance prejudicial to the interests of 
(iA TI members. The committee will report periodically and make recom¬ 
mendations lor consideration at the annual meeting of GATT in 1984. Having 
lailed to have the text amended,'" the FliC Commission agreed to accept the 
idea of the work programme only ‘on the undertaking that it is not a 
commitment to any new negotiation or obligation in relation to agricultural 
products'. Although several delegations expressed disappointment, William 
brock, the I IS trade lepresentative. held that the EFC had implicitly agreed to 
negotiate on agriculture by accepting the overall conference document, while 
Arthur Dunkel, GA i r’s Secretary-General, maintained that the declaration 
was now part of international law. 

An issue on which Third World delegations were unwilling to make major 
concessions concerned the future of GATT’s safeguard clause, which entitles 
governments to protect domestic indu.stry against damagingsurgesofimports. 
Faced with F'l'X' proposals to negotiate a system of selective safeguards,” 
developing countries advocated a return to the traditional discipline of Article 


■' 111 .1 Hp.ii.ilc lo make ihe ITC pc»Mtion ‘absoliilcly elcar on certain points', the P-FC’ 

Thc'C odimunitycfnisidmthiNiindertaking tomean that itsbeKtcfTorts will 
be (.lepioveJ to itNoui taking such ineasurcN*. 

riie nuvhaiiisni unJer (he I l-.("s Common Agncullurul Policy by which ugricultural exporters 
rccei\e I lie dillcrciicv between ihc l’!F(*\guaramccdpriccfora product and iis(invariably lower) 
wi'rld niarkel price. Third part) prtHJucers and exporters allege that EEC farmers accordingly 
jiosbess a disproportionate and unlair share of the world market. 

*'* Denmark, Ireland, Trance, and Italy wcrc^aid to have been the most strongly opposed. West 
(ierm.iny and the UK did not formally declare themselves against negotiations on agricultural 
Mtbsiilies 

I he wfirding reportedly favoured by the TT.C was: \.. to ensure in the agricultural sector, both 
lor the market access and lor export compctitiun, the full operation ot the relevant O AIT rules, 
provisions and disciplines init'raha through ihcir common interpretation. To this end, a major 
two-vear work programme shall be undertaken’. 

'' I'his issue was a major piece of unfinished business from the Tokyo Round,during which it was 
argued that governments would more willingly accept wide-ranging trade liberalisation if 
.saieguard measures could he taken selectively.' 
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XIX of GATT, meaning that import curbs would have to be applied universally 
and on a temporary basis only. Apart from fears of a systematic attack on their 
most competitive products (as had happened to textile exports under the 
Multifibre Arrangement), developing countries argued that they, unlike the 
North, were not in a position to retaliate against selective curbs with tit-for-tat 
measures. The issue was effectively deferred, and a committee set uptodraft an 
understanding on safeguard rules” for adoption at GATT’s next annual 
meeting in 1983. EEC delegates, who supported the study, maintained that it 
contained nothing which bound the EEC to surrender the use of selective 
import controls when necessary. 

The section of the declaration relating to the settlement of disputes is one of 
its most comprehensive, but provides only for a marginal tightening of GATT 
procedures in this respect.” The EEC successfully opposed the adoption of 
tougher proposals sponsored by the US and others, which were aimed at 
making it more difficult for countries to block dispute hearings or defy 
adjudication rulings when found guilty of acting illegally under GATT. 

The most contentious North-South issue on the meeting's agenda was the US 
proposal, backed by the EEC and Japan, forthe incorporation of international 
trade in services into theframeworkofGATT.”Concernedal the vulnerability 
of their infant service industries vis-d-vis Western enterprise, including the 
potential for take-overs by multinational companies, developing countries 
sought to have any substantial new initiative excluded from the final 
declaration. Under strong US pressure,” it was eventually agreed that ‘each 
contracting party with an interest in services' would undertake a ‘national 
examination of the i.ssues in this sector’. On the insistence of developing 
countries, it was left vague as to whetherany follow-up work would be carried 


’’ llie undcrslanding is to include (he following elements: '(I) transparency; (2) coverage; (3) 
objective criteria for action including the concept of serious injury or threat thereof; (4) 
temporary nature, degressivity and structural adJustnient:(S)compcn.sationandretaliatiun;and 
(6) notirication, consultation, multilateral surveillance and dispute settlement with particular 
reference to the role and functions of the safeguards committee'. 

' ‘ The procedures, contained in Articles XXII and XXIII ofGA'IT.providethat trading nations in 
dtspute must consult with one another. In the event of bilateral negotiations breaking down, the 
procedure increasingly used has been for the GATTCouncil to establish a panel of independent 
experts to examine the dispute and report its findings to the Council. (Many cases arc resolved 
bilaterally before (he case ever reaches (he Council). This system is said to be slow and 
cumbersome and, because it is based on consensus, provides endless opportunities for delay. A 
guilty party can also lobby others to prevent agreement on the establishment of a panel, (hereby 
effectively politicising the disputes procedure. One of the 'framework' agreements reached 
during the Tokyo Round was an Understanding on Notification. Consultation, Dispute 
Settlement and Surveillance in GATT. This was designed toclarify and strengthen GATT rules 
on dispute settlement, especially as regards the use of panels. 

" For example, insurance, shipping, banking, airlines, advertising, information, Film-making and 
tourism. The US used as an argument the fact that services represented only about 4 per cent of 
world trade when CiATT was signed in 1947, compared to 30 per cent today (valued at around 
$600 bn in 1981). 

" US manipulation of Argentine and Brazilian financial problems was said to have initiated the 
break-up of a common front among Third World countries on this matter. 
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out within GATT or in other agencies such as UNCTAD, where issues are 
treated within the context of Third World development. Following exchanges 
of information 'in such international organisations as GATT’, the contracting 
parties will consider at their sc.ssion in 1984 whether any‘multilateral action’in 
services is ‘appropriate and desirable'. 

Among eighteen subject areas covered by the final declaration, there were 
other undertakings relating to North-South trade, quantitative restrictions and 
non-tariff barriers, textiles and clothing, trade in tropical products, and export 
credit provisions for capital goods. Although acclaimed by some as a modest 
succe.ss, at least twenty-three delegations were .said to have expressed 
reservations on different parts of the document. Australia, which referred to it 
as a ‘papering over’ exercise, declared that it was ‘not able loassociatc itself with 
this document and reluctantly cannot accept that, in itself, it represents a 
successful and adequate outcome from this meeting’.''’ 

# ‘The trading system is still intact. Despite overwhelming economic and 
political pressures, eighty-eight nations have met and moved forward more 
than jtist a few inches'. William Brock, chief US trade representative. I mani ial 
Times (London) .^0 November 1982, p 6. 

‘The liliC virtually folded its hands and said ... “as far as the world is 
eoncerned, wo are the world and what wc want, we are going to get, and if we 
dott’t get it then wejust walkaway’’.’ Doug Anthony, Australian Deputy Prime 
Minister. Dailv 7'(7e,t,'ru/)/i (London) 30 November 1982, p 4. 

Agriculture has become ‘a prolific breeding ground for one of the most trade 
distorting Idrms of protectionism ... Because of its subsidies, the EhC has 
emerged ;is the worhl’s largestexportcrofacommodity (sugar) that is produced 
I radilionally and at least cost in the tropics’. Roberto Ongpin, the Philippines’ 
Minister of I rade. IHT. 2.*' November 1982, p 1. 


riii,(OMM()Nwi:Ai,Tn 


A Third Meeting of Commonwealth Heads of Government of the Asia- 
Pacific Region (CllOCiRM 111)'' 

Suva. Fiji, l4-l80clobcr 1982 

■ Delegations from seventeen Commonwealth countries'" discussed a 


'•* I’n w Rvlvaw CIA I 171 UK, 29 Ntivcnibcr 1982; The (Juanhun (l.onclon) 29 November 
19K2, p 12.mil .M)November 1982. p 17;f/nom/o/T/mnlLondon)30 November 1982,p6;/3fl/Vi 
onilon) 30 November 1982. p 4; sVowM (London) January 1983, p 14. 

' (’HOCiRM summiiN are held in (he vears between (he Commonwealth Head.s ol Ciovemment 
meetings. 1 hey stemmed troni an initiative of the AuMruiiun Prime Minister, Malcolm hraser, 
who hoped they could conlribuU* to the growing importance of regionalism in international 
allairs. 

.Australia. Bungiadesh, Fiji, India, Kiribati, Malaysia, Maldives, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua 
New' (.iuinea, Singapore, Solomon Islands, Sri Lanka, Tonga, Tuvalu, Western Samoa and 
Vanuatu. Fourteen were represented by their Presidents or Prime Ministers. 
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variety of global issues and the furthering of ‘economic and functional 
cooperation’in the Asia-Pacific region.’* Inafifty-paragraph communique, they 
expressed concern at the continuing deterioration of the international 
economic and political situation, and at specific failures in international 
cooperation including the UN Second Special Session on Disarmament 
(SSDII)“ and the unresolved conflicts in the Middle East and Southern Africa. 
They drew attention to the effects of the recession on developing countries, in 
particular those relating to protectionism, the sharp decline in commodity 
prices, the problems of external payments deficits, and high debt servicing 
burdens. They welcomed the call of the New Zealand Prime Minister, Robert 
Muldoon, for a review of the Bretton Woods system and the decision of the 
recent meeting of Commonwealth finance ministers asking the Common¬ 
wealth Secretariat to undertake a study on the international trade and 
payments system.*' Regarding security and stability in the Asia-Pacific region, 
* the Heads of Government expressed concern and alarm at the ‘Great Power 
military presence' in the Indian Ocean area and at continued foreign military 
intervention in Afghanistan and Kampuchea.*^ They noted the desire of South 
Pacific island stales to establish their region as a nuclear weapon free zone and 
supported the South Pacific Forum's condemnation of France'scontinued test 
programme in the Pacific. On regional cooperation, the Heads endorsed the 
work of CHOGRM consultative, working and expert groups in the areas of 
trade, energy, industry, agriculture, and illicit drugs. They emphasised the 
importance of trade liberalisation in the region, and urged its industrialised 
members to consider sympathetically proposals for wider and deeper 
preferences within the Generalised System of Preferences (GSP). CHOGRM 
IV will be held in Papua New Guinea in 1984.'“' 

• ‘ We simply have to come to terms with the fact that for many of the poorer 
countries, balance of payments difficulties arc not of the transitory or cyclical 
character originally envisaged by the IMPs rules. The deficits are often .semi¬ 
permanent, chronic and intractable'. Robert Muldoon, New Zealand Prime 
Minister. The Guardian (I-ondon) 16 October 1982, p 7, 


The first CHOGRM mecling, held in Sydney in 1978, scl up programmes on trade, energy, 
terrorism and international drug-trafficking. The second summit, in New Hclhi In 19X11, led to 
new inituitives in industrial and agricultural cooperation. 

Sec Third World Quarterly (5) 1 January 1983. pp 141-4. 

'' ibid, pp 157-9. 

CHOGRM supports the establishment of a peace zone in the Indian Ocean and a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality in Southeast Asia (ZOPFAN). 

" Commonwealth Information, Final Communique of the Commonwealth Heads ofCiovernment 
Regional Meeting. Commonwealth Currentt, August 19X2. p 4. 
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INTKRNATIONAL MONF.TARY FUND (IMF) 


▲ Group of Five Meeting 

Kronberg. Federal Republic of Germany, 9-10 December 1982 

■ l inantc Ministers and central bank governors from the Federal German 
Republic, France, Japan, the UK, and the US—the so-called Group of Five— 
met to discuss international debt problems and the measures needed to alleviate 
them. Although the Group of Five is not a decision-making body, substantial 
progress was said to have been made in narrowing US-European differences 
concerning the amount by which IMF basic resources of around $66bn should 
be raised—either through a quota increase of40 percent, as the US wanted,‘^or 
by 50 percent or more, as favoured by most other IM F members. A decision was 
left to the IMi-’s policy-making Interim Committee, whose next meeting was 
expected to be brought forward by at least two months from April 1983. A less 
conclusive topic of discussion was said to have been the proposed widening of 
the Gencnd Arrangement to Borrow (GAB) on two fronts: an expansion of the 
latter’s resources to between $15bn and $20bn, and the extension of its lending 
powers beyond the existing (JAB membership of the Group of 10 and 
Switrerliind,''' A cautious response was given to a ‘personal initiative’ 
announced prior to the meeting by US Treasury Secretary, Donald Regan, 
designed to improve the handling of financial crises involving developing 
countries. The initiative was undcrstotxl to have contained ideas for new 
inlernational apparatus, able to provide more rapid assistance to countries with 
severe debt problems,'"’ 


At ihoiinniial nuclingNot the IMI'ami World Bank in September I9K2. the IIS had favoured an 
im riMse ol’onlv I Mo 21) per ccnl. Sec Thini World Quarurfy 5 (I) January 1982, pp 160-63. 

1 he (ii oup ol 1(1 eonipnscN the mcmbcrN of the Ciroup ot Five together with Belgium, Canada. 
Iialv.ihc Ne(luTlaiid>.and Sweden. OlTicialsol the Group of I Oagrceclm Paris on lODcccmher 
1^)82 that (lie GAB should heextended toany IMF member in exceptional circumstances i.e.. if 
IMF quota resources in converliblecurrencicsarcstrctched and it is considered that a country's 
buUinee-ol'payments' problems po.se a serious threat to the international monetary system. The 
emergency funds should beuvailahle \u some kind of market rate'.andshould beset near the top 
ol il)c proposed $]5bn'$20bn range. Oiieofthvmaiiiaimsof.strcngtheninglhcGABistoeasethe 
pressure on central bunks and the Bunk orintcrnational Settlements (BIS) in the wake of severe 
mtcrnationul liquidity problems. 

“ hnmaal London) 11 December 1982.p26,and 13 December W2,p \A,DaUyTelegraph 
(London) 1! December 1982, p 17. 
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ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT (OECD) 


A Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 

Twenty-First High-Level Meeting 
Paris, 14-15 December 1982 

■ The DAC, whose eighteen members‘’arcrcsponsiblcforabout 75 percent 
of official development assistance (OD A) to developing countries, approved a 
scries of Guidelines on Aid for Maintenance and Strengthening of Existing 
Services and Facilities. The new guidelines constitute an addendum to the DAC 
Guidelines on Local and Recurrent Cost Financing, adopted in 1979. Noting 
the severe budgetary and foreign exchange problems of developing countries, 
and their general shortage of trained and motivated manpower, the guidelines 
stress the need to orient project design and project agreements to effective and 
practicable maintenance, including appropriate technologies, and the provi¬ 
sion of adequate staff, training and current operation funds. Where the project 
execution phase needs to be extended, donors agree to contribute to recurrent 
cost financing, in particular costs relating to necessary imports, in conjunction 
with ‘firm but realistic phase-out agreements, worked out with recipients and 
regularly monitored’. While donors need to be more flexible, the rationalisa¬ 
tion of such support will require recipient countries to undertake production 
and efficiency measures aimed at the reduction or termination of operating 
subsidies. According to the guidelines, appropriate institutions might also be 
strengthened for the purposes of appraising current costs and allocating funds 
within the domestic context.'’* 


WARSAW PACT 


A Political Consultative Committee Meeting 
Prague, 4-5 January 198.1 

■ Meeting under the presidency of the new Soviet party leader, Yuri 
Andropov, the Heads of State, Prime Ministers, Foreign and Defence Ministers 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, and the Soviet Union, the seven members of the Warsaw 
Pact, held their first formal summit meeting since May 1980. In a lengthy 
declaration, the main proposal comprises an offer to sign a treaty of non- 


Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, ITcnmurk, redcrul Republie uf Germany, l inland, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway,Sweden,Switzerland,the l!K,the 
US, and the Commission of the EEC, 

“ OHCD Preis Release PRESS/A (82| 69,8 December 1982, and PRESS/A (82) 74,15 December 
1982. 
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aggression with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (and any other 
inlercsied states), the core of which would be a pledge by East and West not to be 
the first to use military force ofany kind, cither nuclear or conventional, against 
each other. I'he document secs the elimination of distru.st on either side as a 
crucial step towards reducing tcn.sion. As both sides have claimed to have no 
aggressive intentions, it states, ‘there should be no reason preventing the 
member states of both alliances from adopting corresponding mutual 
obligations of an intcrnationul legal character'.'''' A long section on 
disarmament warns of a ‘most serious threat' posed by NATO's planned 
deployment of US medium-range nuclear missiles in Western Europe,™ and 
stresses the needfor a ‘nidical reduction'of c.xisting medium-range capabilities 
‘on the basis of equality and equal security’. 

In ii ncwilevelopment.theWarsiiw Pact countries indicate that they would be 
prepared to cotisider international verification of arms control agreements, a 
departure from traditiotial Soviet insistence that accords should be verified 
exclusively by nationtil nietins i.c., by satellites. The declaration also urges that 
military expe lulit Lire be fro/enandsteadilyreduced, with the resources saved to 
be used for economic and social development. Other propo.sals call for; 
ellective negotiations on the banning of nuclear tests, chemical weapons, 
neutioiiiind radiologictil weapons,and weapons in outer space; the withdrawal 
ol nticlcar-cquipped vessels from the Mediterranean, including support forthe 
idea orturnmgthe Meililerraneanand Indian Oceans into/ones of peace; and. 
the creation of nuclear weapon free/ones in Northern Europe, the Balkans, and 
other parts ol Europe. In a generally cautious reaction to the meeting, most 
Western governments stressed that the declaration contained little new 
content, but expressed willingness to give it further consideration.’' 


<)R(;ANIS.VI ION OF AMKKK AN ST ATES (O AS)_ 

A Oeneral Assembly 

Washington OC. 1.5-20 November 1982 

■ 1 he main topics discussed at the annual General Assembly of the OAS 
were the elfects of US economic policy on Latin America, the search for 
solutions to (’entral American conllicls. theI’alkland Island.v(Islas Malvinas) 
dispute, and human rights violations. In the face of a concerted attack on US 

I liviliniiinenl makes clear thaluciinmiilmcnllomm-aggrcssion.cilhL'r in an taM-Wc.stconicxt, 
<11 against ihiul paities. wniiM not limit the right ol'countries to individual and collective sclf- 
delence under Aiiicic 51 ol the tIN Charier. The Soviet tinion invoked this article when it sent 
troops into Atghanistan in Itecember 1979. 

" N AI () plans to deploy 572 cruise and I’ershing II missiles in Helgium, the Federal Republic of 
tiermany. Italy, the Netherlands, and the tIK if no progress is made in the Soviet-tJS 
Inletmediate-Range Nuclear Forex (INI’) talks in tieneva by the end of 198.1. 

' ////. 7 .lanuary I9K1. p 1. /he 7'iwei (l.ondon(7January 1981.p4;/)a(/i'7e/e|>rupA(Li>ndon)7 
.laiiiiary 1981. p 5. 
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trade and finance policies, the US Secretary of State, George Schultz, argued 
that the OAS was not an appropriate forum for trying to resolve world 
economic problems. He said that Latin American debtor governments should 
be prepared to take domestic austerity measures to restructure or reschedule 
debt, in return for which the US would attempt to ensure their continued access 
to financial markets and lending institutions. Several countriescondemned US 
protectionist policies, but no headway was made on proposals to convene a 
Latin American summit to develop a unified position on economic grievances. 

On Central America, no formal recommendations for achieving peace were 
adopted, including the Mexican-Venczuelan proposal for high-level talks 
between Honduras and Nicaragua. The Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge 
Castaneda attributed the stalemate to the US objection that such talks would 
not cover the question of Nicaraguan arms transfers toguerillasin FI Salvador. 
The US made no direct denunciation of Cuba or Nicaragua, but called for talks 
among OAS countries on the elimination of imports of offensive weapons and 
the banning of foreign military advisers. On the Falkland Islands (Islas 
Malvinas), the a.sscmbly passed a resolution urging immediate negotiations for 
a peaceful solution to the dispute. Seven states from the English-speaking 
(Caribbean ab.staincd, on the grounds that the resolution made no reference to 
the right of self-determination of the islanders. Several delegates spoke of the 
need to reform the "inter-American system” in the wake of the Falklands 
(Malvinas) conflict to better reflect political realities. 

Much controversy arose over a resolution which ‘noted with interest’ the 
annual report of the Inter-American Human Rights Commission and 
■expressed regret’at widespread human rights violations. While some delegates 
thought the resolution ‘weak and watery', Argentina condemned the 
Commission’s report for criticising countries by name, and for attempting to 
influence Argentinian domestic policy. F'inally, the assembly renewed a 1979 
resolution calling on Peru, Chile and Holiviatobeginnegotiationson providing 
the latter with an exit to the sea.’^ 

• ‘Without ever touching on the basic problems, we busy ourselves with 
writing empty, routine or repetitive resolutions .. with which we pretend to 
solve ‘inter-Amcrican problems’ on paper’. Luis Valencia Rodriguez, 
Ecuadorian Foreign Minister. ImUh America Weekly Report (London) 26 
November 19S2. 


HIT, 19 November 19X2, p 1; Washington Letter on Lam America (Washington DC), 24 
November 19X2, pp .1-5; Ijuin America Wreilr /feporf (l.ondon) 26 November 19X2, p 4. 
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AFRICAN, CARIBBEAN AND PACIFIC—EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (ACP-EEC) _ 


▲ SL-vcnth Annu:il Mccling of the Consultative Assembly 
Rome, .1-5 November 1982 

■ The Consultative Assembly, composed of members of the European 
Parliament (MHPs) and representatives from the sixty-three ACP countries, 
held its last meeting before negotiations for a new Lome Convention begin in 
September 198.1. A major topic ofdiscussion was the Assembly's annual report, 
prepared by Dutch Christian Democrat MliP, Willem Vergeer, which was 
generally critical of the operation of thefirst two Convention.s(Lomc I and 11),^^ 
In passing a resolution based on the report, the Assembly called fora series of 
improvements in the various fields of ACP-EEC cooperation, notably trade 
policy, commodity export .stabilisation and industrial cooperation. Noting the 
past failure ol ACP countries to exploit their preferential advantage in trade, 
and their pressing need to export finished industrial products, the Assembly 
callcil lor the free access of all ACP industrial products to the EEC market, 
including textiles. Denouncing the structural deficiencies of STABEX, the 
Assembly stressed that financial assistance under the scheme must be better 
able to meet demand, and suggested its extension to the ‘later stages of 
translormation, in order to make a contribution to the industrialisation' of the 
ACP. ' The problems involved in industrial cooperation were not cited, but it 
was noted in debate that simple transfers of technology were insufficient in 
themselves to engender the industrialdevelopmenl of the ACPcountries. Other 
l .omc provisions covered by the resolution included SYSMI N,’'’sugar, energy, 
training, agriculture, regional cooperation and financial and technological 
cooperation. 

The most dilficult issue on the As,scmbly's agenda was the adoption of a 
resolution on the situation in Southern Africa, prepared by the Assembly’s 
•loint Committee til Harare in February 1982. Several British Conservative 


' 1 tiino 1 ;iikI 11. txHh ot Iivo years duralion. were MgneU in the Togoiesc capital un 21^ i'cbruary 
hl7S.MKi 11 Oclnbcr 1979 rcNpcctivilj. 

' Aicttnlinp til the Vciijci’r Kcpirt, ACP cxporiN to the IT:C hud fallen t’rom lS9bn PCIK 
(1 iirtipi'uii I'lirriiK'v I’nits) in 198(1 Ui lf>,3bn tX’Us in 1981 (I [X'lJ = approximately $1). I'he 
ACP hud icpicscnicd 7 percent ol hhC imports from Fhird World countries in 1980. but 
only .C5 ixTceni in 1981. 1 he lorrncr’s'.hareortradc with the I J'(’dropped by 21 percent in the 
same Near. 1 he Report ealledlora ncwaNsauli on non-larirfburriers, improved access to the FJiC’ 
market of certain agricultural prmiucts within the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), and 
iinprovemeiitN in tiude promotion. 

' srAUl.X (Stabilisation ol Lxpoit l-arnin^) is the Iimd designed to protect ACP countries 
against sharp losses ol revenue Irom exports of selected primary products. According to the 
Veigecr Report, S l AHI'X was m danger ol being accused of imprisoning ACP countries in 
cxpori'onented monocultures, at the expense ol' production of food and of finished goods. 

'' I he meehanisni. similar toS I ABl^X, covering minerals. I'he Assembly expressed the hope that 
an csiiinaicd $6(X)mn l‘!FC' investment in theC'urajas sled project in Brazil would nut have any 
negative cttects on the implemenlution of SYSMIN. 
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MEPs (backed by a small number of Christian Democrats and Liberals) tabled 
amendments objecting to the section of the resolution calling for economic 
sanctions against South Africa. All the amendments were defeated by the 
Assembly, which called for economic sanctions to be incorporated into ‘a series 
of increased pressures on South Africa’, with the EEC leading the way, and for 
‘an end to the strengthening of economic relations with South Africa’, with 
EEC firms abstaining from new investment there.” 


COMMODITIES 


▲ UNCTAD IPC—Group of Governmental Experts on Bananas 
Geneva, 1-5 November 1982 

■ Experts from forty banana exporting and importing countries adopted a 
research and development programme on bananas formulated by the UNCTAD 
and FAO secretariats.’* The programme consists of twelve projects, which will 
cost $30-36mn to implement over a five-year period and which are expected to 
be financed by the Second Account of the Common Fund for Commodities, 
once this becomes operational.’* Against a background of falling real prices 
and considerable Third World dependence on banana exports,*'’ the 
programme is designed to help improve plant varieties, cut production costs 
and make producing countries more independent of the major multinational 
companies which dominate the world banana trade.*' The most important 
project, estimated to co.st $S.9mn, aims to establish a breeding programme to 
develop new varieties of bananas resistant to pests and insects. Other projects 
aim to increase efficiency in the useoffcrtilisers,toimprovesowingsystemsand 
plantation management practices, and to improve the quality of bananas and 
conservation methods. These and related projects, it is thought, should help 


' ff/KO/’/i'(Brussels) No. 3481,6 November l982,pp9-IOandNo. .3482,8-9November 1982, pp 
1.3-14; We.ii Africa{l.andon) 15 November I982,p2985. 

‘ The programme is contained m UNCTAD documents ■|■I)/B/IPC/BANANAS/AC/2 and 
TU/B/1 rev BA N A N AS/AC/CRP/2. 

’ The $.350mn Second Account is intended to iinance measures other than buffer stocking of 
commodities, such as research and development, productivity improvement, and marketing. As 
at this meeting, $225mn had been pledged to the Second Account by twenty-three countries and 
the OPRC Kund for International Development. 

Between 1971 and 1981 realpricvs,cxpressedindollarsadjustcdfurinnation,lcllby28pcreentin 
the French Overseas I'errituries, 10 per cent in South America and 2.3 per cent m Central 
America. Bananas account for 24 per cent of the total foreign exchange export earnings of 
Heuador, the world's largest producer (1.2Smn tonnes in 198l)and2l per eentand 20 percent for 
Panama and Costa Rica, the second and third largest producers. Other major exporters include 
Honduras, Jamaica, Suriname, and Cameroon. The largest importers of bananas are the US 
(2.28mn tonnes in 1981), Japan (708,000), and the Federal Republic of Germany (523,000). 
According to the UNCTAD-FAO document, about 63 percent of world trade in bananas is 
concentrated in three large multi national companies—United Brands Company, Standard Fruit 
Company and Del Monte; producing countries say this worlcs to their disadvantage by allowing 
the companies to increase profits while forcing producers to accept lower real prices. 
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producing nations to make better use of locally available resources, thereby 
cutting production costs while reducing imports of chemicals and pesticides. It 
is hoped that this will result in reduced dependence on the multinational 
companies, whose heavy investments in high technology for production and 
harvesting and whose innovative cultivation and irrigation methods are based 
on very large production runs and the use of expensive fertilisers and 
chemicals."’ 7'he experts also discussed the feasibility of Joint purchases by 
producing countries of the fertilisers and chemicals needed to improve banana 
yields, but did not prepare a plan. Further studies are planned on shipping 
methods, including changes in containerisation and refrigeration to reduce 
transport costs."' 


A UNCTAD IPC—First Preparatory Meeting on Bauxite 
f ieneva, 8-12 November 1982 

■ The first preparatory meeting on bauxite, attended by representatives 
from forty-two governments and the International Bauxite Association (IBA), 
ended in disagreement over potential intergovernmental cooperative action to 
give producing countries more control over the bauxite, alumina and aluminium 
industries. A li.st of problems submitted by producingcountrics, including//iter 
alia those relating to marketing, financing, technology, energy and taxation, 
exposed marked differences of perception along producer-consumer lines. 
With regard to financing, producers held that the high capital costs of resource 
development and the perceived risks ofinvestingin developing countries were 
.serious disadvantages to the latter in the competition for limited funds. The 
response of consuming countries was that ‘the most effective means of 
attracting finance is to provide a suitable investment climate’. On marketing, 
the view ol' producing countries was that the degree of vertical integration and 
concentration"'' in the bauxite industry was limiting both access to the market 
and market si/e. Consumer country delegates argued that vertical integration 
had a beneficial effect on the industry and that the existence of market 

’ ’ On the iillier hiind, il litis been piiinted out that none i>f the projects emphasise the pumibllily of 
poteiilitilly viiluuhic I'mipcrative ventures with multinational companies in areas such as the 
collection of market information, and keeping up with new technological developments. 

” /W(■/■.^///V<■v.I«l■/,■a.«■T^D/INI■/1396,2Novcmbc^l982andTAD/INF/l3W,8November 
1982; hnunaal Times (l.undon) 10 November 1982, p 36. 

In 1980, the developing counlries' share in world bauxite output was S2 per cent, although they 
accounted for only 21 per cent of world production of alumina and only 11 percent of world 
output of aluminium. According to a paper prepared by the IBA('ri3/B/IPCyBAUXITE/4,3 
September 1982), the bauxilc/alumina/aluminium industry is dominated by six multinational 
companies—Alcoa. Alcan, Kaiser, Reynolds, Ptchiney and Alusuisse—which logelherown 42 
per cent of world smelting capacity and 51 per cent of world refining capacity, neveloping 
countries complain that multinal ional companies arc unwilling to provide adequate information 
about their pricing, production and marketing policies and that they occasionally use their 
massive financial and technological resources to prevent government-owned or independent 
local producers Irom winning larger shares of the market. 
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restrictions did not necessarily entail the need for inter-governmental action. 
Alex Ashiabor, Director of UNCTAD’s Commodities Division, stressed the 
essentially exploratory character of the meeting. He pointed out that 
industrialised countries depend on developing countries for 70 per cent of their 
bauxite requirements while, for the latter, bauxite and alumina are ‘vitally 
important as earners of foreign exchange (providing nearly $2bn in the year 
1980)"’, as providers of employment, as a source of government revenue and as 
a basis for industrial development’. The meeting agreed that efforts should 
continue to identify and clarify areas and problems of concern to both 
producers and consumers in the bauxite sector and that further views on these 
matters should be submitted by 31 July 1981“. 


' A UNCTAD IPC—Meeting on Tropical Timber 
Geneva, 29 November-3 December 1982 

■ The main institutional aspects of the proposed International Agreement 
on Tropical Timber*’ were discussed by experts from some fifty producingand 
consuming countries. To administer the Agreement’s provisions and to 
supervi.se its operations, it was agreed that an International Tropical Timber 
Organisation (ITTO), composed of producing and consuming members, 
should be established at a location yet to be decided. A number of individual 
committees should be set up to aid the International Tropical Timber Council 
(ITTC), the ITTO’s highest authority, in carrying out the Agreement’s main 
activities—re.search and development, improvement of market intelligence, 
creation of more processing facilities in producing Third World countries.and 
reforestation and forest management programmes. Several speakers from 
specialised agencies"" drew attention to the need for maintaining the balance 
between forest exploitation and comservalion. As such, comprehensive 
c production policies to prevent deforestation would have to be incorporated 
into the Agreement. At this stage, Japan, the world’s largest consumer of 
tropical timber, was the only country to have submitted draft articles for the 
Agreement. The EEC, the second large.st importer, and the main producers. 


According to UNCTAD statistics, the main Third World exporters of hauxiic and alumina in 
1980 were Jamaica ($736mn). Guinea ($.36lnin), Suriname ($.353mn), and Guyana ($l88mn). 
Australia, which accounted for J1,257 in ihesameyear, has posed a problem lo prixlucers’elTorls 
to reach a common position. 

t//Vf7X0 />r«j/t(’/eoseTAD/lNF/1401.9NovemberI982andTAD/INF/1403.15 November 
m2-.FinancialTlmts{l.on<Son) ISNovcmber I982.p26. 

•’ Approved in June 1982. See Third World Quarterly h{h)OiAo\Kj 1982. pp 645-6. 

** The Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), the United Nations Fnvironment Programme 
(UNEP), and the International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(lUCN). 
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Malaysia and Indonesia, were expected to make proposals nearer to the 
opening of the main UN negotiating conference in March 1983.*’ 


▲ UNCTAD IPC—Intergovernmental Group of Experts on Manganese 
Geneva, 13-17 December 1982 

■ This group of experts considered the views of major producers and 
consumers on the problems affecting the manganese trade and indastry. 
Regarding declining prices and consumption of manganese, experts from 
consuming countries explained that these phenomena were related to falling 
demand for steel in the world market, due to theoverall economic recession and 
the structural changes taking place in various manufacturing industries. In the 
view of consuming countries, thc.se problems did not at present constitute a 
forseeahle danger to the reliability ofsupplyofmangane.se. Apart from price 
:ind demand, the main problems identified by producersasaffectingdeveloping 
countries related to: domestic processing of manganc.se; access to markets; 
research and development in respect of mining operations; transparency of 
markets: and transport. With regard to processing.consumingcountryexperts 
argued that other factors in addition to the location of manganese ore, such as 
access to energy sources, technology, capital, and an appropriate investment 
climate, determine the most elTicicnt UKation for procc.ssing facilities. 

riiey also pointed out that this question was under di.scussion in other 
UNC TAD foi'utns. On research and development, consuming countries held 
that substiinlial research and training facilities were already available on a 
bilateral and multilateral basis. Regarding transport, they recognised that a 
lack of infrastructuie in this sector might present a problem for the full 
utilisation of natural resources. International approaches to solving these and 
other problems are eventually to be discussed at a Third Preparatory Meeting 
on Manganese.'"' 


by the KAO Secretariat, the average volumcof Japan's imports 
III 197K-X(I was $2.S4bii. liilloweU by the HKX' with$2..''6bn. and the US with$600mn. In thesame 
pel lod. exports lit log.s,siiwnui)od. veneer and plywood by Malaysia and Indonesia were valued 
.11 .III annual average ol S l.7bn and $l.57bii respectively. 

I he SeeiMid Preparatory Meeting, held in October I9KI), called on the UNCTAD Sccrctary- 
(iencral to invite governments to present tbeir vicw.s on the main problems associated with 
manganese. Ai the limeol the present meeting, replies had been received from South Africa (the 
world's largest piodiicer), Gabon (which ranks second), Turkey, Zaire, and Australia. For 
consumers, those responding included Japan (the large.st importing country), Sweden, and the 
I KC. The comments are contained in UNCTAD document TD/B/IPC/Mangancsc/9,17 July 
IWI and Addendums I, 2, and ,1(22 December 1981, 1 March 1982.and 10 December 1982 
respectively). 

tWCf-l/) Press Pe/eiise 1 AD/lNt/1411, B December 1982. and TAD/lNF/1414, 17 
Daemher 1982 
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A UNCTAD—Committee on Tungsten 
Geneva, 25-29 October 1982 

■ With the real price of tungsten at its lowest level since the early 1970s,’' 
representatives from thirty countries reviewed the market and the range of 
tungsten products required by consuming countries. Lower consumption in the 
industrialised countries” was attributed to the effects of the recession in areas 
such as oil and gas drilling, mining, the automobile industry, the steel industry, 
and production of capital goods. Producing countries, who widely complained 
of ‘dramatic' falls in export earnings, said that cutbacks in output had occurred 
and that some mines had been closed temporarily. With regard to a possible 
upturn in demand during 1983, Australia and Portugal warned that before 
mines could be reactivated, there might be a sharp rise in prices leading to the 
type of severe fluctuation which had beset the tungsten industry in the past. 
Other countries believed that industry stocks would be sufficient to cushion 
price movements. Responding to concern about the effect of sales from its 
stockpile, the US said that disposals had diminished overthe last four years and 
that there had been none in recent months.” The Committee spent relatively 
little time discussing the possibility of an international tungsten stabilisation 
agreement, because there was no evidence of any changes in long-standing 
positions on this question.” 


A UNCTAD IPC—Meeting of Experts on Minimum Export Standards for 
Tea 

■ Geneva, 11-15 October 1982 

Experts from tea producing and consumingcountries were unable to agree 
on international quality standards for black tea, which they were seeking to 
establish as one element of the International Tea Agreement in the process of 


” According to the UNCTAD publication Tmg.Mrn Slalisncj, prices, having reached a high of 
$180 per metric ton unit of tung.sten Irioxide in mid-1977. began falling rapidly in the autumn of 
1981 and stood at $95-100 at the time of this meeting. 

’• The US, the world's largest importer, reported that consumption hadfallenby almost 50 per cent 
in the months prior to this meeting. 

” Japan decided in December 1981 to stockpile five metals, including lung.sten. Trance confirmed 
that it had decided to establish a stockpile of minerals and metals but gave no details of its 
consumption. 

“ In previous meetings, the majority of producers, led by China and Bolivia, had favoured moving 
to the negotiating stage for an agreement including economic provisions. Five major consumers 
(Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Sweden, the UK and the US)andoneproducer(Canada) 
had opposed any action beyond the adoption of a work programme to improve market 
transparency. 

UNCTAD Press Release TAD/lNF/1391,25 October 1982 and TAD/lNF/1395,1 November 
1982. 
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negotiatiun.''' They decided to await further information on black tea qualities 
in the countries concerned, with a view to reconvening in the second half of 
I9S3.'"’ 


▲ African (iroundnut Council (AGC)—Eleventh Ministerial Meeting 
Kano, Nigeria, 22-24 November 1982 

■ Faced with low world market prices and competition from cheap oilseed 
prexJucts from developed countries, ministers from the AGC’s six member 
countries'" set up a committee to explore ways of expanding intra-African trade 
in groundnuts and groundnut products. The committee will seek, in particular, to 
find solutions to the prohicmsassociated with transport, foreign exchange, and 
tariff barriers. The meeting was told that oil mills in most producer countries 
were idle due to lack of raw materials, while those still in operation were 
generally importing cheap crude oil from the US, Europe, and Asia for 
reprocessing. At the .same time. African groundnut cakes were confronted by 
barriers to liuropean markets following the introduction of strict aflatoxin 
regulations in several EEC countries. According to AGC statistics, producers 
stilTered sharp falls in groundnut pr<Kluction and exportsasa result of thesevere 
Sahelian ilrought ofthe early 1970.S. Pnxiuction has now recovered to about 54 
per cent ofthe 1971-72 level, although Nigeria, which exported 500,000 tonnes 
in the early 19W)s, has not exported groundnuts since 1973, the peak of the 
drought. Since it introduced strict exchange controls in April 1982, Nigeria has 
faced the problem of groundnut smuggling (to obtain hard currency to pay for 
smuggled consumer goods) into neighbouring Francophone countries.’'* 


▲ Cocoti Producers Alliance (CPA) Thirty-Ninth General As.sembly 
1 omc, Togo, 2-6 November 1982 

■ The major issues discussedat the CPA's biannual General Assembly were 
the defence of world cocoa prices and the po.ssible convening of a ministerial 
meeting togivencwpolitical momentum to the CPA.''■'A statement said that the 
CPA had ‘examined the evolution of the world cocoa economy’, and ‘noted the 
need for its member governments to take immediate collective measures to 

Al ihi; third Hrcpiiralnry Meetinji on lea in May 1982. prexJucers agreed that all countries 
ex|<(iriiiigi<U'r lU.IHX) tonnes of lea a year would limit their exports within Ihecontcxtol'a global 
export quota of approxiniulcly X2.S.000 tonnes a year. It was decided that quality standards 
would he miroduced to determine which types of tea fell within the limit. 

“ (',Vt7't/) /’rev. /Je/eoveTAD/INbyi.WS. LSOctober 1982. 

(iambia, Mali, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, and Sudan. 

Reult r Nnniellcr No. 229/82,24 November 1982 and No. 233/82,30 November 1982. 

The Ivoiy Coast, a non-signatory of the 1980 International C'lKoa Agreement, had said on 27 
< tetoher 1982 that it would he willing to participate in such a meeting with the aim of adopting 
measures to raise prices, t he eleven members of the CPA are Brazil, Cameroon, Ecuador, 
(iabon. (ihana. Ivory Coast, Mexico, Nigeria, Silo fomiand Principe,Togo,andTnnidadand 
Tobago. 
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improve the market’. No conclusions were reached on joint action to boost 
prices. The statement also said that the CPA had discussed ways of amending its 
charter, in order to provide for the convening of ministerial meetings. The 
Nigerian delegation emphasised that ‘high level political decisions’ were 
inevitable in the face of world cocoa over-supply and the need for new 
production policies and strategies. Gabon assumed the CPA chairmanship 
(from Ecuador) for the 1982-3 season.'“ 


A International Cocoa Organisation (ICCO) Executive Committee Meeting 
London, 8-10 December 1982 

■The Executive Committee met to take stock of a study under preparation 
by the ICCO secretariat on the feasibility of using ICCO’s $7SmnBra/ilian loan 
to undertake buffer stock purchases on deferred payment terms.According 
to the .secretariat, the proposed scheme was legally compatible with the 
International Cocoa Agreement, but was inconsistent with the rules of the 
buffer stock in respect of purchases from non-member countries, such as the 
Ivory Coast. As for the scheme’s practical implications, the full market impact 
of storing the cocoa at origin might be delayed, but this should be outweighed by 
the possibility of withholding a substantial tonnage from the market. 
Concerning the sale of the cocoa bought on deferred payment, the secretariat 
suggested that the possibility of lowering ICCO’s ceiling price of 146 cents a 
pound be considered. With full details of the number of participants and the 
tonnages to be stored not yet available, the committee agreed to reconvene in 
February 1982 to discuss the scheme. In its first estimate of supply and demand 
for 1982-3, ICCO’s statistics committee forecast a world cocoa deficit of68,000 
tonnes, compared with an estimated surplus of 74,000 tonnes in 1981-82.'“' 


A OAS—Conference of Latin American and Caribbean Sugar Exporting 
Countries 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 1-3 November 1982 

■ Delegations from Brazil,Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Peru, and the US predicted that world sugar prices would remain unstable 
because of continued weak demand. They recommended that producers 
strengthen technical cooperation in ordertoacceleratcthcdivcrsificationofthe 
sugar industry and that they examine the pwssibility of converting some sugar 

Rfuler Cocoa Newsletter No. 214/82,3 November 1982, No. 215/82,4Novcmbcr 1982,and No. 
217/82,8 November 1982. 

"" For full details, see Third World Quarterly i W iwaaary 1983, pp 168-9. 

This compared with a forecast by London commodity dealers. Gill and Duffus. of a 13,000 
tonnes surplus in 1982-3, against an estimated 111,000 tonnes in 1981-2. 

Reuter Cocoa Newsletter No. 240/82,9 December 1982 and No. 241/82, 10 December 1982. 
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into fuel alcohol. The Dominican Republic accused the EEC of ‘economic 
aggression’ against Latin American countries because of its heavy subsidisa¬ 
tion of domestic beet producers."” 


▲ Group of Latin American and Caribbean Cane ■ Sugar Producing 
Countries (GhPLACEA) Seventeenth Plenary Session 
Ma/jitlan, Mexico, 8-10 November 1982 

■ GEPLACEA, which accounts for about 32 per cent of world sugar 
production and S5 per cent of exports, estimated a surplus in world sugar 
production of 4.3mn tonnes for the 1982-3 (September-August) crop year 
compared with a surplus of 7.9mn tonnes in 1981-2. Its Executive Director, 
Enrique Estremadoyro, told the meeting that forecasts by sugar trade houses of 
surpluses of up to 5.7 mn tonnes for the 1982-3 crop year were one of the main 
factors depressing prices. According to a report prepared by the GEPLACEA 
secretariat, sugar quotations were at their lowest level since 1978, and, in real 
terms, at their lowest level since the late 1960s. In its view, there were no 
measures the International Sugar Organisation (ISO) could adopt to reverse 
the slump, and it sires.sed that a po.sitive result in talks between the ISO and the 
EEC Could help the market to recover. 

In the first appearance at a GEPLACEA meeting by a rcpre.sentalive from 
the Eli(’, ,lohn Madison stated that the latter planned to maintain its 1982-3 
exports at about 5mn tonnes and to continue to keep 2mn tonnes raw value 
stockpiled. He explained that the EEC was also planning a 9 per cent cut'in 
acreage pltinled to sugar beet for 1982-3, which should reduce the output to 
abotit 14mn tonnes from I5mn tonnes the previous year. He rejected charges 
lliat I'T'C exports were rcspon.sible for depressed prices, and argued that many 
of them were not sold to markets traditional toGEPLACEA. EEC net sales,he 
claimed, totalled only around 3.6nin tonnes, since 1.4mn tonnes are imported 
annually from the ACP countries under the terms oftheLomcConvention. He 
said that GI-Pl.ACEA should examine the possibility of limiting exports 
through increased storage, or by delaying the cane cutting season."'^ ISO 
lAccuiive Director, William Miller, told CiEPLACEA that the ISO was 

““ 111 inlormal iliMiissiuns iil I hi: ISO Council session of 18-19 November 1982 and at the GATT 
mini.steiial meeting of 24-26 November 19X2, Brazil suggested that the hLC turn its surplus 
sugai mill aleoliol for blending with car petrol. According to the Under-Secretary of the 
Brazilian Minislry for liuliisiry and ('ommcrce, Marcos Marques, the lil-C would be spending 
over .$lbn in subsidising the export of this year's sugar surplus while, for a relatively small 
mvestmenl. it could produce 2.8bn litres of alcohol from a surplus of 4.5mn tonnes. Marques 
said iliui. lollowing .seven years of experience in the use of sugar alcohol in petrol, Brazil had 
liiiindthal uplo2Upercenl alcohol could he blended with petrol without the need toconvertthc 
ear engine. 

Ki-utcr Sui;iir \n \leili'rNi}. 21.1/82,2 November 1982. No. 216/82,5 November 1982, and No. 
226/82. 19 November 1982; I'mmcialTimei (London) 19 November 1982, p 31), 

(il'l’I-AC'l-A plans to increase Us stockpile from Imn tonnes to 2.5mn tonnes by December 
I98.V 
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investigating the possibility of additional obligatory holdings of stocks and of a 
broad reduction in export quotas. He considered that the ISO might soon 
request UNCTAD to convene a negotiating conference in order to discuss the 
early termination of the existing International Sugar Agreement (ISA) which, 
he said, was not effective because basieexport tonnages(bcts) were too high ata 
time of low prices."” 

• ‘Our exports are not displacing your exports'. John Madi.son, EEC 
representative at the GEPLACEA meeting. Reuter Sugar Newsletter No. 
219/82,10 November 1982. 

‘We are prepared to play our part in improving world sugar prices, but we ask 
for reciprocity because all of us, importers and exporters alike, arc responsible 
for the world market situation’. John Madison, Reuter Sugar Newsletter No. 
219/82,10 November 1982. 

‘It is very difllcult for the International Sugar Agreement to influence prices 
since at the current levels the economic clauses to reduce supplies have long 
reached the peak operational levels..Report prepared by the GEPLACEA 
secretariat. Reuter Sugar Newsletter No. 219/82,10 November 1982. 


▲ International Sugar Organisation (ISO) Council Sc.s.sion 
London, 18-19 November 1982 

■ The ISO agreed to convene a conference in Geneva in May 198.J for the 
purpose of negotiating a new ISA, to run from 1 January 1984. ISO producers 
were unable to agree on interim measures to support the market, including 
proposals to cut export quotas by another 15 per cent of bets and to advance to 
June 1983 the date by which stockholding obligations must total 2.Smn 
tonnes.They said that they would not put forward specific proposals until the 
EEC gave binding undertakings to carry out parallel export cutting and 
stockholding operations. 


▲ ISO-EEC First Preparatory Meeting on the Negotiations for a New ISA 
London, 9-10 December 1982 

■ ISO and EEC officials held preliminary discussions on the possible terms 
of a new ISA to commence on 1 January 1984. EEC Commission 
representative, Michel Jacquot, explained that one of the ideas under 

The extension of the ISA until the end of 1984 was confirmed by the ISO Council in May 1982 
when bets were frozen at the 1982 level of 19.44 mn tonnes. Sec Third World Quarterly 4 (4) 
October 1982, p 543; Reuter Sunar Newsletter 218/82, 9 November 1982, No. 219/82, 10 
November 1982 and No. 220/82, 11 November 1982. 

The ISO Executive Committee agreed in May 1982 that special reserve stocks should reach 
2.5mn tonnes by 31 December 1983 (see I'hird World Quarterly A {4) Oelobct 1982, pp 642-3). 
Reuter Sugar Newsletter No. 225/82, l9November 1982. 
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examination by the Commission involved a three-tier system of market 
support. Under this scheme, the world’s largest exporters*”* would holdagiven 
quantity of stocks, medium-sized exporters would limit exports in accordance 
with allocated bets, and smaller exporters would continue to export freely. He 
suggested that major exporters would be able to increase their exports if prices 
rose to a trigger level, provided that they continued to hold their allocation of 
stocks, which would only be released at a higher trigger-point. He also 
emphasised the EEC’s belief that special measures were needed to regulate 
world supply and demand before a new ISA could come into operation. It was 
announced that the ISO secretariat would draft its own price support proposals 
in lime for the next meeting ofthe preparatory committee, arranged for January 
19K.E'"'' 


▲ liileriuitional Natural Rubber Organisation (INRO) Council Meeting 
Kuala l.umpur, 17-19 November 1982 

■ INRO's thirty-four member countries expressed dissatisfaction at the 
working of the International Natural Rubber Agreement (INRA) concluded in 
1979 and requested the INRO secretariat to prepare a detailed review of the 
pticl. They approved the report of the buffer stock committee, despite the 
considerable divergence ofviewsbetween producersand consumerson INRO’s 
bidfer slock operations, ('onsunicrs, led by the EEC, were concerned at the 
possible preniatiire exhaustion of bulTcr stock funds and storage capacity. To 
reduce the cost of support operations, they wanted the bulTer stock manager to 
refrain front buying at the INRA ‘may-buy’ level of 177 Malaysian cents a kiln 
iind to intervene only when prices dropped near the ‘must-buy’ level of 166 
cents."" I’roducers, led by Malaysia, considered the buffer stock to be 
adequately linancetl and favoured continued intervention buying. '"A special 
meeting ofthe INRO Council has to be convened when thebulTer.stock reaches 
.mO(K) tonnes."^ 


1 Ik- niiijur suiur exporli-rs, accuunlingfor aruund 80 per cent of world exports, are: Argentina. 
Aiisdaliu, Hra/il. Ciihu, Dominican Republic, Imlia, the Philippines.SuiUh Africa,Thailand, 
am] the M’C' 

Ri’nti r SuHtir No. 240/K2,9 December I9K2 and No. 242/82.1.^ December 1982. 

"" This position stemmed Irom a nicclingof EI:Crubt)crcxpcrlsin Brussels in October 1982. Sec 
J'lnancidl 7'/wc5(London) 27 October 1982, p 36. 

Malaysia began stockpiling rubber on 3(1 September 1982 and wa.s expected to accumulate 
129,(KN) tonnes, equivalent to 8.3 per cent of national natural rubber output, within a six month 
period. 

At the timcol this meeting, the buffer stock comprised 24().(XK)-250.(XX)lonnes of rubber There 
IS a total capacity of 550.(KX) tonnes. 150,0(K) tonnes of which is a contingency stock. 

Financtal (London) 18 November I982.p26and l9Novcmber 1982,p30. 
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▲ Fourth Ministerial Meeting of Tin Producing Countries 
Lagos, 1-3 December 1982 

■ Ministers from Australia, Bolivia. Indonesia, Malaysia, Nigeria, Thailand 
and Zaire agreed that an association of tin-producing countries should be 
established asa matterof priority. They agreed to reconvene in Londonin March 
1983 in order to consider the adoption of a charter to be drafted by a committee 
of technical experts during February 1983. Following the postponed signing of 
a three-member accord in August 1982,"’ Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand 
had been scheduled to prepare a draft charter to submit to the present meeting. 
In the face of continued disagreement on the proposed powers and functions of 
the association, the three countries put forward theirown proposals. Malaysia, 
which accounts for about one third of world tin production, argued that any 
pact should have the financial resources to undertake buffer stock operations 
and impose export controls, in case the sixth International Tin Agreement 
(ITA) proved to be ineffective. Indonesia rejected these terms, and was joined 
by Thailand inadvancingamendments which also sought tocountcr Malaysia’s 
proposals that voting powers be based on output. Indonesia and Thailand see 
the association essentially as a vehicle to expand research on tin's u.ses and to 
provide better marketing and marketing information.'" 


A International Tin Council (ITC) Council Session 
London, 16-18 December 1982 

■ At its third session under the sixth ITA, the ITC set export quotas for the 
first quarter of 1983 at a total of 23,200 tonnes, to be broken down as follows; 
Australia, 2,241 tonnes; Indonesia, 5,825 tonnes; Malaysia, 9,621 tonnes; 
Nigeria, 385 tonnes; Thailand, 4,775 tonnes; and Zaire, 353 tonnes. As for the 
previous quarter, the Council requested thesecountriestoensure that exports 
over any one month did not exceed one-third of their permissible export 
tonnage."’ 


SOUTH-SOUTH 


A Group of 77 (G77) Sixth Annual Meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
New York, 6-8 October 1982 

■ In conjunction with the Thirty-Seventh session of the UN General 
Assembly, G77 foreign ministers reviewed the world economic situation and 

Al the end ofaseriesof meetings in May and June 19S2, Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand had 
agreed to form an association of tin-producing countries at the beginning of August I9S2. See 
Third World Quarterly 4 (4) October 1982, pp 636-9. 

Reuter Meial Newsletter No. 236/82, 3 December 1982, and No. 237/82,5 December 1982. 
ITC Press Communique 16 December 1982. 
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international development cooperation. They noted with concern the pernicious 
effects on G77 countries of several aspects of the international economic 
situation including, inter aha, slower economic growth, protectionism, 
deterioration of terms of trade, high interest rates, inequitable termsof transfer 
of technology, and inadequacy of food aid and multilateral aid on concessional 
terms. They were critical of the absence of innovative solutions to the world 
economic crisis and of the prevailing weak spirit of multilateral economic 
cooperation, including the readine.ss of some developed countries to adopt 
arbitrary unilateral measures. They reaffirmed their belief in the needforglobal 
negotiations, as accepted at the Thirty-Fourth session of the UN General 
Assembly, and welcomed its endorsement by the Versailles Summit as a ‘major 
political objective’."* They noted with grave concern the aggravation of the 
economic cri.sis by an accelerated arms race, including the threat posed to 
international security and stability and to the development of the Third 
World.'" 

Regarding the ministerial meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (CiA TI') in November 1982, the ministers expressed opposition to the 
involvement of GATT in trade in services, investment policy and high 
technology goiKis which, they said, would harm Third World interests in 
international markets. The ministers realTirmed their support for economic 
cooperation between developing countries (F.CDC) and the strategy of 
collective self-reliance. They noted with satisfaction the progress made in 
implementing the Caracas Programme of Action on RCDC, "* and the 
adoption m .August 19X2 of the ‘Manila Follow-up Action for ECDC’ by the 
Inteigoveinmental Follow-up and Coordination Committee for ECDC."^ 
The ministers adopted a ‘Ministerial Declaration on the Global System of 


I'or u siiiiini.iry ol tin: WoWrn bamomic Siimmil held .t 1 Versailles in June IVS2, see third 
li'iirUI Qiiuriniv 4 t4| OilotxT IVS2, pp627-a. 

"' 1 or an analysis iil Uie ecinumiie and social cun,scqucnccs ol' militarv spending, see Crmmtm 
Scciinn. I I'ranrainiiif hiir Itiuirmamini (Keport of the Independent t'ommission on 
I )isai inanicni and Security under (heChairmanshipofOlot Palme). London: Pan Publications, 
IWJ,pp7l-9. 

Itie (177 High I evelt'onlerenee on TCUC held in Caracas, yenc/uela in May I9SI, adopted a 
progiaiiime of i-eoniiinie eooper.iliiin covering trade.technology.foodandagricullun;,energy, 
I .iw materials, finance, industrialisation, and technical cooperation (sec Third iViirldQuarterly 
.I(4)()eloher 19X1, pp 6.19-401.'I'hc Caracas Prugrammeof Action isserialisc'daslIN document 
A/.U)/.1.1.1, 26 June 19X1 

' I he meeting in Manila emphasised the growing importance ofSouth-South cooperation’a.s a 
means ol reinforeing'solidarity and reducing the vulnerability of pixir countries'. It completed 
work on preparations for proposed global negotiations on international development, and 
agreed on the need lor cooperation in the following areas; expansion of tradeand exchange of 
trade inlorniation among 077 slatc-tradingorganisulion.s; alleviation of loud problems by the 
maintenance of food surpluses and reserves at regional level (such as the grain reserve plan 
worked out among ASb.AN members); development of renewable energy sources and 
esiablishinent ol an energy affiliate of the World Bank; and, as regards oil pricing, the 
establishment ol a world tund which would hail out countries with energy-related financial 
problems. 
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Trade Preferences Among Developing Countries’, with the aim of promotinga 
substantial expansion in trade relations among developing countries. 


▲ Caribbean Community (CARICOM) Third Meeting of the Conference of 
Heads of Government 
Ocho Rios, Jamaica, 16-18 November 1982 

■ Meetingforthefirstlimeforscvenycars,]cadcrsfrom CARICOM’stwelve 
member countries'^' and the Bahamas discussed a range of economic, political 
and security Issues affecting the Caribbean region. One of their main concerns 
was to consolidate CARICOM’s position regarding Belize and Guyana in their 
territorial disputes with Guatemala and Venezuela respectively.'” They 
adopted a resolution reaffirming ‘support for the territorial integrity of Belize’ 
and agreeing that ‘efforts should be intensified bilaterally and multilaterally to 
guarantee the security’ of that country. They called on Venezuela to desist from 
action or threats of action likely to affect the economic development of 
Guyana,'” and urged the two countries to continue their pursuit ofa peaceful 
settlement in accordance with the terms of the l966Genevaagreement.'”Thc 
most divisive issue faced by the conferecc was a motion submitted by Tom 
Adams, Prime Minister of Barbados, calling for the amendment of 
CARICOM’s treaty'” in order to commit all members to the principles of 
human rights and democratic government. Backed by Jamaica and Dominica 
(and, externally, the US), this move was designed to exert pressure on the 


Declaration by the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the Group of 77, tJN Document A/37, 
October 19X2./WF30 August 1982, p5: It'd//t/r/ra(London)6September l9K2,p230l. 
Antigua and Barbuda, Barbados, Belize, Dominica, Grenada, Guyanu.Jamaieu, Munt.scrrat, 
St. Lucia, St. Kilts/Nevis, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, and frinidad and Tobago. 
h "• Belize (formerly British HondurasJbordcrsonGuatcmala.whichclaimstheterritoryasitsown 
and refuses to recognise Belize as a sovereign country. For more than a century, Guyana and 
Venezuela have disputed a jungle area of approximately 50,(XX) sq miles west of the F.ssequibo 
River which contains considerable potential forhydro-clectric power, and which both count ries 
believe possesses minerals and petroleum. Awarded to Guyana by an international arbitration 
tribunal in 1899, the area constilutesabouttwo-thirdsorGuyane.se territory. 

For example, the Guyanese government has alleged that Venezuelan diplomats abroad have 
been instructed to deter potential investors in the Upper Mazoruni River hydro-electric power 
project in the disputed area; Guyana claims this project is important to its economic luture. 
This agreement, signed at the time of Guyanese independence from the UK, binds thccountries 
to settle theirdisputepeacefully by oneof the means provided for in Article 33 ofthe I IN Charter. 
In 1970, the two countries met in Port of Spain and agreed to a twelve year moratorium on 
negotiations, which expired on 18 June 1982. Left with a furtherthrcc monthstochoosea means 
of settlement, Venezuela suggested that a negotiated solution he sought, while Guyana 
proposed the adoption of a judicial settlement by the International Court of Justice in the 
Hague. Under the terms of the Geneva Agreement, the countries are now obliged to rcler the 
decision to an appropriate international organisation or to the Secretary-General ofthe UN. 
The Treaty of Chaguaramas, Trinidad and Tobago, 4 July 1973. See Intenialinital Legal 
Materials, 12 (5) September 1973, pp 1033-79. 
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administration of Maurice Bishop in Grenada for alleged violation of these 
principles.'^ The motion was defeated and a commitment to human rights 
inserted in the meeting's final communique, the ‘Declaration of Ocho Rios'. 
Other points in thisdeclarationincludeda renewedCARICOM commitment to 
integration as ‘the only viable option available for optimum development'; an 
cxpre.ssion of ‘profound concern' at the increase of military activity in the 
Caribbean region; and, a call for continued external aid, to be given ‘in 
consultation with and with fullest respect for the sovereign wishes of the 
recipient countries'. The Heads of Government are due to meet next at 
Chaguaramas, Trinidad and Tobago, on 4 July 1983, CARlCOM's tenth 
anniversary.''' 

• Relive ‘has the support of the entire CARICOM region in terms of its 
entitlement to be protected against any attack on its territory ... The entire 
region is committed to mobilise ail its inlluencc, to mobilise support for Belize if 
such iin Linlortunate development were to occur'. Hugh Shearer, Jamaican 
foreign Minister. HIT. 19 November 1982, p 5. 

‘This revolution did not take place for the calling of elections... but for food, 
for bread, for justice, for housing—toensure that the people forthe first time 
would have the right to participate’. Prime Minister Maurice Bishop of 
tireiiada. ////', 18 November, p 5. 


A (Organisation of African Unity (OAU) F•'orcign Ministers Meeting and 
Summit of Hetids of State and Government 
Tripoli, l.‘i-26 November 1982 

■ I 'ollowing its earlier postponement in August 1982, the nineteenth annual 
summit of the OAU was again unable to convene in the absence of the required 
ipiorum of thirty-four member states. This .second failure to hold the summit 
centred on a disagreement over the seating of the Chad delegation, which drew a 
ilivision of the so-called ‘radical' and ‘moderate’ OAU members almost 
identical to the one which had paralysed previous meetings over the admission 
of the Western Sahara/Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) as the 
OAU's fifty-first member.'-'' Tlic prc.sent meetings were called at the end of 

' ' .Since III'.' ciuip in March 1974, m which Maurice Bishop seized power from Eric Ciairv, there 
have been no elections in tlrenada and the governmeni is alleged to be holding between 50 and 
lOU political prisoners. Bishop has denounced thc'WcsIern-styledemocracy'betjueathedtothe 
region hy the UK, and advocalcs ihe creation ot new decentralised slruclures. Since coming to 
power. Ins goveriiinenl has developed incrca.singly friendly relations with Cuba and the Soviet 
tinion 

77ii'r;«i/«/;un(London) IhNovember 1982,p7;Car/TiAfon/'//npj(London)3December 1982, 
pp 5-6; Lulin America Weekly Report (London) 26 November 1982. 

I Xitailsofthc meetings held in July and August 1982,and the composition olOAtJ‘radicals'and 
'moderates' arc contained in Third World Quarterh 5(1) January 1983, pp 182-5. 
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October 1982, when the Polisario Front (responsible for proclaiming the 
SADR, and at war with Morocco for control of the territory) agreed 
‘voluntarily and temporarily’ to abstain from attending a reconvened summit; 
this followed consultation with the OAU liaison committee established on 7 
August 1982 to resolve the crisis. 

The thirty-ninth meeting of OAU Foreign Ministers began asarranged on 15 
November 1982 when delegationsfromforty-fourcountries (the majority being 
represented at ministerial level)'^’ assembled for the purpose of preparing a 
summit agenda. The opening session was addressed by Colonel Qadhafi of 
Libya, whose speech included denunciations of colonialism and the Franco- 
African Summit,”" and the proposal for an African Court of Justice to 
adjudicate on African conflicts. The first evidence of serious disagreement was 
apparent on the following day, when the meeting entered into protracted 
deliberations over the question of Chad’s representation. Libya, which claimed 
the backing of several OAU ‘radicals’, argued that the exiled government of 
Goukouni Oueddei should represent Chad, as in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the OAU's 1981 summit in Nairobi, it was that country's legitimate 
government.”' According to Libya, the government of Hissenc Habrfe in 
N’djemena, to whom the OAU secretariat had sent an invitation, represented 
only one faction of Chad and not the whole country. OAU ‘moderates’, many of 
whom condemned Goukouni’s past intransigence in the face of OAU attempts 
to mediate in the Chad dispute,'” demanded adherence to the OAU rules of 
procedure, which stipulate that an invited delegation has the right to take its 
scat until any dispute or counter-claim has been resolved. 

On the evening of 19 November 1982, a nine-man ‘dialogue committee’. 

Apart tVom the SADR, the absent countries were F.gypl. Somalia and Sudan (in protest at 
t.ibyan policies), Swaziland (which reportedly could not afford the expense), and Upper Volta 
(following the coup of 7 November 1982 by which the military government of Colonel Saye 
Zerbo had been overthrown). 

'I'he unusually high attendance at the Ninth Franco-Afnean Summit in Kinshasa in October 
. 1982 had been widely interpreted to reflect the postponement of the OAU summit in August 

1982. Sec Third World Quarterly 5 (\)San\iaiy 1983, pp 188-90. 

The resolution at the Nairobi summit in June 1981, calling for OAU members to support the 
I'ransitional Government of National Unity (GUNT) of Goukouni Oueddei. had been 
interpreted as a substantial diplomatic coupfor Libya, which hadbackediheGUNT withabout 
lO.OOOtroopsinthe war with the Armed Forces of the North (I'AN)of former Defence Minister, 
IfissFne Habre. Following the replacement of the Libyan troops in November 1981 by a OAU 
peace-keeping force, the FAN had captured N'djamena and overthrown the GUNT on 7 June 
1982. Throughout November 1982, there were reports of Libyan involvement in the arrest and 
military trainingofan estimated lO.OOO-IJ.OOOCh^iannationalsinthesoutherncitiesofSebha 
and Benghazi with the intention of reinforcingGoukouni's small army stationed at Bardai in the 
Tibesti region of Chad (see IliT, 26 November 1982, p 4). 

Goukouni had refused to cooperate with an OAU timetable, for a national reconciliation and 
the establishment of democratic procedures in Chad, drawn up at an OAU mini-summit held at 
Nairobi in February 1982. He had also criticised the OAU peace-keeping force for not giving 
him direct support against the FAN. 

ComposedofCongo,EthopiaCempty-chair’parlisans),Tanzania,Mali(inclinedtothe‘empty- 
chair’ solution), Nigeria, Tunisia (mildly pro-Habri Liberia), Niger (Habri parti.sans) 
and Zamibia (neutral). 
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appointed the previous day, presented a compromise by which the Habre 
government was awarded the Chad seat, but was asked to absent itself until the 
summit had been given the opportunity to deliberate further in the dispute. 
Thereupon, delegations from seven countries'^^ walked out of the meeting, 
closely followed by a further seven,'” leaving the meeting short of a two-thirds 
quorum, and effectively bringing proceedings to an end. By 21 November, the 
final day of the meeting, informal discussions between various delegations and 
Libyan officials had failed to make headway and the thirty remaining states'” 
abandoned the search for a compromise (and the e.stablishmcnt of a summit 
agenda). 

By 24 November, the day after the summit was due to have begun, an 
informal meeting revealed that thirty-two delegations had registered, including 
twenty heads of state and government.'” Following further intensive 
discussions and a renewed meeting of the contact group which had forged the 
SADR compromi.se, Idri.ss Mi.skine, Chad’s Foreign Minister, rejected as‘null 
and void’ another compromise submitted on 25 November proposing that the 
Habre government voluntarily withdraw from the summit in return for OAU 
recognition us Chad's legitimate representative.”* In the absence of any further 
initiative, thirty heads ot delegation held an informal meeting in which several 
countries withdrew support for the Chad compromise, and in which Colonel 
yadluifi, renounced his willingne.ss to take part in any new summit ‘without the 
participtition of the SADR as a fully-fledged member’. On 26 November, the 
oflicial final day, the decisions of this meeting were drafted into three 
declarations—a geneial one, and two separate statements on Namibia and 
South Africa. I'he first of these recorded the formation of an expanded liaison 
coinniittee, composed of twelve OAU members, "’to continue negotiations for 
the holding of a summit. 

In the meantime, the powers of the OAU ('hairman. President Arap Moi of 
Kenya, and the Secretary-General, Rdem Kodjo, were again extended. The 
declaration on Namibia realTirmed support for the South West Africa People’s 


' “ l iiimhiu. Ivory t uiist. Miiruieo, Niger, Senegal, logo, and iOiire. 

C'limeroon, C'eniral Alriean Republic, C'omoro.v, Djibouti, I'qualonal Ciuinea, tiabon and 
(iiiiiiea. 

I he I Iberian I'oreign Mini.sler departed on 21 November, but adelegation from Swajiland had 
.irnved in the meantime. 

'' I’resideiits Uenjedid of Algeria, dos Santos of Angola. Kcrctou of Benin, Masirc of Botswana. 
Koliiigha of the Central African Republic, Sussou-NgucssunfCnngo. Vieira of Guinea-Bissau, 
Arap Moi of Kenya, Ratsiraku of Madagascar, I'raore nf Mali, Haidalla of Mauritania, Machel 
1)1 Mozambique. Shagari of Nigeria, Stevens of Sierra Leone, Nyercrc of Tanzania, Kaunda of 
Zambia. I’rime Ministers Pires of Cape Verde and Mugabe of Zimbabwe, Lt-Col Mengistuof 
Lihiopia and L'oloncI Qadhati ol l.ibya. The presence m Tripoli of the foreign ministers of 
C'limeroon and Zaire and delegations from Hquatonal Guinea andNiger helped foster the belief 
that a quorum might still be achieved. 

I he lact that Miskme made this statement from Paris was heralded by some ‘radicals' as 
evidence that he was acting under French influence. 

Angola, Congo, Lihiopia, Kenya (chairman), Lesotho, Libya, Mali, Mozambique, Nigeria, 
I'an/ama, Uganda, and Zambia. 
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Organisation (SWAPO) and for UN Resolution 435, and condemned US and 
South African attempts to link Namibian independence to the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops from Angola.That on South Africa condemned oparMe/c/and 
expressed solidarity with ‘the collective political mobilisation campaign being 
waged by the liberation movements in South Africa, and the intensive armed 
attacks against militarily and economically strategic installations being carried 
out by the African National Congress’. It criticised the Reagan Admini.stra- 
tion’s so-called ‘constructive engagement' in the Southern African region,'*' 
and condemned the decision of the IMF(in November 1982) to grant a $1.1 bn 
loan to South Africa.'*^ 

#‘l, from the start, .saluted the courage of those heads of delegations who 
twice came to Tripoli... The cowards are the ones who were afraid to come to 
Tripoli. The slaves feared their masters and did not come ... The US and its 
agents and also France, Zionism, racism and reaction in Sudan, Somalia and 
Morocco—the parties to the filthy alliance, sought to isolate Libya. But the 
opposite has happened. Libya has been favoured with the meeting of the 
overwhelming majority of the African countries twice in one year'. Colonel 
Qadhafi of Libya. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7195/B/3, 29 
November 1982. 

‘If we were able to recognise the usurpation of authority in N’djamena, then we 
would have to recognise all those usurpations [in Palestine and Southern 
Africa] ... It would be a .serious precedent to recognise a rebel minister of 
defence’. Colonel Qadhafi. BBC Summary ofWorldBroadcasts ME/7\95/B/4, 
29 November 1982. 

‘We stand by basic O A U rules, and arc determined to be the only legal Chadian 
delegates in Tripoli’. Idriss Miskinc, Chad’s Foreign Minister. IHT, 25 
November 1982, p 2. 


A Central African Economic and Customs Union (UDEAC) 

Yaounde, Cameroon, 17-18 December 1982 

■ The Heads of State of Cameroon, the Central African Republic, Congo, 
and Gabon, discussed a forty-point agenda covering, inter alia, cooperation in 

"" See Third UTortd Quarlerty 5 0) January 198,1, p t87. UN Security Council Resolution 43S calls 
for a ceascTire in the South African-Namibian war. to be followed by a closely-supervised 
transition to full Namibian independence. 

Essentially a policy of economic and military cooperation with South Africa related to the 
Namibian I ndependence negotiations and the West's desire to ensure the security of the region. 
See IHT 14 December 1982, p 4. 

For a background to South Africa’s need for the IMF loan, see The Cuardian (London) 6 
October I982,p l3andFiiia«e/fl/rimej(London)50ctober 1982,p6. 

West Africa (London) 6 December 1982, pp 3127-32; BBC Summary of Wortd Broadcasts 
ME/7195/8/1,29 November 1982and ME/7196/8/1,30 November 1982;7'Ae77ffifj(London) 
27 November 1982, p 4. 
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customs, taxation, transport, post and telecommunications, science and 
technology, agriculture, industry, and trade and commerce. The current 
UDtAC Chairman, President Biya of Cameroon, appealed to member states 
to renew their commitment to the objectives of UDEAC,'^’ through open 
economies and interdependence. Membership in UDEAC of Equatorial 
Guinea (which attended as an observer) was later reported to have been 
approved in principle. 


▲ India-Pakistan Summit Meeting 
New Delhi, 1 November 1982 

■ In a joint communique issued after the first Indo-Pakistan summit since 
1972, Prime Minister Gandhi of India, and President Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan 
agreed to establish a joint commission to improve bilateral relations, particularly 
in economic and cultural exchanges, and to hold talks at subministerial level 
during December 1982 on a Pakistani draft of a ‘no-war pact’ and an Indian 
draft of a 'treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation’. Talks on these issues 
would resume at the summit of the Nonaligned Movement, scheduled for New 
Delhi m March 198.1.'^’ 


A Ang()la—South Africa Ministerial Meeting 
Sal, Cape Verde, 7 December 1982 

■ Delegations led by Lt-Col Alexandre Rodrigue/, the Angolan Minister of 
the Interior, and Pik Botha, the South African horeign Minister, held talks 
arranged on the initiative of President Pereira of Cape Verde,''''’with the aim of 
speeding up negotiations for a settlement on Namibia. The meeting was the most 
senior between the two govern mcntssince South Africa invaded Angola during 
the civil warof 1975.Although nostatement was issued,diplomatsindicatcd 
that discussion of a bilateral ceasefire between the two countrieshad been given 

the ircalv governinfi UDI'AC' was signed at Bra/ravilic in 1964. Its text is cuntnined in M S 
Wuinc/ck (ed). h'tommH' Cuoperanon in l.atin America. Africa and A.\la, Cambridge, 
Ma.ssachusscl.s. MIT Pres.s, 1969, pp 237-53. 

the parlicipalinii i)l Chad as an iibscrvcr was veuwd by Congo. BBC .Summary of World 
Bri)ailciiM\ MI-./72l.t/n/l 1, 2(1 December 19X2; Wen .Africa (Loiuion) 3 January 1983, p 50. 
HIT. 2 November 1982, p 1. Financial Tima (London) 2 November 1982, p 4. 

Cape Verde and Angola retain close tics as former Portuguese colonies (see Third World 
yuornr/i'5( D.Iaiiiiary I983,pp 187-8), while Cape Verdehassirongcconomie links with South 
■Alriea. 

''■ The delcgalions also included Fauslmo Muteka, the Angolan Minister of Transport, and 
General Magnus Malan. the South African Minister of Defence. The last bilateral meeting 
between the countries was held prior to the unsueeesstul Conference on Namibia at Geneva in 
January 1981. 
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priority over the South African demandfora withdrawal ofCuban troops from 
Angola. Portuguese radio reported that the creationof a demilitarised buffer 
zone along the Angolan-Namibian border was also discussed. According to 
diplomatic sources, both sides agreed to hold a further meeting at a place and 
date yet to be decided.'^’ 


A Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) Oil Ministers Meeting 
Salalah, Oman, 13-14 October 1982 

■ In a strongly worded statement, oil ministers of the six member GCC' '“ 
noted with ‘great dissatisfaction the behaviour of certain OPEC members as 
well as other oil exporting countries’ which had ‘shaken confidence in OPEC, 
weakened the market and created a state of confusion harmful to all parties 
involved in the oil industry’.'*' The statement stressed that had it not been for 
the assumption of the burden of market defence by GCC members, some of 
which had suffered heavy losses in production volume as a result,"^ the 
‘irresponsible behaviour’ of the others would have led to a disintegration of the 
price structure and chaos in the oil market. The statement warned the 
nonconformists that ‘GCC ministers expect them to shoulder their re¬ 
sponsibilities’, and that ‘if they continue in their misguided actions they will not 
be protected by the member countries of the GCC from the consequences of 
these actions’. In addition to this statement, the ministers agreed that studies 

South Africa and the US are linking the withdrawal of an estimated 20,000 C'uhan troups I'rtim 
Angola as a precondition of Implementing of the UN pence plan for Namibia. The Angolan 
government maintains that the Cuban troops will depart only when there Is no longcra security 
threat from South Africa, cither through direct military operations across the border, nr in the 
form of support for the Unita guerilla movementoperatingin the centre ofandSouthof Angola. 
NB. Units of the South African Defence Force carried out a pre-dawn raid on Maseru, I esotho, 
on 9 December 1982, with the aim of wiping out ANC ‘activists’. Of forty-two persons killed 
thirty were reported to have been ANC members, and twelve Lesotho citizens, including five 
women and two children. While Lesotho denied that the dead were active ANC members, 
f ieneral Viljoen, Chief of the South African liefence Force, blamed the civilian deaths on the 
ANC for deliberately locating its headquarters ‘in civilian houses throughout the residential 
suburbs of Maseru'. On 15 December 1982, the UN Security Council voted by 15-0 to pass a 
resolution condemning the raid, and demanding that South Africa pay 'full and adequate' 
compensation for the loss of life and property. 

Fmaiif/a/7imej(London)9Deccmbcr 1982,p3;Doi/v'fc/egro/iA(London) 10 December 1982,p 
5; The Timer (London) 10 December I982,p l;///7', 13 December 1982, p 2, and 16 December, 
P2. 

Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE, Bahrain, (Jatar and Oman. The oil ministersare members of 
the GCC’s Permanent Ministerial Commilee for Petroleum Cmiperation. See Third World 
Quarterly 4 0)Su\y 1982, pp 426-7. 

The ministers cited three examples of such behaviour: breach ofOPF.C production quotas and 
price ceiling: maintenance of price differentials on North African crudes at too Iowa level; and 
willingness of North Sea producers and Mexico to sell their crude ‘at any price'. 

Saudi Arabian production was reported to total approximately 5.5mn b/d and Kuwait's 
800,000 b/d (the lowest since the early 1950s). Iranian output was said to have reached 2.2-2.4mn 
b/d (against a quota ol 1.2mn b/d) and Libya’s L4mn b/d (against a quota of 750,000 b/d). 
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should be conducted in respect of a number of joint projects for the region, 
including the establishment of an industrial area for oil in the Sultanate of 
Oman, and the construction of a refinery for the upgrading of heavy Omani 
crude.'** 

• ‘It isu sad fact that in many countries short-term self-interest has come to 
predominate, when long-term self-interest dictates adherence to the decisions 
of OPEC. The Gulf stales are almost alone in adhering to the OPEC decisions 
and abiding by them*. Sheikh ‘Ali Khalifah al-Sabah, Kuwaiti oil minister. 
Middle East Economic Survey (Nicosia) 25 October 1982, p A3, 
fhe threat of action by the other Gulf producers ‘is like Saddam Hussein’s 
threat, it is a complete blufT. Mohammed Ghara/.i, Iran's oil minister. MEES 
(Nicosia) 15 November 1982. p A3. 


A GCC—Defence Ministers Meeting 

Riyadh,Saudi Arabia, 1(1-It October 1982 

■ The defence ministers discussed military coordination and recommenda¬ 
tions for submission to the (iC('’s summit meeting in November 1982. One of 
tlie items discussed was said to have been the possible establishment of a 
coordinated tiir defence network for the GCC. Saudi defence minister, Prince 
Sultan, said that hostilities in Lebanon and the Gulf underlined the conclusion 
that military strength constituted the only real defence for GCC states.'*^ 


A GCC—Interior Ministers Meeting 

Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, 17-18 October 1982 

■ The interior ministers endorsed recommendations presented by an expert 
committee set up to examine the establishment of a GCC security information 
centre, and asked the GCC secretarial to take the necessary steps toimplement 


Mh.HS (Nicissia) IS Otlobirr 1V82, pp Al-A.t; BHC Simmary oj H’orld Hroadcasls 
Ml'./ W1 2I)K/ A I / 1. 26 Oeuihcr 1 9S2. 

'riic tit't' aims In keep ihe Gulf free of superpower in volvemenlanJ the US Rapid Deployment 
l•orer has been denied a permanent ba.se there. t)neof I he problems holding up a GCC defence 
pact IS said to be the existence of Kuwaiti-Omani differences on relations with the superpowers. 
Kuwait, which has relations with the Soviet Union, has urged a neutral stance while Oman, 
sensnive about its responsibility for the Straits of Hormuz, has made agreements with the US 
allowing the Rapid Deployment Force to undertake manoeuvres on Omani territory. 

.W.7-.'.V( Nicosia I IK October 1982. p 4; Finanaal Times (London), 9 November l982,p4;.ViHKi/j' 
y'lfficr (London) 14 November 1982, p 21. 
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them. They held a further exchange of views on the comprehensive internal 
security arrangement which they had agreed to sign in February 1982, but 
decided that further discussions were necessary to complete the agreement.'” 


A GCC—Third Session of the Supreme Council 
Manama, Bahrain, 9-11 November 1982 

■ The heads of the six GCC states agreed to the establishment of a Gulf 
Investment Corporation with a capital of $2.1 bn to invest in commercial, 
agricultural and industrial ventures both within and outside the Gulf region. 
They noted the decision, taken by the GCC finance ministers prior to the 
summit, to postpone the implementation of the unified economic agreement'” 
from 1 December 1982 to 1 March 1983 ‘to allow the stales more time to 
prepare’. The heads approved the call of the GCC defence ministers for 
improved military coordination and self-reliance and agreed to the interior 
ministers’ request for continued discussion on internal security.' ” Concerning 
the Gulf War, they supported Iraq’s search for a solution ‘by peaceful means' 
and urged Iran to respond to the peace efforts of the Islamic Conference 
Organisation, the NAM, and the UN.'” The heads welcomed the recent 
agreement of conciliation signed by Oman and the People’s Democratic 

See Thirif H'ltrld Quarifrly 4 {3) Jii]y 19X2. pp 427-8. Following the distovery in Bahrain ul'an 
(allegedly Iranian) anti-regime conspiracy. Saudi Arabia concluded bilateral security 
agreements with Bahrain, (jatar, the UAE, and Oman. Kuwait's reluctance to sign such an 
agreement was believed to be a major factor in preventing the expansion of these bilateral 
accords into a single GCC security pact. The question of extradition of suspects was said to be 
one area of disagreement, and it was also belived that Kuwait wishedtoavoid any impression of 
domination by Saudi Arabia. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/716I/A/I, 20 October 1982; MEES (Nicosia) 25 
October 1982, pC.1. 

The twenty-six part agreement, approved at the I982summit in Riyadh, invnlving,i/irer afta, the 
removal of tariff barriers among member slates and the unification and coordination of 
economic and fiscal policies. 

Apart from domestic dilTerenecs on these issues, the lack of detail in these statements was 
probably also attributable to a series of Iranian warnings prior to the summit about the 
consequences of establishing a defence alliance that would exclude Iran. 

’Hie muted tone of this statement was said to reflect a middle course which avoided either 
antagonising Iran or abandoning Iraq. Renewed concern over Iran's military and political 
intentions had been expressed following the latter’s 5-lOkm penetration ofiraqiterritoryinthc 
border zone west of Dezfoul during the first week ofNovember 1982. Although anxiety over the 
consequences of a major Iranian breakthrough had led the GCC to provide Iraq with war 
finances of an estimated $20-30bn at the time of this meeting, its willingness to more openly 
support Iraq had been constrained by repeated Iranian warnings of possible repereussions. 
NB. On 17 November 1982, Iraqi opposition groups in Teheran announced theformation of a 
'Supreme Council of the Islamic Revolution oflraq’comprising'allstrugglingislamicfurces of 
Iraq' and with the aim of the ‘overthrow of Saddam Hussein and his Ba'ath party'. Iran 
frequently exhorts uprisings by theShia populationsagainst the rival Sunni Musiims in Iraq and 
the GCC countries. 
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Republic ot Yemen (PDRY) under the mediation of Kuwait and the UAE. 
They endorsed the resolutions of the Arab League summit held at Fez 
September 1982,"’“ called for the withdrawal of Israeli forces from Leban( 
and the occupied Arab territories, and for the establishment of an independe 
Palestinian slate under the leadership of the PLOJ'’' 

• ‘. there is an international conflict over this region, and not a regior 
one ... Since this region is one of the most sensitive regions in the world, t 
people of the region must prepare themselves to avoid becoming easy prey f 
whoever seeks to intervene in their internal affairs or to control the regioi 
resources’. Muhammed bin Mubarakal-Khalifah, Bahrain's Foreign Minisb 
HRC Summary of World Broadcasts \/\, 15 November 1982. 


▲ Organi.sation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) Sixty-Sis 
Ministerial Meeting 
Vienna, 19-20 December 1982 

■ OPh.C’s thirteen member slates agreed to defend the$34a barrel referer 
price charged for Saudi light crude, and to set a new production ceiling of 18.5 1 
barrels a day (b/d)—Imn b/d above the limit adopted in March 1982."’^ 
decision on the allocation of production quotas, a continued source 
economic and political antagonism, was deferred to a later (unspecified) da 
At the centre of this dispute was the Iranian demand for a quota allocation 
over .Imn b/d, compared with the 1.2mn b/d that Iran had been allocated 
March 1982."'' Maintaining that quotas should be based on criteria such 
historical production levels,oil reserves, population,and llnancial needs, Ir 
again argued that the Saudi quota should be reduced by some 2mn b/d 
around 5mn b/d.""* According to Saudi Oil Minister, Sheikh Ahmed Yama 
who rel used to accept a reduced allocation. Saudi production hadalready fall 


On 21 (ktiihcr I9K2, the foreign ministers of Oman anO the PORY melin Kuwait andsigne 
‘da laraium of principles' ainicdalcndingfiftcenycarsofhosiiliiy. The ugreeiticnt, made pul 
on i3 NovcniIxT 1982. provides lor ihccstahlishmcnlordiplomatic relations, an end lodispi 
iniT border tern lory, and proclaims the desirabilily of reducing foreign military presence in 
area, Sec Thi* ononnst (London! 20 November 1982, p 04. 

Tfuni \yoH</ Quaruriy 5 (1 ).lariuary 1983, pp J77-9, contains details of the Fez .summit, 
HHC Summary o/ ^i'orfd Hrout/tasti M1:/7IK2/A/I, I.? November 1982; A/AA-S’(Nicosia, 
November 1982, pp Cl-('4 and I5Novcmber i982.pp A11 andCl-C4;,VMrt</fli'7/>nr.i(Londc 
14 November 1982, p 21; IHT, 18 November 1982. p 2. 

Sec Thmi lyarhi{)uarurIy40)Jvi\y 1982. p430. At the time oi this mccling, OPEC product 
was e.stiniatcd to have totalled between 19.2S and 19.7Smn b/d. 

'''' I xisiiiig Iranian production was said to have been approximately 2.Snin b/d. 

The political side to this dispute wa.xagatnevidcnt from Iranian remarksprior to thcconferer 
On 17 December 1982, the Iranian Oil Minister, Mohammed Oharazi.argucdthat.givena 3 
h/d quota, Iran would ‘become one of the political powers in OPEC' and ‘relieve’ OP 
incmhcrs ‘from other powers [Saudi Arabia], which have been working against them'. 
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as low as 5. Imn b/d. He pledged formal Saudi acceptance of OPEC’s $34 a 
barrel marker price, but did not withdraw pre-confcrence threats of unilateral 
price-cutting in retaliation for price-discounting by otherOPEC members,and 
insufficient differentials on the price of African crudes.''" 


A Association ofSouth East Asian Nations (ASEAN) Fourteenth Economic 
Ministers Meeting 
Singapore, 11-13 November 1982 

■ This meeting was largely devoted to reaching a position on global trade 
matters listed on the agenda for the GATT ministerial meeting in November 
1982. ‘The five’'“ committed themselves to supporting a freeze on new tariff and 
non-tariff trade barriers and a timetable for the elimination of existing ones; to 
support for a new round of trade liberalisation talks; and, to the principle of 
non-discrimination in trade affairs. At the domestic level, they reached 
agreement on an industrial joint ventures pact covering complementary 
projects within ASEAN. 


financial Times (Lundon) 20 December 1982, p I, and 21 December 1982, p I; IHT, 18-19 
December 1982, p 7, and 20 December 1982, pp 1-2. 

Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore, and the Philippines. 

Tar Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong) 19 November 1982, p 6. 
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FEATURE REVIEW 


Keeping Faith: memoirs of a president 
Jimmy Carter 

London: Collins. 1982.622pp. £1S.(X]. 

‘A quicksilver bubble,a living,breathing,grinningparadox,maddeningforthosewhotried 
to define him', this is how James Wooten, a New York Times reporter at the White House 
de.scnbed him in his book: Dasher: the roots and risings of Jimmy Carter, New York: 
Summit Books. 1978. p.J4). ThreefactorsapparentlycontributedtotheCartermyth:(i)the 
speed at which he rose from obscurity to international prominence and power, (ii) the way 
he moved far outside thenormal political matrix that Americansrindcomfortable;and,(iii) 
his rather simplistic religiosity. 

in Yale Review. (Fall 1982) Dr Peter Bourne, a physician and long-time friend of 
Jimmy Carter, claimed that he had studied Carter with the eye of a clinically-trained 
observer and offered retlections on the psychological dimensions of the man. He recalled 
that members of (he Carter staff used to remark that Jimmy Carter ‘took his initials JC too 
seriously'(Ya/e Review, op. cit. p 129). 

Carter himself wondered why people should find him such an enigma.‘I don’t knowhow 
to explain... 1 have tried and 1 have tried hard. I have spent two years now tryingto let people 
get to know me. I don't know what else I can do^fWooten op. cit. p 29). 

i have met J immy Carter twice since the publication of Keeping faith, once at a dinner in 
London and then in his office in Atlanta, Georgia. 1 was struck by his simplicity and 
straightforwardness. I wondered whether the mystery about him was not created by his 
obvious truthfulness—a quality not usually associated with politicians, hence intriguing 
and incomprehensible. 

He talked about his word-processor and how he had worked on the book ten to twelve 
hours aday for a wholcyear.allowinghimselfshortspellsatcarpentry,his latest passion. He 
attributed his defeat entirely to the Teheran hostage crisis, and forecast that Edward 
Kennedy would be nowhere in the race for the Democratic nomination in 1984. He came 
down hard on the former German Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt: ‘The man would promise 
one thing and stub me in the back half an hour later.' Carter can be a little excessive in his 
language and, as Dr Bourne points out, ’His characteristic style ... was to make a strong 
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Statement, often with considerable hyperbole', his energy policy was “the moral equivalent 
of war”, for example and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan “the greatest threat to world 
peace since Worid War IF' (Yale Review, op. cit. p 139). 

The American reviewers were waiting for bis book. They savaged it the moment it hit the 
bookstalls, ‘dreary, unreadable, and full of distortions' was how the book was described by 
some of the aitics. The American public is still sore with Carter. 1 was told in Atlanta; ‘Deep 
down the man is good, churchgoing and all that, but he is so dumb.’ Obviously, the book 
came out prematurely and its truth and sincerity was largely obscured by what the critics 
called its self-justificatory tone. 

The non-American reader willfind in the book anextremelyinterestingand authoritative 
account of the working of the American system; it shows how an American President, 
commonly thought to be the world’s most powerful individual, is bufTeted by powerful 
lobbies, the media, and Congressmen. It is essentially a story of failure told with courage 
and at the end one is left wondering how anything ever gets done in Washington. Carter’s 
own description is revealing: 'Knowing how confused and fragmented the system is, how 
intense the forces are that tend to induce ill-advised decisions, and how fallible the leaders 
who serve in public office, it is almost a miracle how well our nation survives and prospers’ 
(Keeping Faith, p 89). Carter describes in detail how he had to fight every inch of the way to 
get Congressional approval for his energy conservation policy: 'The intricate manoeuvres 
and hard trading involved all 535 members of Congress and were difficult at best... with 
patience and persistence, (we) gained a vote hereand there, sometimes creating ill-will in the 
process... there were enough ruffledfeelings to keep all of us busy assuagingbruisedegos’ 
(Keeping Faith, p 105). 

The Lobbies 

This is how Carter describes the various pressure groups at work; be starts by saying: 'I 
learnt the hard way that there was no party loyalty or discipline when a complicated or 
controversial issue was at stake. Each legislator had to be wooed and won individually. It 
was every member forhimself and thedeviltakethchindmost! Well-in tended reforms in the 
organisation of Congress and of the Democratic Party had undermined the power of party 
^ leaders’. He found that special interests withintheUScouldoffermuchgreaterrewardsand 
punishments to those who served them or tried to defy their purpose; 'By virtue of their 
wealth and freedom from regulation, some lobbies can threaten to or actually unleash 
almost unlimited television and direct-mail assaults on uncooperative legislators. At the 
same time they can legally reward those who do their bidding.’ Carter came to the sombre 
conclusion that the lobbies are ‘a growing menace to our democratic system of 
govemmenf (Keeping Faith, p 80). 

He singles out the weapons manutacturersas the most powerful lobby, playingas itdoesa 
dominant role in decision-making and 'working with their natural allies in the Pentagon’. 
This lobby can ensure ‘the purchase of unnecessary military equipment’, expenditure which 
Carter regards as ‘undoubtedly the most wasteful element in American government’. He 
cites the case of B-1 bombers which had been thesubject of intense debate foryears.TheB-1 
lobby was ‘one of the most formidable ever evolved in the military-industrial community’. 
If Carter had absolute power, he would have decided against the bomber because ‘it would 
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be a gross waste of money' (Keeping Faith, p 81). 

But defence is not the only area where an American President finds hisdecisions virtually 
dictated by special interest groups. Carter was frustrated when his proposals on welfare and 
tax reforms and a national health programme were defeated. He discovered thata/iy tax 
proposal ‘attracted to Capital hill a pack of powerful and ravenous wolves determined to 
secure for themselves additional benefits at the expense of other Americans’ (Keeping Faith, 
p84). 

Major studies carried out in the US in 1978 revealed that the percapitacost of health-care 
was almost $1,000 per yearand that these costs were doubling everysixyears. Many families 
in the US could not afford insurance coverage and Carter decided to correct some of these 
deficiencies. He wanted to provide a comprehensive health-care system. The plan was 
condemned by Senator Edward Kennedy and there was no Congressional support for the 
programme: ‘Congress was flooded with money, in the form of campaign contributions 
from the health industry... The American Medical Association alone contributed an 
average of more than $8,000 to each of the 202 members of the House of Representatives 
who voted against the Bill. Of the 50 members who accepted more than twice this average 
amount, 48 voted with the health industry’. In the end the health lobby prevailed ‘and the 
American people lost’ (KeepingFaith, p 87). 

The Media 

Carter’s relations with the White House Press Corps werestrainedat the best oftimes. Quite 
early on, he gave up trying to win a war with the media and along with his advisers, came to 
the conclusion that ‘the news media were superficial in their treatment of national and 
international events and tended to trivialise the most serious problems with a cynical 
approach’ (Keeping Faith, p 117). 

In reply to a question put duringa television interview in November 1978, Carter said that 
he had two unpleasant surprises in Washington: ‘One was the inertia of Congress... and the 
other was the irresponsibility of the press’. He was nagged by the suspicion that having 
professedly set up a high moral standard for his Administration he would not be given‘any 
room for error by the press’ (KeepingFaith, pp 125-6). Reflecting on the inherent weaknesses 
in the US system and thetcndencyofpoliticianstopanicwhen faced with defeat,Carter said 
‘such tendencies are often encouraged and exacerbated by a press which thrives on 
sensationalism' (Keeping Faith, p 263). 

LIS and her Western Allies 

Carter found the first day of the Economic Summit in June 1979 as‘one ofthe worst days of 
my diplomatic life’. The allies were all committed to reducing the import of oil and to 
working in concert for long-term energy conservation goals. Yet the Europeans appeared to 
him opposed to any sort of individual national commitment. Their purpose seemed 'to 
absorb the rapidly-growing oil production in the N orth Sea and not have to count it in their 
own countries as imports from foreign governments’. In his diary for 28 June 1979, Carter 
recorded a very bitter and unpleasant private luncheon where Schmidt got ‘pereonally 
a busive’ towards him when he emphasised the individual target position. He found Helmut 
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Schmidt strong, but somewhat unstable—a man who ‘postures and drones on giving 
economic lessons when others are welt aware of what he is saying.. (Keeping Faith, 
pp 111-3). 

On the question of the deployment of additional missiles. Carter felt that Schmidt was 
trying to reverse Germany's position, in violation of the December 1979 NATO Agreement. 
Schmidt tried to explain to him that his speeches had been distorted by the European press. 
In Carter’s view, ‘This was apossible interpretation of his remarks, but the emphasis of his 
explanation to me was completely different from what he was saying to the German public’ 
(Keeping Faith, p 536). 

On the Soviet armed intervention in Afghanistan, the French position was 'a shifting 
one’. The French displayed ‘at least five different public positions; first saying that this was 
no threat to Western Europe; then a ... public statement by Valery [Giscard d’Estaing] 
condemning the Soviets and saying this was a threat todetentc; then Giscard’s visit to India, 
where he issued a noncommittal statement with Mrs Gandhi; then his meeting with Helmut 
Schmidt, and a very strong (and supportive) communique they issued; and then more 
recently saying that they could not attend any meeting that did not contribute to friendship 
between us and the Soviet Union. 1 don’t know what’s going on in France'(Keeping Faith, 
p 487—quoting from his diary entry of 9 February 1980). 


Nuclear Arms 

In December 1977, Carter reviewed the complete inventory of US nuclear warheads and 
recorded in his diary on 28 December that it was ‘really a sobering experience'. He also 
received a fairly accurate listing of Soviet nuclear armaments. He was convinced that ‘both 
nations had far more weapons than would ever be needed to destroy every significant 
military installationandcivilian populationccntres in the landsofitspotentialenemies,and 
in the process kill tens of millions—perhaps 100 million people on each side’ (Keeping Faith. 
p 212). Europe, which he considered to be ‘the most likely battleground’, was covered by 
thousands of tactical weapons of great destructive power. 

He asked himself, ‘Why could we not control this most ominous of all threats?’ The US 
had opted for a ‘triad’ with three types of launchers, (1) silo-bascd missiles; (2) submarine- 
launched missile; and, (3) strategic bombers. On balance. Carter concluded, the US had 
more warheads with higher average accuracy and the Soviet Union had more launchers with 
greater total explosive power. He came to the realisation—which must have been deeply 
disturbing for the Pentagon—that Moscow faced ‘a much more formidable array—not 
only from the United States and our allies—France and Great Britain, but, also from the 
seemingly implacable Chinese adversary (8ree’ping/aM,p214). Carter had pledgedhimself 
to work towards the ultimate goal of eliminating nuclear weapons from the earth. So he 
pressed ahead with the SALT II negotiations with the Soviet Union, not unmindful of the 
complexity of forging an effective arms control policy. His initial contacts with the Soviet 
Union were not particularly reassuring. He found Gromyko ‘uncooperative’ (Keeping 
Faith, p 221). Matters were further complicated when the Soviet Union and Cuba became 
more involved in Ethiopia and two Soviet dissidents were put on trial. Despite all this. 
Carter put his proposals together with the agreement of the five Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Opposition to SALT II then started asserting itself in the US, not only among the 
Republicans, but also among several leading Democrat senators. Another reason for 
concern was that, ‘Under the Constitution, 34 of the 100 Senators can block ratification of 
any treaty. Thisisan unhappy and unique feature of our democracy. Because of theeffective 
veto power of a small group, many worthwhile agreements have been rejected, and many 
treaties are never considered for ratification after they are deliverdto the Senate, but simply 
remain in force as interim agreements' {Keeping Faith, p 225). 

There was the added problem of whether or not to develop and deploy in Europe 
enhanced radiation weapons, namely, the neutron bomb. Political leaders of Europe were 
divided. In Britain, the Labour Party was split on the issue and the West Germans would 
only ‘support deployment of the neutron bomb should an arms control initiative not work 
out' {Keeping Faith, p 226). The Netherlands Parliament resolved that the production ofthe 
weapons was undesirable. Carter finally decided not to produce neutron weapons, a 
decision which he considered ‘logical on its own merit and compatible with the desires of 
most of our European allies’ {KeepingFaith, p 229). The arms lobby in the US was shocked 
by this decision. 

A US-USSR summit meeting was held from 15-18 June 1979. Carter’s advisers were 
highly pessimistic about the prospects for resolving any of the disputes with the Soviet 
Union. Carter was peeved by the briefing book prepared for him. He found it marked by 
diffidence and devoid of enthusiasm. Brezhnev startled Carter by placing his hand on his 
shoulder and saying, ‘If we don't succeed. God will not forgive us’ {Keeping Faith, p 245). 
When two leaders signed SALT II Carter described it as ‘the most detailed, far-reaching, 
comprehensive treaty in the history of arms control’ (Keeping Faith, p 251). 

The treaty was denouneed as ‘fatally flawed’ by the Republican Presidential nominee, 
Ronald Reagan. When Soviet forces entered Afghanistan, Carter, too, was shaken and 
decided to leave the treaty 'in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’, thus postponing 
Senate action on it. The United States’ failure to ratify the SALT II Treaty was for Carter 
‘the most profound disappointment'of his presidency {Keeping Faith, p 265). 


Camp David Accords 

One-sixth of the book isdevoted lothesigningoftheCampDavid Accords.Theplanningof 
the meetings, the strategy of negotiations, the encounters between Begin and Sadat, the 
diplomatic manoeuvres, and the tactical ups-and-downs are all set out in great detail. One 
begins to feel one is sitting in a giant wheel going round and round. No new insights are 
provided into the problem of the Middle East, but many suspicions are confirmed. For 
example, when the Accords were being negotiated it was believed that Begin’s only interest 
was to neutralise Egypt by returning the Sinai, and to proceed with consolidating Israel’s 
military and civilian presence on the West Bank. 

Carter put in 'an awful lot of time studying the Middle East question’ {Keeping Faith, 
p 273). The item was constantly on his agenda and on his mind. He tried to break down 
existing barriers by exploring some new approaches. In March 1977, when he went to 
address the United Nations, his shaking hands with the PLO representative caused ‘quite a 
flap'. A month later he had his first meeting with President Sadat which he described as ‘a 
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shining light burst on the Middle East scene’. At last be had come across ‘a man who would 
change history and whom I would come to admire more than any other leader' {Keeping 
Faith, p 281-2). He then met King Hussain of Jordan who accepted the principles of his 
proposals for resolving the Middle East dispute. Both Sadat and Hussain emphasised that 
the basic rights of the Palestinians must be honoured. He found President Assad of Syria 
‘very constructive in his attitude and somewhat flexible in dealing with some of the more 
crucial items involving peace, the Palestinians, the refugee problem and borders'. Carter’s 
dealings with Arab leaders led him to discover the disparity ‘between their private 
assurances and their public comments'. The Saudis were privately supportive of Sadat but 
they ‘merely smiled* when he urged them to make their support known through their public 
statements. They were, however, ‘adamant in their commitment to an independent 
Palestinian State* {Keeping Faith, pp 286,302). 

Why did Carter decide to embark on direct negotiations on the Middle East to the 
exclusion of the Soviet Union, despite the advice given by Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
that he should ‘bring together the Middle Eastern leaders at Geneva for long and extended 
negotiations', with Brezhnev and Carter presiding over the first session? The explanation 
that ‘the Soviet Union was reluctant toalienateany ofits Arabfriendsand todeal fairly with 
Israel' is hardly convincing or enlightening. The real problem was that the Soviet Union was 
adamant on the right of the Palestinians to have an independent state. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Gromyko, told Carter ‘If we can just establish a miniature state for the 
Palestinians, as big as a pencil eraser, this would lead to a resolution of the PLO problem for 
the Geneva Conference’ {Keeping Faith, pp 293, 295). In reply Carter pointed out the 
difficulty ofsuchatiny State beingformed.Astatemem was issued by the USandUSSRonl 
October 1977, agreeing to pursue the Middle East problem jointly, but one does not get an 
explanation from Carter why this joint effort was arbitrarily abandoned by him. One is left 
with the uncomfortable feeling that Carter thought he would establish peace in the Middle 
East without the help of the Soviet Union in order to demonstrate US pre-eminence in the 
region. 

Carter was encouraged by an early commitment he obtained from Sadat that‘at a crucial 
moment he could count on his support*. The stage was then set for Sadat logo to Jerusalem 
to the distress of the Arabs and the excitement of the Israelis. Carter describes the visit of 
Sadat and his speech to the Knesset as ‘amongthe most dramaticevents of modem history*. 
From that moment both Carterand Begin became 'protective of Sadat’. Carter persuaded 
the Shah of Iran and Jordan's King Hussain to give Sadat their support. Despite all this, 
Sadat’s negotiations with Begin, after his November 1977 visit to Jerusalem, produced no 
result. Indeed, at one point Sadat was ‘completely disillusioned with Begin's “ridiculous” 
position*. 

Begin's response to Carter’s plan of peace contained his famous 'six No's’: (1) He v/esnot 
willing to withdraw politically or militarily from any part of the West Bank; (2) He was not 
willing to stop the construction of new settlements or the expansion of eustingsettlements; 
(3) He was not willing to withdraw the Israeli settlers from Sinai; (4) He was not willingto 
acknowledge that UN Resolution 242 applied to the West Bank/Gaza area; (S) he was not 
willingto grant the Palestinian Arabs any authority;and,(6) He wasnor willingto give them 
any voice in the determination of their own future. By March 1978, Carter started feeling 
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that 'Begin was becoming an insunnountable obstacle to further progress' (KeepingFaith, 
pp295.297,300,312). 

This account of the thirteen days of negotiations at Camp David leaves one with the 
overwhelming impression that the United States President personally put in a tremendous 
amount of hard work to conclude an agreement between Egypt and Israel on whatever 
terms it was possible. Somehow, he lost sight of the essential requirement that a peace 
settlement in the Middle East could not be achieved unless the USSR agreed to act as a 
guarantor with the United States of any peace agreement. The Camp David Accords 
produced the one result that they were designed to produce, regardless of the later 
mythology and the rhetoric: Carter got his Accords, Sadat his Sinai, and Begin his Judea 
and Samaria. 

Carter asked himself when the Accords were signed whetherit was worth the tremendous 
invest ment of his time and energy. His answer: ‘it will depend on the wisdom anddedication 
of the leaders of the future'. Now, he must be deeply anguished to see the whole framework 
of agreement dissolve in the blood and tears of Lebanon. 

Begin is seen playing his hand with consummate skill and single-mindedness of purpose. 
He never leaves anyone in doubt that he would ‘do almost anything concerning the Sinai 
and other issues in order to protect Israel’s presence in Judea and Samaria'. At one point in 
the negotiations Sadat claimed that ‘they want the West Bank, and are willing to give back 
the Sinai to me in exchange for the West Bank'. The formula worked out for the West Bank 
settlements was later repudiated by Begin, who claimed that ‘he had promised to stop 
building settlements only for a three-month period’. Carter's notes of the discussion- 
confirmed by Cyrus Vance— showed that the settlement freeze was to continue until the 
conclusion of all negotiations. Reflecting on this, Carter said that ‘this was the only serious 
post-Camp David disagreement about our decisions, so our batting average was good'. 
Carter did not realise that this single 'misunderstanding' would demolish the whole Camp 
David framework (Keeping Faith, pp429,348,361, 397). 


Iran 

Carter's memoirs open with the story of the American hostages in Iran and the last day of 
their captivity. A minute-to-minute record is provided of the final phase of negotiations, 
involving the transfer of Iranian money to the Bank of England and the departure of the 
hostages from Iran. 

The story is taken up again in the last section of the book ‘Iran and the Last Year'. In a 
press conference sixm after the deposition of the Shah of Iran, President Carter said, ‘We 
have no intention, ability, nor desire to interfere in the internal affairs of Iran’. His 
subsequent dealings with Iran showed thatneithertheintentionnorthedesiretointerferein 
the internal alTairs of Iran was lackingatanytime. WhatH'asindoubtwastheUS’sabiiity to 
do so. On mure than one occasion punitive action against Iran was contemplated: On 6 
November 1979, Carter wrote in his diary: ‘1 spent most of the day, every spare moment, 
trying to decide what todo... We began toa.ssess punitiveaction that might be taken against 
Iran. We still have 567 Americans there’. Carter listened to various proposals ‘all the way 
from delivering the Shah for trial, as the revolutionaries demanded, to dropping an atomic 
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bomb on Tehran’. Carter was restrained from a preemptive military strike only by the 
' realisation that the Iranians would almost certainly kill the hostages in response, but he did 
have ‘satellite photographs taken to determine where Iranian air force and other armed 
forces were located to prepare for possible military action' (Keeping Faith, pp435,4Si-9). 

By November 1979, Carter had decided to launch punitive action against Iran. He wanted 
such action ‘to be quick, incisive, surgical, no loss of American life, not to involve any other 
country, minimum suffering of Iranian people themselves to increase their reliance on 
imports, sure of success and unpredictable' (Diary, 10 November 1979). No one knew that 
Carter had taken this decision except Vice-President Mondale, Brzezinski, Harold Brown 
the Defence Secretary, Cyrus Vance the Secretary of State, and David Jones, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Americans had established contact with two Frenchmen, 
Villalon and Bourguet, who were apparently in close touch with the Iranian Foreign 
Minister Ghotbsadah and President Bani-Sadr. These two Frenchmen had a letter with 
them signed by Bani-Sadr and Ghotbsadah designating them ‘to represent Iran in findinga 
^ way to release the hostages'. Carter took congressional leaders into his confidence about the 
Iranian leaders who were involved, but this was kept a secret because the US ‘did not want 
these officials executed by the fanatics’. At one stage, the Iranian Foreign Minister 
Ghotbsadah even ‘fabricated a message* from Carter to Khomeini. When the rescue 
mission was being planned. Carter noted ‘our agents, who move freely in and out of Tehran 
under guise of business or media missions, had studied closely the degree of vigilance of the 
captors’. Carter’s resolve to proceed with the plan of action was confirmed by two reports 
from Iran ‘one from a spokesman within the government and theother from the headofthe 
American diplomatic team’. Carter’s aides had also established contact with Sadegh 
Tabatabi of Iran with whom they had several clandestine meetings in Bonn and Paris 
(Keeping Faith, pp 461,485,499.502,509,512). 

When I raq invaded Iran, Carter felt ‘if the lighting was halted but the threat remained, the 
belaboured Iranians might possibly decide that it would be in their best interest to release 
the prisoners in order to restore some of their standing in the International Community, 
bring an end to out economic boycott and gain the use of their confiscated billions of 
dollars’. Iran bitterly attacked Carter for planning and supporting the invasion. 

^ After the failure of the rescue mission. Carter decided that if there was a breakdown in 
negotiations with Iran and possible hostage trials, he would 'declare a state of belligerency 
or ask Congress to declare war against Inn’(KeepingFaith, p 559, 591). 

The hostages became an obsession with Carter. He convinced himself that he would be re¬ 
elected if only he could get the hostages out. Dr Peter Bourne comes to the same conclusion; 
‘It should be noted too that were it not for thelrancrisisandCarter’s reluctance toexploitit 
politically at the risk of harming the hostages, he would probably still be President today’ 
(YaleReview, op. cit., p 140). 

Carter shows no recognition that toan extent the Iranian crisis was of his own making. No 
European leader had anydilTicultyindecidingnot to allowtheShahof Iran into hiscountry. 
The US President alone agonised over the decision for weeks and months, turning it into a 
great international issue following the advice of people like Brzezinski andacting underthe 
influence of Henry Kissinger and Nelson Rockefeller. 

After having made the fatal mistake of allowing the Shah to come to New York for 
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medical treatment, Carter started planning the ill-fated rescue mission. Except for Cyrus 
Vance, no one around him saw the absurdity and futility of such a mission. When Cyrus 
Vance pointed out that even if the rescue attempt were to succeed, the Iranians could still put 
a number of Americans in a detention camp, the suggestion was brushed aside by Carter on 
the ground that since he had warned the Americans to leave Iran, he could not be held 
responsible for their safety! 

Af^anlstan 

During the summit in Vienna, Brezhnev ‘asserted’ that the Soviet Union had first heard of 
the revolution in Afghanistan on the radio and did not instigate the change in government. 
He hoped that the US would join them in discouragingattacks on the existing regime. On 27 
December 1979 Carter recorded in his diarythat’the Sovietshadbegun to movetheirforces 
in to overthrow the existing government... 213 flights in the last 24 hours or so. They have 
moved in a couple of regiments and now have, maybe, a total of 8,000 to 10,000 people in 
Afghanistan—both advisors and military. We consider this to be an extremely serious 
development.* We learn for the first time that the Soviet Union had been increasing their 
presence in Afghanistan since May 1979, i.e., six months before the‘invasion* and that the 
US had been ‘admonishing the Soviets about their obvious move towards intervention’. 
The Soviet leaders explained that ‘they were merely responding to the requests of Afghan 
leaders for help in maintaining order’. Carter did not take up the issue with Brezhnev in 
Vienna. It was only in December when President Hafizullah Amin of Afghanistan was 
assassinated ‘and in his place the invaders installed an Afghan leader of their own 
persuasion, who had been hiding in the Soviet Union' that the Soviet action was condemned 
by the US as ‘aggression’ (Keeping Faith, pp 256,471). 


A Balance Sheet 

Carter’s most vivid impression of his presidency is ‘the loneliness in which the most difficult 
decisions had to be made'. He prayed during every crisis, and whenever he had to make a 
choice he ‘prayed a lot ... asking God to give him a clear mind, sound judgement and 
wisdom in dealing with affairs...’ Carter’s dream was to be ‘a good President’. He did not 
wish to‘go down in the history booksasa”grcat”leadcrof America whofinallywonawar’. 
ITie Carter presidency ended in anger and frustration: ‘There were no encouraging signs 
from Iran, the situation in thcMiddle East was notimproving, mote and more Soviet troops 
were being sent into Afghanistan—and our allies were not decided about ways in dealing 
with all these problems’. His response was typical. He‘worked even harder than usual to try 
to overcome as many of the difficulties as possible’. 

Carter never had any doubt about the decisions he made on important issues. His hope 
always was—and that is v/^tax Keeping Faith is all about—that ‘the public would eventually 
agree with him’. 

In the long run, time may be in Jimmy Carter’s favour, but at present the mood in 
America continues to be one of hostility to his past action and present reflections. 

ALIAhUAUHAR 
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ImperlRlUin, Health and Mcdidae 

Edited by Vicente Navarro 

London; Pluto Press. 1982. 28Spp. £6.95pb. 

The Health of Nations: a North-South iovestigatioa 
Mike Muller 

London; Faber and Faber. 1982. 2SSpp. £7.95 

The North-South dialogue does not address directly issues of human health and medical 
services in the Third World. The Brandt Report skirts health cate, considering instead 
prior questions of hunger and food production, and subsequent problems of population 
and the environment. Despite attempts by Halfdan Mahler, Director-General of the 
World Health Organisation, to place health on the agenda of the New International 
Economic Order, development economists continue to subsume medical care under 
discussions of ‘basic needs'. 

Yet health care is a major popular demand, an early promise of politicians, and a 
prominent benefit won by unionised workers—in other words, a common political 
concern—while health status is largely determined by fundamental economic choices 
governing production and distribution. 

‘Basic needs' is the economists' catch-all for social programmes that entail government 
expenditure. The World Bank, which came only lately to see the health sector as 
profitable, views health as the product of government projects rather than as the result of 
successful economic planning. And the International Monetary Fund generally exacts 
cutbacks in this service category whenever an economy falters. It is not surprising, then, 
that many Southern nations regard aid to health and other social programmes as 
diversions from the real issues of the North's economic domination. 

Two new books place health care squarely within economic debates on transnational 
corporations and the transfer of technology, as well as within political discussions of 
hunger, food aid and population control. Imperialism, Health and Medicine is a collection 
of twelve articles which appeared in the International Journal of Health Services between 
1975 and 1978. Most of the articles are historical case studies and do not appear to be 
dated, although they do not deal with health aspects of such recent problems as the global 
economic recession and reduced foreign aid. A few of the articles are landmarks in the 
exploration of health issues not before examined through the binoculars of political 
economy. 

One example is the pathbreaking work of Lall and Bibile for UNCTAD on the 
transnational pharmaceutical industry, represented in this collection by their case study of 
Sri Lanka. Their structural analysis of how transnational corporations operate abroad is 
more useful to Third World governments than the usual muckraking attack on this 
scandal-ridden industry. A further contribution is their evaluation of the constructive 
reforms of drug supply recommended by UNCTAD to Southern nations struggling to 
take control of this important aspect of health care. 

Other articles in the collection analyse human rights, the Sahelian drought, medical 
education, foreign aid, neo-Malthusian population theories, occupational health, and the 
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infant formula controveniy; styles range from investigative to rhetorical. 

The Health of Nations could not have been written without the data and insights of Lall, 
Bibile and others. Mike Muller's achievement is that he has written a book which can be 
read as a detective story but which is substantiated by careful research. Subtitled ‘A 
North-South Investigation', The Health of Nations tackles the main issues of the 
transnational pharmaceutical industry—safely, efficacy, research, marketing and drug 
use—within the context of Third World health problems and government medical 
programmes. Muller uses his first-hand knowledge of Mozambique's experience to 
illustrate his points. His conclusions are no more sanguine than those of Lall and Bibile; 
the drug companies are reckless and profit-hungry and their economic control is 
reinforced by the North's political power. Individual nations have little hope of regulating 
the corporations they do business with, but as WHO's publication of 200 Essential Drugs 
(to rationalise the lists of5,000 or more typically sold overseas) shows, groups of countries 
can bargain for a better deal. And books like Muller's which expose the industry's 
practices, may stimulate consumer groups in the North to press for reform. 

Ml'KI'.Ill III IlIRSill'.N 
Rutgers University 


The 1'hird World In .Soviet Military Thought 
Mark N Katz 

London: C'room Helm. I982. I8.1pp. £10.95 

Kat/ i.s a research u.ssociate at the Brookings Institution in the United States. This short 
study, worthy of a much longer treatment, deals with changing perceptions of Soviet 
military thinkers and parenthetical contributions from 'civilian' analysts on the Third 
World. Its main focus is on the Krushchev-Brezhnev period, although there is some 
discussion of Stalin, and an historical overview of Lenin's views and theComintem period. 

Katz documents an increasing tendency for Soviet military writers to call for greater 
military interest in Third World conllicts and developing crises oflegitimacy there, as well 
as a correspondingly greater military role over time. Soviet writers still shy away from 
involvement on the ground by regular Soviet army units, however. Particularly illustrative 
i.s the extent to which Soviet military writers at first depicted Vietnam as a 'just war’ which 
the United States was losingbeca use thesociopolitical context of the war was unfavourable. 
Later Soviet comment, however, after the US withdrew and the war was safely in the past, 
and pressure on the Soviet Union to play a more active role ended, was markedly different. 
Soviet writers commented favourably on some American military efforts, especially air 
mobile tactics, but unfavourably on the lack of a unified military command. The 
'professional', non-ideological critique Katz sees as some Soviet professionalcommisera- 
t ion for the Americans in a situation in which the Soviet Union might see itself increasingly 
involved, defending a pro-Soviet position against an insurgency. 

The latter follows because the Soviet Union is less optimistic about the 'inevitable' 
progression of Third World states or movements to the socialist camp, and sees itself 
defending iia.scent socialist states against'backsliding', slipping out of theSoviet orbit in the 
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face of Third World opposition aided and abetted at times by the West. Rather than 
withdrawing in the face of Soviet opposition as the US did for a time after Vietnam, the 
Soviet Union would play a greater military role in an Ahab-like defiance of a hostile Third 
World environment. Katz briefly outlines a US position to discourage such Soviet activity 
and avoid East-West confrontations. 

The study starts off rather slowly, and at times becomes lost in the thicket of Marxist- 
Leninist pronouncements and fine distinctions which can daunt even the most diligent 
researcher. Katz initially also draws too sharp a distinction which he later properly blurs. 
But the analysis takes hold as one proceeds into the volume. This is an important, timely, 
serious study. The bibliography and sources cited are particularly valuable for those 
familiar with the Russian language. 

ROGER HAMBURG 
Harvard University 


Resources and Development: natural resource policies and economic development In an 
Interdependent world 

Edited by Peter Dorncr and M A El-Shafie 
London: Croom Helm. 1980. 500pp. £11.95 

Copper In the World Economy 
D Mezger 

New York: Monthly Review Press. 1980. 282pp. £4.35pb 

In Resources and Development, the editors present the selected fruit of a year-long seminar, 
inspired by the University of Wisconsin's Institute for Environmental Studies, and held at 
the university and in Kuwait. The objective was to discuss economic development with 
reference to natural resources, environmental degradation,and international coopera¬ 
tion. The seminar was interdisciplinary, though, sensibly, no attempt was made to force 
each of the fifteen papers into an overarching approach. 

A strength of the book is its presentation of a series of cameo portraits. Future 
intellectual historians may find in it a selection of views on natural resource issues typical 
of the decade of the 1970s. For example, E L Feige and D M Blau, in a clearly expressed 
paper, summarise the neoclassical economics of natural resources, emphasising the 
importance of market pricing for the efficient use of natural resources over time. I'he 
contribution on commodity markets by El-Shafie and Penn displays another style, the 
exhaustive description of institutional arrangements so characteristic of UN publications 
in the economic sphere. 

Perhaps the most intractable problem addressed by the seminar's participants is that of 
international cooperation, for, in the absence of internationally agreed property rights, 
irreversible depletion of natural resources (e.g., fishery stocks) and worsening environ¬ 
mental degradation (e.g., acid rain) seem inevitable. The paper by R B Bilder is helpful in 
describing the state of international law and the evolution of negotiations extending that 
law to cover new areas such as seabed mining. 
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In the only case study in the book, A At-Wattari explains the relationship between oil 
production and the economics of Middle Eastern oil-producing states. That world 
conditions have changed dramatically in the last few years is illustrated by his concern that 
the developed world was demanding too rapid a rate of oil exploitation by these states. 
World recession must, by implication, have solved this one problem, at least for a time. 

Copper in the World Economy is based on a study completed in 1975, updated by a 
conclusion written in 1979. Written in the Marxist paradigm, the book is at its best in 
providing institutional detail about the worldwide copper industry rather than in adding 
to the theory of capitalist development. Indeed, the exact theoretical perspective involved 
is elusive, and may have altered during the book's gestation. However, by analysis of the 
large copper corporation's technology and marketing, a detailed picture emerges of the 
constraints within which governments in the LDCs operate in their dealings with 
multinational mining companies. Unfortunately, very little emerges in the way of policy 
implications. 

At KXANI5F.R DOW 
University of Toronto 


Modern World Development: a geographical perspective 
Michael Chisholm 

London: Hutchin.<ion. 1982. 216p. £12.00 

An Introduction to Political Geography 
John R Short 

London: Routicdgc and Kcgan Paul. 1982. 193pp. £10.00. £5.95 pb. 

A book on t he nat ure of contemporary world ‘development’ by the Professor of Geography 
at the University of Cambridge should be a major publishing event; Modern World 
Development serves as a whetstone on which those who are interested in the problems of 
socio-economic change can sharpen their critical ability. The book is an extended essay, 
based on Professor Chisholm’s Presidential Address to the InstituteofBritish Geographers 
in 1980, and, as the author admits, it ‘does not lend itself toclean and neat conclusions’(p 
189). Its main chapters firstly argue that the search foraprimum mobile to explain current 
development is myopic; secondly, propose a core-periphery model as the framework in 
which to investigate change; thirdly, evaluate the contribution of non-renewable natural 
resources to development; fourthly, examine the problems facing the populous less 
developed countries of the world; and finally, in the longer-term perspective, suggest that 
environmental change and cultural traits may be of more significance in explaining 
developments than has recently been argued. 

The strategy t he authoradopts is toattempt to test previous ‘theories' by facing them with 
assembled Tacts’. All too often, though, the empirical ‘facts’ are too few in number to 
warrant any major conclusions. This problem is particularly pertinent in chapter 3, where 
the relationship between core and periphery nations is evaluated. The author begins this 
chapter by noting the two alternative viewpoints on this relationship: that either the 
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development of the rich countries has benefited the poor, or ‘that the poverty of the poorer 
nations has been caused by the richer countries' (p 61). He then proceeds to argue that the 
second viewpoint ‘cannot be sustained asa general proposition’ (p61). Most of theevidence 
put forward in this chapter concentrates on disproving this second viewpoint, rather than 
on proving the former, which is the implicit, optimistic, belief of the author. In this vein he 
proposes, without recourse to empirical evidence, that it is a ‘myth... that multinationals 
have moved into the developing countries, in response to the availability ofcheaplabour, as 
part of the international pattern of their activities* (p 102). It is in this chapter, though, that 
the main structure of argument concerning the future development of nations is first 
proposed. Professor Chisholm sees three main avenues of development open to the poorer 
countries of the world; those with small populations and rich natural resources will have 
difficulty in developing export manufacturing other than based on their resource 
endowment; for small nations with poor natural resources, their cheap labour will mean 
that export industrialisation is feasible; and, for countries with large populations, future 
prosperity must lie in increasing the productivity of their agricultural sectors. The 
remainder of the book expands these basic ideas. 

While Modern World Development does provide some useful interpretations, and whileit 
does valuably illustrate the complexity of‘development’, noting the futility of single-factor 
explanations, it is, nevertheless, with the interpretation ofthe term ‘development’ itself that 
problems are encountered. For the author, ‘development’ is a term used to signify an 
evolution of the economic structure accompanying expansion in total output' (p 14). This 
strict limitation of the study to economic development means that the crucial problems 
which face the implementation of change in the poorer countries of the woi Id, (which many 
would argue lie in the social structure of countries both within the core and the periphery), 
must perforce be ignored. As the author comments: ‘Although I myselfconceive the present 
book as an essay in detached analysis, no doubt readers who are radically inclined will feci 
that in fact the text is ideologically “committed” to the defence of the “capitalist” world 
order' (pp 12-13). It is probably impossible to be truly detached, and Marxist analysis of 
contemporary socioeconomic issues of‘development’ need to be critically appraised rather 
than summarily dismissed. 

The second title under review aims to introduce a more explicit analysis of political and 
economic proce.sses into human geography. While it provides a lucid account of the 
material covered, it is nevertheless difficult to accept it as an introduction to political 
geography. The fault lies, perhaps, in the title rather than the text. Although the author 
initially wanted to entitle the book Worlds on Worlds: an introduction lopolitical geography, 
it would have been better called Towards a political geography. It is meant to be an 
introductory textbook on political geography, and, therefore, implicitly assumes that such 
a subdiscipline exists. However, it does little explicitly to establish any particular field or 
methods of enquiry for the sub-discipline, and spends only two pages in the introduction 
relating it to earlier, and very different, work on political geography. While it cogently 
illustrates why a more politically aware geography should be advanced, it does not 
specifically create a new political geography. 

The book is 'geographical' in its division into three parts based on decreasing scales of 
enquiry. The first considers the political geography of the world order; the second, the 
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nation-state; and, the third, the local state. Part I isessentially concerned with the growth of 
a core-periphery structure and the North-South division of the world, followed by an 
analysis of the rise of the East-West structure of power. Part 2 investigates the state in 
advanced capitalist countries, in the semi-periphery and periphery, and in socialist 
countries, before considering the relationships between state, space and the economy in 
more general terms. Part 3 concentrates specifically on the local state in core countries, and 
pays most attention to urban areas. In many ways, it is therefore a number of books in one, 
and suffers the problem common to many introductory textbooks ofinsulTicient depth of 
analysis in any one field. This is particularly true of Part 1, which accounts for half of the 
book. Wallerstein's work on the development ofmercantile trade and tberiseofcapitalism, 
to which the first chapter of this book seems to owe much in conceptual terms, is not 
discussed or mentioned in the bibliography. Likewise Baumgart'ssurvey of imperialism is, 
in many ways, more illuminating than the treatment of the subject by Short, and similarly 
fails to receive a mention. The six-and-a-half page bibliography does provide an 
introduction to most of the main literature, and there is also a short section on further 
reading which mentions several usefuljournals.butthestudent eagerto follow upaspectsof 
Short's arguments will find it difficult so todo.due to insufficient references in the text. This 
book will appeal to those wanting a readable introduction to the influence of the capitalist 
mode of production on international relations, the nation state, and local political units. 
These subjects should, though, be of concern to all social scientists, and not just political 
geographers. 

■lIMUNWtN 

Bedford College, University of London 


Development Without Destruction 
Mustafa Kamal I'olha 

Dublin: Tycooly International Publishing. 1982. 197pp. £18.50. £12.00pb. 

The UN Conference on the Human Environment took place in Stockholm in 1972, and 
the UN Environment Programme was among its concrete outputs. Dr M K Tolba is the 
Executive Direction of UNEP, and this volume consists of 27 keynote addresses, 
statements, and lectures produced from 1974. There has been no attempt to bring them up 
to date, or reduce repetitions between chapters. 

Such a format poses .severe problems. Concerns may evolve through the book, but there 
is little sense of a developing argument. Several of the chapters are little more than lists of 
topics to be brought to conference dclegatc.s’ attention. Research results are cited without 
references being provided. Some of the chapters are tantalisingly short—though others, 
fortunately, are substantial enough to permit of a more sustained case being made. 

I'liese factors will mean that, despite its attractive presentation, this book will appeal 
more us an historical document than as a topical contribution to a continuing debate. Yet 
Dr Tolba is able to present, across a number of chapters, a good case for taking the idea of 
ccodevciopmcnt seriously—both in terms of the long-run dangers of environmental 
degradation, and as a positive complement to conventional strategies of economic 
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development. He argues for environmental monitoring, for planning guidelines based on 
^ analysis of the ecosystems in which human settlements are located, and for the study and 
promotion of alternative ways of life: rich and poor countries alike, across a number of 
chapters dealing with apparently far more limited topics. Again and again, the eradication 
of poverty is stressed as crucial for the development of environmental policy. 

The arguments are made clearly and in non-technical language, although sometimes 
there is a sense of punches being pulled as DrTolba makes his case before uncommitted 
audiences. The other twelve books in this series Natural Resources and the Environment 
may contain more detail for practitioners and researchers, but few of them are likely to 
provide such lucid steps towards synthesis of environmental and development issues as in 
this volume. It is regrettable that the extra effort necessary to turn it into a coherent book 
was not thought worthwhile. In only a few of the chapters does ecodevelopment emerge as 
much more than a convenient slogan, despite UNEP’s work over the last decade to give 
the term real practical content. 

* IAN MILES 

University of Sussex 


The Political Economy of Underdevelopment 
Amiya Kumaz Bagchi 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1982. 280pp. £7.50pb. 

The Political Economy of Underdevelopment 
S B D de Silva 

London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1982. 64Spp. £20.00 

Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and, naturally, Karl Marx anchored their economic analysis 
on the admission that society was divided into three classes; landlords, capitalists and 
wage-earners. Yet twentieth century idealism disguised as objectivity transformed this 
^ tradition of political economy into 'economic science’, in which social classes were swept 
under the carpet and harmony of interests among classes as well as countries prevailed. 

The two books under review are part of a growing intellectual current attempting to 
revive the traditions of political economy. Their identical titles are thus more than mere 
coincidence. Besides a concern with the role of classes in the genesis and perpetuation of 
underdevelopment, they both advocate and effectively practise a truly interdisciplinary 
analysis. Moreover, they direct their steps away from the cumbersome compilation of 
‘data’ to build and test hypotheses, still so central in much of Anglo-Saxon research 
fearful of so-called value-laden ideas. It is also refreshing to note that this search for 
relevance is carried out in Sri Lanka and in Calcutta. Research in the Third World has for 
long veered between irrelevant empiricism and unwarranted over-generalisations. As de 
Silva points out, an objective or critical analysis of a society at any given stage of 
development is possible only when one is free in real life to proceed to the next stage of 
social development. 
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The books dilTcr firstly in scope and depth, and secondly, in the interpretation of 
underdevelopment. Bagchi traces the history of underdevelopment from colonisation to 
the present. It is a textbook attempting to cover broad issues such as agrarian change, the 
role of the state, population growth, environmental destruction, and planning in the light 
of the unequal relations of political economy. The volume is part of the Modem 
Cambridge Economics Series, edited by Joan Robinson, Gautam Mathur and Phyllis 
Dean. In the words of the editors, the series ‘is aimed at the intelligent undergraduate and 
the interested reader'. Bagchi's will no doubt be a successful textbook offering a critical 
perspective with exceptional clarity. 

De Silva's book, being less ambitious in scope and target readership, naturally gains in 
in-depth analysis. As the author explains, the genesis of the study was initially the concern 
with the Sri Lankan peasant sector, but his rejection of the validity of the concept of 
dualism led him to search into the export sector and to attempt an analysis of this sector in 
underdeveloped economies. It is an inspiring piece of scholarship; rich, rigorous and 
relevant. Again the hand of the series editor. Professor John Rex is visible. The conceptual 
notion of underdevelopment that each volume reflects is also contrasting. Bagchi argues 
that 'retardation' is due to 'the continuous outflow of surpluses from the Third World 
countries and the consequent failure to reinvest any major fraction of surplus value in the 
form of capital goods or working capital' (p 31). 

De Silva, on the other hand, argues forcefully against the surplus extraction thesis as the 
determining element in the stagnation of productive forces: ‘To presume that had the 
surplus been retained the llnal outcome would have been different is to analytically 
separate surplus transfer from the mode of production which generates the surplus’ (p 43). 
He develops the notion that underdevelopment is the result of the limited capacity of the 
economy at every level and in every sector of the economy to generate and absorb surplus. 
This includes the export .sector where the surplus originates. The key element in de Silva’s 
analysis is the continued dominance of merchant capital over the whole of the economy 
and, hence, the failure to develop along capitalist lines. The debate may not be a new one, 
but what is of interest is that de Silva has provided invaluable source material for the 
analysis of Africa in contrast to the settler colonies established in temperate areas such as 
North America, the Cape, Australia and New Zealand. An open question is where to 
place, within this settlcr/non-scttler dichotomy, the temperate zone of South America. It 
might well be that we must now question the starting point, underdevelopment, a residual 
construct, which cannot be but too encompassing. 

DIAN.A Ili.ssil- 

London School of Hconomics 

DS Foreign Policy and the Third World: agenda 1982 

Edited by Roger D Hansen 
New York: Praeger. 1982. 248pp. np 

This is a very useful book, and the contributions by the experts of the Overseas 
Development Council are written with clarity and precision. It is also a timely and 
welcome contribution to the literature on the demand by Third World countries fora New 
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International Economic Order. In today's interdependent world, there should be 
recognition and acceptance of the important role of Third World countries as 
international actors. In this regard, the authors are conect in questioning the inadequacy 
of US foreign policy as it relates to the Third World, and the premises under which US 
national security interests are formulated. The chapters on developmental issues are 
original in their policy recommendations as they concern the so-called 'Soviet threat*. 
However, the book's single most important message is that 'a realistic and effective 
American foreign policy cannot continue to consider the developing countries solely in an 
East-West (confrontational) framework or judge them as irrelevant to major US 
interests’. The book argues that US foreign policy should be broad enough to reflect and 
embrace other global concerns. 

It was a logical conclusion to deduce that the four implicit assumptions of US foreign 
policy should be rectified, if not changed, to reflect real world geopolitical realities. These 
include the assumption that 'the international economic institutions created after World 
War II have performed well and are essentially adequate for the future, requiring only 
gradual, if any, change', and further that ‘the international economic system is best 
governed by those countries which hold the preponderance of economic power and that 
agreement on international economic questions therefore must be reached first among the 
industrial countries’. 

The greatest challenge facing US foreign policy today is the ability and willingness to 
change these assumptions. 
l.lNtl.S A HOSKINS 

Howard University, H'ashiitglon DC 


Tin: its production and marketing 
William Robertson 

London; Croom Helm. 1982. 212pp. L14.95 

Primary commodities arc going through one of their most depressed periods ever. 
Declining prices and large surpluses, a result, in part, of declining consumption in the 
industrialised countries, has placed producer countries in an increasingly difficult 
position vis-d-vis their export earnings. William Robertson provides in this book a most 
competent examination of one such commodity, that of tin, focusing on the critical 
aspects of production and consumption and the working of the International Tin 
Agreement. He speculates on the long-term prospects for tin in the current depressed 
environment, and highlights the deepening strains between producing and consuming 
countries, as exemplified in the renegotiation of the Sixth Tin Agreement. 

Tin, one of the most important metals in the world system of production and trade, is 
found in only a small number of countries, and, with the exception of Australia, they are 
all developing countries. However, compared with other metals, tin, essentially an 
expensive industrial metal, has been more vulnerable to competition and substitution. 
Robertson predicts that, of all non-ferrous metals, tin will continue with the lowest rate of 
growth of consumption for the rest of the century. An increase estimated at around 3 per 
cent is expected to come from the increased demand in such newly industrialising 
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countries as South Korea, Taiwan and Brazil. Consumption, on the whole, is expected to 
remain low, as exporters of electrical equipment such as South Korea and Taiwan are 
displacing some of the tin consumption in the industrialised countries. 

Robertson also examines the International Tin Agreement, the oldest of all the 
commodity agreements. The post-war agreements have had a history of sharp differences 
of opinion between producera and consumers over the use and size of the Agreement’s two 
support policy options, the buffer slock mechanism and export quotas. The difficulties 
experienced in the Tin Council are also well documented and include an important 
examination of the role of the United States in and out of the Tin Agreement. 

The United States’ policy of slocking strategic metals and its more recent disposal 
programme have been major sources of conflict between it, the largest tin consumer, and 
the tin producers. The latter have consistently maintained that the policies pursued by the 
United States have had a depressive effect on tin prices. Robertson believes that the 
history of antagonism between the United States and Bolivia, and their decision not to 
join the Sixth Tin Agreement, might provide for a more cooperative attitude within the 
Tin Council, thus leading to speedier and more efficient decision-making. 

Tin: ils production and marketing is a valuable piece of research. Although it does not 
examine in great depth the adequacy of the buffer stock mechanism and the use of export 
controls in raising prices, it nevertheless makes a very useful contribution to the study of 
primary commodities. The thorough and careful method employed by Robertson in 
analysing tin is of particular value, as is the use of simple and concise language which 
caters for the specialist and the non-specialist alike. 

MARY-ANNI IIIOMI’SON 
l.ondon School of Economics 


I'he Ethnic Revival 
A n Smith 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Press. 1981. 240pp. £15.00. £4.95pb. 

Over the past decade the .so-called 'ethnic revival’ witnessed in many advanced capitalist 
societies, as well as the experience of many post-colonial regimes in the Third World, has 
made the question of ethnicity and nationalism an important issue both in political and 
academic circles. This is evidenced by the vast number of books, articles and political 
tracts which have been produced, and the numerous research projects on the subject 
which have been funded. In addition, countries like Britain, France and Spain among 
others have all had to come to grips with the political realities which have fallowed from 
the mass popular appeal of ‘ethnic’ and 'nationalist' politics. 

This book is an ambitious attempt to marshall historical and contemporary evidence on 
the social and cultural roots of the ‘ethnic revival’, and to document its world-wide 
importance. The author argues that the traditional liberal assumption that ethnicity 
withers away as a potent social force with the growth of industrial class-based cleavages 
cannot be sustained on the basis of historical reality since the eighteenth century. In 
addition he takes issue with the broad view of the ‘ethnic revival’, shared by liberals and 
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Marxists aJilce, about the importance of economic and technological factors in the 
articulation of ethnic movements and protest groups. In developing these criticisms to 
their logical conclusion he is able to expound with some force the idea that ethnicity, and 
more specifically nationalism, may be a more enduring and powerful element in 
contemporary political struggles than has generally been assumed. The broad parameters 
of this approach are outlined in some detail in chapters 1 to 3, although they are also 
discussed in the concluding chapter 10. 

The second and third parts of this volume, which include chapters 4 to 9, are a careful 
and historically-grounded attempt to show the applicability of social and cultural criteria 
to the forms taken by the modem ethnic revival. Chapters 7 and 8 are worthy of specific 
mention to readers of this journal. The first looks in some detail at the role of ethnicity 
within the broader context of the post-colonial state in Africa and Asia. The second looks 
at the historical role ofblack and other ethnic movements in the United States over the last 
century. Both are full of suggestive remarks about the role of ethnic commitment within 
societies which cannot be fitted into narrow frameworks of economic determinism. One 
would have wished, however, to see somewhat fuller and critical use made of the wealth of 
empirical, historical and theoretical material available on these societies. 

There is much that is of interest in Smith’s book. It deserves serious attention by both 
specialist and lay readers. 

JOHN SOLOMOS 

University of Aston in Birmingham 


The Share of Wages in National Income 
Ashok Mitra 

Calcutta; Oxford University Press. 1981. 149pp. £7.50. 

This book is a reprint of an earlier work initially distributed by the Netherlands Central 
Planbureau in 1954. Since the initial distribution of this book was rather limited, it is 
particularly welcome at a time when there is a revival of interest in studies on income 
distribution. 

The book starts with a synoptic viewof the economic literature concerning the theory of 
aggregative income distribution available up to the immediate post-World War II period. 
In doing so, the author argues that both the Ricardian and Marxist approaches to the 
problem of income distribution only explored the possible movement through time of 
wages and net profits; neither was successful in laying down the precise path of movement 
of the relative shares of the social classes. He also has serious reservations about the 
Douglas hypothesis regarding the constancy of wage share primarily because it is based on 
the extreme hypothesis of market perfection both in the product and labour markets. He 
sees Kalecki's theory as the only significant attempt in contemporary economics to answer 
the problem of macroeconomic income distribution. However, he feels that Kalecki's 
analysis not only was static in nature, but also failed to develop a proper statistical 
measurement for the degree of monopoly which, together with the price of basic raw 
materials, was the main determinant of the relative factor shares. 
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On the basis of empirical testing of the behaviour of the British economy during 1871' 
1913, and particularly the British cotton textile industry during 1923-30, the author rejects 
Kalecki’s hypothesis of cyclical movements of the degree of monopoly. Finally, an 
alternative analysis based on Cournot’s framework is provided. According to this new 
analysis, the distribution of national income is determined by the labour and import 
quotas, the rate of depreciation, the wage-price ratio, the zero-demand price (in 
Machlup’s terminology), the prohibitive price, and the number of competitors in a 
particular market. ‘If this technical structure of production were to remain unchanged', 
the author suggests a variation in the wage share can occur only via a change in the market 
variables (the zero-demand price, the number of competitors, the price level of imports 
and wage-price ratio) (p 108). The author acknowledges that this analysis is subject to all 
those criticisms which have been advanced over the years against Cournot's original 
analysis. However, it can be argued that by combining the purely technical with market 
structural variables, the author has pushed forward the frontiers of income distribution 
analysis. 

KADHA SINHA 
C/o.tjfoa' University. 


Prescriptions for Death 

Milton Silverman, Philip Lee and Mia Lydecker 
London; University of California Press, 1982. 186pp. £12.75. 

T he I97()s saw a world-wide shift towards a greater recognition of the health needs of the 
rural and urban poor of the Third World. Academiccommentators, international agencies, 
charitable groups, and even governments have all worked to improve the situation of such 
people. Hut much, of course, remains to be done. 

One of the products of this growing interest in the health of disadvantaged 
populat ions—average life expectancy in much of Africa and Asia is still only SOycars—has 
been increased concern about the problems of medicine supply. Many individuals have 
virtually no access to modern pharmaceuticals. And those that do may be iU-advised as to 
their proper use, either through poor quality promotional information, or because of the 
lack of adequate primary health care infrastructure in their communities. There can be no 
doubt that the activities of medicine manufacturers have sometimes served to mislead 
consumers and so to worsen an already unacceptable state of affairs. 

Of all the commentators who have tried to draw attention to this situation, Milton 
Silverman and his colleagues Philip Lee and Mia Lydeckerare amongst the best qualified to 
provide an objective view of medicine supply problems in the poor world. Their individual 
researches on the area date back two decades, and have already resulted in such influential 
publications as The Drugging of the Americas. 

Their latest book, Prescriptions for Death is unquestionably hard-hitting. They illustrate 
their concern regarding the behaviour of medicine makers with examples ranging from the 
employment of prostitutes in drug sellingin South East Asia(doctors seemed to preferthem 
to the alternative incentive of a ball-point pen) to the cynical wickedness of a company 
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representative who attempted to j ustify the (fatal) use of diuretic medicines onchildrenwith 
kwashiorkor with the glib suggestion that they would die anyway. 

But at the same tiraeSilvermanandhis colleagues report with evident dismayaremark by 
Charles Medawar of Social Audit that, with regard to multinational pharmaceutical 
companies, ‘it is not appropriate for us (Health Action International) to give a balanced 
view'. HAI, through participants like Oxfam, War on Want, and Social Audit, has recently 
co-ordinated several attacks on leading Western medicine manufacturers. Unlike 
Silverman's work, these may sometimes fail to clearly point out that Eastern bloc and 
indigenous Third World drug producers often share all the vices and few of the innovative 
virtues of the major British, American and Eurc^an pharmaceutical enterprises. 

Prescriptions for Death concludes that desirable change is possible within the 
international drug companies, and that already new leaders with abettergraspof key social 
issues are emerging. The authors stress ‘You can tell the truth and still make a decent 
reasonable profit'. They are right, and their book is worth reading. 

DAVID TAYLOR 
London 


Crime, Justice and UnderdevektpmeDt 
C Sumner 

London; Heinemann. 1982.345pp. £19.50. 

The nine contributors to this volume cover a complex variety of situations and histories, but 
they are all concerned with showing the relevance of Marxist debates about imperialism and 
underdevelopment forthestudyofcrime and criminaljustice in theThird World. Originally 
presented to a section of the Cambridge Criminology Conference in July 1979, the papers 
have finally seen the light of day at a rather propitious time. Firstly, it has become quite 
noticeable over the last few years that many critical scholars have become dissatisfied with 
broad ahistorical categories such as ‘dependency’ and ‘worldcapitalist system’ as adequate 
analytical tools for analysing Third World societies. Renewed interest has been shown in 
studies of the class, political and ideological components of post-colonial societies. 
Secondly, a number of researchers concerned with studying European and other advanced 
capitalist societies have begun to ask questiona about whether their analytical models have 
any kind of validity in the context of developing societies. 

Both these tendencies have provided an impetus for studies of Third World societies 
which go beyond narrow economic and technological criteria. The various papers collected 
in this volume are partly a reflection of these twin tendencies, but in addition they would 
seem to reflect a broader concern to contextualise and historicise the meaning of criminality 
outside of nanow Western European images and ideologies. 

These concerns are made particularly clear in Colin Sumner’s introductory chapter, 
which will no doubt become a central text for future works on this subject. Sumnerchooses 
to take up two interrelated issues in his tightly argued and perceptive introduction. Firstly, 
he poses the question of what, if anything, traditional and radical (Marxist) criminological 
theories have to say about crime in undeveloped societies. Secondly, he attempts to 
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introduce some of hisown preliminary ideasonhow tobreakdown the parochialism ofboth 
orthodox and radical approaches. 

On the first score I wouldsay thatSumnei*schapter,in addition tosupportingarguments 
in individual case studies, provides a convincing rebuttal of ahistorical and Eurocentric 
views of crime and delinquency in Third World societies. I found Sumner's summary of the 
existing literature on ‘crime, justice and underdevelopment' particularly useful, though it 
must be said that he adds little that is new from a theoretical perspective. Rather, he is 
particularly good at picking out the main elements which combine to articulate existing 
research in this field. For this alone, the reader must be thankful. 

On the second level I found myself less convinced by the, albeit brief, statement of 
Sumner's own approach to the question at hand. Here I found his reliance on van Onselen’s 
study of the Rhodesian mining industry as the example par excellence of a good study of 
crime and underdevelopment somewhat overstated. While I would agree that van Onselen's 
study provides an extremely rich base of historical data on this question, any attempt to map 
out a dynamic theoretical approach must be able to marshall and interweave a complex 
array of evidence from dilTerent historical periods, social formations and class social 
relations. Otherwise one runs the risk of generalising from too narrow a historical base. 

Fortunately, the various papers included in this volume make up a more complex and 
interesting whole than the introductory first chapter. Of particular interest to a broad 
audience are papers by Shivji on labour law in colonial Tanganyika, by Bujra on 
prostitution in colonial Nairobi, and by Chris Birkbeck on urban crime in Colombia. 
Bujra's paper is a particularly useful attempt to marshall both theoretical insights and 
original historical research in ordertoanaly.sethecomplexproce.sscsbywhichprostitution 
came toscenasa'criminal problem'. Butitis,infact,morethanthis, because it alsoattempts 
to look at how t he women themselves .saw their role. It is an excellent example of how social 
history can be an indispensable tool in showing what links exist between economic, social 
and political-cultural relations. 

In addition to these three papers there are live others; Sweet's study of colonial land 
policy in Tanganyika; Snyder's study of customary law in Senegal; two papers by Paliwala 
and Fitzpatrick on Papua New Guinea; and, a paper by Brady on justice and social change 
in contemporary Cuba. All of the.se papers arc in themselves very interesting, though I 
would say more to the specialist reader than to the lay ones. 

Taken together the papers in this volume should provide the necessary stimulus for 
fu rt her t heoret ical and h istorical debate. And this is all one can ask of a book of this kind. 11 
IS to be hoped, however, that the publishers will see fit to bring out a paperback edition as 
soon us possible, since the present edition is strictly for libraries. 

.lOHN .SOI OMOS 

University of Aston in Birmingham 


Education and Economic Growth in the Developing Countries 
Peter Mandi 

Budapest: Akademia Kiado. 1981. 22Spp. np. 
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Higher Edncatloa and the New Intematioflal Ecoaomk Order; a collection of papeis 

Edited by Bikas C Sahyal 

London; Frances Pinter. 1982. 242pp. £15.00. 

The belief that education could make a significant contribution to the economic 
development of non-industrial countries flourished in the late 1930s and early 1960s. It 
underlay the international conferences organised by UNESCO at Karachi, Addis Ababa, 
and Santiago de Chile, when governments committed themselves to ambitious targets of 
educational expansion. By the end of the 1960s the faith began to lose its adherents. The 
major educational reports of the World Bank and UNESCO in the 1970s gave relatively 
little weight to the economic argument. From the late 1970s, governments throughout the 
less developed world—except in socialist countries and those experiencing very rapid 
economic growth—cut back proportionately on the provision of resources to education. 

The early acceptance and the ultimate rejection of the economic justification for 
education by governments were both politically determined. By the beginning of the 1960s, 
governments throughout the Third World were under great popular pressure to expand 
educational provision. This applied particularly in those states which had recently escaped 
from colonial rule where nationalist organisations when in government had to honour 
pledges to their supporters, and where there was a demand for post-primary education to 
equip nationals for high-level posts. The economicrationale for educational expansion was 
attractive to policy makers when there were other forces impelling growth and when the 
manpower planning element of this approach gave some kind of orderly scheme for 
regulating growth. 

However, the economic regulators of planned educational expansion did not work. The 
demand exceeded and broke through the barriers designed by planners. Education 
absorbed greater and greater proportions of government expenditure and GNP. Graduate 
unemployment emerged while mass elementary schooling, upon which the political 
stability of regimes depended but which had little demonstrable justilication for planners 
and economists of education, was neglected. 

Ihe economic and planning case was not defeated on theoretical grounds; it was no 
* longer politically attractive. Yet there were debates among academics about the economic 
value of education which may have had some impact (if only at the level of justification) on 
political decisions. Proponents of an educational contribution to economic growth drew 
from classical economic theory, especially the concept oflabourasa factorof production; 
from ideas of astate-directedeconomy in which manpowerplanning hada central role; and, 
from the proposition of the value of technological transfer from industrial to non-industrial 
countries. Yet there were difllculties in substantiating what appeared to be logical 
relationships. Empirical verification of the effect of educational provision on economic 
growth, however the relationship was formulated, proved elusive. While planning 
educational provision to meet labour force needs seemed an efficient way of allocating 
resources, there were problems in identifying how the provision and character of education 
could be changed to respond to clear labour force targets. 

In addition, there was opposition to the basic economic argument. The economic 
rationale for education wasseen to be associated with educational systems which intensified 
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social divisions and wh ich strengthened cultural and institutional links with the metropolis. 
The kind of education favoured by the economists and planners was linked to 
underdevelopment by supporters of dependency theories. 

Peter Mandi deals effectively and clearly with these issues. His book has three sections. 
The first is a summary and critical analysis of the work of the economists, mainly in the 
l96Us, on the relationship between educational provision and economic growth. The 
treatment is lucid yet in depth. Mandi indicates the difficulties in achieving empirical 
verification without suggesting any radically new approach, apart from minor changes in 
classifying levels of economic development and educational provision, which might resolve 
these problems. The section is useful primarily as a reference text rather than an original 
contribution to the field, though the lack of a bibliography is a weakness. 

Mandi's other two.sectionsdeal with manpowcrplann ing and policy problems. Heshows 
how widely planning was adopted in the 1960s and examines some of the national plans. He 
then surveys educational policies in developed countries in relation to economic 
development in a historical perspective, before discussing a number of policy priorities for 
less developed states. M andi clearly is bewildered by the abandonment of faith in planning 
strategies. They have been relatively effective in socialist countries in Eastern Europe over 
many years and in some Western countries, notably France. Yet Mandi is constrained by his 
own Eastern European perspective. Theconditions in Eastern Europe(and,tosomecxtent, 
in France) which have allowed for relative success for educational planning—a high degree 
of state control over the economy and labour force, efficient education systems with few 
uncontrolled external intiuences, and the prior achievement of mass education—do not 
apply in the same way in most underdeveloped countries. Until these conditions are met, 
educational planning will encounter major difficulties in most non-industrial countries. 

The volume produced by IIEP/UNESCO lacks the coherence and development of 
M andi’s reader. 11 consists of eleven papers by dilTerent authors addressed to the theme of 
the contribution that higher education can make to the achievement of a more equal 
economic relationship between developed and less developed countries, as proposed in a 
UN declaration of 1974. t '<ihcrence is difficult to attain when eleven writers each have their 
own perspective. Some give strong theoretical analyses but most give way to generalised 
prescription of remedies which have little impact when Ihcscopcforthedevelopment of the 
ideas is limited. A variety of theoretical positions are adopted so that different authors are 
addressing dilfercnt issues. I'hcrc arc also problems in defining the 'New International 
Economic Order', and in analysing the particular rule of higher education, which is 
institutionally more complex than other sectors of education systems when viewed 
comparatively and internationally. 

file book is saved—and in the end is more exciting and thought-provoking than that of 
Mandi—by the quality of the best contributions. A galaxy of stars has been recruited to 
contribute, including Theodore W Schultz, Jan Tinbergen, and Samir Amin. The articles of 
Schultz and Amin stand out as the polesofthe volume—not only because their perspectives 
are so radically different—but because each paper has the clarity, consistency, pungency 
and vigour which makes it exciting to read. 

Schultz restates the human capital theory of the 1960s. He argues that higher education 
institutions in the Third World make a substantial contribution to the training of an 
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economicaJly productive high-level labour force, but that this training takes many 
years—the working life of each recipient—for its value to be realised. In other words, 
economic justifications for education should not be abandoned because they have not 
brought results in five or ten years. Rather more contentiously, he argues that higher 
education institutions in less developed countries have undertaken research which has led 
to thesuccessful application ofimported technology, especially inagricultureand health, to 
local conditions. Schultz’s examples are drawn entirely from India because, he claims, 
better data is available for that country. Yet it may be argued (and has been shown) that 
Indian higher education is exceptional in the Third World in terms of the original scientific 
research produced, the mix of technical-vocational and general humanistic studies, and the 
creation, as in the US, of a great variety of kinds and levels of institutions. It is unlikely that 
the case would stand up as well in most countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Amin, on the other hand, argues that education in less developed countries is 
economically dysfunctional. Technology has deskilled the labour force, especially when 
compared to peasant farmers of pre-capitalist states, who acquired a high degree of 
knowledge and skill—much of which was comparable to modern scientific methods of 
identifyingproblems, observing, hypothesising and testing empirically. A deskilled labour 
force does not need education to be economically more productive though mass education 
may serve, as in nineteenth-century Western countries, to achieve nationalistic political 
mobilisation. Modem higher education is also faced with crisis, as its humanising function 
for a family-linked bourgeoisie is being replaced by a role of transmitting science and 
technology as an ideology of the ruling class. Neither mass nor higher education has an 
economic function in developing countries in a capitalist world. Mass education is 
economically redundant though politically useful. Higher education does not even ha vean 
effective ideological role for elites when the obsolete nineteenth-century European 
humanistic model is adopted. 

Other contributions in the volume are in the main closer to Amin than to Schultz. Ideas 
that existing higher education institutions intensify social divisions, are the medium for the 
import of autonomy-sapping knowledge, or are irrelevant to the needs of the mass of the 
society, recur in most of the papers. In several cases these arc broad generalisations which 
are not elaborated or differentiated. Most articles take either a broad economic or a wide 
sociological perspective and rarely give a serious analysis of educational institutions or 
processes. Exceptions are the very useful papers by Fuenzalida on American influences on 
Chilean university courses, and by Reifferson the responseof highcreducation institutions 
in France to economic change. 

There is much value in having commentaries by distinguished economists and 
sociologists on higher education in developing countries. But generally they fail to take 
account of the internal characteristics of highcreducation institutions and especially their 
variety and sharp differences. The British colonial university, with rigorous selection of 
students and humanistic traditions differsfromthe mass entry, diversified American model 
which has been adopted in some countries, and from the highly specialised, technical/ 
vocational approaches of Eastern Europe which also have had some impact. The Latin 
American type of university (with formal self-government but in practice a high degree of 
politicisation) which often admits a higher proportion of the age group than some Western 
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countries (including Britain), but which lacks a research tradition, is likely to have a 
different impact on socioeconomic development than the universities modelled on thoseof 
Britain, France, the US, or the Soviet Union. It is these variations in higher education 
patterns and their differential influences on development that are more neglected in this 
volume. 

MARTIN MlT.EAN 

University of London Institute of Education 


Perspectives on Drought and Famine In Nigeria 

G Jan Van Apeldoorn 

London: Allen and Unwin. 1981. 184pp. np. 

Th is is a valuable St udy of famine in Nigeria in the early 1970s. The author has not stopped at 
providing a good descriptive account of the famine, but has gone on to discuss the various 
factors involved in its causation, presenting a balance of guilt that is rather different from 
what is commonly found in the literature. 

Van Apeldoorn does not dispute the roleofdrought in preeipilating the famine of 1972-4, 
hut he is concerned with thequestion as to what convertsadroughtintoafamine.Hefocuses 
in this context on the ‘weakening of the means available at the local level to mitigate the 
cficcts of drought and avert a famine* (p 114). He discusses the economic, social and 
political changes that have led to this weakening, including ‘progressive’ farming and 
commercial agriculture. He sides with Professor CRaynaut in the view that‘any so-called 
progress which is made at the expense of control exercised by peasant communities over 
their own systems of production is a confidence trick'(p ISS). Based on hisdiagno.sis. Van 
Apeldoorn arguc.v against ‘the standard one-crop technological package', and in favour of 
‘the abandonment ofthe "progressive farmer” approach*. ‘Not the rapid break-through for 
the lew (to be followed ‘‘later’*) but theslowand steady advanceof the whole group* (p 154). 

In the course of his analysis, Apeldoorn pursues several related theses; in particular, the 
dubious role of multinational corporations and the negative impact of international food 
aid. I'hesc issues have—rightly—received some attention recently, and Apeldoorn's 
analysis adils to the accumulating volume of material on this controversial subject. 

What is more novel is Apeldoorn's analysis of the international food market in 1972-4. 
Apeldoorn argues that the shortage in the international supply situation had the effect of 
making 'the burden of adjustment* fall ‘on stocks, on livestock consumption in the rich 
nations and, above all, on the poor in the poor countries* (p 89). The author argues that the 
Sahelian famine as well as the famine in Nigeria have to be seen in this light. In showing the 
negative impact of market operations and capitalist institutions, Apeldoorn extends the 
work of others, such as Susan George (f/ow the Other Half Dies, Penguin, 1976), and this 
hook is best seen as a further contribution to that literature, in this case focusing on the 
particular experience of Nigeria. 

Methodologically, Apeldoorn does not try to test alternative hypotheses by statistical 
analysis of available data. I nstead, he concentrates on spelling out a plausible account with 
the citing of some well-chosen telling evidence. The general theses deserve further 
examination with more data, but there is no doubt at all that Apeldoorn has made a 
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significant contribution, adding weight to the view that self-help is important both at the 
family level and at the level of national sui^ciency, and that existingmarket institutionscan 
make the population more vulnerable to famines and disasters. It is an important book. 

AMARTYA SEN 
AU Souls College, Oxford 


Families Divided: the impact of migrant labour in Lesotho 
Colin Murray 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1981.219pp. £18.50. 

Ciskek economics and politics of dependence in a South African homeland 

Edited by Nancy Charton 

London: Croom Helm. 1980.2S3pp. £12.95. 

Southern Africa's labour-exporting ‘periphery’ is rightfully receiving an extensive 
academic press. New analytical histories are beginning to replace the colonial, 
anthropological, or heroic visions of the ninteenth-century chiefdoms whence migrants 
now flock to the mines and farms. The late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century period is 
being placed in the context of thecomparativestudy of peasantries, agrarian accumulation, 
industrialisation and coerced labour. And work on the more recent period has tried to 
understand the effects of mass migrancy, to attack the seemingly intractable problem of 
‘development' in countries or regions so dependent on South Africa’s capitalist economy, 
or to understand the process of apparent internal decolonisation in South Africa itself in 
terms other than the rhetoric of separate development. Both of these books growout of such 
debates. 

Lesotho has retained some territorial integrity over the last century and has been 
politically independent for a decade and a half.The Ciskei has, for a century and a half, been 
very much integrated into the Eastern Cape where towns, white- and black-owned farms 
and African reserves are interspersed. It has only recently come to represent a political 
entity, rather than a descriptive geographic term. Now its government, constituted under 
the apartheid programme, has accepted the logical consequences of its existence and opted 
for the independence offered by Pretoria. But, for all the disimilarities in history and 
position, the two areas are not in a totally different structural position. Both were areas of 
agricultural innovation and export in the later nineteenth century. For slightly different 
reasons, black communities in both experienced severe economic pressures in the early 
twentieth century. It was in Ciskeian districts and Lesotho, perhaps more than any other 
areas, that the impoverishment of rural Africans and the erosion of the soil, was identified 
by observers in the 1920s. And even before then African villages in both had disgorged 
workers, especially gold miners. 

Murray’s book is based on detailed anthropological fieldwork done largely in a northern 
lowland Lesotho village. But he moves beyond his own material to take on a wide range of 
other contemporary studies. H is book is therefore both an introduction to the literature on 
Lesotho and a detailed analysis. (Probably beca use of its independence and recognition by 
international funding agencies, contemporary Lesotho is much better covered by all kinds 
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of specialists than are the Bantustans). Moreover, Murray situates his mateiiairmnly in the 
context of Lesotho's passage ‘from granary to labour reserve'. It is worth reiterating that of 
a dt facto population (including absentees) of about 1,200,000, perhaps 200,000 were 
regular migrants to South Africa in the 1970s. Crop production provided an average 6 per 
cent of rural household income. (This sounds low, even for Lesotho). ‘The population of 
Lesotho today is aptly described asa rural proletariat which scratches about on the land', he 
feels. Many Sotho speakers live not in Lesotho but on the farms and in the towns of the 
high veld. 

Murray emphasises the attrition of rural productive capacity and the dependence on 
wages. But he also stresses that it is usually men and husbands who migrate; women and 
wives with their children who stay behind. Families are based in rural villages, many retain 
some access to rural resources and aconsiderablcpartoftheirlabourandincomeisdevoted 
to consolidating their position in the village and on the land. The world of which they are 
part leavesthcm little choice. But this means thatwhatappearto be very realfeaturesof pre- 
colonial society (communal tenure and bridewealth to mention just a couple) have 
remained entrenched, whatever the source of income of most families. 

It is essential to understand the natureof this rural culture, and ofsurvivinginstitutions, if 
the position of Sotho migrants and their families, thedirectionofthcirfuturestruggles,and 
the possibilities fur development arc to be understood. Murray started out his research 
looking at these internal relationships in the villages; indeed, ifhehadbegun with the larger 
context which he ultimately addresses, he might not have produced the rich and complex 
material which he does. It isameasureoftheskill with which he observed and listened to the 
villagers that his material translates so well into an analysis of the regional political 
economy. And it is the tcn.sion in Murray’s work betweenthemorctradiiionaJmethodsand 
concerns ol British social anthropology and those of radical political economy that make 
his arguments exciting. 

Murray's approach enables him to distinguish between the form and substance of rural 
relationships. He can quote the local proverbs, understand the complex Sotho ‘customs', 
recognise their vitality and how they are manipulated, and at the same time showshow they 
have become infused with new content. His analysis of bridewealth is one example. 
Bridewealth is still commonly paid and the languagesurrounding it survives. But payments 
arc no longer from the groom's father, or senior male kin, and in cattle alone. Most 
bridewealth is paid by migrants themselves from their earnings; cattle are not always 
essential though the transaction may be measured in cattle equivalents. It serves as a central 
means by which rural households in general can secure control over the earnings of 
migrants, especially as the payments expected seem to have inflated in real terms in the 
twentieth century. Moreover, payments are made to the guardians of young women, who, 
because of changing household structure, are sometimes older women. ‘It is often more 
realistic in contemporary practice to represent marital transactions as the result of 
bargaining conducted by senior women over the earning capacity of men, than as aresult of 
bargaining conducted by senior men over the productive and reproductive capacity of 
women', as of old. The lore of developers has it that bridewealth is a waste of money better 
invested elsewhere; that it contributes to the misuse of cattle as well as capital. Murray 
suggests that it provides an important capital transfer to households which may never 
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otherwise be in a position to invest in morecostly as well as consumer goods. The problem is 
poverty not bridewealth. 

Murray’s analysis of family structure and differentiation isalso important. He rejects the 
idea that there has been any simple transition from an‘extended’ to a nuclear family. And he 
is also very careful to steer around the assumptions, in much of the literature on migrancy, 
about what form of family there should be, or is‘natural’, in rural areas. (For example, an 
extended family which would catch those left behind in its net of security). He notes that the 
tensions produced by migrancy can produce a wide variety of family forms; that the 
structure of the same family can change fundamentally through its development cycle; that 
women can form an important link between generations, and widows can sometimes 
cement three generational households around themselves. The impression is of a struggle 
over control of kin and resources, in which some powerful women emerge, but in which the 
political hierarchy and customary system weigh in favour of men. Here, and in the section 
on women, his many individual case studies which are interspersed in the text illustrate the 
dimensions of the struggle and how it is conducted. Murray also uses the concept of the 
development cycle in the chapter on differentiation and class formation. He argues against a 
simple division between richer and poorer rural households. Rather he points to the variety 
of income, how wage labour relates to productive capacity, and howa family’s position can 
change through time. While there is clearly an elite in thesociety,especially ofthosewhodo 
not migrate, lines of differentiation below this level are blurred by the development cycle 
and the formulation and dissolution of families. The implications of this both for 
identifying development strategies, and for analysing internal conflict, is great. 

Murray’s book sets new standards for the integration of anthropological technique and 
political economy. His new work on resettled communities in South Africa should be as 
important. Nevertheless, there are problems in the book which indicate the difficulty faced 
by historians, economists and anthropologists trying to integrate the disciplines. His 
history is more than the customary historical introduction found in most anthropological 
works. But it is still less than history. He is not yet in a position to periodise the changes in 
internal village relationships—family, marriage, the division of labour—and set them 
against the shifting patterns of migrancy and production through time. This demands a 
' different sort of oral technique, meshed with dense documentation. Even then it might not 
work. What Murray has done is pointed to the kindsofissues which need to be taken upand 
examined through time. He is also not able to look at the urban experience, the specific 
social organisation developed by men on the mines, and how these feed back into rural 
society and shape its relationships. Lastly, while he is acutely aware of politics, his work 
raises the problem of integrating analysis of broader political forces and consciousness in 
Lesotho with the village level material. But as much for t hecontribution it makes, this book 
should be compulsory reading for all those involved in learning about or planning for 
Southern Africa. 

Nancy Charton's book is less impressive. It is a collection of articles on the current 
position in the Ciskei which cover topics from economic development and attitudes to 
agriculture, to constitutions, political parties, ethnicity and communications. As such, it 
does contain information that will be useful to those trying to acquaint themselves with 
some facts and figures of life in the Eastern Cape. There are some interesting contributions. 
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The chapter by Manona on ethnic relations emphasises that the Bantustans themselves are 
not creating ethnicity. There have been deep divisions in African communities, shaped by 
colonisation, which feed into and in some cases are emphasised by political competition 
over the power decentralised to the homeland governments. Manona has the depth of 
knuwldege to illustrate the issues behind, and character of, these divisions. Black 
emphasises the poverty (especially of rural Ciskeians), and calls for more agricultural 
investment and encouragement of theinformalsector. But, for the most part, the book lacks 
the sophistication of approach that Murray brings to bear on his subject. The editor is very 
aware of the Ciskei's integration in South Africa. Seventy-nine per cent of revenue in 1975 
derived from Pretoria; earnings for taxation largely come from South Africa; the 
government and security police depend on theguidance of Pretoria—but many of the pieces 
lack analysis of this context. The failure to look at the implications of migrancy and, 
perhaps most of all, the forced removals and resettlement policy which has been part ofthe 
attempts to create a Ciskeian state, are serious omis.sions. The editor concludes that ‘it 
would be a singular operation which could amputate the Ciskei from the body economic 
and politic of the Republic'. But the contributions hardly examine the forces behind, and 
implications of this strategy. 

WII I lAM HMNAKI 

Qmrn KUzaheth Hiiuxe, Oxford. 


African Socialism or Socialist Africa? 

A M Babu 

London; /ed Press. 19X2. 174pp. £16.95. £4.95pb. 

Abdul Rahman Mohamed Babu knows something about socialism. He spent a lung period 
in prison for his beliefs, and, during that time, the prc.sent book took shape as a result of 
endless discussions with fellow-detainees. Its wide-ranging in scope, covering both the 
analysis ol the past and a socialist prescription for Africa’s future. It is a work of 
impassioned commitment, a polemic directed towards those who are not as yet convinced 
that .socialism is the only way forward for Africa. An important part ofthiscase rests on the 
argument that ‘If African capitalism is a practical impossibility, and if mixed economies 
lead to economic impasse, the only course open to us is socialism; and the struggle of the 
working masses can only be a struggle for socialism'. 

Me IS not content to let all of the self-declared socialist stateson the continent pass muster 
hy their own admission alone, and he points out that, official policy to the contrary, it is 
capitalism which is practised in many of these states. Even in those countries adopting 
Marxism-Leninism, the low level of development of the productive forces inevitably 
produces complex problems for socialist transition. The path to socialism is therefore far 
from being unproblematic. 

I'he book is dismissive of the viability of a middle path existing between capitalism and 
socialism. All brands of ‘African socialism' like their Asian counterparts, he dismisses as 
being utopian, ahistorical ideals which the unfolding of historical destiny will eventually 
sweep away. Nonalignment and the concept of Third World, which many of his fellow 
African intellectuals propound, arc just such illustrations ofthe myth ofthe middle way, he 
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claims. They ‘serve as vehicles through which those (super) powers transmit their wishes 
and weaken the revolutionary trend'. 

The book is nothing if it is not controversial concerning many of the accepted wisdoms, 
and it is to be welcomed precisely for the discussion and heated debate it will arouse both in 
Africa and elsewhere. But the author's main concern is clearly to provoke those within the 
African continent itself. 

Babu's Marxism is of a rather orthdox kind, resting firmly behind the proletariat as the 
revolutionary vanguard class; not the peasantry, as Frantz Fanonand others might have us 
believe. Much of his argument rests on the opposition of scientific socialism to petty 
bourgeois idealist philosophy. The reader may grasp at times for something more concrete 
than a mere repetition of his readingof the essentials of the Marxist classics. On occasions, 
too much is left at the level of abstraction rather than providing detailed examples from the 
African reality, where certain parties and governments are grappling with applying Marxist 
principles to their own specific realities. At the same time, he also shows acute insight into 
the nature of Africa's leadership, its intellectuals and the mistakes they have made. 

In a section on ‘development strategy—revolutionary style', the author focusses on the 
immense problem of capital accumulation, and from whence the surplus for investment in 
the socialist project shall arise. As he puts it, ‘when theentire nationalised sector is not large 
enough to lead to expanded reproduction and socialist reconstruction, then the question of 
the sources of capital and expertise becomes urgent'. The asnwer that Babu comes up with, 
is that a policy which satisfies the people's material wants also creates the conditions for 
expanding the home market, which in turn makes the development of industry, both light 
and heavy, inevitable. Hence, the author argues, by serving the needs of thepeople'a way is 
opened for a smooth and steady development, taking man as the centre of economic 
activity'. It is interesting to note, as a far from unimportant aside, that womenand their self- 
emancipation play very little part in the analysis. Moreover, the unproblematic way in 
which he sees the former problem being resolved, belies the rich, diverse, and complex 
experiences of states such as Mozambique, Angola and Cape Verde, which are seriously 
pursuing a socialist option. 

For the proposed strategy to be elTcctive, the author suggests that certain preconditions 
are essential. Politically there has to be a break with the world capitalist system, and, 
secondly, a socialist development strategy requires the strictest of discipline in its 
implementation. This implies the destruction of the pre-existing state, and voluntary 
awareness on the part of the people of the validity of the socialist project. As he writes; 
‘Democracy is one of the most important pre-conditions for development. Secret police, 
Gestapo groups, officially appointed thugs, and all anti-people practices must be scrapped 
from the state apparatus if the people are to feel part of the system, and not regard it as 
belonging to the ruling clique.' 

From a man who has spent many years of his life in prison for his beliefs, that is not a 
comment to take lightly. 

BARRY MUNSLOW 

University of Liverpool 
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The South Africun Game: sport and radsm 
Robert Archer and Antoine Bouillon 
London; Zed Press. 1982. 3S2pp. £16.95. £6.95pb. 

In this comprehensive, thoughtful, and .scholarly book on sport in South Africa, Archer and 
Bouillon attempt ‘to present the point of view the modem non-racial movement withinihe 
country, and to describe the historical and social context within which it came into 
being—excluded and ignored by white sport, but with a vitality and energy which defy 
material, social and political deprivation'. As this quotation indicates, the authors adhere 
to the first principle of qualitative writing on spurt—the subject is firmly located with skill 
and clarity, within political, cultural and economic contexts. The work provides, in 
addition, a fascinating kaleidoscopic view of evolving and interrelated ideological 
preconceptions and prejudices, underlining Acton's aphorism that history is as much about 
ideas as about action. I'he book's strength and weakness is its impassioned unilateral 
perspective. I'his provides the energy for 315 pages of mostly tight argument and the 
thorough collation of a mass of supporting evidence{6 appendices and 37 tables), but it also 
allows the occasional temptation for commitment to get out of hand. The loose statement 
that 'South Africa is unique in its systematic use of sports results as disguised votes, uses 
sporting relations as overseas publicity and touring teams as ambassadors’ provokes the 
request for consideration of Baruch Hazan’srecent Olympic SportsandPropaganda Games: 
Moscow 19110, which documents so completely Soviet expertise in this area. 

As in all good writing on sport, the work has wide applicability. Sports historians will 
welcome the careful chronicling of the diffusion of Western games; sociologists will find 
much of special interest in the chapter on 'Sport and the Social Life in the Townships’, and 
multi-culturalists will view the whole book as a valuable case-study of the formation, 
rationalisation and consolidation of ethnocentric prejudice. 

fspecially pleasing aspects arc the absence of strident polemicism and the presence of 
sober realism. This is nowhere better illustrated than in the concluding chapter which 
contains the disclosure that while sport has provided ‘a good example of the positive effects 
which the pre.ssure of international opinion can have inside South Africa', equally it 
provides an illustration of ‘the marginal “benellts" which can accrue to black federations 
from while reactions'. In short, the response to external disapproval of apartheid in sport 
which has given impetus to the non-racial sports movement, has been white substitution of 
former indifference to black sport with involvement, placing the African out of reach of the 
non-racialist and 'safely within white control with associated and dependent status’ in 
return for ‘token’ material assistance. 

'I'he South African Game: sport and racism is an authoritative, well-documented and 
soundly-written work which is both a valuable analysis of the roleofideology in sportanda 
laudable exercise in humanitarianism. 

.lAMANCiAN 

Jnrdanhill College of Education, Glasgow 
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Threat fram the Eaat?: Soriet policy from Afghaniftaa and Iran to the Horn of Africa 
Fred Hailiday 

London; Pelican. 1982. 149pp. £1.7Spb. 

Ever since the fall of the Shah of Iran in 1979, the Persian Gulf region, which Zbigniew 
Brzezinski termed the ‘arc of crisis', has received considerable attention in the writings of 
Western security analysts. Their common view is that Western interests in that region are 
threatened by the Soviet presence. But, what is the extent of this Soviet threat? That is the 
(luestion Fred Hailiday addresses in this book. 

Hailiday examines Soviet relations with the region, particularly the four ‘arc of crisis’ 
countries, i.e., Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Iran and South Yemen, and presents an alternative 
view of the Soviet presence there. He sharply criticises Western analysts for overstating the 
degree of Soviet control over those countries and the benefits that Moscow derives from its 
relations with them. His thesis is that there is no Soviet threat in that region and that most 
Western fears are unfounded. He paints out that the problem lies in the national internal 
socio-political structures, and that Moscow played no instigatory role in the upheavals that 
were witnessed in those four countries. 

He explains that the upheavals were primarily caused by the evolution of identifiable 
internal conflicts, and concludes that the similarity of the four countries is not due, 
therefore, to their common fate as victims of Soviet designs, but ratherdue to the fact that 
their autonomous revolutionary processes matured in such a way that the US influence was 
reduced. Hailiday says that where there was an external catalyst, it came from either the 
West orthe West’s allies. For instance, in Ethiopiaand Iran,popularexplosionsowed their 
ferocity partly to long years of repression for which the US bears much responsibility. 

Moreover, US interference, directly or via allies, has remained a factor in the 
radicalisation of those countries. The trouble in pre-1978 Afghanistan was fomented by the 
Shah, while that in South Yemen was fomented by Saudi Arabia. Hailiday argues that the 
US contributed to the crisis in three different ways. First, through the impact of its post-1945 
policy on those countries; namely, its enormous support for the imperial despots in 
Ethiopia and Iran for over a quarter of a century. 

Second, its policy, and that of its regional allies, played a role in sparking off the crises in 
question. The 1969 ‘Nixon doctrine' allocated a militant new counter-revolutionary role to 
key Third World stales, among them Iran and Saudi Arabia. The Carter-Brzezinski policy 
of backing the so-called ‘regional influentials’ followed the same path. Third, actions taken 
by the US and its allies influencing the course of events after the crisis had begun often forced 
the governments concerned to turn to Moscowfor assistance. Hailiday argues that Moscow 
has taken advantage of the chaos in the region and is playing an increasingly visible role 
there. But he denies that Moscow has stage-managed events and that it is somehow 
behaving like an imperialist power. 

While this book offers stimulating reading, its bias against the West is quite clear. The 
impression one gets is that it was written todefendtheSoviet rolein the Persian Gulf region. 
The author blows up theShah's role in pre-1978Afghanistan, but strenuously tries to offer a 
reasonable' explanation for Soviet intervention in 1979. Appearing a little apologetic to 
Moscow, Hailiday says the Soviet Union appears not to have wanted to combine the 
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introduction of its troops with the forcible removal of Amin; but it would seem that plans 
went awry and that, after failing to remove Amin by political pressure, it was forced to 
impose a new leadership that was then sustained by an intervention force. The book casts 
Saudi Arabia's role in South Yemen in the negative, while the Soviet role is cast in the 
positive. There is no doubt that Western analysts have been prejudiced and alarmist. But 
Halliday does not offer an objective assessment of the Persian Gulf region when heexplains 
American involvement from the standpoint ofreju//.t,whileexplainingSovietinvolvement 
from the point of view of inlentionx. 
samlifi.mmakinda 

Australian National University, Canberra 


The West and South Africa 

James Barber, Jesmond Bliimenfeld and Christopher R Hill 

Henley-on-Thames, England: Routledge and Kegan Paul/Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1982. 106pp. £.1.95pb. 

Southern Africa: toward economic liberation 

Edited by Amon J Nsekela 

London: Rex Collings. 1981. 274pp. £14.00. 

The last decade has seen a significant shift in the attitude (if not the substance of policyjof 
Western governments on the issueofpoliticalchange in South Africa. In the 1960sandearly 
1970s, the conventional wi.sdom on the morality and utility of maintainingexistingpolitical 
and economic relations with the Republic was based on theassumption that the Nationalist 
government was virtually invulnerable against any attempt to dislodge it by revolution 
from within or externally-imposed economic or military sanctions. The reasoning 
underpinning this argument need not detain us; it was enough to point to the counter¬ 
insurgent capability of the state, measured in military, economic and bureaucratic 
techniques of social control, and the external protection afforded by white-controlled 
territories on South Africa's periphery. 

from 1974 onwards, however, the internal and external environments of the Republic ' 
underwent a profound change. The collapse of Portuguese rule in Angola and 
Mozambique, the Soweto uprisings, and the growth of a militant black-conscious 
movement forced a reconsideration of the traditional Western view; decision makers in 
Britain and the United States in particular began to make noises about the necessity fora 
relorni of the apartheid state. They were encouraged in this belief by the frequent 
declarations of their South African counterparts that they, too, recognised thecrucialneed 
for reform if the white minority were to survive over the long term. Thus, Western 
governments took the view that unless change of a progressive kind occurred, their 
economic and strategic interests (especially those relating to a continued supply of certain 
key minerals) would be dangerously at risk. Thus, a search began for strategies capable of 
moving South Africa in the required direction before disaster in the shape of violent 
upheaval occurred to damage these interests beyond hope of repair. 

Both works under review make an important contribution to our knowledge of what 
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aad WMUmts govern Western policy, given these changes in South Africa’s 
position, t estan ^^■^•^‘^/I’icaisthcfustftuitst.horsd’oeuvrebttoteOwmaitvcourse, 

solospeak)ofamaiorstudyunderukervbvChatham\AouseonthiBsubject,an(iiv.o\onger. 

mote detailed volumes are promised in the near future. Dr Barber and his coUeagueshave 
produced a perceptive account of the choices facing Western governments in their attempts 
to find a ‘ clear and consistent policy to try to promote peaceful change within South Africa 
...’ (p 19). A third of the volume is devoted to current Western altitudes, focusing in 
particular on French, German and British links with the Republic; the latter's strategic 
significance is considered, as well as the varying dependence on South Africa's mineral 
resources. This section concludes with an examination of the role of the Af rican states and 
their impact on Western policy. 

The remainder of the book, written by Jesmond Blumenfeld, examines the degree to 
which economic relations afford some political leverage to the West in its efforts to induce 
peaceful change in South Africa. This isa careful and well-researched analysis, concerned to 
demonstrate the 'uniquely painful political and moral dilemma for the governments 
concerned ... Whilst unconvinced of the wisdom or efficacy of comprehensive economic 
sanctions, the West has no credible alternative, and tends to vacillate between doing 
nothing, taking half-hearted actions (such as withdrawing credit guarantees from firms 
exporting to South Africa,orsupporting voluntary codes of conduct for foreign investors in 
the Republic), and warning Pretoria of the “inevitability of sanctions if changes are not 
made", but without any evident commitment to such a policy’ (p 35). 

The detailed account of trade and investment linkages illustrates the magnitude of the 
dilemma, which is made worse by the'inherentlyunworkable' natureofeconomicsanctions 
as an instrument of policy, and onecharacterised by ‘great uncertainty about their effects on 
all concerned’ (p 51). Similarly, the author suggests that new investment in the Republic be 
subject to a number of conditions regarding its use, and be designed to promote substantial 
improvements in the wages and conditions of work of black employees. Existing codes of 
conduct regulating the operation of firms in South Africa also require improvement, and 
here the value of encouraging black trade union development is stressed. Dr Blumenfeld 
recognises that ‘this strategy [may] be seen as being too little and too late’ (p 98), but, as he 
’ argues, 'the onus is on the West to prove that the alternatives arc not limited to the two 
unacceptable extremes of either doing nothing or withdrawing completely’ (p 98). 
Governments in the West would, therefore, do well to ponder the conclusions of this 
stimulating and timely volume. 

Southern Africa—Toward Economic Liberation contains the papers prepared for the 
Southern African Development Conference held in Arusha in 1979. Its value as a source- 
book is considerable: the papers cover the major sectors of the Sou th African economy, and 
the argument throughout is geared to finding ways of reducing the dependence of the 
Frontline States on South Africa. There is a recognition ‘that the RSA [Republic of South 
Africa] may remain for quite some time the economic centre of gravity in the southern part 
of the continent ...' (p 47); ‘It underlines the need to aim simultaneously at the 
establishment of a measure of balance between RSA and the Southern African region as a 
whole. It equally demonstrates the need to seek to ensure that an eventually liberated RSA 
does not become the overwhelming dominating metropolitan area towards which 
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economic activity in Southern Africa gravitates. Only through determined planning and 
early action can the Group ofTen avoid becoming the victi ms of economic polarisation and 
peripheral backwardness.' (p 47). 

Students of the South African political economy will read this book with profit; theeditor 
deserves congratulation for making the conference papers available to a wider audience. 

.1 1 SHI.NC'l: 

Vniversily of Leicester 


Egypt: portrait of a president: Sadat’s road to Jerusalem 

Ghali Shoukri 

London: Zed Press. 1981.465pp. £25.00. £8.95pb. 

The portrait of President Sadat of Egypt given in this book, is oneof a devious man who had 
ruled with 'sharper teeth than any dictatorship*. T he book originally appeared in Arabicin 
1978 but this English translation contains a new preface written by the author immediately 
after Sadat's assassination as well as an updated chapter written shortly before it. The 
author's account illustrates the complexity, the fertile variety, and the mural tenacity of 
Egyptian .society; it is essentially 'a hi-story of Egypt from within'. 

Uhali Shoukri, an (igyptian intellectual living in exile in France, baseshis condemnation 
of the Sadat regime on two interrelated counts: first, that he destroyed the socialstability of 
Egypt by reversing the social and economic gains ofthe Nasscrist period; and, secondly, that 
he undermined the national unity of Egypt and the Arab countries through his separate 
peace with Israel. 'The laws opening the way to economic dependence on the West, 
approved "in the name of free economy”, follow a course parallel to the stages of politicial 
dependence on the United States and Lsracl, justified “in the name of peace" '.The logical 
consequence of Sadat's policies wastheantagonism that exists withinand between the Arab 
states. The violent eruptions of denominational conflict, the war in Lebanon, the 
confrontation with Libya, the interventions in the Sudan, are cases in point. The 
bankruptcy of the regime's policies is directly attributable to the total absence of 
demiK'racy. Sadat's autocratic ru le exceeded by far that of the pre-1952 monarcy and that of 
Na.sser. 'Under Sadat's regime there is neither the formal liberalism of the monarchy, nor 
the economic development, social progress and national liberation known under Nasser'. 
According to Profes.sor Shoukri, the failure of the Egyptian opposition—which includes 
both the right and left—to overthrow Sadat's regime, is explicable in terms of the 
'ideological, socialand economic contradictions preventing their organisational unification', 
and of 'Ihe violent repression ... which inhibits their action among the masses'. The 
impasse williin Egypt is also paralleled by an impasse in the Arab world. Farfromleading to 
stability, Sadat's peace treaty with Israel and his alliance with the United States have 
injected a new instability by enabling Israel to redirect its military expansionism towards the 
1 ebanon and other Arab states. T he isolation of Egypt has, in turn, led to an international 
impasse retlected in the attitude of Western European countries to the Egyptian-Israel 
peace treaty and the Palestine problem. The author concludes that ‘no modification in 
present events in the Middle East can occur as long as Egypt's abstentionism lasts’. 

Professor Shoukri’s account represents a comprehensive survey of the changes brought 
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about by Sadat’s regime and of their implications for Egypt and the Arab world. It also 
reflects, and indeed provides, a valuable insight into the thinking of the intellectual and left- 
wing opposition to the Egyptian regime. On a more personal level, it sums up, in an 
impassioned cri de coeur, the author's own sense of loss over the betrayal of the Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 by Sadat's regime. 

MUHAMMAD BESHIR HAMID 
University of Khartoum 

Sadat 

David Hirst and Irene Beeson 

London: Faber and Faber. 1981.584pp. £11.50. 

The account of President Sadat's rule given in this book amounts, in effect, to a massive 
indictment of the man and his regime. Sadat’s record was such that it is virtually impossible 
* to defend it. But perhaps one of theextenuatingcircumstancesin Sadat's case was the tragic 
irony that his greatest achievement turned out to be the source of his ultimate demise. Sadat 
owned his ascent to the Presidency of Egypt to a fortuitous set of circumstances. When 
Nasser died suddenly in September 1970,Sadat was a rather discredited Vice-President with 
no real power-base of his own. It was widely assumed at the time that some form of 
‘collective leadership’ would be established. Nasser's inner circle (the pro-Soviet Ali Sabri 
group) decided on Sadat as President because he was thought to be easily manipulated. 
They were soon to discover that he was no longer the weakling they had installed. The 
crunch came in May 1971 when Sadat decided to remove Sabri. A mass resignation of others 
in the anti-Sadat cabal, who thought thereby to bring about a constitutional collapse and 
force Sadat's resignation, only resulted in their incarceration. 

Even as Sadat finally established himself as the true heir to his ‘immortal’ predecessor, he 
immediately started to 'de-Nasserise Hgyptin Nasser’s name'. Internally, Sadat was finding 
it difficult to survive a series of strikes and demonstrations triggered largely by his failure to 
live up to his own promises. The state of‘no war—no peace' with Israel was 'like a cancer 
eating away at the structure of society'. The credibility of the regime both at home and 
f abroad reached a low point. 

Sadat’s personal apotheosis came on 6 October 1973. As the authors point out, ‘the 
decision to fight, after years of indecision was a breakthrough in itself ... it broke the 
psychological barrier of fear and inferiority’. But while the brilliant planning andexecution 
of the canal crossing could not be gainsaid, the Egyptians ultimately failed to match the 
Israelis in a fast-changing war of movement. The Israeli counter-crossing of the canal and 
their encirclement of the Egyptian Third Army set the scene for developments which were to 
prove disastrous for the Egyptians and the Arabs. It was from that calamitous counter¬ 
crossing that the authors trace all Sadat’s subsequent actions. 

Sadat's peculiar attitude, which the authors attribute to the ‘needs of hisown psyche' and 
his ‘congenital sense of inadequacy’, was to ignore the diplomatic consequences of the 
Israeli counter-action and to ‘pretend certainly before his people and perhaps even to 
himself, that it had never really happened ... Asa result Sadat’swholepost-wardiplomacy 
was founded, not merely on a false premise, but on a deliberate deceit’. 
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Thus, Sadat started down the road which—with his unilateral cease-fire, Kilometre 101, 
the first Sinai disengagement, the premature lifting of the oil embargo, the unscheduled 
reopening of the Sueii Canal, the second Sinai disengagement—would eventually lead him 
to Jerusalem and Camp David. In so doing, Sadat achieved a new apotheosis but in the 
Western world and nut in his Arab constituency. 

Paradoxically, Sadat's main bargaining power was now his readiness to make even more 
concessions. The irony ofhis position was that the more he tried to make Egypt the principal 
bastion of American and Western interests in the Middle East, the more he alienated the 
other Arab states and, conversely, the less valuable his role was bound to be. 

Nowhere is the indictment of Sadat's regime more scathing than in the account ofhis 
Americanisation of Egypt through the policy of infiiah ('open door' economic policy). 
Sadat not only set the moral example oltHfitak in hisown person but in thoseheadmitted to 
the inner circles of power. T o the impoverished multitudes, this tiny minority were known as 
•fat cats' and Sadat's magic formula of peace and infitah equal prosperity' seemed designed 
to make them even fatter. 

Towards the end, Sadat lost, as he did with his Arab constituency, a large representative 
segment of his Egyptian one. During his last years became to treat those whodisagreed with 
himastraitorstothe'Egyptianfamily'ofwhichhedecmedhimself'thefalher'.Theauthors' 
nttal, and predictably uncharitable, judgement of Sadat is that he was essentially a/aA/mv/fa 
happy-go-lucky 'quixotic' type with an inferiority complex and the penchant for violent 
audacity and .self-affirmation at theexpenseof others). TheirindictmentofSadatis perhaps 
not unaffected by their personal animosity towards the man. Some sections of thebookare 
more in the nature of an investigative journalism that seeks to document a verdict already 
arrived at. Yet, given thcavailableevidence.itishardtuavuidtheconclusionthat,whatever 
lie was. Sadat was his own worst enemy. He was a man tragically caught up in his own 
extraordinary talent for creating dazzling illusions. In the end he found himself caught, 
irrclrievahlv and with almo.st .vcli'-de.structivccompulsiveness, in that .swift and inevitable 
moment of retribution, so terribly exacted on 6 October 1981. 

MfllAMMADHt SlIlR HAMID 

Umversilv of Khartoum 


Erum the ('entre of the Earth: the search for the truth about China 

Richard Bcrn.slein 

Boston: Little, Brown. 1982. 2fi0pp. $15.95. 

('hinese Democracy: the .self-government movement in local, provincial 
and national politics, 1905-1914 

.lohii H Fincher 

London: Croom Helm. 1981.276pp. £17.95. 

One of the perks of being posted to China asa journalist nowadays is that you are given the 
opportunity to publish your recollections in book form. We have been treated to a large 
number ofTirsi-hand' accounts about life in China. Nearly all of them set themselves the 
same objective—to tell the reader 'the truth’ about China. The formula is normally the 
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same; ranging from descriptions of crowded buses and streets, through revelations from 
'my Chinese friend' or friends', to observations on corruption, privilege and abuse of 
power. Such reporting stands in stark contrast to that of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Then, we were presented with a view of China as a revolutionary society, busily creating the 
new future under the guidance of Mao Zedong. Now we are presented with a view of the 
building having been carried out at great human cost, and of a society still steeped in feudal 
tradition beset by many of the problems of privilege, corruption and abuse of power that 
one finds in other Soviet-style societies. The authors, with great relish, pursue their task of 
revealing the darker side of Chinese society to us. This ‘backlash’ can, in part, be attributed 
to the Chinese themselves. Unrealistic statements about their own society were bound to 
provide a target which people would find irresistible to shoot down. In fact, the Chinese 'set 
the ball rolling’ with their reasse.ssments and criticisms of thepast, and the greater freedoms 
they have afforded both Chinese and foreigners livingin China have opened Chinesesociety 
to greater scrutiny. 

As the sub-title of Bernstein’s book suggests, it falls squarely into this category. Of its type 
it is one of the best and worth reading. All the ‘stock ingredients’ are there but they are 
interestingly presented. His ‘Chinese friends’ have had sufficient experiences to enable the 
author to review most aspects of Mao’s rule, and the political system he played a major part 
in creating. Fortunately for the reader, Bernstein not only has a knowledge of the language 
but also has a good grasp of China’s culture and history. This grasp he uses to provide a more 
historical and comparative account, an aspect lacking in many of the others. He points out 
the historical derivation of contemporary phenomena and problems and draws to the 
reader’s attention many parallels from the past. Justas many writers in the early-197Cls took 
Chinese statements at face value so, too, ha vemany recent authors taken the statements of 
Deng Xiaoping and his supporters about both past and present, events as accurate. 
Bernstein does not do this; he knows full well that the present leadership gains from 
portraying the past in the worst possible light. 

Ultimately, however, Bernstein’s book remains the tale of an outsider. It highlights the 
dilemma ol' the foreigner in China, trying to understand the ’real China’. A problem 
encountered by nearly all foreigners in China from Marco Polo onwards. Despite his vivid 
accounts relayed from his acquaintances, we are really told little more than we have been 
told by the official Chinese media. 

The views expounded by the writers in the Democracy Movement feature heavily in the.se 
accounts. Normally, the appeals of the Chinese for some kind of liberal democratic society 
are over-exaggerated by the Western journalist. However, pressures for some form of more 
democratic and accountable government were, and still are, extremely important. 
Fincher’s book deals with one of the precedents of this pressure for a mbre democratic 
government. Thetitle is mislcadingandwaspresumably designed toboostsales.lts.sub-title 
is more accurate, it is about the self-government movement of the years 1905-1914. In his 
treatment of this, Fincher, in passing, throws up a number of interesting comparative 
comments on those of a more general nature. Chapter Two contains a number of 
comparisons with the Netherlands Revolution of the sixteenth century, the English 
Revolution of the seventeenth and the French Revolution of the eighteenth. Chapter Nine 
indicates among other things, the ways in which the liberal legacy persisted and how that 
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while, in comparison with Europe, democracy came late to China, in comparison with the _ ^ 
rest of Asia it came 'early' and was developing more quickly. What lies between these two 
chapters is a wcll-researchcd, carefully presented and interesting monograph. If the title 
does entice more people to read it than would normally be the case then so much the better: it 
is a book which should enjoy a wider audience. 

Fincher suggests that the rise of local assemblies between I90S-1913 cannot be equated 
simply with a ‘rise of the local gentry'. They key for Fincher are the provincial assemblies 
above them. This is thanks, in part, to their responsibilities for disbursing as well as 
collecting local taxes and, in part, their independence of direct international influence. He 
shows how the electoral process transformed an administrative reform programme into a 
political movement. In some contexts the provincial assemblies complemented the 
extension of central authority but Fincher claims that ‘for that very reason may have 
provided a better base of democratic challenges to central and provincial autocracy‘(p23). 
Space limits the ability to deal with many of the issues raised by Fincher, but it is worth 
pointing out that he confirms the view that these provincial assemblymen played a central 
role in the revolution which overthrew the Qing. Their position in the official 
communications sy.stem coupled with their control of the reformist press enabled them to 
influence strongly the process of provinces declaring ‘independence' from the Qing. 

lONYS/SK'll 

University of Leiden 


China's New Development Strategy 
lidited by .fack Gray and Gordon White 
London; Academic Press. 1982. 341pp. £12.50. 

This is a stimulating and ini'ormative collection of thirteen papers on recent changes in the 
People's Republic of China’s (PRC) development policies. Thcreare three chapters dealing 
wit h political developments, but the main focus is on the changes between 1976 and 1980in 
social and economic policies—industry, foreign trade, agriculture, and education. Thus it 
complements other recent works on China since Mao’s death which have concentrated 
more on the political changes. 1'he authors analyse these new policies with varying degrees 
of .sympathy and optimism, and several attempt to asse.ss the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the 'radical' and of the current policies. Some are more worried by the present 
leadership's apparent abandonment of Maoist socialist principles. Others point to 
continuities in policy, and several refer to evidence of the unpopularity of'radical' policies 
among signilicant strata of peasantry, workers, and intelligentsia. 

Of course, this is not acomprchcnsivcaccount of all the majorelements of PRC social and 
economic policies. There is nothing on the demographic problems confronting China—a 
major cause of the stagnation of per capita living standards since I957. There is nothing 
directly on the family, and nothing on welfare policies other than education. Nevertheless, 
taken separately, the articles add signiFicantly to our knowledge of China. 

What is not clear is the extent to which, taken together, they present a coherent and well 
thought out ‘strategy’, as might be implied in the title—but then it would be difficult to do 
so, when the Chinese leadership itselfscems uncertain what it is. Themix of policies remains 
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^ somewhat fluid. There have been several significant developments since these papers were 
written. Some are foreshadowed in the, e.g., the attempt at rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union, the abolition of the communes as administrative units, and the increasing 
abandonment of collective forms of farming. Others, however, were less expected, e.g., the 
renewed emphasis on the need for planning to be the basic regulator of the economy with 
market relations playing a subordinate role, and the admission by one of China’s leading 
economists of the failure of the attempt to find asy stem for managing the economy half-way 
between those of the USSR and Yugoslavia. The leadership does accept the need for a 
Chinese approach to modernisation, but the emphasis is on its ‘Chinese-ness’ i.e., policies 
appropriate for China’s special condition. The implication is that if and when they do arrive 
at a coherent strategy, it is unlikely to be seen, by the Chinese at least, as widely applicable 
elsewhere. 

This is, in general, a well-produced volume, although p 169 also appears as p 161. 

4 PETER FERDINAND 
University of Warwick 


Iran: the untold story 
Mohamed Heikal 

New York: Pantheon Books. 1982. 217pp. $14.50. 

The French, the Russian, and the Iranian Revolutions have some distinct characteristics in 
common. In each case, the revolution was no quick coup but an increasing crisis and 
paralysis of the institutions of government, unrelieved by changes in ministers, promisesof 
reform, and cosmetic dabs at the Constitution. In each case, the Revolution began swiftly to 
devour its own begetters, to echo the terror of the old regime with a vengance and a terror of 
its own. And in each case, the early instability of the ’extremist’ new regime was cemented 
into place by military attack from the outside. Whether we speak of France in 1792, Russia 
in 1919, or Iran in 1982, it was defiant nationalism which protected the Revolution. 

‘Already Khomeini has seen the Islamic content of the Revolution he brought about 
diluted in his lifetime by the nationalism he professes to have so little time for’, concludes 
Mohamed Heikal. And given that theconclusion was written at least a year ago, it is striking 
that Heikal could make so profound a judgement so quickly. But then we have come to 
expect this kind of authority and boldness and speed from Mohamed Heikal. H is seventeen 
years as editor of AI-Ahram established him as one of the outstanding journalists of the 
century, taking a failing, conservative paper, and, in the teeth of competition from 
government-approved ‘official’ publications, making it into the most powerful organ in the 
Arab world; setting new standards of quality, cultural breadth, and reliable reportingalong 
the way. No doubt, much of this success he owed to his close personal relationship with 
Nasser, whom he had known since, as a young reporter, he covered one of the few heroic 
battles the Egyptian Army fought in the first Israeli war of 1948. The young hero was Nasser; 
the two men remained friends, and when Nasser rose in the military coup of 1954, Heikal 
rose with him. 

Nasser was wise enough to trust him, and not to crowd his journalist into positions of 
political power, not to try to bully him into acquiescence. Heikal became Nasser’s 
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confidant, his conscience, his licensed critic, and Nasser protected him from the secret 
police and supported Heikal in his personal mision to give Egypt,and by extension the Arab 
world as a whole, a free and responsible and reliable press. It was a remarkable achievement, 
and one that is not marred by the folly of President Sadat in successively co-opting Heikal 
into government (and his first action as Minister of Information had been to end censorship 
on cables leaving Egypt), sacking him as editor of<4MAram,and,rinally,throwinghim into 
prison. 

But before the young Captain Nasser took part in the military coup of 1954, Heikal was 
already the best-known Egyptian foreign correspondent, and had written a book based on 
his coverage of Iran, titled ‘Sitting on a Volcano'. It was a critical look at the nationalist 
regime of Mossadeq,anda warningthat,intryingtofreeIranfromtheinfluenceofthe West 
and the oil companies, Mossadeq was in danger of handing over his country to the Soviet 
Union. Under an obscure law oftheEgyptianmonarchyoftheday,alawwhich forbade any 
criticism of any friendly monarch, Heikal was briefly arrested. The episode had given him a 
basic grounding and an interest in Iran which he maintained throughout his career, even 
while the Baghdad Pact put Iran-Egypt relations into the separate camps of Cold War. 

When the Iranian crisis began to explode in 1977, Heikal had nodirect press influence on 
Sadat's Egypt, but his reputation stood high enough to give him access almost at will to 
other Arab papers, and to the leading newspapers of the West such asThe New York Times 
and The Sunday Times of London. But for all their fame, these were papers which had 
signally mishandled the story of the Shah's Iran. In this, they were not alone. The record of 
the West's main newspapers in reporting, let alone analysing, the Shah's Iran, is a dismal 
one. 

In the course of a book which examined a rounddozen of the world'sleading newspapers 
(including Pravda and A l-Ahram), this reviewer, in a kind of test case of the papers' quality, 
read and analysed the reportage of the twelvencwspapersforthe ten years that led to thefall 
of the Shah. Strikingly, only two Western newspapcrs,Lf Monde of Paris and rAeGuardiivi 
of London, were even aware of the existence of the Ayatollah Khomeini before 1978. The 
rest of the press. The New York Times, The Washington Post, Die Welt, Corriere della Sera, 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, The Age of Melbourne, the Rand Daily Mail, Japan's Asahi 
Shimhun, The Times of London—and Pravda itself—were simply not writing about the 
political role and potential of Islam in Iran, And, it should be added, under its new editors, 
Al-Ahram turned in a similar feeble performance, encouraged no doubt by the growing 
friendship between Sadat and the Shah. 

But 1 leikal himself was still at work, and this remarkable book gives its readers what the 
Egyptian subscribers to Al-Ahram, and most of the West’s newspaper readers had not 
known for so long—the insights of an informed journalist, with access to the Shah and his 
ministers as well as toopposition intellectualsandayatollahs. Heikal's reputation has given 
him some potent introductions. Most journalists could write, with justice, that the US 
establishment was taken by surprise by Iran’s revolution. Heikal goes to see his old chum, 
Henry Kissinger, and gets the same judgement from, as it were, the horse's mouth. 
Acceptable to both sides, Heikal was one of the several emissaries brought in to try and 
negotiate the release of the US Embassy hostages in Tehran. 

And on the way, he picked up the anecdotes, the human touches, that do so much to 
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illuminate the great, impersonal forces of history. Any journalist can write that the Shah 
and his associates were out of touch with their people. It takes a Heikal to record that the 
Shah’s wife asked him, one day in 1978, ‘Who is this man Khomeini?’. 

Heikal' critics condemn this kind of thing as name^ropping, which is probably unfair. 
Certainly, history would be the poorer without anecdotes such as these. In a similar way, 
Heikal was able to explain a little of the mystique of the West to the Iranian students who 
had taken the Embassy. They told him that the Americans knew they were coming, that they 
had equipped themselves to withstand a siege. Patiently, Heikal wasable toexplain that the 
'seige stores’ they had found were simply the Embassy’s PX, the special store of US foods 
and consumer goods that Americans, whether diplomats or soldiers, take with them to their 
bases and embassies around the world, the better to insulate their countrymen from the 
dangerous and little-known world outside. 

As a Muslim, Heikal is able to put the political slogans of the Khomeini revolution into 
historical perspective, quoting Abu Zur ai'GhaH'ari, one of Islam's earliest philosophers: 
’There are three things which belong to society as a whole and caimot be claimed by any 
individual—fire, grass and water'. As Heikal remarks, thiswasineffectanationalisalionof 
the means of production, a full millennium before Karl Marx. 

As a reporter with a trained eye, Heikal had learned that the Shah, for fear of a military 
coup, had put his Army's signals and communications into the hands of members of the 
Bahai minority faith; when Bahais were purged from the Army after the revolution, the 
effect on its communications was devastating. And as a man who has covered the Middle 
East’s own version of the Thirty Years War since the founding of Israel, Heikal can put the 
Shi’ite role into perspective. He quotes Khomeini's denunciation of the State of Israel in 
1948, and links this to Khomeini’s celebrated petition to the Shah of 1962, which pleaded: 
‘Do not sacrifice the beliefs of thepeopleand the independence of the nation for the purpose 
of safeguarding American and Zionist interests’. 

This comes, it should be said, in the courseofachapter which is the best concise account in 
English on the nature of the Shi'ite version of Islam.and which explains, from a mainstream 
Islamic point of view, the peculiar importance of martyrdom to the Shi’ite faith. 

^ Now these merits alone would combine to pot Heikal’s book on Iran into a very special 
category. This is the work of a man who can comprehend and convey the role of Islam in 
defying and withstanding the Shah's police state and the technological net he spread over 
Iran, the better to control it. But Heikal can go beyond that, andargues that,Just as the Shah 
found himself grappling with a religious force that he had discounted and never fully 
understood, so Khomeini himself, and his priestly successors, stand in danger of 
discounting and failing to comprehend the power of nationalism—which seems to play at 
least as great a role in the war against Iraq as religious fervour. 

What always made Heikal’s brand of journalism distinctive, and what made his weekly 
column Bishara (‘Frankly Speaking’) in Al-Ahram into required reading throughout the 
diplomatic world, was the constant interplay, the feedback, between his access to the great 
and the powerful, and his own informed insights. So writing about the Shah’s insulation 
from reality, he tells thestory of his own interview, when he questioned the Shah about the 
articles in the London Sunday Times about the torture used by SAVAK, the secret police. 
‘Communism again’, said the Shah. Heikal said be knew the Sunday Times people, they were 
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not Communists. ‘Perhaps not, but I know that $1 million was paid to get that report ^ 
published', the Shah replied. And all of Heikal’s arguments and knowledge could not 
convince the Shah otherwise. 

Even more illuminating is Heikal's account of a body called the Safari Club, founded by 
the Comte deMarcnches, head of the French intelligenceservice,theSDECE,and madeup 
of the intelligence chiefs of Iran, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Morocco (Algeria was asked to 
join, but refused). It was an anti-Communist club, founded on the premiss that the Soviet 
Union was aiming to dominate the raw materials and communications of Europe and the 
Third World, and thus of their industrial and economic life. The Club's first operation to 
counter this was insupport ofMobutu in Zaire.and its second in Somalia, which they helped 
to woo from the Soviet camp in 1977, and thus helped to precipitate the Somali-Ethiopian 
war, and the transfer of Soviet influence to Ethiopia. 

If there is a criticism of this unique account of the Iranian revolution, it is that Heikal 
relies perhaps overmuch on his top-ranking sources. It is an understandable, perhaps an 
inevitable problem. Few man have Heikal’s contacts, are in the confidence of men as wide- 
ranging as Krushchev, Kissinger, Khomeini, the Shah, Bani-Sadr, Nasser, and Sadat— to 
name but a few. When he talks about the implications of the Khomeini years upon thcGulf 
fimiratcs, we read the words of foreign ministers, statesmen, senior officials and 
sheikhs—but there is little rc.sonance here of what the ordinary people are thinking and 
doing. Heikal himsclfis a kind of media superstar, and he inhabits and depends upon a 
galaxy of other stars. 

T he trouble is that most of us live on earth, and, in the end, as the Iran revolution made 
plain. It is the people who live in the slums, who shop in the bazaars, who go totheir humble 
mosques, who make the revolution anddefy the soldiers and topple regimes. How much of 
them, their lives and their concerns Heikal knows is not veryclearfrom his book—although 
he shows clearly that it was precisely thiskindof remoteness from the people which doomed 
the Shall. 1 low a journalist of Heikal’sstandingrcsolvcs thisdilemma is hard to tell. 'Put not 
your trust in princes', Nasser once told him, and Heikal trusted Nasser, was raised to 
editorial eminence by him. And then Sadat took thatauthority away,andfinally hadHeikal 
ui rested, shortly after this book was written and shortly before Sadat’s own assassination. 

In that, there is a kind of justice, locked up in a kind of tragedy. 

MAKIINWAt KI'R 

The Guardian, iMndon 

'Hie Indian Ocean In Global Politics 
Edited by Larry W Bowman and Ian Clark 
Boulder, Colorado; Westview Press. 1981.260pp. 

Indian Ocean studies area new but not yetairulydistinctive field of inquiry amongscholars 
and practitioners. Most Western and Soviet culture-bound analysts find it difficult to 
conceptualise about Third World studies, of which Indian Ocean studies are a part. 
Considerable research on a comparative basis is required to distinguish Indian Ocean 
studies from studies of South America; and todemonstrate the emerging importance ofthe 
IndianOcean world as a vital strategic arnia that could alterNorthernpatternsofstrategic 
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thought and North-South power relationships in the coming decades. Zhou Enlai was 
right—there is considerable turbulence in the international situation. The Indian Ocean 
world is the arena in the world today where the superpowers play great games of forward 
policies, where the local andregionalstructuresareill-dermed or even undefined,and where 
the world's middle powers are emerging. New studies are required to capture the sources, 
the patterns and the likely impact of explicit and latent tendenciesof international change in 
the Indian Ocean arena. 

This book will neither satisfy the Northern critics who assess world politics from 
American, Soviet and European angles, nor will it satisfy the Third World revisionists who 
seek strategic change that corresponds to cultural re-thinking in the Third World. But the 
editors deserve praise for bringing together several papers delivered at the Indian Ocean 
Conference (Perth, 1979). The book does not possess a unified framework; that task is best 
left in the hands of asinglecreative author. Rather, the diversity of viewpoints offered in this 
volume is helpful in sensitising contemporary readers about the growing importance of the 
Indian Ocean arena. 

Chapter 1 deals with oil issues and proposes a Common Patrol Authority to minimise 
threats of disruption in the Persian Gulf. Chapter 2 argues that political and economic links 
are growing in the South; this is done by examining India's behaviour. Chapter 3 examines 
the relationship between Indian nonalignment and the superpower's naval rivalry in the 
Indian Ocean. Chapter 4 studies Australian security and economic interests in the Indian 
Ocean basin. Chapter 5 examines strategic competition in the Cape-Horn-Diego Garcia 
triangle. Chapter 6 suggests that the ‘action-reaction’ thesis concerningUS behaviour in the 
Indian Ocean is over-simplified; US policy is guided by concern with oil security, and it is 
not primarily motivated by the fear of Soviet expansion. Chapter 7 stresses the impact of 
domestic politics in the formation of US policy; 'action-reaction' at the inter-state (US- 
USSR) level may be less significant than 'action-reaction' in intra-state/intra-elite activity 
in the US. Chapter 8 examines Soviet arms supply policies and points out that Soviet 
supplies do not neces.sarily lead to thedependcncy of thereceivingstates. Chapter9assesses 
the circumstances underlying the development of Soviet naval policy in the Indian Ocean, 
^ arguingthat Soviet policy wasprobablyderivedfromreasonablebutwrongpremisesaboul 
US intentions. Chapter 10 examines French interests in the Indian Ocean andthe process of 
French decisionmaking. Chapter 11 evaluates the work of the UN Ad Hoe Committee on 
Indian Ocean Peace Zone, and Chapter 12 discusses the proposals todemilitarisc the Indian 
Ocean. 

Overall, the book is neither definitive nor comprehensive, but it is a step in the right 
direction in an emerging and inter-disciplinary field of enquiry. 

ASHOK KAPUR 

University of Waterloo, Canada 


Growth with Equity: the Taiwan case 

John C H Fei, Gustav Ranis and Shirley W Kuo 

Oxford; Oxford University Press (for the World Bank). 1981.422pp. £9.50. £3.95pb. 
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The Taiwan Success Story: rapid growtii with improved distribution In the Republic of China, 
1952-1979 

Shirley W Kuo, Gustav Ranis and John C H Fei 
Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press. 1981. 

Are growth and equity conflicting goals? Many economists and policymakers who have 
analysed the development record of poor countries think so. The authors of these two 
related books on Taiwan's exceptional experience do not. They believe that by choosing the 
right policies to generate output and employment, developing countries can minimise or 
even eliminate the conflict between growth and redistribution. Their two books describe 
how and why Taiwan has been able to ‘have its cake and eat it too'. 

in the curly 1950s, Taiwan was an agrarian labour-surplus economy with a highly 
unequal family income distribution. By the early 1960s, thanks to policies that encourage 
labour-intensive agriculture and industries in both the urban and rural areas, ouput rose 
sharply and the family distribution of income improved greatly. The improvement was 
primarily due to narrowing income differcncesamong rural families, andsecondarily to the 
increasing share of wage in national income. From 1964 to 1972, a period of rapid export 
expansion that sustained the growth momentum created by internal demand in the 1950s, 
the distribution of household income improved further. The Gini cocfTicicnt of the 
distribution of household income fell to 0.2897 in 1972 from 0.3208 in 1964, with much of 
the full occuring after 1968, when real wages and the wage share of national income began 
climbing rapidly. Recession and inflation hit Taiwan in the mid-1970s. Asa result, overall 
income inequality deteriorated slightly, but it improved again with economic recovery in 
the late 197()s. 

l ei. Rams, and Kuo attribute Taiwan’s success in achieving growth with equity to the 
government's early attention to agriculture, and to its empha.sis on labour-intensive 
industrialisation, which not only absorbed surplus urban labour but al.so made Taiwan's 
manulacturers competitive in world markets. Their careful analysis of the determinants of 
income inequality in I'aiwan suggests lothcm that acountry can achieve growth withequity 
'during every phase of the transition from colonialism to modem growth’. Equitable 
growth, they ai gue, can take place ‘through the kind of economic growth that is generated, 
and, hence that income distribution policy should centre on growth-related policies’. 
Radical and direct government measures to change the distribution of income aftergrowth 
has taken place are not nece.s.sary. 

Fei, Ranis and KuoadmiithatTaiwan’sinitialconditionsareunusualamongdeveloping 
countries. Taiwan started out on the road to modem development with some advantagcs.'a 
favourable initialdistribuiionofassets.acultural tradition that values hard work and thrift, 
excellent physical and human infrastructure asaresult of its colonial experience, andstrong 
US support. Nevertheless, they believe that Taiwan's experience is relevant to other 
developing countries. 

The two bttoks are complementary. In Growth with Equity, the authors develop a 
framework to analyse the determinants of family distribution of income as it changes over 
time with economic growth. They use this framework to examine the relationship between 
growth and income distribution in Taiwan from the early 1950s to 1972.Theirfr8meworkis 
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an imaginative and useful one as it allows them to assess the importance of various sources 
of income inequality. It is based on a theory of development that views the growth process as 
'an historical event characterised by meaningful subphases'. 

Growth with Equity, written for the professional economist, and hence having a high ratio 
of tables and symbols to words, will not appeal to the general reader. ITu Taiwan Success 
Story, which summarises the main points and arguments of Growth with Equity and brings 
the story of Taiwan’s development up to the end of the 1970s, is more interesting and 
readable. But neither The Taiwan Success Story nor Growth with Equity will be found 
satisfactory by readers who want to know the social, cultural, political, and institutional 
factors that permitted Taiwan to pursue the path of labour-intensive development that 
brought about equitable growth. In both books, the authors stick closely to an essentially 
economic explanation of Taiwan's development, and avoid analysing the non-economic 
elements in Taiwan's economic miracle. A detailed discussion of the non-economic factors 
would make both books more balanced, and help the reader to evaluate better the 
transferability of Taiwan's experience to other developing countries. 

PANG ENG EONG 

National University of Singapore 


An Economic History of the Middle East and North Africa 
Charles Issawi 

London; Methuen. 1982.303pp. £2.50. 

Arab Industrial Integration 
Elias TGhantus 

London; Croom Helm. 1982.240pp. £16.95. 

In both these books the countries of the Middle East are considered in a regional context, 
although Ghantus's work confines itself to the Arab countries of the area. Together, they 
provide valuable insights into the development achievements and problems of the region; 
Charles issawi's book giving an historical perspective, while Elias Ghantus provides some 
clues to likely future developments. The two authors are well-known in theirfields. Charles 
Issawi of Princeton University is the leading economic historian in the United States 
concerned with the Middle East, whose experience goes back for over 20 years. Elias 
Ghantus, of the American University of Beirut, has been concerned with inter-Arab 
economic affairs for a similar period, and has considerable practical experience of the 
problems involved in economic co-operation as Assistant Secretary-General of the Arab 
Union of Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture. 

Charles ls.sawi is concerned with the whole of the 1800-1914 period, and it is clearly an 
ambitious task to examine the economic history of such a diverse region as the Middle East 
over such a lengthy time. Issawi docs not, however, gi ve acomprehensive treatment of every 
minor economic event, but rather concentrates on specific historical themes. In particular, 
he views the whole historical process in terms of impact and reaction, or challenge and 
response. The impact was that of trade and investment flows from the capitalist West, which 
was felt increasingly from 1800 onwards until the outbreak of World War I. The period since 
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then is categorised by Issawi as a time of reaction, when the Middle Eastern states tried to 
follow the example of their industrialised European neighbours, while, at the same time, 
breaking away from Western Europe’s economic dominance. 

By dealing with only a limited number of topics, Issawi is able to provide a treatment in 
depth which would not otherwise be thecaseinavolumeonsucha large subject. The impact 
of European penetration is dealt with in four successive chapters on the expansion offoreign 
trade, the development of transport, the influx of foreign capital, and migration and 
minorities. The trade chapter is particularly well presented, as, afterdiscussing tariff issues, 
Issawi examines how trade expanded as policies changed, and considers the implications of 
these changes for the balance of trade and balance of payments for the Middle Eastern 
states. The composition and direction of trade are also examined, as well as terms of trade 
trends. The detailed examination of sea and inland transport by rail and road shows how 
improvements in the communication infrastructure undoubtedly facilitated the trade 
expansion which occurred. 

The second part of Charles Issawi’sbook.onthe response to the European penetration, 
treats population levels and the basic productive base as being determined rather than 
determining factors. .Successive chapters deal with the population structure, agriculture, 
industrialisation, monetary questions, and petroleum. The chapter on deindustrialisation 
and rcindustrialisation is especially useful, as it illustrates how import penetration 
destroyed much of the indigenous industrial base of the area in thenineteenthcentury. Too 
often the craft traditions of the region are ignored by those concerned with modern 
industry, but, as l.s.sawi points out. Greater Syria alone had over 110,000 craftsmen before 
World War I, and it exported natural fabrics, including Chinese silk which was woven 
locally. Reindustriali.sation started after World War I with Turkey and Egypt particularly 
keen to diversify their economies away from dependence on the export of primary 
cominixlities to exchange for European manuactiired goods. Progress wasslow at first, but 
the momentum .started to gather in the 1930.s. Issawi does not, however, consider how this 
creation ofinodern industry based on import substitution policies continued todestroythe 
traditional sector. 

lilias Ghantus in his book on Arab Indusirial Integration is solely concerned with the 
development of modern industries. His central premiss is that such industry can only 
opcraleuiiulargcscalc,andthat many of the individual Arabmarketsaretoosmallforscale 
economics in production to be realised. In addition, indivisibilities in production mean that 
some industries cannot be established, unless the individual Arab states can gain access toa 
wider market. Rather than favouring trade liberalisation with the West however, Ghantus 
believes the Arab stales should pursue a common industrialisation strategy, and liberalise 
trade amongst themselves. 1'hus, the import substitution policies which Issawi describes 
should not be abandoned; rather, such policies should be pursued in the context of an 
integrated Arab market, instead of by individual countries in isolation. 

Since the demise of the Ottoman Empire, no real political unity has existed in the Arab 
world, of course, and political differences resulted in the failure of the Arab Common 
Market between Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Iraq. Ghantus believes in a step-by-step 
approach to integration, however, and shows how certain new industries could be 
established as Arab joint ventures. He admits that trade liberalisation which would harm 
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existing industries would be politically unacceptable, but by co-ordinating planning on new 
industries, progress may be more easily attained. Ghantus examines in detail the prospects 
for integration in the fertiliser industry, and provides much valuable background material 
on this industry. Students of industrialisation in developing countries will And much of 
merit in this book. It compliments Issawi’s volume which provides such a valuable 
introduction to the economic history of the Middle East. The problems discussed by 
Ghantus must be seen not just in relation to the economic issues involved, but also in an 
historical perspective, as it is this which determines many of the constraints. 

RODNEY WILSON 

University of Durham 


Through the Indian Looking Glass: selected articles on India 1976-1980 
David Sciboume 

London: Zed Press. 1982.239pp. £5.50pb. 

The Women of Rural Asia 

Robert Orr Whyte and Pauline Whyte 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press. 1982.262pp. £16.25. £7.25pb. 

The two books under review could hardly be more different in style and treatment of their 
subject matter, although both deal with a particular perspective on contemporary Asian 
life. Scibourne's collection of articles, essays, speeches and translations of West Bengali 
poems in Through ihe Indian Looking Glass ranges through the academic, the literary, and 
the personal, in his commentary on contemporary Indian politics during the period of the 
Emergency through to the death of Sanjay Gandhi. They form a fascinating, vividly 
presented series of ‘windows’ on to the Indian political scene. The Whytes' book. The 
Women of Rural Asia, on the other hand, covers ‘available knowledge’ on the women of 
equatorial and monsoonal Asia, in a well annotated but pedestrian study, which is 
undertaken with far too high a level of generalisation and cross-cultural comparison 
(despite the Whytes' claims to avoiding the latter). 

Selbourne's book publishes many of his writings in their entire, or original, form for the 
first time, having been cut or refused publication both in Britain and India. The author 
chose to present these writings chronologically, seeing them as ‘a record of a personal 
struggle to come to terms with, and to say something about, the complex realities of the 
Indian political system, and the condition of its people'. Like Selbourne, I, too, disapprove 
of separating ‘the literary from the political’, but 1 feel that the juxtaposition of such 
different pieces (both in style and content, despite their underlying unifying theme of 
poverty and class struggle) would have had more impact if there were also an analysis and a 
less superficial level of commentary by Selbourne on that ‘personal struggle’, and how it 
relates to the continuing political struggles in India today. 

In his essay ‘On the Condition of the People’, Selbourne adds in a note that he is 
developing arguments put forward in his book, An Eye to China, and that this essay 
constitutes an attempt to draw together political, literary, and methodological conclusions 
from his Chinese experiences and the Indian experiences outlined in An Eye to India. It is 
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frustrating to be told this in a passing remark at the end of the essay, without even a brief 
discussion of his feelings about those conclusions, and to have to resort to his other 
published material, in order to obtain them. The notes included after many of the pieces 
frequently contain such tantalising titbits, which I feel merit elaboration; for example, *A 
Chorus of Sycophants' was widely circulated in India shortly after publication, and 'even' 
reached political detainees in Tihar jail. Fine, but how about a commentary on censorship in 
the Indian press, and on the conditions of political detainees in Tihar and elsewhere? 
Ferhaps, we are all supposed to be so familiar with both topics that further elaboration is 
unnecessary? 

The account of his changing relationship with publications like Anand Bazaar Patrika 
and Jndia Today is another instance of the reader being tantalised by remarks which, if 
elaborated on. would really provide a fascinating parallel between the personal and the 
political struggles of which Sclbourne speaks. The issues that he deals with are vital ones, 
but are weakened by the lack of additional analytical commentary and by the manner of 
their presentation. The relative importance given to pornography instead of poverty by 
India Today —discussed in ‘The Naked and the Flood'—raises just such a series of vital 
issues: the divisions of gender, class, and incomethat permeate I ndian society, but which are 
not discussed here explicitly. 

The incisive political com ments that form the body of the writings are a useful addition to 
publications on contemporary Indian politics. My quibble is thatthc additional contextual 
commentary that they give rise to is notgiven house-room in the same volume. Ifthis book is 
read in conjunction wih Sclbourne’s otherpublications, then it becomcscomplemenlary to 
them, and many of the reviewer’s comments become superfluous. However, if this were the 
author’s intention, it Is not made explicit, and, as such, one is left feeling that instead of 
consuming the expected three-course meal, one only reached the soup—albeit a tasty 
one—before being presented with the bill. 

The Women of Rural Asia,on the other hand, is full of theoretical perspective (albeit, not 
very incisive), but its over-gcncralisedstatements of‘fact’jump from country to country, 
frequently allowing no more than threeorfourlineseach on, for example, marriage customs 
in I'hailand, Nepal, and ‘Pakistan Punjab’. Such remarks do not even cover more than one 
goegraphical location per country—‘Northern Central Sri Lanka’ is juxtaposed with 
‘ Noi til India’. Inevitably, given the scope of its intended coverage, and the size of the book 
(262 pages), its I rcalment of matters such as the major world religions' influenceon status is 
summary: two pages, which cover Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism, entirely omitting 
Christianity and not even a passing refcrenceto Judaism, Commentsmeant to enlighten the 
reader about the identity of social groups in the subcontinent, such as ‘the Ashraf (high¬ 
born ol foreign descent) arc made without reference to its context of Muslim caste, and 
might lead non-specialist readers to assume the Ashraf were Anglo-Indians with 
aristocratic British grandparents. What oneassumestobemajor sections, like‘Measuresof 
Improvement’ (for women), are alloted two pages, and ’Major Future Needs’ only four. 

The coverage of ’Approaches to the Study of Women' omits any meaningful analysis of 
perspectives taken by feminist and Marxist researchers, or international agencies involved 
in ‘women’s development’ such as the ILO, the World Bank, etc. This section consists 
largely of quotations from Virginia Woolf, Simone de Beauvoir, and a brief discussion of 
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'implications of sociobiology'. All too frequently, the general (e.g., 'Asian women see 
themselves and are seen by their societies as one component of a family... ’) is juxtaposed 
with the particular, such as references to groups of housewives in London in 1977, and the 
Osaka district court's rulings in 1978. 

The Whytes' aim is to review existing information on the social and economic status of 
rural Asian women, and their role in the process of production (the latter subsumed under 
the heading'Division of Labour and Decision-Making', and containing comments like‘On 
a normal day outside the planting or harvesting seasons, a typical (!) Punjabi woman works 
for 14 hours'}. A further objective is to inform workers in Asia who ha ve inadequate access 
to published material (of its content? its existence?) and to inform them 'fully' of conditions 
in neighbouring countries. The book is also aimed at sociologists and anthropologists 
concerned with women, and specialistsin the Held of rural modernisation. It is questionable 
whether the level of generality and the excessive scope of the book achieve its aims to any 
significant extent. To do so would have entailed a much more detailed study of the socio¬ 
political systems and modes of production in each of the countries under review, in order to 
provide a meaningful context for the general conclusions drawn. The book's extensive 
bibliography is perhaps the most useful thing about it. Overall, it compares unfavourably 
with another general study, Esther Boserup's IVomen's Role in Economic Development, 
despite the latter's having been published in 1970, prior to attention really being focused on 
women and development as it has been over the last decade. 

EMMA HOOPER 

Development Planning Unit. London 


Subahern Studies 1: writings in South Aslan history and society 
Edited by Ranajit Guha 

Delhi: Oxford University Press. 1982. 241pp. £8.95. 

This anthology of Marxist essays is a valuable contribution to the growing literature (both 
Marxist and non-Marxist) on India's agrarian relations and their effect on political 
movements and the governmental superstructure. 

‘Conventional historiography,' says David Arnold, 'has been too busy searching for 
what are presumed to be the grand, overarching themes of modern Indian History to 
concern itself greatly with the attitudes and activities of the peasants who constituted the 
great majority of the population. [Thus] peasants appear as the victims of history,not as its 
principals' (pp88-9). He makeshis own particular contribution toredressingthis imbalance 
in his essay on the rebellious peasant hillmen of Gudum and Rampa, situated in a remote 
corner of the Eastern Ghats, during the period 1839-1924. 

Partha Chatterjee's subject is Agrarian Relations and Communalism in Bengal, 1926-35. 
These were turbulent years, when the political life of undivided India's premier province 
was in an acute state of flux. In the light of its subsequent partition along religious lines in 
1947, Chatterjee's observations on the interaction of politics and religion with social 
deprivation and economic power are especially illuminating. 

Gyan Pandey examines the links between Peasant Revolt and Indian Nationalism in the 
Awadh area of UP in the years 1919-22, while Shahid Amin, in perhaps the most original 
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piece in the book, deals with Small Peasant Commodity Production and Rural 
Indebtedness in Sugarcane Culture in the Gorakhpur district ofthesame province between 
1880-1924. 

David Hardiman, in a case study involving the Kheda district of Gujarat, refutes the 
widely-held view among a certain class of historian that ‘factions* and 'faction* leaders hold 
the keys to India's political life. H is investigations appear to prove that such a view is too 
simplistic. 

No country in the contemporary world has India’s range of social and cultural diversity. 
Regional and localstudiesarethusanindispensableaidtoaproperunderstandingoflndian 
history, and to the social and political phenomena of today. 

I ndia may not have experienced the explosive dramas of Chinese peasant rebellion, but 
history has long given the lie to stereotypes of Indian passivity and fatalism. The country's 
agrarian relations arc apt to provide surprising answers to those diligent enough to search 
for them. 

PHI Ml N ADDY 
Ltmtloa 

The Agrarian Question and Reformism In Latin America 

Alain dc Janvry 

London: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1982.311pp. £19.25. £6.25pb. 

This is a detailed, serious study of an important subject. It is particularlysad therefore that a 
text which deserves to he read widely, and not just by specialists, should be so badly flawed 
by poor writing and by the jargon which is the curse of development economics, 

Aiicmpl.s to 'reform' agriculture and lo 'develop' the rural economy on the basis of that 
change range from simple schemes of land reform to complex programmes to introduce 
technology and modern agricultural management. In a sense, they have been successful in 
Latin America. The landed elites, if not eliminated, have lost much of theirpolitical power. 
Production and living standards generally have risen, if unevenly. In the process, however, 
'economic means have tended to negate the dominant political ends'. Agrarian reform has 
introduced capitalism and the accumulation process into rural communities, opening up 
new disparities of wealth and power. Growth with equity remains now more than an ideal. 

T he evidence of this thesis is considerable and is set out here at both the macro andmicro 
level, taking the argument well beyond abstract theory. Examination of specific agrarian 
reform prospects in Mexico, Colombia and Peru gives an objective judgement of their 
uchievements and limits. 1'hc description of what has happened is much more credible, one 
must say, than the author's manifesto for the future. T o argue for 'the social articulation of 
economic systems, whereby the final goods market for the modern sector is located in the 
expenditure of wage and peasant incomes’ is meaningless if unrelated to the reality of 
political li/'e country by country in Latin America. 

Jargon is the real problem of this book. In places it seems to be usedasa substitute for the 
intellectual effort which a clear expression of thought would require. One example is 
enough; ‘The starting points from which to identify the laws of motion of capital in the 
centre-periphery structure are (I) the unity of the process of capital accumulation on a 
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world scale, which is characterised by necessary and contradictory relationships between 
production and circulation ... and (3) the dominance among structures that moulds the 
extenal necessities of the periphery into possibilities for the centre to overcome its barriers to 
accumulation and growth'. 

Can the editors of the Johns Hopkins University Press do no better than this? 

NICK BinXER 

RoyaUnstime of International Affairs, London 


Post-Revolutionary Peru: the politics of transformation 

Edited by Stephen M Gorman 

Boulder, Colorado; Westview Press. 1982.248pp. np. 

President Fernando Belaunde, overthrown by the Peruvian military on 30ctober 1968, was 
re-elected in May 1980—after twelve years of military rule—with a larger poll than ever 
before. If anything, Belaunde and his government had moved to the Right during the 
intervening years of military rule. It is therefore not clear how far Peru was 'revolutionised' 
during this period, even though it Ls certainly true that some sweeping reforms were carried 
out (notably in land tenure), and a number of others attempted but abandoned when the 
balance within the military government changed. Even so, this period of military rule, 
broadly radical under General Velasco from 1968 to I97S, and broadly conservative under 
General Morales Bermudez from 1975 to 1980, was an important one for Peru, and, at 
times, an interesting one for Latin America as a whole. 

The essays in this book concentrate, on the whole, on the later period of military rule; this 
adds to their value, since far more has already been written about the Velasco period than 
about the ‘second phase' under Morales Bermudez. The contributors for the most part 
provide good, competent surveys of their areas of analysis—party politics, the urban poor, 
organised labour, agrarian socTbty, the military, foreign policy, and the intellectual 
community are all discussed. Inevitably there is some overlap and repetition, largely 
because the 'second phase' was .so dominated by the very severe economiccrisis which Peru 
suffered between 1976 and 1979; this crisis persuaded a military government which was 
already becoming more conservative, to abandon further efforts at reform and, instead, to 
resort to orthodox stabilisation policies and dealings with the IMF. Inevitably, the theme 
running through the bookis, ifnot the actualfailureofthe military government, thenat least 
the non-fulfilment of its hopes (McLintock, however, is careful to show the gains as well as 
the disappointments of theagrarian reform programme). 1 ronically, the death of Haya de la 
Torre in 1979 even put an end to Morales Bermudez's hopes of handing power to a 
designated civilian successor. Instead, the military, having declared as early as 1977 that 
elections would be held in 1977, had no real option but to allow power to be returned to the 
deposed Belaunde. Ironically, as Woy-Hazleton points out in her admirably organised 
essay, the Marxist Left has become very much stronger in 1980 than they had been in 1968 
largely as a result of the ‘reforms' which, the military government hoped, would head off the 
long-term danger of revolution from the Left. The regime's economic failures, whose effects 
on the Lima poor were depressingly chronicled in Henry Dietz's article, ultimately 
destroyed the military government's political objectives. 
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Gorman's book is generally competent and well-organised, although thesmall size of the 
print and the lax quality of the proof reading sometimes make it troublesome to read. None 
of the articles is of less than reasonable quality and three or four are of genuinely high 
standard. I'hc msnt interesting, that of Victor Villanueva, is also the most controversial; 
Villanueva, a former major retired from the Peruvian army in 1948 for left-wing 
sympathies, attributes much of the force behind military rule to revanchism against Chile 
resulting from the military defeat of 1879. There can certainly be no doubt that the heavy 
arms build up of 1975-6, which proved so costly to the Peruvian economy, was motivated by 
a desire to get the upper hand over Peru's traditional enemy, but one wonders how much 
more can be explained by this motive. The other articles tread, adequately, more familiar 
ground. 

(il.ORtil-.l'Hll.lP 

London School of Economics 


State Policies and Migration: studies in Latin America and the Caribbean 
Edited by Peter Peck and Guy Standing 
l.ondon: Groom Helm. 1982.40.1pp. £14.95. 

A Third World Proletariat? 

Peter Lloyd 

l.ondon: George Allen and Unwin. 1982. 139pp. £8.95. f3.95pb. 

Slate 1‘olicies and Migration forms part of the research linked to the International Labour 
OI Tice's World T.mploymcnt Programme. The book consists of eight essays which examine 
the various rural reforms and industrial strategies followed in different countries of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. The main aimistoexamine criticallytherationalcandelTicacy 
of state policies in modifying existing flows of migrants. 

One ol the main dilficulties with such a theme is knowing howto limit the discussion. By 
Us very nature, an analysis of migration requires a study ofboth rural andurbanconditions 
and an understanding ofthcnationaldevelopment context. Unfortunately, few analysts are 
equally familiar with all aspects of the problem and most writers tend to stress oneelement 
above others. In this book, the result is a strong bias towards the rural end of the spectrum. 
Indeed, to my mind several of the contributions exaggerate the importance of rural 
conditions on migration, explaining migrations flows mainly in terms of rural push. Of 
course, this is a vital factor but changes in the urban sector are also critical; cityward 
migration would not have occurred so rapidly if the cities had not offered certain 
advantages to the migrant. In this respect, the book docs not quite live up to its title for it 
examines in detail only some of the complex processes associated with migration and state 
policy to modify it. Fewoftheessays present original material but generally theirresumisof 
secondary sources are comprehensive and competently handled. The accounts of the 
Peruvian land reform, the Cuban reforms and of Brazilian colonisation arc esptccially 
useful, given the difficulties of finding good up-to-date acounts on these Lssues. Like most 
collections, the book is somewhat variable in the quality and the orientation of its 
contributions. Certain of the contributions follow a political economy perspective. 
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discuising industrial and rural strategies in terms of the development of peripheral 
capitalism. Other essays follow a more liberal interpretation and consequently discuss 
different aspect of migration policy. As a group of essays they certainly do not relate very 
well to the introduction. 

Where the essays vary most is in their attempt to break new ground. The most original 
interpretation is to be found in the introduction: which is both stimulating and annoying. As 
a provocative analysis of the problems of the rural sector, it is very good. It describes 
different systems of exploitation and explains how rural structures are changing. It is 
annoying in its obsession with the rural sector: almost nothing seems to have happened in 
the urban areas. It also assumes that conditions in urban and rural areas are getting worse: 
higher levels of urban unemployment, deteriorating poverty, and a worse distribution of 
population. Unfortunately, no evidence whatsoever is used to support this view. It is 
particularly odd that the authors never question their belief that the distribution of 
population is wrong; they simply a.<isume it to be so. Since this is far from being agreed by 
authorities in the field, this is a major weakness in a book hoping to influence government 
policy on migration. 

I am somewhat intrigued as to what the International Labour Office (ILO) makes of the 
book because the policy prescriptions, though implicit, are quite radical. There is 
something wrong with current development strategies in most Latin American and 
Caribbean countries. Without substantial modification to their national development 
models, current patterns will continue. That is most certainly a correct interpretation, but 
international organisations such as the ILO may have problems in persuading national 
governments of the wisdom of change. 

If Peck and Standing's book is generally radical in its implicit recommendations, that of 
Peter Lloyd is not. Indeed, my major criticism of the book is that I do not know what the 
aulhor believes about the many difficult issues that he raises. In a book so provocatively 
titled this is a strange criticism, but Lloyd hasdeliberately taken the thoroughly respectable 
academic approach of questioning those is.sues about which we know too little. He is 
implicitly critical of the current trend to explain all patterns of conflict in terms of social 
class, and argues the case for an analysis of ethnicity as a counterbalance. But, even 
^ implicitly, it is normally difficult to detect even hints of what the author believes. This is 
mainly because this is a book ofquestions about the state ofour knowledge. In this scn.se it is 
a very useful contribution covering a lot of ground both systematically and geographically. 
It is also well written and will be useful toundergrauduates needing an introduction in this 
area. It is a pity that it is so short (obviously the decision of the series editors), because what 
has been lost is theopportunity to present examples which would have allowed theoretical 
pmints to have been more fully explained and developed. In addition, it would have been 
u-seful to have had more detail about the ideas of both Marx and Weberon theemergenceof 
the proletariat. Neither may have worked much on Third World countries but few would 
deny their contribution to the theme. 

In sum. neither book is beyond criticism but both arc useful additions to the literature. 
Certainly, both will find their way into my undergraduate and graduate reading lists. 
ALANtilLBIiRl 
University College, London 
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Rencwiible Natural Resources and the Environment: pressing problems in the Third World 

Kenneth Ruddle and Walthcr Manshard 

Dublin: Tycooly International Publishing. 1982. 396pp. 1)22.50pb. 

This book deals with the interactions between poverty, development, renewable resources 
and the environment. The problems resulting from the use and management of natural 
resources in the Third World are dealt with in terms of four regions—humid tropics, dry 
zones, Mediterranean zones, and coastal environments. Throughout thetext, theemphasis 
in on renewable systems of exploitation. 


The Theory and Practice of Integrated Rural Development 
.lohn J Macdonald 

Manchester: University of Manchester. 1981. 124pp. £3.25pb. 

I'hrough the example ofa project in Zambia of which the author has llrst-handexpericnce, 
the problems of an integrated approach to development is illustrated. The need for health 
care is shown to be a useful entry-point into community education-development pro¬ 
grammes. 

A scholarly monograph on an important aspect of socioeconomic development. 


Cultural Industries: a challenge for the future of culture 
UNESCO 

Paris: UNESCO. 1982. 236pp. I-F60. 

Based on papers pre.sentcd at a meeting held in Montreal in June 1980 on ‘The Place and 
Role of Cultural Industries in theCulluralDcvcIopmcnlofSocietics'. this publication deals 
with the main problems concerned with the definition of the term ‘cultural industries', and 
then goes on to discu.ssionsofthcir scope, mode of operation, elfect on social groups, and 
the problems of creative workers. 

This book will be of interest to educationalists concerned with the problem of the 
preservation of indigenous Third World culturc.s. 
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Eo»-coi( Transport in Asia: a lomparaiivc reporl on five eifies 

Ki)rtieo K Ocanipi) 

Oitawii- IDRC. 19X2. 77pp. np. 

This nuinograph reports and compares the results of five studies of low-cost transport 
systems eondueled during 1976-7 in selected cities in Indonesia, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Turkey. Transport research issues and objectives are discussed in the context of Third 
World cities. Economic aspects of urban transportation and the socio-economic character¬ 
istics ofdrivcrs, owners and users arc also described. 

The I luman Rights Directory: Latin America, America, Asia 
Human Rights Internet 

Washington DC: Human Rights Internet. 1981. 244pp. $22.50. 

I hough this guide is probably the most comprehensive in print, the editors note in the 
prclace the dilTicultics of dcTmiiion and selection, fhe criteria for inclusion are broad: the 
emphasis is on non-governmental organisations working directly on human rights, but 
trade union, professional, and church organisations at c also included. Approximately 400 
bodies are listed, with each entry giving a de.scription of activities, publications, and names 
ot ollicers. 

Where the I'ulure Begins 

Amadou Mahiar M'Uow 

I’aiis: HNI.SCO 1982. Il«|)p. TT20. 

In his latest book, the Direelor-Ciencral of UNESCO provides a survey of today’s major 
World problems: the arms r:tee, hunger, human rights, environmental questions, 
lecliiiological transfer, iiidividual and sociclal inequity; in particular, he emphasises the 
imidcqiiaey of solutions conceived in a predominantly economic framework. The author 
also sets I INTSC’O’s tasks in the 1984-9 Medium Term Plan against this background. 


Water, Sanitatiun, Health—For all 

Anil .Agaral, .lames Kiinodo. (iloria Moranoand .Ion 1 inker 
1 ondon; Tarthseaii. 1981. 146pp. np. 

This pamphlet analyses the outlook for the 1981-90 International Drinking Water Supply 
and Sanitation Decade. It is full of useful data, including a bibliography which will be 
helpful for I hose inlercstedin livingconditionsin rural areas. 'The various chapters deal with 
the purpose ol designating a special decade on water and sanitary services and the costs of 
providing them; on health and its social costs; on problems involved in attempts to provide 
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drinking water; on rural and urban sanitary services. Case studies are provided from each 
Third World continent (Colombia, India, and Kenya), 

Libraries in West Africa; a bibliography 
Compiled and edited by I Iclen Davies 
Munich: K G Saur, 1982. 186pp. £15.00. 

This up-to-date bibliography lists almost 1400 items published between 19.10-1979, and 
reflects the rapid growth of interest in library development in West Africa. Partially 
annotated, the editor covers books, journal articlc.s, theses, reports, conferences, papers, as 
well as some non-book materials. Arrangement is geographical, with entries for each 
country subdivided by type of library. A .select list of library journal published in West 
Africa is included as an appendix and there is an author index. 

4 

The Bouk Trade of the World Vol 3: Asia 
Edited by Sigfred Taubcrl and Peter Weidhaas 
Munich; K G Saur. 1981. 284pp. £26.00. 

This study contains detailed descriptions of the bouk world in forty-two Asian states. 
Chapters on each country are contributed by a national specialist in the book trade and 
information is presented under some thirty thematic headings covering historical 
background, trade press, training for book personnel, copyright legislation, national 
bibliography, bouk design and manufacturing, marketing, literary agencies, import and 
export regulations, and other relevant information. 

A later volume on the African book trade is contemplated. 

Gifts and Commodities 
t C A Gregory 

London: Academic Press. 1982. 244pp. £20.00. £8,50pb. 

This work of economic anthropology proposes an alternative to the orthodox theories of 
neoclassical economic development theory. Based on the mixture of indigenous and 
imposed economic forms found in Papua New Guinea. Dr Gregory considers the 
theoretical work oftheclassical political economists, Marx, Sraffaandothers, and attempts 
to combine their approach with the anthropological work of Mauss, Morgan and Levi- 
Strauss. 

Energy alternatives in Latin America 

Edited by Francisco Szekely 

Dublin: Tycooly International Publishing. 1983. 288pp. f IS.OOpb. 
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T’his txiok sietti.s (mm the realisation of the need for eoordinaled action between various 
intcrnaiional agencies in the energy field in Latin America and the Caribbean. The 
de.sirabilii.v and difficulties of technology transfer are discussed and options suggested for 
institutional arrangements and training Irom h(iri7ontal cooperation. 

Managing a Management Development institution 
Lditcd by Milan Kiihr 

(ieneva: International Labour Office. 1982. 277pp. iS,55. 

Based on the enpericncc and contributions of many institution.? from both North and 
.South, this hook will beol interest toalltho.scinvolvedin thedc.signing,planning, managing 
and supervising of munugement development institutions. This practical book is full of 
helplul suggestions. 

I iandbonk of intcmalinnal 1'rade (2 vols) 

I'ditcd by Michael Z Brooke and Peter J Buckley 

I ondon: Kluwer Publishing. 1982. lOtXIpp. £72.00(2 binders i7.50 each; updating service 
£27.00 perannuni). 

Presented in a loose-leaf format, the Handbook of Iniernalional Trade is conceived as a 
regularly updatable information service for managers and executives who takeday-to-day 
decisions in the international market-place. 

The book is divided into nine sections, beginning with a detailed discussion of strategies 
.and operating methods in international trading practice. Other sections deal with and offer 
guidance on the principal means of conducting foreign trade (exports, licensing, and direct 
iiivestiiiciits); the impact of treaty organi.salions on foreign trade; detailed analysis of the 
mam reatiires and charateristics of national markets (classified by regional and political- 
economic gioiipings); and. a comprchcasive guide to .sources of marketing, financial, 
economic, technical, statistical and other information required for conducting inter¬ 
national tiadiiig opciations. 

Designed, accordmgtotheedilors.asatoolto’assist practitioners in improving Britain's 
iiiternational tradingeffort', this Handbook could be equally useful to Third World traders 
(both official and private), if only as anexamplarof the thoroughgoing approach required 
to pl.in and execute export campaigns. 
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Huan Xiang 


Huan Xiang is Senior Adviser, Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, and a Professor 
at Beijing University. 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed Huan Xiang in Beijing in February 1983. 

AG: Professor Huan Xiang, the current economic situation is regarded 
by some Western economists as cyclical recession, by others as the 
beginning of a depression. The second Brandt Report calls it a 
‘Common Crisis'. How do you see the current economic 
difficulties facing the capitalist world, the socialist world, and the 
Third World? 

HUAN XIANG: I think th" world is in for a prolonged economic crisis. We had 
twenty-five to thirty years of a steady upward trend from 1946 to 
1973. From the late 19S0s this trend became really vigorous and 
continued to gather strength until the beginning of the 1970s. Then 
came the downward trend which became more pronounced 
toward the middle of the 1970s. By 1975, it had developed into a 
long period of depression which has now turned into a crisis. 

AG: What where the causes of the downward movement? 

HUAN XIANG: The causes were all rooted in the first phase—the buoyant upward 
phase. There were several factors which helped to sustain growth. 
The first was the will to repairthe damage of the war, to reconstruct 
Europe, and to utilise the money that had been accumulated during 
the war on productive purposes. The second was the availability of 
the scientific and technological innovations of the war for 
employment in peacetime industry which was then attracting 
large-scale investment. The third was the establishment of a very 
stable economic order. Admittedly, the order was exploitative of 
the Third World and thrived on cheap raw materials, energy and 
labour, but it was firmly established under the American 
hegemony. So you had a stable monetary system, and a stable 
trading arrangement. It was subservient to American hegemonism 
but it did ensure the maintenance of orderly and steady exchange 
markets and trade relations. The fourth factor was the phenomenal 
growth of the international arms industry in the 19S0s. The US 
economy was greatly stimulated by a vast armaments programme 
during the Cold War period. This build-up of military strength is 
still continuing. Finally, the capitalists, in order to ‘buy off the 
labour force, started a very big Welfare State programme. This 
made labour-management relations fairly peaceful. These, I think, 
were the five factors which stimulated and sustained the upward 
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phase of the Western economy. 

Then came the downward phase. By the beginning of the 1970s 
the growth of the new industries and the renovation of old 
industries reached its saturation point, and, by 1975, industrial 
expansion had turned into stagnation. Scientificand technological 
innovations also suffered a decline. Whatever innovations were 
introduced resulted in the displacement of the work, although they 
improved the efficiency of the machinery. The American 
hegemony in the economic sphere came under a strong challenge 
after the 1968 crisis, the monetary crisis, in the United States. The 
US hegemony had been coming gradually under threat from the 
new centres emerging in the capitalist world: Western Europe, 
-lapan, OPEC, and what are called the NlCs—the new industrial¬ 
ising countries of the Third World. The rise of these centres has 
seriously curtailed the ability of the US to manipulate the system. 
The arms build-up still goes on, but the Vietnam War created 
tremendous disillusionment among the American people. They 
resent the level of arms expenditure, and when inflation was at its 
peak the armament programme had to be cut down. The welfare 
programmes have been reduced causing widespread discontent 
among the less-privileged classes. If current tensions and 
contradictions continue to grow the whole capitalist system will 
collapse. Notice the rise of the Labour Party in Sweden, and of the 
Social Democrats in Western countries. All these factors 
contributed to the reversal of the upward movement. When profits 
began to decline, investment had to be cut down. Then came 
inflation and with that the problem of unemployment. All this was 
happening in the early 1970s, when oil prices were increased. The 
ail prices caused a trauma in an already sick, indeed very sick body. 
I disagree with the W extern economists who say that oil was the sole 
reason for their economic crisis. The capitalist system was already 
groaning, the oil price increases merely added to its agony. That is 
my analysis. 

AG: If that is your analysis, then you must see the present downward 
phase as a long and deepening phase, since none of the factors 
(except growing expenditure on armaments) which sustained the 
upward phase is now available to bringabout economic recovery. 
Do you think the Western economy can be revived through greater 
armaments expenditure? If not, how do you see the capitalist 
system getting out of its present crisis? 

HUAN XIANG: There are several things which capitalist countries could do but 
they seem unwilling or unable to try them. For a start, they should 
adopt a long-term and comprehensive policy of arresting this 
downward trend. They should coordinate their monetary and 
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incomes policies, their credit and growth strategies. They should 
deal with the causes and not the symptoms of the problem. The 
Chinese have a saying that when the body needs to be cured it is no 
use tending a sore foot or an aching head. It is the whole system 
which needs a thorough examination. The Keynesian theory has 
come to the end of its usefulness. The West has not yet formulated 
another theory to replace it, hence the confusion. The so-called 
Friedman formula and/or the so called ‘supply-side economics' 
deals with problems in isolation, not as part of a system which is 
undergoing serious distortions. 

It must also be realised that the interdependence of thecapitalist 
system is now very strong. I am not talking of‘interdependence’ 
between the Third World and the capitalist world, which is a 
relationship of a horseman and his horse, but of interdependence 
within and among the capitalist nations. The Third World 
countries are also a part of the capitalist system. The Western 
economists say that the capitalist countries should help one 
another to come out of the present crisis. But how? They have had 
seven or eight summit conferences already, and they couldnotfind 
a way to coordinate their economic policies. They are all pursuing 
nationalistic policies, often undermining one another. Each one 
tries to improve his position at the cost of others. You nowhavea 
trade war between different centres. 

AG; There are tensions and contradictions and, within the capitalist 
system, growing differences between the Americansandtheirallies 
which seem to have imposed a competitive edge on interdepen¬ 
dence. Europe wants to develop a different relationship with the 
USSR and the Middle East. It has been suggested that these 
tensions are fundamental and profound. Would you agree with 
that? 

HUAN XIANG: I agree. That is why I say that the US cannot reestablish its 
hegemonistic position over Japan and the Europeans. The United 
States is no longer the power that it was thirty years ago, politically, 
diplomatically, or financially. It no longer has the means to assert 
its authority although it still remains the strongest among the other 
capitalist countries. 

AG; You suggest that Western economists and statesmen have not been 
able to formulate a comprehensive policy to deal with the current 
economic crisis. In the meantime, the post-war institutions, the 
IMF, the World Bank, and the GATT, are becoming less and less 
effective and more and more irrelevant. The whole post-war 
institutional framework appears to be beginning a process of 
collapsing. 

HUAN XIANG; That is exactly what I want to say. With the downfall of the present 
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system— maybe that is too strong a word, it is not down yet, but it 
will be as the trend is one of continuous downfall—then the 
institutions which were built on American hegemonism, 
economically and politically, must also collapse. Not today, but 
some day later. 

AG: Do you think the Western powers under the present American 
leadership could work their way out of the crisis by means of 
another World War as in the 1930s? 

HUAN XIANG: That is also very difficult. They have to consider the people. The 
people don’t want war. The people are now very different from 
what they were in the 1930s. They are very conscious politically, 
and the anti-war movement, especially the anti-nuclear move¬ 
ment, is very strong. More than that, thebalanceof power between 
the Soviet Union and the United States is now quite different. They 
are almost equal. Neither of them has the decisive margin of 
victory. They are under no illusion of superiority any longer. If the 
Americans want to fight the Soviet Union they know that the West 
Europeans do not want war, and if the Soviet Union wants to Hght 
the Americans, they know that the East Europeans including the 
Soviet people do not want war. Within the two blocs there are 
different opinions which the superpowers cannot afford to ignore. 

AG: You make an interesting point here. If I understand you correctly, 
you suggest that forty years earlier the Americans or the Soviet 
Union would have embarked on war to get out of the current crisis. 
Now they cannot do that for a variety of reasons. Does this mean 
that war as an option to get out of economic difficulties is no longer 
available? 

iiiiANXIANG. No, I don’t mean no longer available. I mean that for the 
loreseeable future, say the next five years or so, any real world scale 
war is out of the question. Small wars, yes, but a world war, no. 

AG: There have been over 135 small wars in the last thirty-eight years. 
But if a major war is out of the question for the next ten years, then 
the present crisis will continue. 

HUAN XIANG; It will. 

AG: You see no possibility of economic recovery? 

HUAN XIANG: 1 see no possibility. There will be short ups and downs on the 
economic graphs but the overall trend will remain downward. It 
will not go up again. There will be signs ofrecovery, but they will be 
of short duration and limited size. The upward trend of 1950s and 
the 1960s will not reappear for the next five to ten years. 

AG; During the next five to ten years, how do you see the economies of 
the Soviet Union and of the Eastern European countries reacting to 
the continuing downward trend in the Western economies? 

HUAN XIANG: The Soviet Union’s economy will not achieve its former rate of 
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growth because of their administrative problems and policies. 
Andropov is trying to change these policies, and I think his general 
approach is correct. He wants to change Soviet policies, but we 
must not forget that there arc very strong forces within the Soviet 
Union which are against any change. Any change could harm the 
vested interests within the Soviet system. 

AG: What kind of change do you think Andropov would like to see 
initiated? 

HUAN XIANG: First, Andropov wants to change the economic system where the 
administration is too centralised. Second, the Soviet economy has 
lost its vitality, especially on the agricultural side, and he wants to 
make Soviet agriculture vigorous again. Third, the attitude of the 
workers within the Soviet Union is now apolitical. The labour force 
is indifferent and cold, their attitude is not one of association. 
Andropov wants to try to change all these, but 1 don't think he will 
succeed easily. There is too much resistance and it would require a 
long time to overcome it. 

AG: Assuming there is no real change in Soviet policy, and that the 
Americans continue to exercise whatever economic pressure they 
can on the Soviet Union, how do you see the Soviet economy 
behaving? 

HUAN XIANG: 1 think American pressure will not get them anywhere. The Soviet 
arms build-up will not cease, particularly when the Americans are 
stepping up their armaments. The Soviet Union will continue to 
spend a large amount of money on defence, but they will alsotry to 
make their peacetime industry more autonomous and more lively 
than it is now. The USSR might succeed in this to a certain extent, 
but not in any fundamental sense. 

AG: There is a powerful group in the Reagan Administration which 
believes that if pressure is maintained on the Soviet Union, and the 
Europeans don't help them by way of trade and credits, the Soviet 
system will collapse. 

HUAN XIANG: That is ridiculous. It is an ovcrcstimation of American strength and 
an underestimation of Soviet strength. The situation is that you 
cannot expect the West Europeans to cut off all economic relations 
with the Soviet Union. That is impossible. West European 
economic tics with the Soviet Union are now greater than their tics 
with theUnitedStates.TheEuropeanandtheSovieteconomiesare 
complementary to each other, while there are many conflicts 
between the Western European and the United States economies. 
The US pressure on West Europe to change its trade policies is not 
going to work. Besides, the Soviet Union is such a big power that it 
can build up its own economy entirely on its own strength. It can do 
that. It does not depend very much on foreign trade. You know that 
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the foreign trade of the Soviet Union accounts for less than 10 per 
cent of its GNP. 

AG: The picture as you see it is one of long-term depression. Because of 
the arms race in which the Americans and the Soviet Union are 
involved, more and more resources of the Soviet Union, as well as 
of the Americans, will be diverted toward defence expenditure, 
wh ich means less and less will be available for productive economic 
recovery programmes. Is it possible that the period of five to ten 
years, which you mention, might turn out to be a much longer 
period of depression? What should the Third World do in such a 
situation? Should it wait and see the clash of the big elephants? 
Does the Third World have any leverage, moral or economic? 

HUAN XIANG; Moral, yes; economic, no. 

AG: What moral leverage does the Third World have? 

HUAN XIANG: It could encourage the peace movements in the industrialised 
countries. 1 think that is very important. There were many people 
who thought that the peace movement in the West was theproduct 
of Soviet influence. I don’t think so. I think it is a natural and 
spontaneous expression of the fear of war among the people. 

AG: But, Professor Huan Xiang, I say, with great regret, that the Third 
World has no moral standing in this debate. Its influence is 
negative because the Third World is itself piling up arms—there is 
no movement for peace in any developing country. 

HUAN XIANG: The term 'Third World’is a complicated term. I am talking of the 
intelligentsia of the lliird World which could do many things to 
encourage and support the peace movement. You could not expect 
the governments to support them. That is impossible. Many 
countries import a lot of arms, some countries have now even 
become producers of arms. These Governments have no moral 
influence, but a certain part of their intelligentsia could exert 
considerable pressure. 

AG: It has been suggested that the Non-Aligned Movement should 
adopt a resolution asking major Third World countries to freeze 
their expenditure on arms. Do you see anyone accepting that 
suggestion? 

HUAN XIANG: One has to recognise that some Third World governments may 
have legitimate reasons for acquiring conventional arms for anti¬ 
imperialism. We could not have blamed Argentina for arming 
itself to fight British imperialism, and you cannot blame the Arabs 
for wanting to buy arms to fight Israeli aggression. 

AG: No, I don’t blame the Arabs for buying arms, I blame them for not 
using them. The difficulty is that the Arabs don’t fight, as we have 
seen in Lebanon where the Palestinianswereleftfightingwith their 
backs against the wail. I am afraid the moral argument does not 
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work. 

HUAN XIANG: But I don’t think we should give up supporting the peace 
movement. The intellectuals of the Third World should continue 
to agitate against the arms build-up. We must ask the governments 
of the Third World to settle their disputes by peaceful means, 
through negotiations. The disputes were all created, and are now 
being manipulated, by the imperialists and by the Soviet Union. 
We cannot give up the movement, we have to do something. 

AG: Coming back to the international economic situation, how do you 
see the Chinese economy behaving under the stress of the global 
crisis? 

HUAN XIANG: Before dealing with the Chinese situation, there is a point I would 
like to mention. It has been proposed that the metropolitan powers 
should move some of their industries to the Third World. This 
would serve the interests of the capitalist world and also of the 
Third World. The Brandt Commission hassuggested this. I think it 
is a good idea. But it is not something that will be acceptable to the 
United States and its allies. They will not encourage any such move. 

Now, the Chinese situation. As I see it, the situation is much 
better than before because we have given up our former ‘Left’ 
dogmatic position. We want to change the Chinese economic 
system in some very important ways. First, we have to change the 
view that only the public sector which is controlled by the State 
and by the collectives, should exist and operate and that the other 
sectors of the economy are useless. That was a ‘Left’ dogmatic 
position, and I think every communist economy has suffered 
because of that. We learnt that we were right in insisting on public 
ownership, both state and collective, but we were wrong in 
discarding all the other economic factors. Now we use the state 
economy and the collective as the backbone of the people’s 
economy, and encourage private initiative at the same time. This is 
a very important change. It differs from the Soviet model, it is not 
the same as the Soviet way of doing things. This is very important. 
We encourage private initiative in distribution, in agriculture, and 
even in the production of materials such as machines and 
equipment. We encourage all private initiative in which not more 
than, for instance, ten people, excluding the family, are employed. 
If the family has five members, you can employ up to ten people for 
making or servicing the machines. This is important because it 
means the demise of the ‘Left’ dogma. People can now find their 
own means of livelihood and do not have to rely on the State to 
provide them with jobs, houses, and food. This is a great change. 
Professor Neville Maxwell has said to me that this could create a 
situation of polarisation in the villages. I told him that if 
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polarisation did occur we could always use the State power to , 
bridge the gap. We could use taxes and administrative laws t< '' 
compel the rich to part with a portion of their earnings to help tht 
poor. 

Another difficulty with the ‘Left’ dogma was that everything had 
to be ‘planned’. How can you ‘plan’ everything? Life is very 
complicated and many-sided. That isalmost impossible. Forthirty 
years we ‘planned’ and suffered a great deal on account of that. 
Everybody was required to fulfil his quota for the state, but no one 
worried about the quality and content of performance. Ten 
thousand tons of steel must be produced, but what kind of steel? 
The law of demand and supply was disregarded as a capitalist law, 
but the state could not supervise the quality of individual 
performance. The result is that our society is a very backward ^ 
society. You have to allow the law of demand and supply to spend 
its force. It has its force and if you disregard it, you might produce a ‘ 
million tons of steel but you will not find any demand for it. Now, 
we resort to strict planning in several important fields such as food, 
steel, defence, railways, energy — fields which require planning 
because of high capital input and because of their importance to 
fulfilling the daily necessities of people’s lives. Large housing 
projects are also planned, but not as we used to do in the past. 
Problems are now studied in much greater detail in the light of 
demand and supply before planning targets are fixed. There are 
some things which must be strictly planned. In other categories 
planning targets arc not treated as law. They are treated more as 
.standards or criteria. If you can fulfil the target, that is good but 
failure does not amount to a violation of law. There are also many 
activities which are now left to the market. All this has helped tc 
break the ‘Left’ dogma that everything must be ‘planned’. 

At; Could you say that there is not a single Chinese who doesn’t g ' 
enough to cat? 

tiUAN xiANti: I think SO, yes. That would be an accurate statement. The food 
situation has been very good. We provide 400 kilogrammes of 
grain per capita. That includes the fodder. This is a good standard 
for China,but the fodder is still a problem. Wehavetodevelopour 
livestock and to change our eating habits. The Chinese eat too 
much of cereals and vegetables and too little meat. Many Chinese 
do not drink milk at all; either, they cannot afford it, or no milk i° 
available. 

AG: It is a great achievement to have lifted 1 billion people from the levc' 
of starvation. 

Hi/AN .XIANG: There is no starvation—that is completely true—but in somi 
places there is undernourishment according to the highes 
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t scientific standard. That is a question we have to settle. Another 

^ thing which is very important is that we have been able to control to 

' a certain extent the impact of natural calamities. No matter how 

dry or wet the weather, we still have something. Last year was a very 
bad year, but we had good harvests. But if natural calamities were 
to occur on a scale bigger than last year's, then the people might 
suffer somewhat. We have still to do a lot of things to guarantee 
that, no matter whether it is a good year or a bad year, the people 
will have enough to eat. 

AG: Have ypu had any famine in the last thirty years? 

HUAN XIANG: Yes. In the late l9S0s we had some because China is a very big 
country and communications at that time were not good. There 
were places where they produce abundant quantities of food, but 
they could not transport it to distant areas particularly in the 
^ mountainous regions which were deficient in food. 

AG: When did you last have a serious food shortage problem? 

HUAN XIANG: I think that was in 1960. Two things combined at that time to make 
the situation particularly difUcult. The withdrawal of the Soviet 
advisers, and a very bad harvest. 

AG: How does the world economic situation affect China? The 
continued depression would affect your trade, and your whole 
modernisation programme. How do you see the Chinese economy 
reacting to a prolonged downward trend in the Western economy? 
HUAN XIANG: I think this has two sides, one unfavourable and the other 
favourable. The unfavourable side is that our export trade will be 
affected by growing protectionism everywhere. Chinese exports 
might be prohibited or reduced; this has already happened with the 
Americans over our textiles. But we don’t rely on foreign markets 
very much, as does Taiwan or other developing countries. 

AG: But what about the funds you hope to get from the IMF and the 
IDA? 

HUAN XIANG: We don’t rely very much on those funds because of the political 
conditions that are attached to them. 

AG: Are you unhappy about the Chinese decision to join the IMF? 
HUAN XIANG: No. Politically, we gained because we got the seat which is 
legitimately ours. Having done that, there is that joining the IMF 
' has helped us to make ourselves more familiar with the world 

financial institutions. We were a closed nation during the past 
thirty-five years. We did not know what was happening out there, 
and even our economists did not know how to analyse the world 
economic situation. Now, many of our people can go there and get 
acquainted with the situation. We also thought we might obtain 
loans on low interest rates. But we have had a favourable balance 
H* during the last two years and we have large reserves, so borrowing. 
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at least at the moment, is not a pressing need for us. 

AG: You mentioned Taiwan, which gives me a chance to ask you about 
your relations with the US. It does seem a little strange that the 
Americans, who are obviously keen to normalise relations with 
you, should hang on to this fiction of Taiwan. One could 
understand it if the US long-term strategy were to attack China 
from Taiwan. What do you think is really worrying the American 
policymakers? To many people, the American position makes no 
political sense. 

IIIJAN XIANG: Not only no political sense, but it is also damaging the relations 
they want to build with China. I think there are several reasons why 
the Americans want to hang on to Taiwan. The first is that they are 
afraid of China getting too strong, so they want to maintain a 
stronghold very close to China. Should it become difficult to 
contain China within the American system orshould the balance of 
world power tilt against the US, they could use Taiwan as a 
springboard for harnessing or even attacking us. The second, they 
have a defence circle which would affect Japan. The Americansarc 
on very good terms with Japan but they still want to occupy 
strategic positions around Japan so that they can control Japan. 
Third, the Americans want to use Taiwan as an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier, a kind of base in theirmilitary struggle with the othersuper- 
power, the USSR. The Americans want to use Taiwan to force us, 
to coerce us, to submit to their will. 

AG: Is this working? 

IIHAN XIANG. No, it certainly is not. Not only is it not working, it makes us even 
more determined to be independent of both the superpowers. The 
Americans don't trust us. They think that China has the same 
economic system as the Soviet Union has, and that, political power 
and ideology in all communist states being identical, China will be 
attached to the Soviet Union in any showdown. An American 
scholar told me frankly why the US would not give up Taiwan; 
‘There are (a) billion birds in the bush which you cannot control. It 
is the one in the hand that must not be given up’. That is exactly the 
American psychology. 

AG: 1 remember a remark 1 heard from the late Premier Kosygin in 
1965. It was during Ayub Khan’s first visit to Moscow. In one of the 
meetings, Ayub Khan said that Pakistan had developed very 
friendly relations with the Chinese, and that one day Pakistan 
might serve as a bridge between Moscow and Beijing. Kosygin 
replied: ‘Mr President, make no mistake, the present difficulties 
between us and the Chinese are family difficulties’. 

iiUAN XIANG: That is ridiculous. The Soviet psychology or thinking is not the 
same as the Chinese psychology and thinking. Their system is 
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difTerent to ours. There are so many countries in the world calling 
themselves socialist, but what is a socialist country? So many 
people in the world call themselves communist, but what is a 
communist? There is no universal definition of the term. And I 
don't agree that there is a family of socialist nations or a family of 
communists. No such thing exists in the world. 

Is there any possibility of a general reconciliation and agreement 
between China and the Soviet Union? Such a reconciliation would 
be of immense benefit to the Third World in its struggle for 
economic emanicipation. 

I appreciate the sentiment behind the suggestion, but one must be 
realistic. The reality is that the Soviet Union and the Chinese have 
quarrelled with each other for so long, more than 20 years, and you 
just cannot have a quick rapprochement. 

Do you think there may be a change in the Soviet attitude? 

No. Not at this moment. I don’t think its forthcoming. 

Do you now see any chance of the boundary dispute between India 
and China being resolved? 

No. The national sentiments are too strong. 

China’s solidarity with the Third World has become a little more 
pronounced in recent years. What are the factors behind this? 
China under the ‘Gang of Four’ had neglected the Third World. 
This, was of course a great mistake. As an independent country 
with independent policies, we decided to strive for closer contacts 
with the Third World. As one of the Third World countries, we 
must publicly assert our solidarity with the Third World. 

One last question. Do you think the world has become a happier 
and a wiser place in the last ilfty years? 

I think the world is now better than it was when 1 was born. That 
was a very bad world, now it is better. So many countries have 
independence; the sufTerings of the people, although still very 
great, are a little less,compared with theformertimes. But one very 
big change is that people are now politically more conscious and 
this, I think, is very important. 

Has China as a country improved? 

China has improved. It is said that China is not a democracy, but I 
would say that the Chinese have enjoyed the fruits of democracy 
much more than when I was young. I had no rights at all at that 
time. Now I think I have many rights, and the people of eighteen or 
twenty have more rights than I had when I was twenty years old. 
The educational standard is rising. 

What would you regard as your major regret in life? 

My greatest regret is that we don’t really understand Marxism 
thoroughly. We thought we knew Marxism, and we believed that 
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the Soviet way was the best way. We adopted it as our model. 
During the past thirty years of economic reconstruction of the 
country, we committed too many mistakes and for too long. I 
would have been much happier if we had not had the ‘Cultural 
Revolution', if we had not had that ‘Great Leap Forward'. That 
retarded Chinese progress for too long. 

AG: And what is your greatest happiness? 

HUAN XIANG: My happiness is that I am a communist. 


\ 
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Third World Lecture 1983 

Agricultural Progress—Key to 
Third World Prosperity 


Address delivered hy Dr M S Swaminaihan. Director-General of the International Rice 
Research Institute, when receiving the Third World Prize for 1982 on behalf of the Institute. 
The Prize was presented to Dr Swaminathan hy the Prime Minister of the People's Republic of 

■ ^China, H E Xhao Ziyang. at the innaugural session of the South-South Conference on 
Strategies of Development. Negotiations and Cooperation, in Beijing on 4 April 1983 

On behalf of the Board ofTrustees and staff of the International Rice Research 
Institute may I express our sincere gratitude to the Third World Foundation for 
Social and Economic Studies. You have recognised the role of agricultural science 
as a catalyst for agrarian prosperity through the selection of IRRI for the 1982 
Third World Prize. We accept the Third World Award on behalf of the global 
family of farm scientists. 

Agriculture began in what is now called the Third World. The ancestral homes 
of the world’s most important crops are in Third World countries: rice, wheat, 
maize, potato, cassava, sweet potato, sugarcane, soybean, pulses, numerous 
vegetables, most fruit trees, cotton and other fibres, many forage grasses and 
legumes, and numerous forest trees including most hardwood species. 

This is not surprising because agriculture revolves around the harvest of solar 
energy, and abundant, year-round sunshine is the Third World’s greatest asset. 

^ Culture was cradled by the prehistoric shift from food-gathering to food- 
growing in the Third World. Domestication of crop plants and farm animals and 
the development of water conservation and irrigation systems led to the 
civilisations of the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia, the Indus Valley, the Andean 
highlands and Central America, and, of course, China. No wonder the Chinese 
peasants are known as ‘farmers of 50 centuries.’ Their development of efficient 
methodsofrestoringsoil fertility hasenabled them tocontinuouslyandintensively 
harvest crops from limited land for more than 7,000 years. 

Thus, the world’s most experienced farmers are found in the Third World. 

Asia is today the home of more than half of the world’s people. But some 500 
million Asians live in absolute poverty and go to bed hungry each night. About 10 
million or more children die every year from causes associated with hunger and 
malnutrition. 

We thus live in an unequal and paradoxical world. It is an irony that ‘God 
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Rice nieiiiis lile itselftollic world’s most densely populnlcd countries. About 55 per cent of 
the world’s people live in Asia. 


continues to be bread’ (to quote Mahatma Crandhi) to children, women,and men 
in many parts of the ‘South’, while the prayer ‘God give us today our daily 
bread..has lost historical relevance in many countries of the ‘North’. On one 
hand, mountains of grain are rising in highly developed countries. Some 
governments are giving farmers incentives to leave land fallow. Onthc other hand, 
many Third World countries lead a ‘ship to mouth' existence because they are 
increasingly dependent on grain imports. It is a paradox that many Third World 
couniries—who must balance their food budgets by accepting free grain or 
purchasing il on cvmcessional or commercial terms—are the countries with the 
largest reservoirs of untapped agricultural rasourccs. 

Why should an abundance of natural resources coexist with low farm . 
productivity and consequent hunger’.’ Can’t we lake steps to convert the natural 
blessings of the Third World—its btisic life support systems of land, water, 
sunshine, llora and fauna—into wealth that is vital to its people? Why are many 
developing couniries still giving low priority to agriculture? 

In response U> this paradox, the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, in 
cooperation w ith the Republic of the Philippines, established the International 
Rice Research Institute in 1960 on the beautiful campus of the University of the 
Philippines at Los Baflos, IKRTsobjectivcistoincrcasetheproductionofriceand 
of lood from rice-based farming systems through applied agricultural science. 

The choice of rice as the focus of an international research initiative and the 
choice of the Philippines as its location were appropriate. More than 95 percent of 
the world’s rice area is in the Third World. For more than 1.5 billion low-income 
people in Asia, and hundreds of millions in Africa and Latin America, rice is the 
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major source of calories and protein. Rice comprises a third of the area planted to 
cereals in developing countries. In 36 countries where more than 100,000 hectares 
are planted to rice, the annual per capita income is less than US$300. They are the 
lowest income group in the world. 

The history of IRRI—appropriately titled/ln adventure In appliedsdence—wa 
recently written by its first director. Dr R F Chandler Jr. Therefore, I shall not give 
you detailed background on the Instituteand its accomplishments. 1 am content to 
say that IRRI was blessed with the able guidance of scientists of eminence and 
vision such as late Dr Sterling Wortman of the Rockefeller Foundation; the earlier 
directors, Dr Chandler and Dr Nyle C Brady; and of Boards of Trustees formerly 
headed by the late Dr George Harrar and by Dr Forrest F Hill, and now. Dr 
** Clarence C Gray III. Above all, the staff of the Institute, drawn from more than 20 
countries, has worked with single-minded devotion to achieve a scientific 
elimination of barriers to high and stable yields. 

IRRl’s success is due to the cooperation of national governments in many 
developing nations. Not only did the Philippine Government provide the land for 
IRRI’s research centre and experiment farms, it also allowed freedom for IRRI 
scientists to travel to observe rice problems first hand, and freedom for rice 
workers everywhere to come to the Philippines to participate in IRRI training 
programmes. 

The neighbouring University of the Philippines at Los Baflos awarded affiliate 
graduate faculty status to IRRI scientists, which gave scholars an opportunity to 
study for advanced degrees at UPLB and conduct their thesis research at IRRI. 

Without such international cooperation, IRRI could have become another 
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IRRl was the first of the International Agricultural Research Centres. Today a network of 
13 Centres is supported through the Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research (CGI AR), an international consortium of 36 government and private agencies 
dedicated to the support and improvement of agricultural research in the Third World. 
I'mploycd within this far-flung network arc about 7,000 persons, which include more than 
fiOd senior scientists from 40 nations. ClAT = Centro Intcrnaeional de Agricultura 
Tropical, Apartado Aereo 671.3, Cali, Colombia; CIMMYT = Centro Internacional de 
Mejoraniiento de Mai? y Trigo, Ixtndres 40, Mexico 6, D. F,, Mexico; CTP = Centro 
Internacional de la Papa, Apartado 5969, Lima, Peru; 1BPGR= International Board for 
Plant (.ienetie Resources, Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, Via 
delle I'erine de Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy; ICARDA = International Centre for 
Agricultural Rc-seareh in the Dry Areas, P.O. Box 114/5055, Beirut, Lebanon; ICRISAT 
■ International Crops Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics, Patancheru P.O. 
Andhra Pradesh 502324, India; IFPRI ~ International Food Policy Research Institute, 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, USA; IITA= International 
Institute of Tropial Agriculture, P.O. Box 5320, Ibadan, Nigeria; ILCA = International 
Livestock Centre for Africa, P.O. Box 5689, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; ILRAD = 
International Laboratory for Research on Animal Diseases, P.O. Box 30709, Nairobi, 
Kenya; IRRl - International Rice Research Institute, P.O. Box 933, Manila, Philippines; 
ISNAR = International Service forNalional Agricultural Research, P.O. Box 93375,2509 
A.I fhe Hague, 'I'he Netherlands; WARDA = West Africa Rice Development 
A.ssodation, F..I. Roye Memorial Building, P.O. Box 1019, Monrovia, Liberia. 


'ivory tower’. Instead IRRl became the hub of an international endeavour to 
assure food security in countries where rice is the staple. The research investment 
grew rapidly in both national and international research systems in Asia. The 
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Poddy piDduelton (mllinn ion) 




Vfor 

The dramatic increases in rice yields and production in the past 20 years have averted 
widespread hunger. However, the increased production has barely kept ahead of A.sia^ 
population growth. Thus, a continuous How of improved rice varieties and technology is 
essential to humankind until the world’s population is stabilised. 


return on international research in Asia was estimated at from 76 to 102 per cent 
per year during 1966 to 1975. An eminent group of scientists that examined the 
work of IRRI in 1981 reported that the rice variety IR36 alone is helping to add 
US$ 1.5 billion worth of additional income to farmers each year. 

In 1971 IRRI, the first of the International Agricultural Research Centres, 
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became part of a global family of lARCs funded through the newly establishec 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR), jointl. 
sponsored by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, thi 
United Nations Development Programme, and the International Bank fo 
Reconstruction and Development (World Bank). In 1983,36countriesanddono 
organisations will contribute an estimated US$164 million to support the con 
research programmes of 13 International Centres through the CGIAR, Dono 
members now include Third World countries such as Brazil, India, Mexico 
Nigeria, the Philippines, and Saudi Arabia. The crops and livestock on which thi 
International Centres focus provide 75 per cent of the food for the Third World 
The 600 senior scientists who work at these Centres arc drawn from 40 nations. 

I n a world beleaguered by negation, despair and conflict, the CGIAR stands ou 
as a meaningful, affirming flame. Mr Warren C Baum, Chairman, CGIAR anc 
Members of this Group deserve ourgratitude for nursing this flame which strive, 
to bring cheer and light to homes engulfed by the degrading darkness of hunger 

IRRI today is mure than a research institute. It is also a coordinating body fo 
international networks such as the International Rice Testing Programme 
through which global teams of capable, highly dedicated scientists and scholar, 
work to improve and stabilise rice yields under diverse, and often harsh, growin" 
conditions. More than 800 rice scientists in 75 countries on five continents worl 
together in experiments and testing programmes catalysed and coordinated b; 
IRRI. The strengths of individual scientists and countries may vary, but th( 
atlleclive strength of this worldwide rice research community is mighty. 

Wc are honoured that the award ceremony for the Third World Prize is bein, 
held in the People's Rcpublicof China,the world's oldest and largest produccranc 
consumer of rice. China grows about 35 percent of the world’s rice andalmosthal 
of China’s total grain production is rice. 

Some of the most important scientific ingredients of modern rice technolog; 
originaterl in China. Chinese .scientists were among the original IRRI staff". Thi 
•semidwarling gene that was essential to the development of high-yielding rici 
varieties—and most semidwarfs bred by national rice improvement prog 
rammes—came from Dee-geo-woo-gen, a short-statured rice variety of Chinesi 
origin. 

IRRI is privileged to have strong cooperative links with China through th' 
Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, the Chinese Academy of Agricultura 
Mechani.sation Sciences, Academia Sinica, and other organisations. This awari 
ceremony gives us an opportunity to salute both farmers and scientific colleague 
in China for their contributions to raising the yield ceiling in rice. 

I 'armers are believed to have domesticated semiaquatic rice varieties shortl; 
after the Nco-Thcrmal Age (12,000 to 14,000 years ago). Some say rice farminj 
began in C Hina, others say I ndia or Thailand. Recent archeological findings shot 
that farmers cultivated rice in China and India at least 7,000 years ago. Th 
civilisations that developed around major Asian river systems—the Ganges 
Yangtse, Brahmaputra, Irrawaddy, Mekong—thrived on rice culture. 
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Yet rice yields were almost stagnant for centuries, levelling at a yield plateau of 
less than 2 tons per hectare—the level that basic soil fertility could sustain because 
rice needs about 1 kilogram of nitrogen to yield IS kilogram of grain. 

From 1960 to 1980,averagericeyieldsin Asia roseby40per cent and production 
more than 60 per cent, although we must also consider that A Ja’s population rose 
55 per cent in the same 20 years. 

How did thefarmers of Bangladesh, Burma, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, the 
Philippines, and other Asian countries raise rice production more in the past 20 
years than in the p-eceding 7,000 years? Five major advances led to the doubling 
and tripling of rice production; 

1. The modern semidwarf plant type that increases the efficiency of nutrient, water, 
and sunshine use. Thetraditional varieties‘lodged', or fell over when soil fertility 
exceeded the capacity to produce more than 2or 3 tons of rice per hectare. Grain 
rotted in the water or was eaten by rats. Photosynthesis ceased. 

Modern semidwarf rice varieties yield 5 tons or more because their strong 
stems—inherited from Chinese parents—enable them to stand erect and 
convert nutrients, water, and sunshine into grain more efficiently. Many of the 
newer varieties carry built-in genetic resistance to a host of insects and diseases. 

2. Short growth duration and insensitivity to daylength. Teams of researchers 
selectively bred these traits into the modern rice varieties to make it possible 
for farmers to grow two or three crops where they previously grew only one 
crop, and to grow superior varieties at different latitudes. 

3. Cultivation of F, hybrid rice. China is the world’s pioneer in hybrid rice 
production. China now grows more than 6 million hectares of hybrid rice; 
yields are about 30 per cent higher than those of ordinary .semidwarfs. 

4. Improved irrigation and water management. Better availability of water gives 
farmers yet another opportunity to grow two or more crops per year in the 
same field. 

An old Chinese saying vividly portrays the green power of tropical rice land: 
‘a field can look gold, black, and green on the same day.’ The gold represents 
the mature rice crop, which the farmer and his family harvest early in the 
morning. The same rice field looks black around noon because the family has 
already plowed the field in preparation for the next crop. Late that afternoon 
the field looks green because the farm family has transplanted a new rice crop! 

In the IRRI Rice Garden, a crop is harvested every Monday and another 
planted every Friday. Good water management and early maturing varieties 
allow the planting and harvesting to be staggered throughout the year. The 
system spreads labour, cash inputs, and risk—and enhances both income and 
food production for the family. And the intensive production more fully 
exploits human inputs, water, sunshine, and soil. 

5. Introduction of new farm management techniques. Yields are higher and farm 
incomes more secure because farmers now have improved implements, 
mineral fertilisers and better methods to apply them, integrated procedures 
for pest control, and improved postharvest tdchnology. 
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Most Asian countries have assisted farmers to derive benefits from these 
technological advances by introducing yield-oriented production programmes 
such as Masagana 99 in the Philippines, BIMAS (Mass Guidance Toward Self- 
Sufficiency in Food Production) in Indonesia, the Whole Towaship Programme 
in Burma, and the High-Yielding Varieties and Small Farmers Development 
Programmes in India. 

1 hese factors now enable farmers to exploit the yield potential of management- 
responsive crop varieties, multiple cropping, and improved preharvest and 
postharvest operations. Each development can be traced to the application of 
science to agriculture. 

Mr. Lu Shen Rong, an old rice farmer in a production brigade in Lu JhaChun, 
Hangzhou Province, recently described the impact that these advances have 
made in China. Mr. Lu has grown rice for almost 50 years; hence his deep insight 
was born I'rom vast experience. 

1 asked Mr Lu, ‘What are the most important farm problems today, and in , 
what areas do you feel we should focus the research in future?’ The farmer’s' 
immediate reply was 'The care of the sail and the health of the plant.' 

1 have worked in agricultural research for almost 35 years, but 1 could not have 
better summarised the most urgent challenges for the future. 

Asia has little unu.sed land, and agricultural land is a shrinking resource as 
population multiples and urbanisation forces its way into the countryside. Asia’s 
ratio of land to people—0.21 hectares per person—is the lowest in the world. 
Future increases in agricultural production must come mainly from higher 
productivity and cropping intensity per unit of land, time, water, energy, and 
labour. The Food and Agriculture Organisation estimates that rice production 
must increa.se by more than 3 per cent per year during the remainder of the 20th 
century. This will require a continuous improvement in productivity—and it 
must be done without harming the long-term production potential of the soil. 
I'his challenge requires the intensification of research on all aspects of plant and 
soil cure. 

The improvement of soil and plant health motivated IRRl and the International 
Fertiliser Development Centre to organise a network of cooperative experiments' 
under the International Network on Soil Fertility and Fertiliser Evaluation for 
Riee(lNSFFHR). 

Proper attention to plant health not only prevents crop damage from the 
unholy triple alliance of insects, diseases, and weeds but also reduces risk and 
uncertainty in agriculture. Institutes such as IRRI offer unusual opportunities to 
develop varieties with multiple pest resistance. 

In the IRRl Genetic Resource Centre, more than 65,000 varieties of rice are 
preserved for the use of today’s rice scientists and farmers, and for generations 
yet unborn. 

But the IRRl collection probably includes little more than half of the world’s 
genetic variability in rice. With the cooperation of the Chinese Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences and other national research systems, we propose to 
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develop a global strategy to collect the remaining genetic strains as rapidly as 
possible. Many irreplaceable rice strains—the fruits of thousands of years of 
natural and human selection—grow in endangered habitats and face the threat of 
extinction. Agricultural organisations everywhere must join forces to collect and 
preserve this invaluable germplasm for posterity. 

But preserving the world’s rice germplasm is not enough. More important, we 
must know the diversity of genetic traits these strains possess so that we can put 
those traits to work for the benefit of rice farmers everywhere. 

Through the multidisciplinary Genetic Evaluation and Utilisation (GEU) 
programme, IRRI and worldwide cooperators carefully test this vast seed collection 
for the expression of more than 50 inherited characteristics, such as resistance to 
the diseases and insects that ravage farmers’ crops and tie them to costly chemical 
protection, and tolerance of adverse soils. 

Armed with such information, scientists from many countries withdraw 
parents from the Genetic Resources Laboratory to crossbreed with rices that 
^ have still other traits needed by the small-scale farmer. Such a strategy has led to 
a worldwide genetic pipeline from which flows a stream of high-yielding rice 
varieties with the built-in ability to tolerate not only pests but also salinity, 
alkalinity, or other adverse soil conditions; drought; deep water and floods; or 
cold temperature. 

The best rices from all nations are selected under adverse environments 
through the International Rice Testing Programme—a worldwide cooperative 
network. The power that such global cooperation gives all scientists is illustrated 
by the success of IR36, a rice variety now grown on almost 11 million hectares in 
Asia. IR36 is probably the most widely grown variety—of any food crop—the 
world has ever known. To develop 1R36, IRRI scientists crossted 13 parents, 
including a wild species, from six countries. Scientists in the Philippines, 
Indonesia, and India cooperated in the selection of 1R36. 

When tungro virus disease reached an epiiJemic level in South Sulawesi, IRRI 
rushed a set of genetic material to Indonesia. Indonesian scientists planted the 
rices in ‘hot spots’ where the disease was rampant. The survivors included the line 
that became IR36. Another set of materials was sent to Orissa, where Indian 
scientists selected plants for resistance to gall midge, a serious pest in much of 
Asia that was not present in the Philippines. 

The insect resistance alone of 1R36 saves rice farmers in the Third World 
untold millions per year—money that would otherwise have been spent on 
petroleum-based insecticides 

One moral stands clear in a world divided by discord and dustrust. 
International cooperation leads to universal prosperity. 

We have no time to relax. Eternal vigilance is the price of a stable, prosperous, 
and productive agriculture. A new biotype of brown planthopper recently 
attacked 1R36 in North Sumatra. Fortunately, Indonesian scientists were 
prepared, and immediately arranged a new ‘genetic barrier’. In February 1982 
IRRI airlifted more than 20 tons of seeds of a newer variety, IR56—which is 
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resistant to the new biotype—to Indonesia for multiplication and distribution to 
farmers. 

Most experts agree that fighting the famine of jobs is as important as fighting 
the food famine during the remainder of the 20th century. The nutrition problem 
in many parts of the Third World can be improved even more by an increase in 
person-years of employment than by an increase in grain production. Rapid 
agricultural development is important to generate the employment necessary to 
purchase food and increase its availability. In fact, rural development in Asia 
implies largely the development of land- and water-based occupations such as 
crop and animal husbandry, horticulture, fisheries, and forestry. 

Asia is a continent of small-scale farmers; more than 75 per cent of its farmers 
cultivate less than 2 hectares of land. Earlier I mentioned that recent scientific 
advances have enhanced the production potential of small farms in the Third 
World. But we should recognise that although new technologies have in many 
cases been used economically by all farmers, regardless of their farm size, the , 
technologies themselves are not ‘resource neutral’. Farmers need cash inputs to 
enhance agricultural output. Modernisation of agriculture involves the increased 
use of purchased inputs and a greater dependence on marketing opportunities. 
Public policies that simultaneously help small farmers raise production and help 
poor consumers increase consumption arc vital to advancing agricultural well¬ 
being in the Third World. 

Because of risks, farmers largely base their decisions to adopt new technology 
on ihe likely net returns per hectare as well as on security of income. In many 
South-East Asian countries, an increase of 1 million tons in rice production 
requires the active participation of about 2 million farming families. Hence, 
attention to their problems is vital for success in increasing production. 

Inadequate attention to small farm management has increased production 
costs and risk. Agricultural scientists must find more ways to enhance the 
resource neutrality of technology by substituting nonmonetary or inexpensive 
inputs for high-cost inputs and minimising yield fluctuations caused by weather 
aberrations and pest epidemics. New technologies must ensure that labour 
demand increases faster than its supply and that food supply increases faster than 
its demand. These objectives require that social, biological and physical scientists 
work as teams. 

New systems of small farm management must marry individual initiative and 
group endeavour. Japan has pioneered yield increases in agriculture through 
integrated sy.stcms of research, extension, input supply (including credit) and 
remunerative pricing. In China, a household responsibility system of crop 
production has been superimposed over social land ownership. This provides a 
mechanism for blending collective management of farm operations such as 
irrigation, plant protection, and postharvest operations with individual enter¬ 
prise and incentive. 

In countries where land is individually owned, can social or group 
management of key farm operations be superimposed on individual initiative 
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and ownership rights? Obviously, farmers have often done this themselves. 
Agricultural research organisations can help by demonstrating how enlightened 
self-interest demands that farmers living in a watershed or a village participate in 
the management of farm operations that elevate and stabilise yield per unit of 
cash input. In particular, there is immediate need for increasing returns from 
irrigated agriculture through equitable systems of water distribution and better 
on-farm management of water. The major irrigation systems of the world are in 
Asia, but there is considerable scope for improving productivity per unit of 
water. 

Farmers live in a world of action, not of words, so personal experience is the 
only meaningful source of conviction. Therefore, they must be shown how 
blending of individual ownership and group action can better serve the interests 
of the individual and the community in the same manner that China is 
demonstrating how social ownership and individual initiative can be combined 
yn a meaningful way. 

Third World countries should lose no further time in developing strong 
national food security systems with the following major components: 

1. Ecological security to protect basic life support systems such as land, water 
flora, fauna, and the atmosphere; 

2. Technological .security at both the production and postharvest phases, which 
can help to promote accelerated growth coupled with production stability; 

.1. Social security to provide the needed purchasing power to the rural and urban 
poor through greater opportunities for gainful employment; 

4. Water security, both for drinking and irrigation; 

5. Nutrition education; and 

6. Population stabilisation. 

The most precious resources of the Third World are its intelligent and 
hardworking rural populations and its abundant sunlight. These assets can be 
purposefully married through a photosynthetic pathway of development that 
gives greater attention to green plants. Poverty persists when human resources 
,^are undervalued and land and other physical and material resources are 
' overvalued. Human resource development holds the key to national prosperity 
as well as to peace and progress. 

IRRI emphasises manpower development through its education and training 
programme in which about 3,000 rice scientists, extension specialists, and 
educators from more than 50 countries have participated; 95 per cent have been 
from the Third World. Sixty per cent remain active in rice research. 

During the next few decades rapidly rising income in many developing 
countries is likely to fuel a tremendous growth in the demand for food, which can 
only be met by increased food imports. 

From 1970 to 1977,20 developing countries with some 700 million people had 
an average growth rate of 4 per cent or more in per capita income. Eight of these 
countries, all major oil-exporters, had an average per capita income growth rate 
of 5.6 per cent: Algeria, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, 
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and Venezuela. Such income increases sparked an extraordinary rise in the 
demand for food in those countries, a demand that their still-immature 
agricultural sectors were unable to meet. Thus, food imports to those countries 
grew at an unprecedented rate of 19 per cent per year in real terms. 

Eleven other rapid-growth countries—Brazil, Hong Kong, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, and Turkey—had an average growth rate of 
5.6 per cent in pcr-capita income during the same period. In those countries, the 
demand for food rose by more than 5 per cent per year. 

Some of the countries with rapid growth of income may well be able to achieve 
the high rates of growth in domestic food production needed to satiate demand. 
But research carried out by the International Food Policy Re.search lastitute 
indicates that developing countries with the fastest growth rates in food staple 
production from 1961 to 1976 collectively more than doubled their net food 
imports during the same period. From 1961 to 1976 the average growth rate for 
basic lood staple production in those countries was 3.9 per cent—but their* 
increases in food imports meant that their self-sufficiency ratio actually declined 
by 2 per cent. T hese data show that while it is possible for developing countries 
with rapid income growth to achieve impressive increases in basic food 
production, it is still quite difficult for such production to keep pace with the rate 
ol growth in demand for food caused by increases in population and income. 

Stagnation in social and economic evolution has resulted in inadequate 
progress in achieving self-reliance in food production in many Third World 
countries. Such stagnation was caused by colonialism before World War 11. 
Population e.xplosion facilitated by advances in preventive and curative medicine 
after World War II, as well as continued low priority to agricultural and rural 
development after independence aggravated the problems. Neglect of agriculture 
also led to the continued nonutilisation or underutilisation of the national 
blessing of these countries for generating more jobs and income. The economic 
problems of Third World countries are well articulated, but the potentials for 
oveicoming major problems through a careful blend of brain (technology), 
brawn (hard and dedicated work), and bank (cash inputs) continue to remain' 
neglected or underestimated. It is in this context that the the role of accelerated 
agricultural growth as a trigger of Third World prosperity must be appreciated. 

Priority to the farm sector docs not imply neglect of industry. In fact, there are 
several major linkages between agriculture and industry. Agriculture supplies the 
law mateiials for employnient-inten.sive industries. Agriculture stimulates and 
sustains industrial output through rural household demands for consumer goods 
and services. Agriculture inlluences industry through government savings and 
public investment. Agricultural growth requires fertiliser, machinery, tools and 
energy. 

T he International Food Policy Research Institute has attempted to quantify 
the impact ofsuch linkages. Using a macroeconomic model, it has been estimated 
that from 1961 to 1972, a I per cent increase in agriculture in India generated a 0.5 
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per cent increase in industrial growth. Agriculture increased national income by 
0.7 per cent. 

Poor people spend most of any additional income on food. In India, studies 
show that the poor spend 60 per cent of increments to income on grain and 
almost 80 per cent on total food products. Food and employment are intimately 
related through the multiplier effects of agricultural growth and development. 

Technological change in agriculture can stimulate growth in income and 
employment in many sectors of the economy. It raises the incomes of farmers, 
who devote a large share of their additional income to locally produced goods 
and services. IFPRI research in Malaysia, Bangladesh, and India has shown that 
from 40 to 80 per cent of increments to farmers' income is spent on such local 
‘tertiaries’ as housing, entertainment, and services. Such tertiaries create more 
employment, 

In a recent study in Malaysia, it was found that each additional dollar of value 
^ an irrigation project created in the paddy rice sector indirectly generated an 
additional $0.83 of value in the non-rice economy. Of this $0.83, about two- 
thirds was attributable to final household demand linkages and only one-third to 
increased demands for paddy intermediaries. Thus there are symbiotic linkages 
in the growth of all the three major factors of an economy—agriculture, industry, 
and services. Agricultural growth necessitates better rural communication and 
better communication helps to minimise the gap between the city and the village in 
technological evolution. 

Science and technology are important components of the wall dividing poverty 
and prosperity. Today there are unusual opportunities for developing countries 
to improve the quality of life of their people and to reduce drudgery in rural 
areas, particularly in womcn-specific occupations, through an integration of 
traditional and emerging technologies. Recent advances in microelectronics and 
microprocessors, biotechnology, satellite communication and imagery, and 
solar and renewable energy technology can be harnessed to upgrade traditional 
skills and occupations. In the past, industrialisation was synonymous with 
urbanisation, centralisation, automation, and pollution. Today it is possible to 
promote in rural areas sophisticated agroindustrial complexes based on 
decentralised infrastructure and production techniques. That will help marry the 
techniques of science with the culture and skills of the people. With financial 
support from the Asian Development Bank, IRRI and the University of the 
Philippines at Los BaAos this year intend to initiate a pioneer project to show 
how productivity can be maximised and income enhanced through the scientific 
utilisation of every part of the rice biomass. 

History shows us that man causes civilisations to blossom... and to decay. 
Some historic centres of agriculture are useless deserts today. In contrast, some 
areas that were considered hopeless wastelands in the early 20th century are now 
fertile farming areas. A proper combination of political will, professionalism, 
and people’s action is essential to harness the power that science gives us for 
increasing human happiness and welfare. 
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During the 1980s, the scientists and scholars of IRRl, and of the world's rice 
research family, will continue their relentless struggle for higher and more stable 
income for farmers through a multipronged research strategy that consists of: 
]. Sustaining and expanding production gains in irrigated areas; 

2. Extending frontiers of high-yield technology to areas of moisture stress 
and/or excess; 

3. Increasing productivity in problem-soil areas; 

4. Improving the income and employment potential of rice farming systems; 

5. Adding a dimension of resource neutrality to scale neutrality in technology 
development; 

6. Improving methods of manpower development, information dissemination, 
technology transfer; 

7. Identifying and helping to remove the constraints responsible for the gap 
between potential and actual yields at the farm level; and 

H. Monitoring the consequences of new technology. 

We live in this world as guests of green plants and of the farmers and fishermen 
who cultivate them and harvest their products. Today an eminent group 
dedicated to Third World development has recognised the pivotal role of science 
in agricultural progress by choosing an agricultural research centre for a 
distinguished award. 1 assure you. on behalf of my colleagues in national 
agricultural improvement programmes and at IRRI and other CGIAR 
institulions, that we shall do everything possible to help farmers—who will in 
turn help humankind make hunger a problem of the past. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
The International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) was established in 1960 in the 
Philippines as an international scientific research centre. Over the last two 
decades when so much else faltered in the struggle against hunger and poverty, 
IRRI’s quiet, persistent, highly professional and wholly dedicated work touched 
the lives of millions in the Third World, improving the human condition in truly 
practical and lasting ways. That such a contribution should have been the result 
of fruitful cooperation between scientists and food technology experts from 
developed and developing countries alike is in itself a cause of satisfaction and 
^ encouragement. 

During these years of steady efforts, IRRI has developed a series of rice 
varieties with yield potential double or triple that of the varieties previously 
available to Third World rice farmers. It introduced ‘modern varieties,' 
beginning with IRS (belonging to the indica rice group), characterised by 
potential for high yield, capacity to grow well during any season of the year and 
genetic capacity to resist major insects and diseases. More recent varieties such as 
IR36 have early maturity and multiple pest resistance, use much less water, are 
exposed to field hazards for a much shorter time, and, most important of all, 
make double cropping possible for millions of rice farmers. The acceptance of 
IR36 has been so widespread that more than 10 million hectares are now being 
planted annually in Asia. 

In economic terms IRRl’s work generates an added value ofabout $1.5 billion 
per year of increased rice production. Its ‘modern varieties’ have been adopted by 
the eleven most populous countries of South and South East Asia, planting them 
in about 40 per cent of the rice area in these countries. This has alleviated the 
plight of the millions of the Third World rice farmers and their families who in 
the past practised only subsistence farming and whose rice yields were among the 
lowest in the world. 

The social impact of this major advance in food production technology has 
meant the promotion of on-farm employment; increase in hired labour on farms; 
increase in job opportunities in the villages; reduction of drudgery; and 
improvement of living conditions in such areas as housing, health and education. 

And IRRI has made other contributions. Its scientific advances with respect to 
rice genetics, rice physiology, and rice soil science are systematically dissemin¬ 
ated in Third World countries through strengthening national research 
capabilities and offering educational and training opportunities at IRRI. During 
1962-81 over 2,800 persons from 50 Third World rice-growing countries were 
trained there, returning to their home countries to become active participants in 
^ the international research networks catalysed by IRRI. 
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A further lasting contribution of IRRI in sustaining global rice production at 
the desired levels is the conservation of rice genetic resources for posterity. To 
meet the challenges of the twenty-first century over 60,000 strains of rice have 
been collected from all parts of the world and stored for future use in the IRRI 
Gene Bank; undergoing through an interdisciplinary ‘Genetic Evaluation and 
Utilisation' Programme, continuous evaluation and improvement. Through all 
these elTorts IRRI has evolved an institutional pattern for the organisation of 
scientific resources capable of being replicated for a wide variety of crops and 
localities with high probability of .succcs.s. 

IRRl’s work has been widely recognised within the scientific community and 
especially by those concerned with food security, including the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. That work continues under the 
distinguished guidance of its Director-General, Dr M S Swaminathan, whose 
personal contributions in the field of agricultural development have been in the 
highest traditions of IRRI itself. 

While the war on hunger is yet to be won. the contribution which IRRI 
developed and stimulated rice technology has made in ensuring that no child, 
woman or man goes to bed hungry is a vital element in the battle against poverty, 
hiiiiger, (liscii.se and early death. 

IRRI has, by the excellence and relevance of its scientific contribution to 
improving the productivity and production of rice and rice-based cropping 
systems, made a truly outstanding contribution to Third World development. 

The Third World Prize Selection Committee is proud to award to The 
International Rice Research Institute the Third World Pri/.e for 1982. 
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The North-South Dialogue 
Revisited: some personal 
reflections 


Introduction 

A few years ago, 1 had an opportunity to comment on the ongoing negotiations on 
economic matters between developed and developing countries, a process 
popularly known as the ‘North-South Dialogue’ which I then found, however, to 
be more intheveinofa'collective monologue’.' Nothingsubstantial has happened 
% since then to advance that process towards significant constructive results. 
Meanwhile, the world economic situation all but worsened for the North and 
South alike. This raises important questions as to the real obstacles which stand in 
the way of successful negotiations in this most important field, and the elements 
which should be maintained in the form and substance of this complex process in 
order to make it yield workable compromises. 

It would be unduly repetitive to recite the events which have taken place since 
1974, the year that witnessed the beginning of formal world-wide discussions on 
the need for structural changes in the world economic order. Developingcountries 
took the initiative in starting these discussions. They were moved by their 
awareness that the world economic recession and the monetary disorders which 
began to loom in the early 1970s were likely to have their most devastating effects 
on their own economics. They also saw in the sudden success of the oil-exporting 
developing countries in improving their terms of trade, and in the unique position 
of these latter countries in controlling the developed world’s import requirements 
of a most vital commodity, important leverages that could be deployed to 
^ negotiate a new package with the North involving other economic and financial 
issues. On their part, the developed countries, mainly concerned with their own 
deteriorating economic performance, showed from the outset little interest in an 
overall review of global issues with the developing countries as a group. They 
seemed to have reacted seriously only when specific issues were to be discussed in 
ways and in fora which promised tangible benefits to them rather than general 
political ‘declarations’ and ambitious ‘plans of action’. In particular, they refused 
to accept fundamental changes in a world order which was mainly devised by them 
and had been, on the whole, working to their benefit. The rhetoric which 

' 1 KIShihala,‘TheOPECFundandthcNorth-SouthDialoguc,’rWi’(/H'«rWy»fli'lfr/)'(l)4 October 
1979, republished us chapler 6 in I K 1 Shihata, The Other Face of OPF.C, London: Longman, 1982. 

This paper was written when Dr Ibrahim F I Shihata was Director-General, The OPEC Fund for 
I niernational Development; the views expressed here are personal and are not to be attributed to any 
^ organisation. 
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accompanied the South's demands fora fundamental change seemed also to have 
inadvertently contributed to the North’s lack of enthusiasm for a process which 
was, from the latter’s point of view, untimely at best. In addition, the process as 
presented seemed to have unrealistically rec^uired great concern for long-term 
considerations from politicians deeply involved in immediate problems which had 
little promise of quick solutions. The resolutions of the Special Sessionsof the UN 
General Assembly (1974; 1979); the prolonged debate in the Paris conference 
(1975-7); the detailed recommendations of the Group of 24 (especially in 1979), 
and of the Brandt Commission (1980); the reports of the IMF-World Bank 
Development Committee and its ‘task forces’, as well as the short exchange of 
views at the Cancun Summit (1981), all stood short of producing any of the major 
changes which optimistic visionaries of the early 1970s projected as the pillars of 
what they.enthusiasticallyalbeit somewhat vaguely,called‘the Newintemational 
Economic Order’. 

The debate continues, notwithstanding, without clear signs that future 
discussions will be any different from previous ones. The fora are projected to be 
basically the same, most noticeably ‘global negotiations’ in the UN General 
Assembly and UNCTAD VI. The diagnosis of the problems and the remedies 
proposed for solving them do not seem to have altered either. To pre-empt a 
fruitless repeat performance, substantial efforts are required to improve the 
prtKcss, change the altitudes, and even modify the demands, all within a 
framework geared to reaching practical results. Above all, the time has come for 
participants in this process to look for acceptable answers to the ba.sic economic 
problems which can be solved through joint measures, instead of wasting valuable 
efforts in drafting typical ‘plans of action’ which stand no chance of 
implementation. 

Two Case Studies: IFAD and the Common Fund 
1 n our attempt to consider required changes, it may be useful toshed some light on 
two specific experiences where North-South negotiations yielded some concrete 
results, i.e., the negotiations which resulted in the agreements establishing the 
International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) and the Common 
Fund for Commixlitics. Each of these negotiations were held under different 
auspices, followed ditferent procedures and involved different issues, and each 
was concluded with a different degree of success. The involvement ofthis writer in 
both cases, especially in the negotiations of IFAD where he represented Kuwait 
and often spoke rrn behalf of 0 PEC countries and, on occasions, of all developing 
countries, may be helpful in showing what he believes to be elements of success in 
this complex proce.ss. This personal account may beofparticularrelevanccin view 
of the fact that both cases are often cited as positive achievements of the North- 
South Dialogue without paying due attention to important contributing factors 
which may not be widely known. 

IFAD 

The idea of establishing an international Fund to finance agricultural 
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development in developing countries emanated from several sources at a time 
when the establishment of a new financial institution was the most commonly 
proposed remedy for an emerging international problem. The proposal took 
concrete form through reports prepared by the Secretariat of the World Food 
Council in 1974 and 1975. It was suggested that the financing of this Fund would 
come from both the developed and the OPEC groups of countries, more or less on 
equal basis, with each of these groups holding one-third of the total votes in the 
governing bodies of the new institution, while the rest ofthe developing countries, 
though under no obligation to contribute, would also enjoy one-third of the voting 
power. The idea was presented as a new direction for financial cooperation, giving, 
for the first time in an international financial institution, two-thirds of the votes to 
developing countries, while, at the same time, leaving two-thirds of the votes in the 
hands of the donor countries. The key element in this formula was obviously the 
characteristics of OPEC members as both developing countriesand major donors. 
A typical UN negotiating conference of interested countries was held in Rome to 
discuss the proposal, after it was supported in principle by the World Food 
Conference and the UN General Assembly. As the debate started, the major 
prospective donors of the North questioned the need for establishing a new full- 
fledged institution to tackle a problem which could well be handled by the World 
Bank Group and regional development banks. They were tempted, however, by 
the prospect of having a small group of developing countries (OPEC members) 
coming to share, on an equal basis, a burden traditionally considered to be that of 
the developed nations. Their main concern seemed then to lie inensuring, ifsuch a 
fund was to be established at all, that it would have this 'promising' feature without 
emerging, however, as a full-fledged development agency that would appraise 
projects and administer loans on its own, thus duplicating the work of the other 
international financial institutions in which they play the major role. OPEC 
countries, on the other hand, saw no reason for sharing on an equal basis with the 
OECD nations the financial burden ofIFAD at a time when the combined GNPof 
OPEC members was equivalent to only some 7 per cent of the GNP ofthe OECD 
countries. To them, the basic attraction ofthe proposal lay, however, in the voting 
structure which gave two-thirds of the votes to developing countries. OPEC 
countries argued that the division of such votes among the developing nations 
(OPEC and non-OPEC) was an internal matter for them to decide. Indeed, they 
maintained throughout that they constituted an integral part of the Group of 77, 
and that the proposed distinction between two categories within that group would 
be accepted only for the purpose of facilitating the establishment of this 
institution, without creating any precedent for treating OPEC as a distinct 
category among developing countries. Representatives of OPEC countries 
concurred that IFAD should not build up a large bureaucracy, but did not want to 
see it acting simply as a paying agent for pre-existing institutions. Other developing 
countries expressed divergent views on the scope of activities of the new Fund, the 
type of beneficiaries it could assist, and the terms and conditions of its loans, but 
were in agreement that their financial participation should remain optional and 
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that the Fund should have its own full-fledged bureaucracy. In myjudgement, the 
debate would have reached no fruitful conclusions, but for the following 
important factors: 

i) OPEC countries, having by then established the OPEC Fund, declared, in 
May 1976, their readiness to contribute through that Fund$400 million to the 
initial resources of IFAD, provided that developed countries would 
contribute $600 million for the same purpose. By making this substantial 
pledge, and by giving the OPEC Fund the responsibility to negotiate the 
details on their behalf, OPEC countries provided the required credibility 
which was so far lacking in the demands of developing countries. They also 
provided u mechanism whereby a business-like approach could prevail. In 
response, the OECD countries began to concentrate on bargaining on the 
amounts to be contributed by each category, and on the potential scope of 
IFAD’s activities, taking its establishment, for the first time, as a foregone 
conclusion. 

ii) The position ofOPEC countries regarding IFAD was coordinated by a single 
spokesman, a task which this writer undertook as Director-General of the 
OPEC Fund. The fact that they spoke with one voice in the negotiations, 
coupled with the previously announced financial pledge, ensured a greater 
weight for OPEC's views, both wilhintheGroupof77andvH-^-viJtheOECD 
countries. In the context of the Group of 77. representatives of OPEC 
countries, acting through their spokesman, held the view that negotiations on 
delicate details could not be conducted en masse, and that the Group had to 
choose three to six persons todiscuss these issues witha small number from the 
OECD countries, 1 hey also proposed that representatives of the Group of77 
in thi.s small forum should have a flexible mandate, and should not 
unrealistically assume that the package to be reached ought to meet the 
demands of each country in the Group, as such an assumption would 
neces.sarily preclude agreement. 

lii) When a coinpromi.se was finally reached in the context of the small ‘contact 
group', whereby the principle of parity in the contributions of OECD and 
Ol’l'C was set aside (in the end OPEC countries put $435.5m, OECD 
countries $557m, and othcrcountriessome$30m) while keeping the proposed 
voting structure intact, and whereby the new Fund was toentrust.asageneral 
rule but not in all cases, appraisal of projects to other international 
development agencies and torcly on such agencies for the administration of its 
loans, along with a host of other details, the difficult task of getting this 
negotiated deal accepted by the whole Group of 77 began. A few members of 
the Group questioned some aspects of the compromise and the issue arose as 
to whether unanimous acceptance was required. Ardent speakers, who 
seemed more interested in restating doctrinaire attitudes (presumably, to 
please other audiences at home) than in the creation of the Fund, spoke 
fervently against any compromi.se. lliis writer, who was the spokesman for 
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developing countries in the ‘contact group’, argued that a package satisfying 
the requirements of every single member of the Group of 77 could not have 
been devised. Awaiting such an unreachable package would have meant 
postponing the establishment of IFAD ad infinitum. The issue was, therefore, 
whether to establish the institution within the framework that could be 
accepted by the bulk of its potential donors and recipients after compre¬ 
hensive and exhausting discussions, or not to have it at all. Faced with such a 
difficult choice, the Group had to decide whether to continue acting in that 
context on the basis of the principle of unanimity (which presumably had been 
its general practice), or to accept more effective procedures. The lengthy 
debate on this issue ended in agreement that consensus required only the 
approval of an overwhelming majority and that the negotiated package 
received such approval. This principle was subsequently followed in the 
drafting committee of the Agreement Establishing IFAD (chaired by this 
writer), and in the 18-member ‘Preparatory Committee’ established after the 
signature of the agreement to work out thedetailed guidelines and regulations 
while the procedures required for the Agreement’s entry into force were being 
taken by the Parties to it.^ 

To sum up, the IFAD experience clearly demonstrated the importance forthe 
South, in the context of negotiations on such an intricate matter as the 
establishment of a new multilateral development institution, of having i) a 
technical secretariat to articulate proposals; ii) a small forum to negotiate details; 
lit) credible attitudes on the part of those who ask for a change in the status quo; 
and, iv) readiness of the group to depart, when necessary, from the principle of 
unanimity as a basis of decisionmaking. 


The Common Fund 

The need for 'an overall integrated programme forcommoditiesofexportinterest 
to developing countries’ was expressed in the resolutions of the UN General 
Assembly’s Sixth Special Session (1974). Since that date the adoption of such a 
programme, along with its main proposed element (a common fund for financing 
buffer stocks and related measures), figured in practically all the agendas of 
negotiations on world economic reforms which took place throughout the rest of 
the decade. Repeated in thedeclarations of successive meetings of the Groupof 77, 
the establishment of the projected common fund in particular became almost an 
article of faith for the South. The UNCTAD Secretariat provided the required 
‘doctrine’ through its documents for UNCTAD IV in Nairobi (1976), where a 
resolution was adoptedfor the negotiation of a common fund underan 'Integrated 
Programme for Commodities'. Meanwhile, the ‘non-aligned countries’ were 
working independently on the drafting of an agreement for the ‘creation of a 
special f^und for financing buffer stocks’ to beestablished and financed exclusively 
' It is interesting to note that the same pnnciple of'consensus' as then construed still prevails in the 
practice of the Executive Board of IFAD, in spile of the voting system provided for In the 
constituent agreement. 
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by them. When the Non-Aligned Summit Conference of 1976 discussed that issue, 
it found comfort, however, in deciding to delay consideration of the proposal 
‘pending the outcome of negotiations on the UNCTAD common fund*. 

Based only on the agreement in principle reached in Nairobi, in 1976(nofurther 
agreement was reached in the successive preparatory meetings which followed), a 
UN plenipotentiary negotiating conference was held in the following year under 
UNCl'AD's auspices to negotiateand finalise the draft agreementestablishing the 
Common Fund. Despite the rhetorical support for the principle, and the 
ambitious ideas initially expressed in the UNCTAD Secretariat's documents 
(which envisaged the fund as a $6 billion multi-commodity stocking agency that 
would intervene directly in commodity markets), it was obvious from the outset 
that the differences between the Group of 77 and the OECD countries were too 
wide tnallow the Conference to reach agreement. A modified version submitted by 
the Secretariat envisaged a fund with initial resources of $3 billion of which $1 
billion would represent the share capital and $2 billion would be mobilised 
through borrowing. A tripartite structure similar to that of IFAD was mentioned. 
As an illustration, reference was made to a contribution of 37.S per cent of the 
capital by each of the importing and exporting countries of the commodities 
involved, leaving 25 per cent of capital to be subscribed by OPEC members. 

The OPEC countries, as an expression of solidarity with other developing 
nations, declared their full support for the Common Fund concept and requested, 
in early 1977, the Director-General of the OPEC Fund to act as coordinator 
among their delegations to the negotiating conference. When the writer attended 
the conference in this capacity he was merely an ‘observer’ rather than a direct 
participant as was the case in IFAD. Nevertheless, he suggested to the UNCTAD 
.Secretariat and the Secretariat agreed, that its proposals should be first scrutinised 
from a technical point ofview by an expert group composed mainly of bankers in 
order to ascertain the most suitable financial structure required, especially in view 
of the projected reliance of the Common Fund on financial markets. After an 
informal meeting (chaired by this writer, and involving IMF experts, private 
ban kers, and UNCTAD stalT) was heldin Washington DC, two bankers’ meetings 
were held in Geneva which greatly helped the Secretariat in reformulating its 
proposals and in preparing more realistic supporting documents. 

As the UN conference resumed its work, the different groups were gradually 
able to crystallise their positions. Developing countries wanted the proposed fund 
to be a central source of finance endowed with its own share capital and with the 
power to borrow, in the magnitudes proposed by the Secretariat. The objectives of 
such a fund were to include the financing of international commodity stocks, as 
well as other measures for perishable and other commodities, whose problems 
could not be easily solved by stocking but which experience persistent price 
fluctuations. Financing for such other measures was to include grants and soft 
loans to the poorest members. The Group of 77 further wanted thisfund toilnance 
national stocks coordinated through an international commodity arrangement or 
organisation (ICO), and to facilitate the establishment of new ICOs of special 
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interest to the developing countries. The OECD countries, on the other hand, 
which were slow to produce specific proposals, suggested a fund based on a system 
of mutual assistance among existing ICOs through a pool arrangement, without 
creating a new international institution. Credits extended through such an 
arrangement were to be made to participating commodity organisations on a 
commercial basis and for the sole purpose of financing buffer stocks. Each 
organisation would deposit in the pool 75 per cent of the resources required to 
stabilise prices of the commodity concerned within the limits negotiated by the 
producer and consumer govemmentsmembers of that organisation. Against that, 
it would have a guaranteed drawing right of up to 100 per cent of its maximum 
financial requirements. In the end, the fund would, in this version, have been a 
mutual cooperative among the participating ICOs, while governments were to 
contribute only to the ICOs of which they were members. Deposits of ICOs in 
financial surpluses would then finance credits to ICOs which made stock 
V purchases. If drawings on the fund were to exceed total deposits, additional 
resources could be obtained by borrowing from the market against warrants on 
commodity stocks held by the ICOs and by loans from international financial 
institutions. OECD countries further proposed that measures other than buffer 
stocking should be kept outside this arrangement as they felt they should be 
handled by existing facilities, such as the IMF and the World Bank. These 
countries were prepared, however, toconsider a role for the fund in respect of the 
ICOs which provide internationally coordinated nationally-held stocks. 

The difference in group positions continued and the attempts of the chairman 
of the conference in late 1978 to narrow the range of such differences through 
specific proposals failed. It was interestingto note, however, that there were wide 
differences among the OECD countries themselves in respect of the proposed 
fund, with the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries coming close to the 
position of the Group of 77. Conducting the negotiations always as confrontation 
among categories helped therefore to polarise attitudes and delayed compromise. 
Countries on both sides which could have acted otherwise probably felt 
committed to the ‘Group position’, which quite often reflected a more rigid 
attitude than that which a large number of countries would have been prepared 
to accept. 

The coordinated role of OPEC countries in these negotiations was expressed in 
particular in three successive statements which this writer was mandated to make 
before the UN conference. In March 1977, at the initial stage of deliberations, a 
clear position was announced in support of the concept ‘as a mechanism for 
bringing about a fundamental improvement in the pattern and terms of trade of 
primary commodities’. Tribute was paid, however, to the importance of seeing 
this mechanism as mutually beneficial to both producers and consumers ‘in 
what, if it is to succeed fully, must be a universal and global endeavour’. Thus, 
while indicating that the UNCTAD Secretariat proposals providad ‘a sound 
basis for negotiation’, serious alternatives were invited and were promised 
^ careful consideration ‘in a constructive and business like manner’. OPEC 
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member countries, which then accounted for less than 3.5 per cent of the trade 
shares in the 18 relevant commodities, were not, however, to be treated as a 
distinct category in this context. The common fund was not envisaged as a 
mechanism for the transfer of resources from OPEC to other developing 
countries. OPEC countries would therefore participate ‘in the same manner as 
other developing countries do’, but were ready, in addition, to consider ‘special 
arrangements to ease the burden (of participation) on the poorest countries', and 
to study the possibility of eventually extending loans to the fund 'as a sound 
investment of liquid assets’. While maintaining this low-key posture, the 
statement added a point which was then unpopular among some representatives 
of the Group of 77 but which, as this writer was later told by several leading 
delegates, had a considerable impact on enabling the conference to reach 
agreement in the end. It may therefore be worth quoting in full: 

As the Common Fund is presently envisaged to act as a central lender to various 
international commodity organisations, its financial needs will depend, in the first 
instance, on the availability of commodity organisations with the power to borrow 
Irom an international agency. At present only two such organisations exist. Others 
may be created as time passes. If one is to look to the matter in a practical way, the 
Fund's linancial re.suurces should obviously be related to its operational needs, 
starting at a level commensurate with the requirements of the existing commodity 
organisations, while allowing for future increases as new potential borrowers from 
the Fund come into existence. If I am to insert a personal note in this context, 
experience tells me that the practical and modest approach to solving problems yields 
a greater measure of acceptability, especially if it is flexible enough to adapt itself to 
new situations as they come out. It is also useful to realise in drawing the final 
agreement that it is neither pos.sible nor advisable to try from the outset to llnd a 
spveitie answer to every minute detail. The objective could well be realised by 
reiu'hing, in due course, a basic agreement on the general rules which would allow the 
Fund to he established and to handle problems as they arise.’ 

The second intervention of the OPEC Fund came in November 1978, at a time 
when protracted negotiations showed no sign of real progress. The empha.sis then 
wu.s to try to accelerate the pace of negotiation by providing concrete elements of 
support. A short statement was made which clearly indicated that all OPEC 
members intended to participate in the Common Fund and to contribute to its 
resources ‘according to the criteria to be agreed upon in the conference’. In 
addition, the OPEC Fund was prepared ‘to consider providing financial support 
to the Least Developed Countries in order to enable them, if they so wish, to meet 
part of their contribution to a Common Fund acceptable to the international 
community, including in particular the developing countries’. Finally the OPEC 
Fund would, in due course, provide additional support to finance measures other 
than stockpiling to the benefit of the poorer countries through a ‘second window’ 
of the propo.sed fund. 

The third intervention came a year later, in October 1979, when the elements of 
agreement hud started to emerge and specific pledges had to be made to provide 
the required credibility, and to alleviate fears regarding the financial ability of an 
’ UNCTAD ildcument TD/lKVCF/CONF/«. paragraph 28. 
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institution whose callable capital consisted, to a substantial extent, of 
contributions of developing countries. The points made at this stage were as 
follows; 

i) OPEC countries would participate as original members. Apart from the 
equal share expected from each member, they were willing to cover, if need 
be, up to one-third of the variable portion of the mandatory contributions to 
be assigned to developing countries. {The Group of 77 later decided on a 
general formula for the distribution of this portion among them, based on 
the UN Scale of Assessment (two-thirds) and GNP (one-third) without 
assigning any pre-established share for OPEC countries.] 

ii) The OPEC Fund was ready to pay the equal portion of the mandatory 
contributions of all the Least Developed Countries (LLDCs) acting as their 
agent vh-d-vis the Common Fund. (Later on, the OPEC Fund decided to 
provide grants for 35 countries, including the 31 LLDCs, to meet all their 

V contributions to the Common Fund’s direct capital). 

iii) The OPEC Fund was prepared to make a voluntary contribution to the 
second window of the Common Fund (for financing measures other than 
stockpiling) in an amount which would make its total assistance for 
Common Fund purposes in the or<!er of $100 million. 

The statement emphasised again the conviction that ‘a well-conceived and 
well-managed common fund will be in the joint interest of the developed and 
developing countries alike’. The objectives of this last intervention were put in no 
ambiguous terms: 

In making this announcement at this stage, the OPEC Fund aims, in particular, at 
accelerating the process of the negotiation of the agreement establishing the 
Common Fund by opening the door for the membership of a large number of 
countries, with a ready and solid source of finance backing them. It aims further at 
strengthening the financial position of the Common Fund in the capital market by 
meeting the largest part of the contributions of its financially least able members. 
Finally, it hopes to set an example for the other countries in a position to do so, to 
follow suit, both in announcing their voluntary contributions to the second window 
•4 and in making available additional amounts to enable the Most Seriously Affected 
Countries, which arc not among the Least Developed, to meet their mandatory 
contributions to the Common Fund. The OPEC Fund is indeed prepared to make its 
commitments to the Least Developed Countries part of a larger pool, the 
contributors to which would include other donors and the beneficiaries of which 
would, accordingly, be a larger number of developing countries.* 

The coordinated approach followed by the OPEC countries in the negotiations 
on the establishment of the Common Fund was one of the several important 


* UNCTAD document TD/ICP/CF/CONF/20, paragraph 69-74. 
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factors which finally led to agreement on a final text in 1980.’ The decision of the 
UNCTAD Secretariat to deal with the issue as a business matter of banking and 
finance, though belated, was also an important factor. The process could perhaps 
have been shorter, however, i) if rhetoric had been reduced to a minimum; ii) if 
original demands were formulated more realistically, after consultation from the 
outset with the banking community; iii) if group positions on each detail were 
avoided; iv) if specialists were participating (most delegates consisted of 
diplomats, members of the permanent missions to the UN in Geneva); and, v) if 
greater emphasis had been placed on the mutual benefits which were likely to 
accrue to both sides from improving the terms of trade of developing countries. 
In hindsight, it is also believed that a more successful outcome would have been 
achieved, if the concentration of the UNCTAD Secretariat and the South’s 
delegates on the creation of the Common Fund was less distracting from the 
equally, if not more, important task of creating the ICOs required for a Common 
Fund to function properly. 


Substantive Prerequisites of a Successful Dialogue 
Without underestimating the central importance of the often missing political 
will of the developed countries to accept significant changes in the status quo,’ 
other conditions arc also required from the developing countries and may 
themselves facilitate the emergence of such a will where it is lacking. The 
examples cited above were meant to point out the relevance for the countries of 

' 1 he Aercemem F.Miihlishing Ihe Common Fund envisages a new inslilution which will finance. 
Ihnuigh Its first window, stocking activities for the beneficiary ICOs. and, through its second 
window, other measures of commodity development. Its 'directly contributed capital' (dec) will 
cutisist of .1470 m. (ill case its membership include ISO countries, as optimistically envisaged). Each 
iiicmhcr will p,iy mi equal share of Sim. The remaining Sj20m. will be contributed as follows; 10 
per cent by the (iroup ol 77,68 per cent by OECD countries, 17 per cent by socialist countries, and 
S per cent by China. At least $70 m. of the dec is expected to be allocated to the second window in 
addition to $2K(ln). voluntary contributions. Member countries of beneficiary ICOs arc also 
expected to issue guarantees to the Fund m the form of callable guarantee capital, to be called upon 
in Ihe cu.se of default by Ihe respective ICO vii-A-vii the Fund. In addition, each ICO associated 
with the Fund will deposit one-third of its maximum financial requirements (mfr) with the Fund, 
will assign all its slock warrants to the Fund, and will use it as its only banker for its buffer stock 
opcralions.In time of need, each ICO will be entitled to withdraw from the Fund its deposit and the 
remiiiiidcr ol its mir. The ICO and its members, through their callable guarantee capital, will be 
responsible lor repaying the Fund. In addition, the Fund will have the power to borrow from the 
iiurket, and from international financial institutions on the strength of its own capital, the callable 
guaraiilcr capital of the members of asstscialed ICOs and diestock warrants assigned to the Fund 
by those ICOs, 47 per cent of (he voting power wil be assigned for developing countries, 42 per cent 
lor OHCl) countries, 8 per cent for socialist countries and 3 percent for China. See Agreement 
Esmhitshmg the Common fund for Commodities. UNCTAD, TD/IPC/CF/CONF/24. (29 July 
I48(». 

" The 'lack ol political will’ should not be over-emphasised either. As Emile Van Lennep, the 
Secrciary-Cicncral of OF.CD, staled in a recent address ‘there is at the highest political level (in the 
North) a clear recognition that in what has becomea highly interdependent world economy there is 
a strong common interest in maintaining and accelerating economic progress in developing 
countries'OEC D, Frcss/A(82) 51 at p 1 (25 October 1982). The problem for the North seems to lie 
more in finding ways whereby such progress could be achieved in the South without adversely 
alTecting the North, a typical dilemma in a 'rich-poor relationship'. 
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the South of adopting workable approaches, and of following effective 
procedures in their negotiations with (heir Northern counterparts. Our attempt 
to emphasise the importance of such procedural prerequisites should not, 
however, undermine the equally, if not more, important substantive require¬ 
ments. Both form and substance are at any rate quite interrelated in this complex 
process. 

Resolute Domestic Action 

As I have elaborated elsewhere on a number of occasions^ the South’s demands 
for a new international economic order will be void of moral justification, and 
therefore of credibility, in the absence of new domestic economic orders which 
better reflect its policymakers’ concern for development issues within a 
framework of a just distribution of gains in their societies. The prevalent patterns 
of consumption in many developing countries, especially among the ruling elites 
who invariably set the example for others, cannot be readily reconciled with the 
frequently heard revolutionary demands for international (meaning external) 
reforms. The scarce resources of many developing countries are far from being 
properly managed at a time when the proper allocation and management of 
resources seems to be the most decisive factor in the development process. 

The assumption that the North has built its prosperity on the exploitation of 
the South and should therefore pay for the latter's 'right to development' is, 
regardless of any judgement on its historical accuracy, simply inadequate to 
provide a sound basis for a productive dialogue. Without unduly exaggerating 
their strength, developing countries should not assume that their salvation is 
dependent on the actions to be taken by the North. By making such an 
assumption, they would in fact be depriving them.scives of their legitimate right 
and obligation to develop. They will be subordinating their economic future to 
the goodwill of others, who do not always have the interest or the means to 
deliver. Instead, developing countries are best advised to realise that develop¬ 
ment must start at home, as has always been the case. Their basic demand should 
therefore centre around the creation of an international environment in which 
serious development efforts on their part are not hindered by formidable external 
factors such as those prevailing at present. This formulation of the South’s 
demands combines the quest for changes in the international order with a prior 
acceptance by the South's decision-makers of new resolutedomesticpolicies, with 
all the sacrifices they would necessarily entail. 

The required changes in the domestic policies of developing countries are most 
clearly manifested in two areas which remain generally unaffected despite all the 
ongoing debates on possible reforms. Surprisingly, these two areas have, for 
various but unacceptable reasons, been excluded from most dissension on 
economic changes. The present dimension of these two areas make it impossible, 
however, to ignore them in any serious discussion of the subject. These are the 
questions of unprecedented population growth and massive increase in armament 
expenditures. 

’ See, for example, The Other Face of OPFX', pp 20-39; 94. 
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Population: The demographic dimension represents to date one of the most 
threatening aspects of the future, and, in several cases, of present economic life in 
most developing countries. Yet, it is an area where serious action is either lacking 
or falls far short of producing significant results. Recent studies indicate that 
developing countries, China included, which accounted in 1980 for 3.3 bn out of 
the world's population of 4.4 bn (i.e., 75 per cent) will account in the year 2000 for 
some 4.8 bn out of a total population of some 6 bn (i.e., 80 per cent).* The crude 
birth-rate and the gross reproduction-rate in the South are more than double those 
of the North,’ while the former lacks the physical and institutional means to meet 
the requirements of such a fast-growing population. In large parts of the 
developing world, food production is not growingor isgrowing at a lower rate than 
that of the growth of population, which inevitably results in a decline in per capita 
food production.'" The resulting constraints have immediate effects on the 
balance of payments of many food importing developing countries, and almost 
inevitably lead to several distortions in other sectors. In particular, education and 
employment policies are badly affected, with overall negative implications on the 
development prospects of the countries concerned. It is striking that a problem of 
this dimension is still taken lightly in most densely populated countries in 
deference to local considerations which are all but ignored by the same 
decisionmakers when it comes to Issues of lcs.ser importance to the future 
generations of these countries. 

The other area of concern isthespendingonarmamentsindeveloping 
countries. M uch has been said about the wasteful and menacingarmsexpenditures 
in the world which, as the Brandt Commission lucidly explained, dwarfs any 
spending on development while making mankind poorer not safer." It is also 
generally realised that savings in arms spending in the North could represent the 
most promising pi ospcct for massive increases in official development assistance 
to the .South.’"' Yet, instead of providing examples of restraint in this area, 
developing countries have been spending a greater proportion of their GDPs on 

' UNI-l'A. Fopulatum Wall (. hart. I9H2. 

J'«ir ihc pcruul IV80-S?, the crude birlh rale fur ihcdeveloped cuunlricN(Norih Antcrica, Hurope, 
ilSSK. Aiistriiliu and New Zealand) has been estimated at 15.8 percent per thousand compared to 
M 4 in the case ui dcvcIupingcounlncs.ScMn spite ofa crude death rate of9.6 per thousand lor the 
toiincr. compared with It tor the latter, and a life expectation of 72.5 years compared with 57 
voiirs, (lie );ri)sh i eproduction rate is estimated in this period as 0.98 per cent for the North against 
2 04 ti*r ihe South. liNhPA, ap at. 

1 Ills IS particularly true jn Africa. For details sec the World Bank, World Development Rfport J9H2, 
p 42; I Ir‘ World Bank, Accelerated Development m Suh-Saharan Africa^An Agenda for Action 
(]9Ki|. .According to these sources agricultural output per capita in Africa grew at 0.2 percent a 
vciir during the 19f)0s hut then fell by 1.4 per cent a year in the 1970s. According lo FAO, however, 
'(he annua) rale of dccrcu.se in average per capita food production during the 1960s (0.7 per cent) 
actually worsened during the 1970s (1 6 per cent) F AO/OAU, Famine in Africa: situation, cause, 
preveniton, control {Wiy 

‘' The Imli'pcndcni Commi.ssion on ncvclopmcnt Issues, North-South, An AgendaforSurvival, p 117 
(I9K0). 

.According to the Brandt ('oinmission, op. at.,p 118, 'the cost of a ten-year programme to provide 
for essential fcNxl and health needs in developing countries i.s less than half of one year's military 
spending' 
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the armed forces than the developed countries, with the added burden that most of 
their arms expenditures take the form of payment in hard currencies for imported 
weapons. W orse still, the rate of growth in military expenditures in recent years has 
been higher in the South than in the North. In 1981, Third World countries, 
excluding China, were reported to have spent $83 billion on arms, almost double 
the amount spent in 1971.'^ In most cases, this great growth in spending on 
armaments was not in response to greater defence needs as much as to the intensive 
marketing campaigns of the arms exporters, coupled with the importers' illusion 
that greater quantities of arms may bring greater security and stability. The fact 
remains that the Third World as a whole spends on weapons much more than it 
spends on education and health combined.'^ In several cases the expenditure on 
arms is more than double thespendingoneconomicdevelopment, which results in 
lower growth rates and almost always in greater chances of armed conflict. 

It may not be realistic, however, to expect any single developing country to 
k reduce arms spending unilaterally while its neighbours continue the arms race. 
This is indeed an area where national action must follow collective arrangements, 
at least on the sub-regional level. Taking such action assumes a mutual conviction 
among neighbouring countries in the peaceful settlement of disputes. This 
conviction which seemed strong in the post-World War 11 years, has been 
increasingly weakened as military aggression went unpunished in a number of 
cases. Developing countries must realise, however, that excessive spending on 
arms cannot provide a solution for their problems. If there are winners in this race, 
they are likely to be those who export arms to them. Developing countries should, 
therefore, practise greater restraint in the face of attempts of outside powers to 
manipulate political differences among them in order to promote theirown short¬ 
term interests at the expense of the parties to the disputes. It is distressing to see 
some developing countries facing such manipulation at times with complete 
predisposition. 


Inter-South Cooperation 

In addition to the action each developing country is called upon to take within its 
borders, a vast realm is open for joint action by these countries in the fields of 
economic and technical cooperation. Several conferences have already been held 
on this matter, most notably in Buenos Aires (1979), Caracas (1980) and New 
Delhi (1981), and several UN agencies have already established new bureaucracies 
to handle the subject. Actual cooperation remains modest, however, outside the 
impressive area of financial assistance provided by OPEC member countries. 
Most of the new initiatives proposed at present have also assumed in one way or 
another a pattern of ‘cooperation’ where a few surplus OPEC countries continue 
to subsidise the others. This simplistic approach cannot lead to practical 

See, Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, World Armamem and Disarmament Year 
Book mi. 

" See generally. R L Sivard, World Military And Social Expendiiures\\9Sl). .SokiA (London) July, 
1982 has a detailed account of this phenomenon. 
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conclusions, especially as most OPEC countries are experiencing increasing 
financial difficulties. More balanced patterns of cooperation resulting in mutual 
benef^ts are needed no w more than ever. The folio wing areas could be of particular 
promise in this respect although they are by no means exhaustive: 

Direct Investments: The transfer of resources among developing countries for the 
creation of new real investments is still limited. In many cases it is effected through 
outside intermediaries. A number of bilateral and multilateral investment 
corporations have been established, mainly between Arab/OPEC sources and 
other developing countries. National investment companies in the Gulf area arc 
slowly increasing their activities in developing countries. The Islamic Develop¬ 
ment Bank has given clear preference in its activities to equity participation, and 
the Kuwait Fund has been authorised to go into direct investments in addition to 
its lending activities. More recently, the Arab countries’ members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council haveset upajointinvestmentauthority whichisexpectedto 
concentrate on external investments. These arc all welcome developments. They 
should gradually open the door for an increase in the real wealth of the South, 
converting the paper claims held with Western banks into new productive 
inve.stmenls. They should also result in large-scale commercially viable enterprises 
capable of benefiting from fairer cooperation with the transnational corporations 
of the North. But this trend should be encouraged to grow faster. The potential 
ho.st countries should takecon.sciou.smea.sures to improve investment climates in 
their territories, and to accelerate international effortsfortheestablishmcntofthe 
multilateral investment guarantee scheme presently being considered by the 
World Bank. The relatively industrialised developing countries in particular 
should lake a leading role in this trend as they stand to gain most from it. They 
should provide funds as well as managerial and technical skills to allow for the 
lormution of new investment companies and joint ventures which will eventually 
result in increased demand for their goods and services. It is a great mistake to 
think of this field as one where the initiative may be taken only by the surplus 
Arab/OPEC countries, or to consider it a continuation of the aid phenomenon, 
which is lopsided by definition. Investment opportunities abound in the Third 
World and a number of them require joint action. All developing countries are, in 
principle, qualified to participate in such action once they perceive it as a business 
endeavour where each participant should have a fair return. In fact, joint 
inve.stment corporations established by developing countries, including the 
countries in which they operate, arc likely to have a much greater sense of security 
than other typical foreign investors. 

( onsider the case of 1 ndia. This is a country wh ich indeed hasa very low per capita 
income. But, it is also one of the few major industrial powers and is rich in 
managerial skills and technology. It also has huge financial assets, low per capita 
income notwithstanding. India certainly has the capacity tosponsor the formation 
of joint ventures in many f^elds where concerns of other developing countries may 
join for investment on a commercial basis in and outside India. As I had the 
occasion to explain to Indian olTicials years ago, the volume of funds that can be 
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generated in this way will exceed by far the amounts India may be able to receive on 
concessional terms from other(i.e., OPEC) developing countries. It isgratifyingto 
see this trend starting to bear fruit. 

Trade: The exports of developing countries witnessed in the 1970s an 
unprecedented expansion in volume and value. Most of this expansion centred, 
however, on two areas: exports to the DAC countries of the OECD, which 
moved from a low $47.7 bn in 1970 to $424 bn in 1980 (or from $31.8 bn to $ 171.3 
bn if we exclude fuel)'* and trade between the OPEC and non-OPEC developing 
countries which increased on average by some 40 per cent a year since 1974.'* 
Outside these areas, the increase in trade transactions among developing 
countries has not been impressive. Agreements reached on trade liberalisation in 
several sub-regions have also faced serious obstacles in most cases in the form of 
non-tariff barriers, exceptions and the like. Here again the scope for new 
initiatives is wide open. A serious implementation of the already existing 
agreements on economic unity, economic integration, customs unions and trade 
liberalisation would itself result in significant changes. Experience shows, 
however, an obvious gap between written agreements and reality. In some 
regions countries bound by agreements of this type do not even maintain 
diplomatic relations at present. The relatively industrialised developing coun¬ 
tries can again take a lead in this area by advocating systems of preferences 
among developing countries in favour of the poorer among them. Such 
arrangements would put these countries in a better position when they ask for 
similar preferences from the developed countries. 

The OPEC Fund is at present, through its Procurement Guidelines, granting 
certain preferences, upon the request of the borrowing country, to procurement 
under its loans for goods and services produced in developing countries. The 
Arab Fund has similar arrangements for procurement from Arab countries; 
IFAD has the developing countries’ preference clause in its constituent 
agreement and Procurement Guidelines. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
such policies will lead to practical changes. The assumption here is that the 
borrowing country will be authorised to procure from a source in another 
developing country, even if this source is more expensive up to a certain limit (7 % 
per cent in the case of the OPEC Fund). Would the borrowing countries be 
prepared to make such sacrifices for the sake of greater inter-South trade and 
cooperation? And what are the semi-industrialised developing countries 
prepared to do in return? 

Another preference clause introduced in the Procurement Guidelines of the 
OPEC Fund stands a greater chance of application. This is the clause whereby 
competitive bidding in the procurement of goods and services may be limited to a 
certain developing country or countries if they agree to co-finance the project 
involved on concessional terms acceptable to the Fund. Both the Fund and the 
Borrower should in this case be satisfied with the technical ability of the firms 

OECD Trade Statistics, 1982, DAC (82) 20, Table IV-1. 

'* GATT, Report on Prospects for International Trade, 1979. 
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among which competition will be limited. This clause has already been applied in 
the implementation of a coal survey project in Mozambique which Brazil 
accepted to co-finance with the Fund. It also found application in the 
implementation of the OPEC Fund’s grant to the World Food Programme 
(WFP) designed to finance food imports from developing countries which agree 
to sell foodstuffs to the WFP at concessional terms. Argentina, Burma and 
Zimbabwe have already cooperated in the implementation of this scheme.’’ 
Technical Cooperation: An oil exploration project financed by the OPEC Fund is 
being implemented in Tanzania at present. The drilling contractor is Sonatrach 
of Algeria and the reviewing consultants are the intergovernmental Arab 
Engineering Company." This is a rare example of technical cooperation in an 
exclusively inter-South context maintained through the conscious efforts of the 
OPEC Fund. Another example is the Mozambique coal project referred to above 
where the technical work is being carried out by Brazilian concerns. The 
governments of developing countries should look for similar areas of coopera¬ 
tion where the experience of consultants and contractors or other developing 
countries may be ol' greater relevance to their needs. It would be counter¬ 
productive, however, if this is taken to mean discrimination among consultants 
on ucct'unt of their nationalities regardless of their technical capacities. It only 
means that where a country is likely to benefit more from the relevant expertise of 
another developing country, it should make an effort towards securing that 
expertise. I'hi.s is becoming increasingly relevant as some developing countries 
have successfully developed technologies which can be readily used in the similar 
conditions of other developing regions. The contribution China can make in this 
particular field should be of great relevance. 

Labour; The magnitude of the movements of labour among developing countries 
in recent years, especially between certain Asian and Middle Eastern countries 
and the Arab countries ofthe Gulf is indeed impressive.” Liberal estimates speak 
already of the volume of annual workers’ remittances from six Arab countries 
only in two digit figures of billions of US dollars. This important phenomenon 
remains however, largely unregulated. The financial benefits accruing from it to 
the workers’ home countries are made at a high social cost to both the home and 
the host countries, as a recent study commissioned by the OPEC Fund has 
proven.’" It is time, therefore, that the countries concerned take the required 
steps to maximise the benefits and minimise the harm for both sides as well as for 
the workers themselves. 


' I'lir ilftails sec the Annual Reports of the OPEC Fund for International Development 1981 and 
1982. 

For details sec the OPEC’ Fund for International Development, Annual Report I9S2. 

'■* Sec World Hank, Report on l.ahour Mtpramn anti Manpower in the Middle East and North Africa, 
1981. 

See C entre tor Arab Unity and Studies, Manpower Movement among Arab Countries; problems, 
efjects and policies, (in Arabic), 1982. 
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Conclusion 

Throughout this paper I have concentrated on what the South ought to be doing 
in a relationship which can succeed only if the two sides actively cooperate. This 
is not to suggest that the contribution the South is called upon to make in this 
process is necessarily more important than the action required from the North. 
This emphasis is only the result of my conviction that the South cannot aspire to a 
successful dialogue if its countries look only for concessions from the North 
while introducing no changes in their attitudes. In a world faced with increasing 
strains on the economies of both the North and the South, developing countries 
must prove their credibility through their own serious action. To assume that 
their salvation must be brought about by the North is to impart to the latter an 
ability which is obviously beyond its present means. It also deprives the South of 
its legitimate right, and duty, to develop itself. What is required in the first 
instance is the serious resolve of the South to improve its own lot and the action 
‘ that must follow this resolve. The North should be called upon to cooperate in 
the creation of an international environment in which developing countries 
which adopt such serious policies can readily achieve the positive results of their 
efforts without being hindered by insurmountable external factors. 

The present world recession has demonstrated beyond doubt that the pace of 
growth in the South depends to a great extent on the degree of the North's 
prosperity. The immediate task facing both at present is to put the world 
economic recovery into motion. In doing so, they are well advised not to lose 
sight of the real causes of the present situation which resulted mainly from 
actions the North took, or failed to take in time, and was only exacerbated by 
certain attitudes in the South. The development of the South has become 
progressively relevant to the prosperity of the North. The international division 
of labour, international trade and financing systems must, therefore, be 
gradually adapted to these new realities or risk plunging into further disorders to 
the detriment of all. 

Further acrimony and confrontation between North and South are likely to 
result in greater losses to both. What we should now pursue are the mutual gains 
^ that accrue from a world recovery based on the development of the South and the 
revival of the North. It does not matter much if such a process is called a new 
world economic order, or simply a progressive integration of the South into a 
system of global interdependence to which the present order, or lack of order, 
will be well adapted. 
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Commodity Conflict Revisited: 
from Nairobi to Belgrade 


(jiailly would the prophet prophesy pleasant things. But his duty is to tell what he sees. He 
secs a world still firmly controlled by soldiers.patriots, usurersand financial adventurers... 
Production i.s diminishing, trade is declining... —HG Wells, What WWThis World Be Like 
f ifty Yean From Now? (19.11). 

We have been making the mistakeofactingas if negotiation isexclusivclyamatter of reason 
and morality, which has nothing to do with the strength of theparticipants. The truth is that 
we need the power to negotiate. — Julius Nyerere, quoted in South (London) December 
19K0. 

The Seventh Summit Conference of nearly one hundred Non-Aligned countries 
concluded it.s .session in New Delhi on 12 March 1983, and issued its customary 
declaration on economic questions. These countries gathered again in Belgrade, 
together with the countries of the two superpower blocs and the few uncommitted 
ones, at the Sixth Session of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD VI) in June 1983. In Commodity Conflict: the political 
economy of international commodity negotiations, I analysed the history of 
negotiations on International Commodity Agrecments(lCAs)and alsoexamined 
how well these had fared in theiractual operation. This was published shortly after 
UNCTAD IV (Nairobi, May 1976), at which the developing countries made 
commodity problems the centrepiece of negotiation with the developed world and 
fought hard for two things: an Integrated Programme forCommodities(I PC)and 
the csiablishmeni of a Common Fund to help in financing buffer stocks. 

Seven years haveelapsed between UNCTADs IV and VI. Theseven years before 
UNCTAD IV (1969-76) were troubled times for the oil-importing developing 
countries; they had to contend with massive rises in oil prices in addition to their 
persistent commodity problems of instability in prices, declining real prices, 
shrinking markets, and ever-increasing obstacles to the export of manufactured 
goods. The success of OPFC in the early 1970s had an euphoric effect on the 
developing countries which saw visions of a New International Economic Order 
(N1 liO) for the whole world. Today, that brave new Order seems as faraway from 
becoming reality as it was in 1974. If anything, the prospects have worsened; the 
world has become more protectionist and more autarkic and the developing 
countries arc faced with in.solubic debt repayment problems, on top of their usual 

A uthor's Note: The opinions expressed in this article are personal and are not to be construed 
as representing those of the Government of India. 
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ones. Those poor countries which are not blessed with oil wealth have been pushed 
even further into the periphery of the international economic system and have 
become more vulnerable to adverse changes in the economies of the rich countries. 

If the broad picture isso dismal, the primary commodities scene is no better. The 
much heralded Resolution 93(IV), which set out the objectives and modalities of 
the IPC, has failed to achieve any significant results. The Common Fund, which 
has by now been negotiated for eight years, is not yet inexistence. In Commodity 
Conflict I wrote: 

Will the Integrated Programme succeed? Given the time, energy and political prestige that 
has already been vested in it, itcannotbeatotal failure. On the other hand, given its inherent 
weakness, it cannot hope to achieve even a fraction of its objectives. As is usual insuch cases, 
“something will happen”. But that something will only be the very minimum. The 
concessions demanded from the developed countries will not all be given... The optimistic 
hope that 1S commodity agreements will be concluded in two years (by the end of 1978) will 
not be fulfilled. In addition to the existing live, a few more might be negotiated; the US is 
> unlikely to join many new ones. Some kind of a Fund, probably with less resources, might be 
created. The impact of the Programme on the totality of the commodity problems or on the 
development problems of the poor countries is unlikely to be significant.' 

The above quotation is not given just to prove how right this author was; indeed, 
I would rather have been proved wrong and seen more ICAs concluded and a 
vigorous Common Fund established, i cite it because we have to know why the 
optimistic expectations of thedeveloping countries have remained unfulfilled. The 
first three sections of this article, therefore, analyse the events of the last seven years 
regarding ICAs, the Common Fund, and the IPC as a whole. Since compensatory 
financing is likely to be one of the major issues in UNCTAD VI, we shall consider it 
next. 

When we discuss international trade in primary commodities, we have to look 
not only at international negotiations but also at what happens in the market¬ 
place. Since UNCTAD IV, the prices of primary commodities, particularly those 
of interest todeveloping countries, have been declining. By the end of 1982, the real 
prices of most primary commodities were at their lowest level for 30 years. Though 
the prices of some (tea, tin) have started rising, there is no sign of a commodity 
boom of the Korean War or 1973-4 types. The vulnerability of the oil importing 
developing countries is such that each adverse development has repercussions on 
their economies—inflation and recession in the developed countries, disputes 
between the US and the EEC, the activities of Commodity Exchanges, and the 
oligopolistic control by a few firms on the trade in many commodities. In a later 
section on the market-place, a few illustrative examples will be cited, including the 
notorious case of the London Metal Exchange (LME) and the mysterious buyer of 
tin. 

Julius Nyerere’s words, quoted at the head of this article, summarises the 
problem developing countries face in their demand for a more equitable 
international economic order. Whether you call it a ‘new’ one, or improvements in 

' L N Rangarajan, Commodity Conflict: the political economy of International commodity 
negotiations, London. Croom Helm, 1978. 
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the *old’ one, what the poor countries need is an order which will give them a degree 
of protection from the buffeting which they get from all sides. To reduce their 
vulnerability, developing countries have toincrease their bargaining power. In the 
section on power, we will look at two aspects; the hostility and reprisals that the 
poor countries face when they actually try to do something to increase their power 
in the market-place, and some of the suggestions that have been made for 
augmenting the power of the developing countries. 

UNCTAD VI is but another conference in a process which started in the early 
1960s—a process of argument between the developed and the developing 
countries on negotiated change for a more equitable international economic 
environment. Equity in trade is now a respected concept; both Mrs Thatcher and 
President Reagan have talked of 'free trade but fair trade’. For the developing 
countries, unfaimc.ss is something inherent in the system. If the developing 
countries are tosuccecd in reducing this inequity through negotiation, they ha veto 
learn, by looking at the past, how to negotiate with the rich countries. 

International Commodity Agreements 

Ke.solution 93(IV) required the Secretary-General of UNCTAD to convene (i) 
preparatory meetings leading to international negotiations for ICAson eighteen 
commodities or commodity groups, with the injunction that these ‘should 
complete their work as soon as possible, but not later than February 1978,’ and 
then, (ii) commodity negotiating conferences which ‘should be concluded by the 
end of 1978’, We must note thatallthegovernmentsparticipatinginUNCTADlV 
agreed to the imperative ‘should’ on the time-frames for both the preparatory 
meetings and the negotiating conferences. Twenty-eight months is all that these 
governments allowed for successfully negotiating agreements on eighteen 
commodities, with pricing provisions, agreed supply management measures, 
compensatory financing, stocking, access, ctc.^ 

With apologies foragainquotingfroramyown work, 1 have todrawattention to 
the conclusions drawn from an empirical analysis of international commodity 
negotiations fur over a hundred years; 

I'hc history of attempts to negotiate and implement international commodity agreements 
leads inevitably to the following conclusions; 

(i) there are very few commodities for which it has been possible to conclude formal and 
universal agreements; 

(ii I these take a long lime to negotiate; 

(ill) once negotiated, they frequently breakdown in their operation; and, 

(iv) intermediate steps (informal arrangement, producer cooperation) have been tried, but 
their success has been patchy.' 

1'he.se conclusions, based on historical experience, are clearly inconflict with the 

- Resolutiiin V.t(IV) is reproduced in Rangarajan, ibid, pp 364-9. Authentic text in Proceedings of 
VNCT.Alr IV. Geneva: UNCTAD 
' Kungarajan, up at ., p 47. 
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wildly optimistic expectations embodied in Resolution 93(IV). That the 
governments negotiating on primary commodities continued to behave after this 
Resolution as they had always done before it is obvious by reference to any 
publication that gives importance to these problems. For example, every issue of 
South (London) or the Journal of World Trade Law (London), contains articles 
detailing the woes of commodity negotiations and IC As. I intend to highlight some 
aspects of negotiations that will illustrate the continuing validity of these 
conclusions, namely: 

— Since 1976, only one new ICA with price provisions hasbeen negotiated— 
for natural rubber; 

— Although the UNCTAD Secretariat claims that ICAsare in forceforseven 
commodities (cocoa, coffee, olive oil, natural rubber, sugar, tin, and 
wheat), the International Wheat Agreement has had no substantive 
provisions added since 1971 and the olive oil agreement is only a 
promotional one; 

— The renegotiation of the International Cocoa Agreement proved 
extremely difficult and, at one stage, the producers threatened to end it and 
divide up the buffer stock money among themselves; 

— When the Cocoa Agreement was eventually agreed, the US and the Ivory 
Coast, a major producer, refused to join it; 

— When the Sixth International Tin Agreement was negotiated, the US 
stayed out; so did a major producer, Bolivia; 

— The European Economic Community has continued to carry on a war 
against Third World sugar producers by not joining the International 
Sugar Agreement, and by continuing to dump sugar on world markets after 
heavy subsidies have been paid to its beet farmers; 

— In the negotiations on tea, exporting countries have been unable to agree on 
quotas, i.e., dividing up the market into shares; 

— The preparatory meetings on copper made no progress because there was 
no agreement on what a copper agreement should be;* 

— The major producers of bauxite and phosphates do not even want an ICA 
for their commodities! 

The few IC As with price and supply control provisions have not operated any 
better than they did in the past. The Cocoa Agreement has insufficient funds to 
operate its buffer stock effectively in order to stabilise prices. The tin buffer 
stock, with a capacity to hold 42,000 tonnes, has to contend with an excess supply 
of 65,000 tonnes and a US stockpile of70,000 tonnes overhanging it. The rubber 
buffer stock has failed to support the price, though it can hold as much as 250,000 
tonnes. The Coffee Agreement faces its usual wrangles—quarrels among 

' See S'ourA (London), October 1980, p. 65 for Sirman Widiatmo, on UNCTAD copper talks: ‘The 
US wants market transparenc> and a bufTer stock, at the most; Peru wants a buffer stock and 
supply management; Canada wants market transparency and supply management, but not export 
control; Australia wants, to start with, just market transparency'. 
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producers of different types of coffee, the problem of what should be Brazil’s 
quota and demands for bigger market shares from producers like Indonesia 
which have sharply increased their production. The Sugar Agreement has 
reduced quotas to the minimum level of 85 per cent of basic quotas but again this 
has failed to raise the market price to the agreed floor level. 

The Common Fund 

The concept of a Common Fund to support buffer stocking operations in a wide 
variety of commodities has had an extraordinary hold on the imagination of the 
developing countries. Having acquired an almost mystical belief in the efficacy of 
this instrument in solving their commodity problems, they have also made it the 
central theme in North-South negotiations. As the UNCTAD Secretariat puts it: 
'The Common Fund has widely been considered by the South as a test case for 
the willingness of the North to start implementing a new international economic 
order’.' Even before the negotiations for creating the Fund started, I had 
expressed a number of reservations about how a single mechanism could be 
expected to be a panacea for all ills.‘ 

Before UNCTAD IV, the idea of a Common Fund had been debated for fifteen 
months. After it, there were four years of‘often dramatic negotiations’—three 
preparatory meetings, five sessions of an Interim Committee, and four sessions 
of a Negotiating Conference. 1 he drama of negotiations involved highly esoteric 
concepts such as ‘fungibility’ as well as matters of exercise of power i.e., voting 
rights. What did all this frenetic activity achieve? 

At present we have no Fund but only a piece of paper—the text of an 
Agreement to create it, which was opened for signature and ratification on 1 
October, 1980. Announcing this with fanfares, the UNCTAD Secretariat hoped 
that ‘with speedy ratification the Fund may become operational by the second 
half of 1981'. Some hope! By the end of 1981, 70 countries had signed the 
agreement but only twelve had ratified it; of these only six were developing 
countries! The Fund can become operational only when at least 90 countries, 
contributing not less than two-thirds of the capital, have ratified it. Eight more 
countries have ratified since the end of 1981 and a few more might do so by the 
end of 1983. Why more developing countries which had placed such great 
emphasis on the Fund, have not ratified it in greater numbers immediately is, for 
me, a mystery. 

If and when the Fund becomes operational, it will have two ‘windows’. The 
first will have a capital of US$ 400 million, can have the resources of ICAs with 
bulTer stock funds added to it, and can also borrow from international money 
markets. How much money the Fund will actually have is anyone's guess. The 
more ICAs there are with buffer stock funds, the greater the total resources. But, 
at the moment, there are only three—tin, cocoa, and rubber. The Secretariat, 


' UNCTAD Monihly Bullelin, No. 165, September 1980. p 3. 
* Kunitarajan. op. cil. pp 302-5. 
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characteristically, is very optimistic about the Fund’s ability to borrow on the 
international markets. This assumes a willingness on the part of the North's 
banks to lend to the Fund. In today's conditions, when international banks are 
trying to limit their exposure in developing countries, their willingness to lend to 
a Fund backed only by volatile commodity stocks cannot be rated as very high. 
In any case, the Northern banks will not lend money unless the developed 
countries demonstrate a will for the Fund to be successful, something which has 
been conspicuously lacking so far. 

The ‘second window' of the Fund is to have resources of US$ 350 million, of 
which USS 70 million is to come from direct contributions from governments 
when it becomes operational. The balance (US$ 280 million) is to come from 
voluntary contributions, all of which, surprisingly, has been pledged already. 
The ‘second window’ funds are to be used to promote research into improving 
the productivity and competitiveness of primary commodities. Only when 
projects on specific commodities are approved, funds allocated, and the projects 
implemented, will it be possible to assess whether this part of the Common Fund 
can stabilise prices, arrest the decline in real prices, and increase the market share 
of developing countries—all this, of course, very much in the long-term. 

When the idea of the Fund was first mooted, it was estimated that in order for 
it to be elTcctive in stabilising prices of the major commodities, it would need to 
call upon resources of the order of US$ 18 billion. By UNCTAD IV, this was 
reduced to USS 6 billion. By UNCTAD’s own estimates, the requirements for 
just three commodities—coffee, cocoa, and copper— will be USS 3.5 billion. As 
against these requirements, the Fund will begin with only USS 400 million, 
relying on the possibility of the conclusion of ICAs in the future and borrowing in 
a hostile financial environment. 

Eight years of negotiation and mountains of paper may eventually produce a 
mouse. But the fascination with the Fund has not yet died. In a Report to the 
Trade and Development Board, written as late as November 1981, the UNCTAD 
Secretariat still calls it ‘a key element in the attainment of the objectives of the 
^ IPC’.’ While admitting that ‘the progress in the signature and ratification of the 
Common Fund has, however, been slow’, the Secretariat also proclaims that‘the 
establishment of the Common Fund must no doubt be regarded as a significant 
breakthrough in the efforts to implement the IPC’. The gap between the 
proclamation and reality is astonishing. Some, like myself, will continue to be 
sceptical about this so-called breakthrough. 

In trying to understand the politics of international commodity negotiations, 
we have to give due weight to psychological aspects such as expectations, 
aspirations and the willingness of countries to believe that something wiV/happen 
just because they want them to happen. The case for the developing countries has 
been put often, and forcibly, by Dragoslav Avramovic, who appears to be the 
originator and main advocate of the Common Fund concept. It is worth looking 


’ UNCTAD, TD/B/C. 1/223, p 1. 
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at some of the arguments put forward by him* in order to understand the faith 
which the developing countries have come to place on it. 

One argument is that, because the developing countries have limited staying 
power, they ‘as a group need and have demanded’ a Fund to cope with 
‘occasional’ surpluses. Put succinctly, the mental attitude is ‘We need it; 
therefore, we must have it’. Unfortunately, the international trade and economic 
system does not operate on the basis of providing what countries think they 
ought to have. There is a visionary element of applying internationally a 
philosophy of ‘each according to his need’. The real world is very far from this 
vision. 

A second argument is that the existence of a Common Fund will act as a 
catalyst in bringing about ICAs. This is flying in the face of historical evidence. 1 
have said enough in the previous section and in Commodity Conflict to show that 
commodity negotiations are very complex affairs and that ICAs are not so easily 
concluded. 

A third argument is that the Common Fund will give the developing countries 
a ‘breathing space’ to overcome initial shocks in commodity markets, during 
which period they will ‘organise themselves and start applying policies aimed at 
adjusting supply’. The assumption that, if only developing countries are given the 
breathing space, they wi//organise themselves to cut production to bring supply 
in line with demand, is also not supported by historical evidence. Production 
control and the allocation of market shares is notoriously the most difficult 
aspect of commodity negotiations. We need only to look at the travails of OPEC 
to sec that, in limes of over-supply, every producing member tries to maximise 
earnings by protlucing and exporting more. In the case of OPEC, it is not even 
liick of financial muscle that prevents viable sharing of production. The reasons 
lie elsewhere—the existence of producers outside the organisation, indiscipline 
within the organisation, national needs as perceived by each member, political 
antagonisms, and the irreconcilability of perceptions regarding ‘fair’ shares. 
When market shares are affected, even developed countries ‘fight dirty’ among 
themselves—witness the war on subsidies between the US and the EEC on selling 
wheat Hour to Egypt.'' 

1 must allude to another of Avramovic’s arguments. Of the four reasons given 
by him for insisting that the prices of export primary products obtained by 
developing countries ‘should’ be improved, one is that low export prices are the 
cause of low wages for plantation workers or miners in the poor countries. ‘The 
prevailing terms of trade which give rise to,.. enormous differences of incomes 
are fundamentally inequitable.’ This argument, appealing to the emotions, 

' ()l ihc iriiiny puhlicatioas ut and interviews with Avramovic, the fullowing two arc examples: 
■fommon l-und: why and of what kind?’. Journal of World Trade Law (London), September/ 
October, 1^78, pp 37.S-408; 'Common Fund: Formula for Survival', South (London), October 
1980, pp .S9-6J. 

" Other examples are: tea negotiations (traditional producers such as India and Sri Lanka against 
new producer Kenya); colTce negotiations (expanding producer Indonesia against other 
producers): sugar (FliC. having carved out a market by dumping, refusing to relinquish it). 
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confuses unit value returns from exports with internal income distribution. There 
is no guarantee that if tea export prices improve, this will automatically be 
translated into higher wages for plantation workers or, if copper prices go up, 
that miners in Zambia or Chile will benefit immediately and proportionately. 
There are many in between—governments, exporting companies, transporters— 
who will take their cut first. A recent study on rural development in India by 
Gilbert Etienne shows that, while the fruits of development do percolate to the 
lowest economic stratum of society, wages improve only in those areas where 
there are alternative sources of employment available."* This is a function of 
general economic development of not even the whole country, but of a region or 
sub-region. 

The faith of the developing countries in the Common Fund and the IPC is thus 
seen to be a mixture of visionary idealism, some wishful thinking, and a curious 
belief in the altruistic goodness of the developed countries. The expectations of 
the developing countries also have something to do with the success of OPEC, 
and the clarion call for a new international economic order first raised in the 
Sixth Special Session of the United Nations in September 1974. There was a belief 
that the oil producing countries, themselves part of the developing world, would 
use their new-found financial muscle to change the international economic order. 
In the event, the oil producers found that, politically and economically, they had 
more in common with the rich North, in whose banks their surpluses were 
deposited and from whom OPEC countries imported manufactures and arms. 

What Happened to the IPC? 

We must recall that the IPC, when first conceived, did not consist solely of ICAs 
and the Common Fund. It had three other mutually supporting elements— 
multilateral commitments in trade, compensatory financing, and the expansion 
of processing in developing countries. Unfortunately, between its conception and 
Resolution 93(1 V), the IPC was reduced to just two elements and was then turned 
into a ‘test case’ for the introduction of the NIEO." The oil producers were 
successful in turning a package of economic measures in primary commodities 
into a political and ideological weapon, while retaining the support of the oil¬ 
importing developing countries. 

By UNCTAD V in Manila, nothing much had happened, even on the two 
minimalised issues. The disillusionment that resulted made the developing 
countries realise, according to Joekes and Kirkpatrick, that 
ihe optimism expressed at UNCTAD IV ... was misplaced ... The preoccupation ofihe 
poor countries at UNCTAD IV and subsequent negotiations on the Common Fund and 
commodity agreements, had diverted attention away from the more fundamental issues of 
protectionism, structural adjustment, and the reform of the international monetary 


(iilbert Etienne, India’s Changing Rural Scene. Delhi: Oxford University Press, I9K2. 

" The evolution of the Integrated Programme from conception to Resolution 9.1(1 V) is traced in 
Rangarajan op. cit. pp 294-9. 
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system ... The discussions in Manila reflected a shift in attention towards the other 
elements of the 1 PC ^ 

A further shock was in store for the poor countries. The first Tokyo Round 
meeting of GATT in 1973 avowed that two of its objectives were ‘to secure 
additional benefits for the international trade of developing countries’ and ‘to 
take into account the specific trade problems of the developing countries’. By the 
time the Tokyo Round ended (in November 1979) in a series of agreements and 
codes of conduct, the results fell far short of these objectives. This was admitted 
by the Director-General of GATT who wrote in his Report: 

As Cor tarifCs facing developing countries, the average Most Favoured Nation (MFN) 
reduction on industrial products were less deep than the overall cut,.. This reflects the 
fact that the products to which the tariff cutting formula was nut applied are relatively 
more important in exports from developing countries ... The major industrial sectors of 
export interest to developing countries were textiles, metals, electric machinery, footwear 
and travel goods and wood. Taken together these five sectors accounted for over two- 
thirds of imports of processed goods from developing countries ... The post-MFN tariffs 
remain quite high fur textiles, clothing, footwear and travel goods ...” 

So much fur the hope that structural adjustment would be promoted and that the 
processing of primary products in the developing countries would be encour¬ 
aged. 

The .situation was to grow still worse. When the Third Multi-Fibre Agreement 
(MI A) was being negotiated, the developed countries, particularly the EEC, 
brought every pressure on the poor countries, to make the MFA more restrictive. 
Let us not forget that the original objective of the MFA was to provide for an 
orderly increase in the textiles and garments exports of developing countries, in 
order to give time to the declining industries in the North to ‘adjust’. No one can 
deny that the ability of the poor countries to export textiles and garments is their 
inherent competitiveness and that the shift of production fully satisfies the ‘law of 
comparative advantage’ which the leaders and economists of the West often 
proclaim as if it was some kind of canon law. By the time the third MFA was 
signed at the end of 1981, the idea of structural adjustment had all but 
disappeared. Since then, the EEC has had a whale of a time blackmailing textile 
and garment-exporting countries and playing one against another by offering 
higher quotas to some (c.g., Thailand) if they will break ranks. 

While events outside UNCTAD, in GATT (both the Tokyo Round and MFA 
negotiations), were undermining two of the principal elements of the IPC, 
UNC TAD was beavering away carrying out studies on processing of primary 
commodities and the improvement of the position of the poor countries in their 
marketing and distribution.” By the end of 1983, UNCTAD hopes to have 
finished the studies for all eighteen commodities. However, ‘none of these studies 
(so far made) has yet been considered by the intergovernmental machinery ... 

'' This. uiidiithcrqiiiUaluins in (hisarliclctroin S.I(icl(csundCH Kirkpatrick are from The Results 

lit t INC I AD V. Journal of tt'wrW Trade l.aw (London) November/Decetnber 1979, pp 535-49. 
'' QATI', The Tok vo Round of Mullilaleral Trade Negouatiom: Supplemrnlary Report by the Director- 

General: the section on ' rariirs ^•aclnl! Devetoping t'ounlries’, pp 36-41. 

Resolulion I24(V) of UNt' t AD V. 
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and no substantial intergovernmental consideration has been given As 
usual, the developed countries do not mind if reams of paper are produced in the 
form of studies as long as no action is taken. 

At this point, we note the sad demise of the Ad Hoc Intergovernmental 
Committee for the IPC. This was constituted after UNCTAD IV in order to 
ensure that the time-bound programme was implemented by the end of 1978. The 
Intergovernmental Committee held its last session in October 1980 and was 
interred in the Committee on Commodities, the regular organ. Ceasing to be a 
special programme, the IPC was quietly buried in the normal work of UNCTAD. 
This was premeditated killing, since the developed countries had insisted, in 
UNCTAD V, on the Committee's demise. We must also remember that a 
similar event had occurred earlier. ICICA (the Interim Co-ordinating Committee 
for Commodity Agreements) which had been formed after the Havana Charter, 
withered away and died. History does repeat itself, often rather monotonously, 
,in commodity negotiations. 

Compensatory Financing 

Of the five elements of the IPC, the issue of compensatory financing may become 
another standard-bearer issue at UNCTAD VI. The basic principle of all such 
schemes is to provide funds to countries experiencing unexpected shortfalls in 
their earnings from the export of primary commodities, usually as a loan to be 
repaid when export earnings improve. Two such schemes have been tried so far. 
The IMF has had, since 1963, a Compensatory Financing Facility (CFF) open to 
all its members, both developed and developing, and the European Community 
has operated a more limited one (STABEX) for the African, Pacific and 
Caribbean (ACP) countries since the first Lome Convention. 

At first the IMF scheme was very restrictive, because the conditions were quite 
stringent. In the first twelve years, the Fund had disbursed only US$ 1.25 billion. 
In 1975, the rules were liberalised allowing members to draw up to 50 per cent 
(raised from 25 per cent) of their quota in any one year, provided that total 
outstandings were less than 75 per cent of quota (raised from 50 per cent). The 
liberalisation has had the effect of making more money available. Since 1977, the 
total amount out.standing under the CFF has continuously exceeded US$ 4 
billion. Spread over a hundred countries, this may not seem a great deal but it is 
not inconsiderable. It compares favourably with the US$ 3 billion or so which the 
Common Fund may hope to have to support buffer stocking operations."' 

Notwithstanding the liberalisation, thedcvelopingcountriesarc not happy with 
the IMF scheme. Their criticisms, as reflected in an UNCTAD Report, have been 
summarised by Jockes and Kirkpatrick as follows; 

" UNCTAD. TD/B/WP/17, p 13. 

'* The capital base of the Common Fund is 400 million dollars; if the resources of the ICAs with 
buffer stock mechanisms arc added, the total might come to one billion dollars; on UNCTAD’s 
own optimistic assumptions of debt to capital ratio of 1:2, anotber 2 billion may be borrowed 
making a total of USS 3 billion. 
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It is argued that the quuta-linked limits on drawings has meant that LDCs’ actual 
drawings have been much less than the agreed level of shortt'all, that the balance-of- 
paymcnts deficit condition does not allow for the costs incurred by shortfalls in specific 
sectors, that the calculation of shortfalls makes no allowance for changes in the 
purchasing power of exports, and that the repayment conditions take no account of a 
longer-run decline in export earnings or balance-of-payments problems. ” 

It is a valid criticism to say that linking drawings to quotas (i.e., the relative 
power of a country in the world economy) and to balance-of-payments deficit 
(which may be less than shortfalls from primary commodity exports, having been 
reduced by totally unrelated earnings like remittances from workers abroad) 
often produces compensations less than the agreed shortfalls. This is like a doctor 
prescribing a smaller dose of medicine than he considers to be the right dosage. 
But, linking drawings to quotas and to balance-of-payments difficulties are 
lundamental to the Articles of Agreement of the IMF. Unless the developed 
countries agree to change the whole concept of the IMF, 1 do not see how these 
criticisms can be met by appropriate liberalisation. The other complaints seem to' 
ask for a totally different kind of CFF. ‘Allowing for changes in the purchasing 
power of exports’ is only another way of introducing the concept of indexation of 
earnings from primary commodity exports; this is a non-starter. ‘Longer-run 
decline in export earnings’ may have many causes and cannot be cured by a 
compensatory facility. ‘Balance-of-payments problems’ is too vast a subject and 
much has been said, and will continue to be said, about the IMF’s attitude to 
developing countries with such problems. 

A more interesting criticism is that the C’FF, intended to stabilise export 
earnings, does no such thing! Finger and Derosa say that the effect of CFF 
transactions on export instability was ‘very slight... sometimes they increased 
export instability’.'" 1 he reason, according to these authors, is: .. forecasting 
techniques were wrong half the times they signalled just the existence of a 
shortfall ... the present state of the forecasting art, not the limit on drawings, is 
the explanation for the CFF’s failure to stabilise export receipts’. 

The failure of the CFF to reduce instability need not worry us. Finger and 
Derosa point out that: 

The function of the C'I 'F is to incrca.se the amounts which countries may borrow from the 
IMI- . . the CM' expands the country’s overall borrowing limit by half(from 200 percent 
to .UM) per cent of quota) and trebles the country’s reserve, or unconditional drawing, 
tranche (from 2.') per cent to 75 per cent ol quota) ... By creating the CFF, sutTicient 
administrative complication is provided so that the IMF' can lend additional amounts to 
coiinirie.s which are, by general IMF standard.;, deserving, and yet do so without 
encountering the political problems which would be encountered if this increased lending 
were provided for directly. 

Conversely, administrative complication and bureaucratic rigidity are the 
criticisms levelled against STABliX, the export earnings stabilisation scheme of 

‘ .IiK'kes and Kirpatnck, op. at. 

.1 M l inger and Dean A Derosa, ‘The Compensatory Financing Facility and Export Inslability', 

Journal of World Trade Law (London), January/February 1980, pp 14-22. 
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the Community for the AC P countries. The scheme is quite complex. It covers only 
a specified list of commodities and to be eligible for compensation a country has to 
satisfy a ‘dependency’ criterion and a threshold condition.” 

STABEX has a number of features of benefit to developing countries, 
particularly in its treatment of the Least Developed. Its main drawback is that its 
resources are limited. Lomi I had a total of 37S million units of account 
(EUA)—approximately lISS 477 million—available for the five years of Its life. 
This was found adequate in practice and, at the end of the period, 5.9 million 
EUA remained unspent. In Lom6 II, the resources were raised to 550 million 
EUA for five years. But, even in the first year{1980), the claims for compensation 
totalled more than the 110 million EUA available. How the money was to be 
divided was left, more or less, to the ACP countries and this caused a great deal of 
controversy among them. Eventually, the Least Developed Countries got a little 
over 60 per cent of their claims while the others took a little less than half. The 
principle of more favourable treatment forthe Least Developed was maintained. 
Similar reductions had to be made in subsequent years also. With its ceiling on 
resources, the scheme is clearly unable to cope, when there is a commodity crisis 
affecting a large number of commodities and countries. This was, of course, 
predictable; an earlier analysis of mine led to the conclusion that a fund designed 
to support producers’ incomes can work only when it is an open-ended tax on the 
consumers. 

Another criticism of STABEX was that it was predominantly concerned with 
agricultural products with only one mineral (iron ore) included in it. Since a 
number of ACP countries were highly dependent on exports such as copper and 
bauxite, a demand arose for the inclusion of minerals in the revised scheme of 
Lom6 II. The Community did not accede but instead a new scheme, SYSMIN (a 
mechanism designed to protect mineral producers against sudden and sharp 
losses in revenue), has come into being. This does not compensate for shortfalls 
in export earnings by cash which the recipient country could use as it wished but 
provides loans at very low interest from the European Development Bank for 
^ projects which would directly be related to the mineral in question. The 
dependency (15 per cent) and threshold (10 per cent) conditions arc also higher 
than in STABEX. Total resources available over 5 years are 370 million EUA. 
The scheme appears to have been designed more with a view to guaranteeing 
supplies of minerals to the Community countries than as a compensatory facility. 
Since the loans are tied to specific projects, it is too early to judge whether 
SYSMIN will have any impact in evening out export earnings fluctuations. 
The number of commoilitic! covered under Lomi I was 34, later increased to 44 under Lomi II. 
‘Dependence' was defined in Lome I as a product accounting for at least 1.5 per cent of the total 
export earnings of the country (reduced to 6.5 per cent in Lome II). The threshold below which 
shortfalls were not considered for compensation was a fall of at least 7.3 per cent, compared to 
average earnings in the previous 4 years (also reduced to 6.5 per cent in Lome II). The two 
conditions were relaxed for Least Developed Countries to 2.5 per cent in both conventions; the 
Least Developed Countries had their compensation as a grant. Other countries had to repay the 
low interest-bearing loans—in the first year when earnings improved (Lome I), later in five years 
(Lom6 II). 
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The proposals for a compensatory financing facility under UNCTAD have to 
be judged in the light of the past experience of such schemes. One thing is clear; as 
in the case of the Common Fund, the resource requirements have already been 
whittled down. UNCTAD studies started with grandiose ideas of compensating 
for shortfalls (in the decade 1981-90) by a bank with paid-up capital of the order 
of US$ 44 billion at the minimum and loans of at least US$ 135 million. The latest 
proposal is for a fund of USS 10 billion, with a paid-up capital of US$ I billion, 
said to be enough to compensate just 10 per cent of the total estimated shortfall. 
The developed countries will, of course, oppose any proposal to create a new 
fund which would compete with the IMF, where they can control things with 
their preponderant voting power. We must expect, as before, that something 
quite insubstantial will emerge after years of ‘often dramatic’ negotiations. 

1'hc Market-place 

The economic context in which international commodity negotiations take place 
has not changed very much between UNCTADs IV and VI. The share of the 
developed countries in total world exports continues to be around two-thirds and 
that of the centrally planned economics around 9 per cent. The oil-importing 
developing countries account for about II per cent. The share of oil-exporting 
countries is around 1.1 per cent, though this may go down somewhat in the near 
future due to the fall in oil prices. A more useful indicator of the power-base of 
the oil-importing developing countries is their net trade balance. In 1979, these 
countries earned a surplus of USS 35.8 billion from their trade in commodities; 
however, they had a net deficit of USS 8.3.3 billion in trade in manufactures on 
lopofa deficit of U.SS 19.1 billion on importing fuels, mainly oil. Even if oil prices 
tall, the oil-importing developing countries will have to find massive resources 
for fuel, for impoit of capital goods for development, and for the servicing of 
their debts. Increasing earnings from the export of primary commodities will 
continue to be crucial for their survival. 

I he liill in the real prices of commodities is blamed on recession in the 
developed countries. The implication is that, when these economies start 
growing, the prices of commodities will also move up and this argument can be 
used by the North as an excuse for not doing anything. This rosy vision may not 
come to pass. Inmanycommodities, there are large overhangingsurpluses which 
will take many years of sharply increased consumption to dissipate. The spectre 
ol US stockpiles ready to be unleashed on to the market will haunt others. New 
and expanding producers will continue to threaten the market shares of existing 
producers. Instability in commodity prices will continue and violent fluctuations 
cannot be avoided. 

There arc other dangers looming also. A fight is brewing between the US and 
the F.FC' on agricultural exports of which the subsidy war over exports of wheat 
flour to ligypt may just be the beginning. Whenever the giants fight over markets, 
the developing countries suffer. An example is the complaint lodged by the 
United States in GATT against the EEC’s preferential arrangements with the 
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Mediterranean countries (particularly the Maghreb) on what the US considers to 
be a loss of its ‘legitimate’ market share for citrus products. An EEC official is 
said to have commented that ‘I cannot guarantee that the EEC countries will run 
the risk of antagonising the American administration because of a few oranges'. 
When exports of corn gluten feed from the US rose rapidly (from 300,000 tonnes 
in 1973 to 3 million tonnes in 1982), the EEC, in order to protect its producers of 
grains and fodder, asked Thailand to reduce its manioc exports! Under the MFA, 
developing countries' exports are cut back while Italy increases its garment 
exports. When Spain joins the EEC, the Mediterranean developing country 
exporters of olive oil and wine will pay the price. 

The prices of primary commodities have always been manipulated by 
individuals, transnational corporations (TNCs), or small oligopolies in the 
exchanges for their own benefit. The case of the Hunt brothers attempting to 
corner the silver market and coming a cropper is well known. The banks, which 
daily preach prudence and integrity to the poorcountries, were eager to rustle up 
800 million dollars in a few days in order to save a.speculator from his own greed. 
A more interesting case of a small, secretive oligopoly changing the rules of the 
game against the interc.sts of developing countries is that of the London Metal 
Exchange (LME) and the ‘mystery tin buyer’.^' 

The buyer started buying tin, in both cash and forward markets, in June 1981 
as a legitimate support operation intended to strengthen prices before the 
negotiations in the International Tin Agreement. When these talks failed, the 
buyer started buying forward tin in October 1981. The following month, the US 
announced its intention to sell General Services Administration (GSA) stockpile 
tin on the international market. The gap between spot prices and forward prices 
began to widen, but the buyer continued to buy forward tin. Dealers on the LME 
happily sold forward tin, bought cheaper cash tin, and waited to reap a tidy profit 
three months later. Towards the end of November, the buyer switched tactics and 
started buying cash tin, upon which cash prices began to move up. LME dealers 
sold cash tin also, taking a quick profit but leaving themselves short on their 
futures sales. They hoped that cash prices would fall because of GSA sales and 
because they thought that the buyer would not have the strength to carry on 
buying. Cash prices continued to rise, dealers who had sold tin forward could not 
buy the metal without incurring losses, and the settlement days of 25 and 26 
February loomed ahead. The so-called ‘rules’ of the LME then were that if tin 
was not delivered as per contract a penalty of £300 per tonne per day had to be 
paid to the buyer. At this point, the LME suddenly changed its ‘rules’ and limited 
the penalty to £120 per tonne per day. The buyer who had played the game 
strictly according to the rules set by the exchange was paid much less than was his 
due. The punishment was clearly because a Third World buyer had dared to be 
cleverer than the oligopoly and had beaten it at its own game of market 
manipulation. 

See 'Squeezing the Citrus Trade', .YourA (t.ondon). November 1982, pp 73-4. 

■' For details of why the I.ME is a 'small, secretive oligopoly', see 'Third World Producers Absent 

from LME', Somh (London), June 1981, pp 80-2. 
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The LME emerged from this incident with its reputation tarnished and its 
credibility undermined. The idea that commodity exchanges are operated by 
‘gentlemen’ who have impeccable codes of conduct is just a myth. The theory, 
touted by the developed countries, that exchanges and speculative trading help to 
stabilise prices by hedging, is, at best, a small part of the whole story. So long as 
there is no transparency in the operation of these exchanges, so long as a few 
TNCs control them, so long as the producers do not have a voice in their running, 
the poor developing countries will continue to be victims of manipulators, 
speculators, and greedy men. 

Apart from secretive exchanges, the oligopolistic control of the market for 
many commodities is a permanent feature. The marketing and distribution of 
bananas continues to be controlled by three TNCs, which pay only 12 cents in 
every dollar of the retail price to the grower. Seven large corporations together 
effectively control each stage of tobacco manufacture, nearly 90 per cent of leaf 
tobacco exports are under the control of six TNCs. Fifteen large European or 
American traders control the international trade in cotton. There arc only half a 
dozen companies which control the distribution of cocoa and cocoa products. 
I'hree major traders control world trade in grain, particularly wheat. One could 
extend this list. The structure of the markets in many commodities is such that the 
percentage share of money received by developing countries—in relation to the 
reta il price in developed countries—has been steadily declining and will continue 
to do so. 

Power and Primary Commodities 

The power of the developed countries in the international economic order and 
the power of TNCs and commodity exchanges are symbiotically related. The 
companies and exchanges derive their power from the economic strength of their 
parent countries and in turn contribute to further strengthening the countries’ 
power. 11 would be naive on the part of the developing countries to expect that the 
governments of the rich nations will acquiesce in a reduction of their power or 
that of their surrogates—the banks, the exchanges, and the TNCs. They will fight 
around the negotiating table and in the market place in order to retain that 
power. 

The case of some Latin American producers uniting to defend the price of 
coffee provides some useful lessons. Cooperative defence of coffee started with 
the Bogota group; this was informal and unstructured but had financial 
resources actively to intervene in the market. It advertised neither its existence 
nor its market operations and was able, with its .selective and well-timed 
activities, to counter buyer-oriented speculative activity. It also made an overall 
profit, though it could not have made a profit on every deal. The success of the 
Bogota group prompted the producers to convert it into Pancaft, with a 
formalised company structure. This proved its undoing. The attendant publicity 
frightened buying interests and the New York Coffee Exchange struck back by 
raising the margin on future contracts. Pancafe’s activities were closely watched 
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and buyers and speculators were able to combine together to defeat its objectives. 
Though Pancafe was unsuccessful, a fear remained in the minds of the consuming 
countries. Hence, they insisted on Pancaf^ being wound up as a precondition for 
their participation in negotiating the renewal of the International Coffee 
Agreement. Formalisation, publicity, and providing buyers with an identifiable 
target are given by Andris Federman as the reasons for Pancafe’s failure; 
‘Guerillas should not turn into regular armies unless they are sure that they can 
hold their ground’.^^ 

Another example of rich country interests punishing producer cooperation is 
found in bauxite and aluminium. Four international companies, all vertically 
integrated, control the market in bauxite, alumina and aluminium; neither 
bauxite nor alumina is openly traded and only aluminium has a published price. 
By transfer pricing methods, the price of bauxite is manipulated to suit the 
interests of the TNCs. Jamaica tried to correct this by introducing, in 1975, an 
export tax as a percentage (7.5 per cent) of the world price of aluminium. The 
companies retaliated by cutting back production, refusing to participate in 
building a smelter, and vilifying the then Prime Minister, Michael Manley, as a 
‘Cuban-style Marxist'. Relations between the producers’ association (the 
International Bauxite Association (IBA), of which Jamaica was an active 
member) and the aluminium companies became strained. Not that IBA was in 
any sense a cartel; it had no intention, with Australia as a member, of fixing 
prices. Exchange of information and discussing a range of prices as a guideline 
was all that was attempted. Only towards the end of 1980 did the companies get 
together with the IBA; even then they demonstrated their power by compelling 
IBA to withdraw a paper it had prepared on future supply links. 

A more successful example of a developing country gaining some control over 
the production and marketing of an important export product is provided by the 
purcha.se of the Guthrie Corporation. A state-owned unit trust in Malaysia, 
where Guthrie had extensive plantation interests, bought the shares of the 
company on the London Stock Exchange in a well-planned and well-timed 
move. This was not a nationalisation, not a confiscation but a straightforward 
purchase of a controlling stake. Even so, it raised howls of protest and 
investigations by the Exchange—but only because control had shifted to a 
producing country and a developing one at that. Had Guthrie been taken over by 
an American multinational nobody would have batted an eyelid. 

Many and varied tactics arc employed to reduce the bargaining power of the 
developing countries. When the Second International Cocoa Agreement was to 
be negotiated, the consuming countries insisted that the accumulated buffer 
stock funds of the first one should not be divided up among the producers. 
Creating alternative sources of supply is another tactic. Aluminium companies 
tempt Brazil with smelters, EEC aid is provided to Sudan to start growing tea, 
and synthetics can always be promoted at the expense of the natural products 
produced in developing countries. 

•’ Set Andris Federman. South (London), November 1980, p 63. 
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The rich countries add to their collective power by effective coordination 
among themselves, particularly when they are confronted with demands for 
changes from the poor nations. They have (in the OECD) their own institution, 
they meet effectively and periodically in economic summits, they pool their 
information, and they present a united front by simply adopting the posture of 
the least accommixiating among them. 

Though the collective power of the rich countries is great, developing countries 
should note, and take advantage of, shifts of power within the developed group. 
The main change is the steady and continuous decline, since 1945, in the power of 
the United States and the emergence of other centres such as the European 
Economic Community and Japan. US power is declining in trade in primary 
commodities also. While the US is still the most important exporter of food, it 
can no longer dictate terms. Proof of this is that when the US put a limit on 
exports of grain to the USSR, the Soviet Union was able to obtain its 
requirements from elsewhere. The United States was eventually compelled to 
offer to .sell any amount of grain to Russia. The US share of the market in coarse 
grains has fallen Irom 71 per cent to 59 per cent in two years, and that in wheat 
has nearly halved. The US is now concerned about the decline in its share of the 
market in cotton, soya bean meal and oil, rice and poultry. The general decline in 
US market power is relevant to the negotiating tactics of the developing countries 
and will be referred to in the next section. 

What power do the developing countries have in the international trade in 
primary commodities? On their own, the oil importing developing countrie.s now 
hold about 25 per cent of the commodities market—a steady decline from 50 per 
cent in 1950. If we add the power of the oil exporting countries, the share of the 
developing world, in commodities and fuel, is 25 per cent of total world trade. If 
the two groups can act cohesively, their combined power will be adequate to 
prevent further deterioration and possibly bring about some desirable changes. 
How f.nr the oil exporters will go in supporting other developing countries in 
economic matters will remain a crucial question. Currently, the degree of support 
appears to be confined to a few political questions. 

How can developing countries add to their power? Jan Pronk says that 

■ Inci easing the power base of the developing countries would also imply that they 
have a common view on the strategy for ncgotialions, common negotiating 
tactics and negotiating institutions. They should also pay much more attention 
than they do now to economic cooperation among themselves on mutual 
enterprises, mutual resources and mutual energy policies and even about a 
common currency (I could envisage here a common currency)’.” 

Pronk’s thesis has three distinct elements. The first about common strategy 
and tactics implies a degree of cohesion similar to that of the developed countries. 
As the world is today, this is unrcalisable. There are loo many developing 
countries; they vary in size from a few thousand to a few hundred million; their 

■ ' Interview with Jan Pinnk, ‘How ui toughen the talking', Soulh (London), November 1980, pp 12- 

l.t. 
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political and economic systems and their perceptions vary widely; many have an 
acute dependence on the North for military support, economic aid, and 
technology transfer and TNCs can make or break quite a few of them. The third 
suggestion about coordinated energy, fiscal and monetary policies is also 
impracticable except in a few cases like Senegambia or ASEAN. 

Improving economic cooperation among the countries of the South is now 
recognised by them as an important element; the Seventh Non-Aligned Summit 
laid special stress on this aspect. Some events in the commodities field show that 
such cooperation can be used with good effect in negotiations. In the 
negotiations for the International Tin Agreement, the threat of the producers to 
form an association of their own acted as a catalyst in bringing the consuming 
developed countries nearer an agreement. Similarly, natural rubber producing 
countries, which had formed an Association of their own in 1976, were able to 
threaten the possibility of cooperative producer action in order to get an 

Ik International Natural Rubber Agreement. Though there is less political cohesion 
in the Council of Copper Producing Countries, even CIPEC agreed, at its last 
Lima meeting, on establishing a high-level group to study the possibilities of 
collective action. Eighteen cotton producers from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have formed the Izmir group. The Union of Banana Exporting 
Countries has decided to form a multinational trading corporation for bananas, 
called Comunbana. Brazilian banks have helped the Cocoa Agreement by 
providing loans to the buffer stock and Brazil also offered its processing and 
sorting facilities to West African cocoa producers. While there will always be 
difficulties in forging new trade and economic links, many possibilities do exist. 
Metals trade could be diverted from the LME by producers such as Zambia 
entering into long-term contracts with importers such as India. Where there arc 
few producers (e.g., India, Banglade.sh and Thailand in jute) coordinated policies 
can be established more easily than in commodities with many producers in 
different continents. What is needed is a conscious and directed search for new 
links that would benefit the participants. 

i 

On Negotiating with Developed Countries 

Since 1964, there have been six UNCTAD Conferences as well as annual and 
Special se.ssions of the United Nations General Assembly devoted to problems of 
development. In many of these meetings, the developed countries have accepted 
the validity of the following propositions: (i) the global economy is inter¬ 
dependent; (ii) the development of the South is necessary for the prosperity of 
both North and South; (iii) concrete action by the North is required in many 
fields; and, (iv) trade in primary commodities is a very important area where the 
need for action is urgent. Set against the work of twenty years, the few 
achievements such as the General Scheme of Preferences or STABEX look very 
meagre. The setbacks (aid weariness, increased protectionism) have been more in 
evidence. Even accepting that the developed countries do not want a 

i restructuring of the international economic order, hate anything called global 
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negotiations, and will have nothing to do with the NIEO, the gap between 
acknowledgement of the need for action and actual performance is striking. An 
understanding of how the developed world negotiates is essential if the 
developing countries are to avoid repeating the experience of having their hopes 
raised high only to feel bitter and disappointed when these are not realised. 

The strategy of the developed countries consists of three elements: (i) the 
tactics of not starting negotiations and, if begun, prolonging them by a variety of 
means, in order to delay action; (ii) the objective of using negotiations to reduce 
the scope of the action that needs to be taken; and, (iii) fighting vigorously in 
other areas; particularly in the market place, to neutralise any bargaining power 
that the developing countries might have acquired. The third aspect was dealt 
with in the previous section. For their part, the developing countries seem 
incapable of translating their political unity into effective economic action. Since 
the ca.se of the US i.s unique in many respects, we will also refer to that country’s 
negotiating tactics and suggest a way of dealing with it in the future. 

7 he developed world uses a number of techniques for delaying agreements. 
1 he rejection of global negotiations through the device of talking about ‘the 
independent competence of international institutions’ and ‘the appropriate 
forum for each subject' is one example. Calling for studies, and yet more studies. 
Is another tactic which has been used with devastating effect in the commodities 
Held. In UNCT AD V, the developing countries wanted commitments to action in 
promoting processing of commodities and increasing their role in marketing and 
distribution. What they got was a‘consensus’ resolution on research activities by 
the UNC l AD Secretariat. On protectionism, the South called for, at least, a 
standstill; what they got was a ‘decision’ to keep protectionism under ‘review’, 
rite classic example is the blithe insouciance with which the developed countries 
agreed, in UNC'TAD IV, to a strict time-frame for concluding ICAs, knowing 
lull well that they would take every step to ensure that this did not happen. 1 do 
not understand why the developing countries agree to studies and reviews as a 
substitute for action. Is it so important to have a ’consensus’ even when it means 
nothing? Why not acknowledge failure to agree and disperse without passing a 
resolution? 

A common device u.sed to delay action is irrelevant excursions into abstract 
theory. The developed world can produce any number of tame economists to 
‘prove’ that there has been no deterioration in the terms of trade of developing 
countries; but the coffee producer who has to export ever-increasing bags of 
coffee to buy a ton of steel, knows it is not so. The developed countries talk about 
a trend of ‘long-term equilibrium of market prices for primary commodities’; I 
have yet to hear an economist talk about the long-term equilibrium price of steel, 
cars, or ships. Brazil has often been attacked (as if a crime had been committed) 
for supplying cocoa or coffee beans to its own processing industry at prices lower 
than the export prices. If an importing country can impose a higher tariff on 
imports of processed goods compared to the primary product, why should an 
exporting country not levy a higher export tax on the primary product compared 
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to the processed form? A higher export tax on the raw product and a higher 
import duty on the processed form are just mirror-images of each other. I have 
earlier referred to the issue of fungibility in the Common Fund negotiations 
‘which was such a controversial point right to the end’. Of course it was; because 
the developed countries made it so and the developing countries fell into the trap 
of discussing a concept which, even today, is only of academic interest. We have 
no Fund, no new buffer stocks arc being supported, and we arc far from the 
hypothetical case of an ICA defaulting and calling on governments for a bail-out. 
The lesson for the developing countries is that they should not allow themselves 
to be sidetracked into academic controversies. 

There is no need to elaborate on the point that the purpose of these tactics of 
the developed countries is to emasculate every financial proposal to the point 
that it becomes ineffective. The Common Fund has come down from US$ 18 
billion, to 6 billion, then to 3 billion, and ends up with a theoretical capital base of 
^ just 400 million dollars. The same thing will no doubt happen in UNCTAD VI to 
the compensatory financing concept. No buffer stock is ever made strong enough 
to cope with the actual needs of stabilisation. Indeed, this raises the fundamental 
question of whether the developed countries really want to stabilise primary 
commodity prices. It seems to me that they are willing to pay the higher prices of 
the infrequent commodity booms (just two since 1945—the Korean War boom 
and that of 1973-4) so long as they can pay lower prices the rest of the time. The 
developed countries have double standards when it comes to financing. A loan of 
one billion dollars to racist South Africa goes through the IMF ‘on the nod', but 
every proposal involving finance for the poor countries takes years to negotiate 
and is eventually reduced to a pittance. If the developing countries understood 
the political priorities of the rich countries, they would save themselves a great 
deal of disappointment. 

In one sense, the negotiating tactics of the United States differ significantly 
from those of the other developed countries. The US negotiates as strenuously as 
others to extract maximum concessions but, unlike others, does not join the 
< agreement hammered out! The best-known case is one which has some relevance 
to primary commodities. In the last days of the Final Session of the Law of the 
Sea Conference (which had then been under negotiation for over ten years) the 
US had many amendments accepted and then announced that it would not 
accede to the Convention. It is widely regarded that there was no need for the 
developing countries to make these last-minute concessions which had no effect 
whatever on the US decision to refuse to be a party. In the negotiations for the 
Sixth Tin Agreement, concessions were made to the US to the extent that the 
support of a major producer, Bolivia, was lost. Hardly was the ink dry on the 
draft, when the US announced that it would not become a member. The same 
tactics were also applied to the Cocoa Agreement. In short, the United States 
emasculates every agreement during negotiation (even in those where it has only 
a very limited economic interest) and then ducks its obligation. This is exercise of 
. power without acceptance of responsibility. 
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How should the poor countries tackle the US? Obviously, the US cannot be 
ignored. It is still an important, though declining, economic power. In addition, 
the US has the power to disrupt markets in many commodities, especially those 
in which it holds a substantial stockpile. An interesting fact is that the US has 
really no international policy in trade in primary commodities that is not just a 
reflection of its domestic concerns (e.g., grains, sugar cane and beet, soya, 
copper, etc). It may have an international financial policy because of the primacy 
of the dollar but its international trade policy is only a consequence of conflicting 
domestic interests. So, recognising US interests means taking advantage of those 
domestic lobbies whose interests may parallel those of the developing countries. 
It does not mean that every amendment proposed by the US should be debated, 
let alone accepted. Many in the US arc fond of advocating a policy of ‘benign 
neglect’ towards the very poor countries. I suggest a similar policy of ‘benign 
neglect' towards the US in commodity negotiations. To translate this into 
practical terms, I suggest that the developing countries should not accept any 
amendment proposed by the US—proposed amendments in commodity 
negotiations, unless these are backed by prior Congressional assurance that the 
US will .join any agreement that may eventually be reached. 

The developing countries are not without fault in their approach to 
commodity negotiations. 1 hey are usually ill-prepared with information and 
without well-thought out approaches to the solution of their problems. Jan 
Pronk complains that the developing countries do not conceptualise their 
approaches.-'' I'hc trouble is that they conceptualise them too broadly and talk 
about global negotiations, NIHO, restructuring the international financial 
system and so on. The detailed work they do on the specific problems of copper 
or oil seeds is much less, fiven when some countries do such work, it is not shared 
between all the developing countries. For example, there is a great deal of 
inforination available in individual countries on the commerical practices of 
TNCs; little of it is made available to other developing countries. Ihe 
unavoidable conclusion is that the developing countries do not tru.steach other 
enough to share their knowledge, ('oncomitant with this is the tendency to use 
the UNCTAD Secretariat as the developing world’s institution. However valiant 
the Secretariat may try to be, it is an international organisation and has to soft- 
pedtil on mtiny things. It cannot name countries, criticisms have to be couched in 
genei alities and, on the whole, everything has to be muted. Sharing information 
and iliscussions outside international organisations are prerequisites for better 
coordination. 

In this context, Andres Fcdcrman has made two important suggestions:^^ (i) 
the political unity displayed by foreign ministers of developing countries must be 
rellected in the activities of trade and economics ministers; and, (ii) the 
developing countries must use what power they have for linking issues 
judiciously. 

‘■* ihul 

.Andros I odorman, 'Opinion' column in Suuih (London), April 1981, p 70 and June 1982, p 77. 
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At the Non-Aligned Summit in Delhi in March 1983, the Declaration on 
economic questions was drafted by foreign ministers; there were few economic or 
trade ministers. The UN resolutions on global strategy or NIEO are also 
pronouncements by foreign offices. On the other hand, the actual negotiators in 
tea or coffee are commerce ministries, officials from marketing boards, and 
growers’ representatives. The broad perspectives of foreign ministries are not 
often clear to them and, even when they are, the immediate problems of the 
specific commodities take precedence. Developing countries need to take 
conscious policy decisions to ensure that officials negotiating on individual 
commodities give prime importance to South-South cooperation. 

Federman’s advocacy of ‘issue linkage’ is based on the premise that the 
developed countries have had to pay no price for their delaying tactics or for 
weakening agreements. So far, any retaliatory action taken has been unilateral 
and ad hoc, Malaysia and Indonesia (again, ASEAN countries) have cut down on 
imports from Britain in retaliation for British actions on textile quotas or 
purchase of plantation companies. Few other countries put similar counter¬ 
measures into practice. There could also be positive discrimination. Producers of 
cocoa could, perhaps, offer preferential imports of manufactures from countries 
which cooperate in achieving the objectives of the Cocoa Agreement. Copper 
producers could do the same. Preferences could be shown in chartering ships or 
cargo sharing. The possibilities arc many. However, 1 must add Federman’s 
caution: ‘Issue linkage does not mean a direct confrontation of Third World 
countries with all industrialised nations at the same time... OECD countries... 
have different interests ... If ever there was a time (since World War II) when 
industrialised countries were in conflict with each other over economic issues, 
this is it’. A carefully discriminated approach between different developed 
countries and between carrots and sticks is clearly called for. 

What Shall We Do in UNCTAD VI? 

Nothing much has changed since UNCTAD IV; for the developing countries, the 
primary commodities scene is as bleak as it ever was. In Commodity Conflict, I 
advocated the negotiation of a General Agreement on Commodity Trade. This 
suggestion fell like a stone. Because the Dakar Declaration of the developing 
countries had revived the Havana Charter idea of an International Trade 
Organisation, and because the Chen British Prime Minister had supported a 
commodity agreement similar to GATT, I had assumed that the suggestion 
would at least be seriously discussed. In fact, 1 had fallen into the same trap as the 
developing countries of proposing a ‘grand design’. Such broad concepts, like the 
I PC and the NIEO, are just not negotiable. 

The alternative is to adopt a supermarket approach — buy a little each of what 
is useful from the array of proposals on the shelves for solving primary 
commodity problems. Let us persevere with negotiating ICAs wherever possible, 
without setting unrealisable targets. Let us try to make the ones that are already 
concluded work better. However, minimal it may be, let a Common Fund come 
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into being and provide at least some resources. Let us try to increase the resources 
of the CFF in the IMF; let the ACP countries put pressure on the Community for 
more resources for STABEX. If there is a possibility of creating another 
compensatory financing facility under UNCTAD, let us have that too. Since very 
large resources will not be committed to any one scheme, let us takea bit here and 
a bit there. 

An important thrust in UNCTAD VI has to be a concerted and determined 
attack on creeping protectionism. Nothing less than a standstill and a 
commitment to a roll-back should be acceptable. Let us hope the developing 
countries will have the courage to declare the Conference a failure if this 
minimum programme is not accepted. Above all, let us not have more studies and 
reviews on protectionism. 

But these alone will not be enough. After all, a few ICAs, a few buffer stocks, 
the CFF and GSP, have not solved any commodity problems. We do need 
another leg to stand on. Let us then take steps to increase the bargaining power of 
developing countries. Marketing companies of the North ought to be taken over 
wherever possible. New ones like Comunbana and Pancaf6 should be created. 
Producer interests should actively participate in the commodity exchanges, buy 
and sell and demand seats in them. This need not prevent them from trying also 
to weaken the exchanges, bypassing them by forging direct trading links between 
the countries of the South. 

Developing countries must fight to increase the transparency of the operations 
of TNCs and exchanges. The first step is to exchange information and learn from 
each other’s experience on how to deal with the secretiveness of the commercial 
entities of the North. It may well be necessary to set up a mechanism for this 
outside the UN. Shares could be bought in TNCs and shareholders’ rights to 
information enforced. 

Nothing can be achieved without giving economic content to the political unity 
of the South. This can only be done by a conscious policy decision to forge new 
economic links between themselves. This must be accompanied vis-d-vis the 
North by a judicious use of linkages, of rewards and retaliations, and of 
discriminating approaches between different developed countries. Why the oil¬ 
exporting countries have refused to support the economic policies of collective 
self-reliance is a question which must be seriously tackled. 

Above all, developing countries need to be more pragmatic and less trusting of 
the words of the developed. While passing resolutions agreeing to many things, 
the rich will negotiate them to extinction and also fight in the markets to weaken 
the developing countries. A realistic appreciation of the negotiating tactics of the 
developed countries is a prerequisite for avoiding disillusionment. A strategy of 
benign neglect may well be most appropriate for countries like the US. 

Even if all the above suggestions are implemented, the commodity problems of 
developing countries will not be solved. It is bound to be a long haul and 
UNCTAD VI is just one more conference in the continuing dialogue between 
North and South. If it can produce concrete action to reduce the vulnerability of 
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poor countries, let us welcome it and wish it well. If it is again to produce only 
paper resolutions and further fruitless meetings, let us have the courage to 
declare it a failure. Let us not deceive ourselves. 


REINALDO FIGUEREDO 


The Retreat of Multilateralism: 
the international trading system 
in crisis 


1'he Features of the Current Crisis 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the current crisis in the world economy is 
very different both from that of the 1930s, and also from the brief decline of 1974-5 
which was followed by a sustained, though partial, recovery of world economic 
growth. The difficulty in fully understanding the situationstemsfrom the fact that 
while crises follow one another they are never exactly alike and, as in any more or 
less cyclical process, the observation of economic phenomena is distorted by the 
evolution of the context within which they develop. An effective solution to the 
present economic crisis can only be found if the fundamental problems are 
addressed in a global context, aimed atfindingpossible actions to remedy harmful 
effects that these changes have induced, particularly in developing countries. 

Since the first oil price increase, it is the developing countries which have 
progrc.ssively become the dynamic factors in the world economy, much of this 
dynamism deriving from their capacity to borrow on international capital 
markets. This capacity to assume foreign debts, a key factor characterising the 
‘changing context’ mentioned above, entailed the existence of certain conditions: 
the increase ofearnings from exports, the continuation of inflationary tendencies, 
and an ample supply of hank credit. Recent indications are that these conditions 
are rapidly diminishing; there is a decrease in export revenues, a lessening of 
intlationary trends, and a tendency among banks to consider themselves 
overexposed and thus to strive to reduce possible risks by reducing the volume of 
new loans. 

The context of the present crisis is different from that which prevailed 
throughout the 1970s, and derives from a new factor, namely, the recession in 
developed market-economy countries (DMECs). In 1982, the OECD registereda 
negative rate of growth of 1 per cent and anaverage unemployment rate of around 
X per cent which indicates a considerable deceleration of economic activity. 

What makes this crisis different from apparently similar situations in the past 
are the DMEC's' deflationary domestic policies which stipulate, among other 
things monetary and fiscal restrictions. It can be argued that these policies are the 
major cause of the present rece.ssion. 

While it is true that the recession affects the world economy as a whole, it is 
deplorable that the developing countries are more seriously affected by it than the 
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DMECs. Not only is there a crisis of confidence in the functioning of the 
international economic system but, more importantly, there is a crisis of 
development; that is, the means used to ensure a rate of economic development 
compatible with the constraints of the present irregular growth in the world 
economy. 

The DMECs have responded to the high levels of unemployment that are 
characteristic of a recession by activating social compensation measures, such as 
social security schemes, which have helped to mitigate the impact of the crisis on 
their societies. This is not possible in most developing countries where such 
.schemes are still in an embryonic state. The crisis isretarding thedevelopmcnt of a 
social infrastructure in these countries, with all the negative effects that this 
implies, particularly in its restriction of theirflexibility with respect toadjustments 
which will inevitably have to be made. 

The list of adverse effects that the present situation produces on developing 
countries is long, but the following should be particularly noted. 

1 rade became the first victim of the recession. The DMECs no longer provide 
expanding markets for the exports of developing countries who are thus unable to 
maintain their role as dynamic factors in international trade. 

The fall in commodity prices has meant not only a decline in the termsof trade of 
developing countries dependent on commodity exports, but also a corresponding 
improvement in the terms of trade of developed countries whose production for 
export absorbs raw materials from developing countries. 

The developing countries have been encountering serious difficulties in 
obtaining credit at rca.sonable rates of interest and, more recently, of obtaining 
credit at all. This is manifested by periods of rising interest rates, and results in the 
restriction of the export market because of the tendency to reduce capital for 
investment in exports. 

In general, the excessive use of the monetary instrument as a weapon to limit 
inflation has provoked a ri.se in the cost of debt .servicing for developing countries. 
The staggering proportions that this has reached is illustrated by the fact that half 
the increase in developing countries’ debt is a result of the increase in interest 
payments. 

Whether it be at the global economic level or, more particularly, at the level of 
trade or international finance, the increase of trade barriers and the reduced 
borrowing power of developing countries has had a harmful effect on the 
motivations of productive investment. There is an uneasiness and insecurity, 
created by the general uncertainty extending to every sphere where an economic 
agent has to take a decision. This uncertainty lies at the very root of the hindrance 
to a possible recovery. The problem is more serious because the adverse effects 
created by the crisis arc not shared evenly but are borne to a greater extent by 
developing countries. Paradoxically, due to the increasing interdependence of the 
world economy, the latter countries constitute the dynamic element essential for 
the smooth running of the economic system in its entirety. 

The struggle against recession cannot be conducted blindfold with hit-or-miss 
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short-term strategies. While it is true that political considerations often compel 
governments to adopt short-sighted short-term policies it is, unfortunately, also 
true that the economic machine functions as a whole, and defective sub-systems 
within it not only obstruct the taking of sound decisions, but also corrupt the 
foundations on which a lasting economic recovery could be built. 

The Growing Protectionism 

I'oday the international trading sy.stem suffers from two main weaknesses: 
the new protectionism, or what isdescribed as ‘managed trade' accompanied by 
the absence of mechanisms necessary to ensure respect for ‘the rules of the 
game' in international trade; 

the absence of coherent policies todcal not only with the symptoms of recession 
(inflation, unemployment, etc.), but also its underlying structural causes thus 
preventing the formulation of elTective structural adjustment policies. 

'I'he "protectionist disease’ is extremely contagious since protectionist policies in 
one country foster the growth of similar measures in other states. Thus, 
protectionism is not only at the root of the crisis, it also exacerbates it, setting in 
motion a trend whereby an ever diminishing proportion of international trade is 
subject to market forces. Without enteringintothedebateon the appropriateness, 
elTecli vcne.ss or viability of the policies based on managed trade ascompared with 
other trade policies, if trade is to be managed, it is necessary to ask ‘by whom'.’', 
’how?', ‘again.st whom'.’' and in ‘whose favour?’ The information exists to allow us 
to as^ess the lack of strict adherence to the rules, and the ‘laissez alter' attitude 
which have been observed in the working of the international trading system 
during recent years. The system has been marked by the lack of coherent ‘rules of 
the game' which could command general respect, and it is approaching a kind of 
anarchy, where unilaierial decisions regarding trade discrimination arc taken by 
stronger economic powers against theirweaker trade partners. Ifthe tendency is to 
consider trade relations out.sidc the framework of multilateral disciplines (a 
situation which the Ci ATT ministerial meeting of November 1982 recognised but 
failed to resolve), the system is obviously headed for collapse. 

A growing percentage of trade is excluded from market forces and subject to 
govenimcnlal and non-governniciital controls which serve to eliminate price 
competition and to maintain market shares while obscuring the transparency of 
obstacles imposed on trade. The effect of these measures is exacerbated by the 
‘harassment of trade flows’, a term used to describe an environment of continual 
potential threat of restrictive action which creates uncertainty (as much for 
exporters as for investors) and thus results in reduced competition from imports 
without restrictions actually having been applied. An example of this phenomenon 
is the initiative of a series of anti-dumping orcontervailing investigations against 
certain goods of particular sources, or for the exemption of GSP preferences for a 
given country in a category of given products. It is obvious that not only is the lack 
of transparency increasing, but also the potential methods oftrade restriction vary 
enormously. 
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It is the weakest entities in the system, the developing countries, which are most 
affected by the malfunctioning of the international trading system. As regards 
tariffs, recent studies by the UNCTAD secretariat show that only a small part of 
products covered by the Generalised System of Preferences (GSP) have truly 
benefited from such preferences, and that tariff profiles deomonstrate a bias 
against the main export sectors of developing countries. In the non-tariff field, the 
textile sector is subject to an institutionalised discriminatory r&gime under the 
Multifibre Arrangement (MFA); agricultural products arc more often affected by 
non-tariff barriers than manufacturerd goods, and labour-intensive goods more 
often than other goods. Thus, the overall pattern shows greater discrimination 
against those products mainly exported by developing countries to the DMECs. 
Finally, it must not be forgotten that developing countries’ exports also suffer as a 
result of non-govemmental restrictive business practices (such as export cartels) 
which have been extended in their application and varied in their form. 

The Erosion of the Multilateral Trading System 

The preceding discussion shows how the new protectionism feeds on, and is 
nurtured by, the present crisis. It is necessary to understand that the international 
trading system that we know today is not only the result of a ‘crisis protectionism' 
which is regenerating and multiplying itself, but above all the result of a marked 
absence of control over those mechanisms which havecometoconstitutethe main 
tools of commercial policy. The consequent erosion of the multilateral system 
affects the present and future role of trade as ‘the engine of development’, thus 
creating an impediment to a possible lasting economic recovery. 

The erosion of the multilateral tradingsystem can be attributed to a mixture of 
several elements; the absence of effective contractual and institutional mechan¬ 
isms; a tendency to adopt approaches (usually termed ‘pragmatic’) to deal with 
problems in which certain sectors conllia with the rules and principles of the 
system; the introduction of new concepts which contradict these rules and 
principles, and, finally, the failure of the system to provide a mechanism to 
* adequately govern the interactions between systems and sub-systems, thus 
hindering the establishment of a global system. All these factors are symptoms of 
the absence of an underlying consensus in the world trading community as to the 
aims of the system. A first step toward halting the erosion of the system must be to 
work towards the establishment of a basic consensus of how the harmonious and 
equitable development of international trade can be encouraged. 

As noted above, a major factor contributing to the erosion of the international 
tradingsystem is thecollection of‘exceptions to the rule’ odAocsolutions in certain 
sectors often in clear conflict with the rules covered by what has been termed 
‘institutionalised non-compliance’. The agricultural, textile and clothing, and 
steel sectors are subject to regimes which reflect principles and practices in flagrant 
conflict with GATT rules. The adverse effects of these regimes have been traumatic 
for developing countries which are obliged to accept protectionism and 
^ discrimination against exports in which they have proved to be internationally 
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competitive, and to face the discoura^ng likelihood that the same mechanisms 
will be applied against any of their exports which achieve such competitiveness in 
the future. 

The introduction, or resurrection, ofconcepts such as conditionality, which run 
counter to the unconditional Most Favoured Nation (MFN) principle, and the 
distortion of the concept or reciprocity or of graduation, are signs of a general 
retreat from multilateralisation towards unilaterally imposed solutions. Inevit¬ 
ably, the contradictions inherent in these concepts become apparent in their 
application, for example, when the concept of graduation is applied to withdraw 
preferences from tho.se same countries which face discrimination based on the 
a.ssertion that they arc ‘low cost’ suppliers. It is also contradictory when this 
concept is applied to countries which have shown themselves to be the most 
dynamic partners of the trading system. In both instances the countries 
discriminated against are developing countries. 

The ELC, as the sub-system constituting the main world trade entity, has the 
responsibility ofdisplaying effective leadership in re.solving the present crisis. In 
general, the existence oftradesub-systemscreates the problem of direct agreement 
between partners at thesame level; this could result in third countries being pushed 
a.side from the main problems of international trade. 

It is evident that developing countrieshave suffered most from thcerosion of the 
multilateral trading system. Theexceptionstomultilaterally agreed rules, whether 
by the introduction of new concepts, the existence of ‘exceptional’ or ‘sensitive 
sectors' or others, have been rc.sorted to in order to deal with problems caused by 
the competitiveness ofdeveloping countries’ exports and their efforts to achieve a 
iusi degree of participation in international trade. Indirectly, the erosion of the 
multilateral trading system could healtributed to the inescapable fact that it does 
not provide a framework within which the North-South trade andeconomic issues 
can be effectively approached. 

Corrective Action Through Structural Adjustment 

The increasingly irequent resort to protectionist measures has been nourished by 
the inability of macro-economic anti-inflationary policies to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment, thus attenuating the crisis. It is ultimately the decision to maintain 
uncompetitive indust rics (particularly in the DMECs), and the failure to recognise 
and apply alternative economic policies, that has compelled a retreat to less 
imaginative, more protectionist solutions. 

Today we should question the actual importance governments attribute to 
structural adjustment policies. Even more important, we should ensure that 
objective criteria or institutional mechanisms exist in these countries to enable 
them to assess a decrease in competitiveness. This leads to the conclusion which is 
not always generally understood: that oneshould approach the overall problem of 
the weaknesses of the multilateral trading system by attacking the root of the 
evil—(he basic reason encouraging governments to take protectionist measures— 
that is, the maintaining of uncompetitive industries. Without going into details of ^ 
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the reasons for maintaining these industries, it must be pointed out that the 
measures which should be taken to guarantee an adjustment of industries on a 
national scale, in accordance with international levels, must act, in the most direct 
way possible, on the reasons for the absence of competitiveness and prescribe 
action directly related to this lack of competitiveness. Positive adjustment 
measures are preferable to a mechanism restrictive of trade. 

To conclude, the choice of a given adjustment policy, as an alternative to a 
restrictive trade policy, necessitates a profound knowledge of the aims pursued in 
trade and general economic policy. Developing countries, because of their great 
dependence on the growth of the world economy, are also dependent for their 
growth on the DMECs adopting positive structural adjustment policies. The 
perverse effects of instability, uncertainty, discrimination, and the amplification 
of the crisis that the continual tendency towards thoughtless protectionism 
produces on the developing and developed countries' economics, lead us to insist 
^ upon the necessity to take action. This should be as much on a national as on an 
international level, and should clearly state the object ives pursued on the subject of 
adjustment. This would permit transparency of information in this area which will 
stabilise and give dynamism to the development of trade and economic recovery. 

The Particular Case of the Services Sector 

The services sector has developed considerably during recent decades not only as 
part of each country’s National Product, but also by the size of its international 
transactions. In fact, the whole international community is now considering the 
best way to approach the subject of services in international trade, and is 
particularly concerned with the methods necessary to undertake an analysis of 
their national and international importance. 

Whether it be goods or services, quite a number of common characteristics 
distinguish the approach to these problems in the analysis of rigidities of the 
trading system. In the protectionist context, the tendency towards an increase of 
protectionism in services’ transactions, is of a different nature. Governmental 
^ intervention in the services sector usually takes the form of restrictions on foreign 
investment and other restrictive measures not directly affecting the quantity or 
price of the service. As an example, it is quite clear that today the international 
community is still not in a position to shape a ‘Services Policy’, because services 
involve issues as different as investment and migration. 

This problem concerns the developing countries as much as the DMECs, for the 
selection for analysis of the most signifleant services sectors for cither group of 
countries, as well as their impact on the goods traded, could be a first step towards a 
better multilateral understanding of the problem. 

Trade in services has a complex definitional aspect since there are discrepancies 
in the sense given to services from a national or international point of view. The 
problem of definition and the search for the means of identification of the key 
sectors of services in the developing countries and the DMECs is already under 
consideration by the Trade and Development Board of UNCTAD and was one of 
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the matters on the agenda of UNCTAD VI. 

The Energy Constraint 

The energy crisis of 1973-4 signalled a redistribution of financial and trade flows 
and the growth of a form of development increasingly based upon the will and the 
capacity of developing countries to borrow. The period of oil price increases, from 
1973 to 1980, was accompanied by the emergence of developing countries as the 
principal dynamic factor of international trade which represented at that time the 
opening of exceptional outlets for the exports of developed and developing 
countries, particularly in manufactured products. It is interesting to notice the 
close correlation which then existed between the recycling of oil revenues and the 
large increase in imports, essentially manufactured products, by OPEC countries, 
mostly from DMECs and to a lesser extent from the developing countries. This 
redistribution of trade flows, which accompanied the rise in oil prices and that of 
manufactured products, was unique, and a sharp fall in oil prices could have 
harmful consequences for many developing countries who were ‘trade dyna- 
mis'crs’. These consequences would extend toothertradepartnersfromdeveloped 
countries and non-oil developing countries, by weakening their dynamic, 
absorptive capacity in trade in manufactures. 

Finally, the crisis gives rise to two main orders of difficulties in ensuring a 
recovery of the world economy and the stability of energy prices, sine qua non 
conditions to maintain the dynamic clement madeup in part ofOPECcountriesof 
international trade. A world economic recovery, together withan alleviation of the 
debt-service burden and assured access to credit on the part of developing 
countries, should provide a starting point for a new dynamism in trade. This 
dynamism cannot be transformed intoa driving force for development unless it is 
also accompanied by actions to restore harmony in the multilateral trading 
system. These actions would convey in practice that which so far has only been 
admitted in theory; global economic interdependence. 


Need for Action 

The various considerations which have been addressed in this articledemonstrate 
that a partial approach to the problem of ending the crisis will not be effective and 
that what is needed is ihecoordinalionofaseriesofcomplementary actions. Given 
the existing level of economic interdependence, it is essential to guarantee to 
developing countries, at the very least, non-discriminatory treatment, as well as 
the dismantling oftradc mcchanismsobstructingthe development processofthese 
cou nt ries which arc in a much more serious economic and social situation than are 
the DMEC's. 

Apart from actions taken on the financial side and at the level of commodities(in 
the latter ca.se essentially to stop further deterioration of the terms of trade), it 
would be necessary to strengthen the international trading system and to promote 
mechanisms guaranteeing the adoption of positive structural adjustment policies. 
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This is the only alternative to protectionism which distorts the most elementary 
rules of comparative advantage and transfers to developing countries the effects of 
the DMECs’ unwillingness to adapt to international competitiveness. Any 
measure taken in this field must attempt to re-establish the balance lost by the 
institutionalisation of political interests, and to re-establish the world trading 
system on a more rational and equitable basis by claiming, as a priority, the co¬ 
ordination of policies on the national and international level. If crises, although 
cyclical, are not identical, theirsolutionsmustalso be different and adapted todcal 
with the source of the problem. 

We are confronted with the challenge of achieving a global consensus, and this is 
possible only if we fully appreciate the high degree of interdependence of the 
present world economy. Every action in the system will provoke its own reaction 
and, as in the case of the rise of energy prices, we must look carefully to see if what 
may appear harmful is not actually beneficial; and we must also weigh all the 
'ij^ possible repercussions without being blinded by separate aspects of a problem 
which is essentially global. 
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Introduction: the background 

The internationalisation of economic activity has taken many new and dynamic 
forms in recent years, of which perhaps the most dynamic and least expected has 
been the emergence of multinationals from less developed countries. Not that the 
phenomenon is particularly new. The first recorded instance of a Third World 
multinational investing abroad dates back to 1890, when an Argentine textile 
manufacturer, Alpargatas, set up an atriliate in Uruguay, and followed it up in 
1907 with a similar plant in Brazil. But Argentina is a very unusual case in many 
ways. At the turn of the century it was the most highly industrialised of the LDCs. 
Waves of immigrants from Europe who were skilled technicians and entrepre¬ 
neurs had given it a diverse and sophisticated industrial base. By the time the Great 
Depression struck, three giant firms, Alpargatas in textiles, Siam di Telia in 
mechanical engineering, and Bunge y Born in grain trading, finance and 
miscellaneous manufacturing activities, were already well established in several 
I.atin American countries. 

But these are unusual cases from an unusual country. They did not herald the 
growthol Argentine industry asa leading force in Third World industrialisation or 
multinationali.sation. In the past quarter-century, the pace of Argentina’s 
economic growth faltered for numerous political and economic reasons. It has 
now become a relatively stagnant (if technologically advanced) industrial and 
trading nation in the community of'newly industrialising countries’. Of its early 
multinaiionals, Alpargatas has been reduced to a tiny shareholder in its major 
affiliate in Brazil, Siam di Telia has gone into government ownership because of 
sustained losses, and Bunge y Born has effectively shifted out of Argentina to its 
major base in Brazil (where it cemtrols over 50 firms with total sales of over $1.5 
billion). These multinationals have not realty becn'muitinationalcorporations’in 
the normal scn.se of the term, with the parent company supplying technology and 
skills to its affiliates, making .strategic decisions and exercising corporate control, 
for many decatlcs now. After the initial injection of capital and know-how, the 
different branches have gone their different ways. And, given the prolonged crisis 
in t heir original home country, the affiliates have tended to grow faster and larger 
than their parents. The participation this entails thus resembles a portfolio rather 
than a direct foreign investment. 

I his paper draws upiin research being directed b> the author on mulunalionals from India, Mong 
Kong, Argentina and Brat'll tor the Institute lor Research and Information on Multinationals, Paris. 
1 he completed study will he published as a book by cnd-IVK3. 
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These cases apart, the real growth of Third World direct investments started in 
the 1960s and gained momentum in the 1970s. By now a larger number of 
developing countries—between 30 and SO—can claim to have at least some 
companies which have direct investments abroad. It is difficult to quantify the 
total amounts of investment involved with any accuracy, because many countries 
do not collect data on their overseas direct investments. In any case, many such 
investments are undertaken without the knowledge of the authorities, in order to 
bypass foreign exchange and other regulations. And, for countries which do keep 
records of foreign investments, it is impossible to separate out direct investments 
by national companies from those made by affiliates of foreign firms or by 
‘expatriate’ Arms (for instance, British Arms headquartered in Hong Kong). 
Needless to say, I exclude portfolio-type investments by oil-rich developing 
countries, even when these involve buyingshares in manufacturing Arms abroad, 
from the category of‘Third World MNCs’. 

Despite these problems in assessing the value of foreign investments by Third 
World enterprises, a number of studies in recent years enable us to identify which 
countries are the leading exporters of private capital and what their areas of 
specialisation are. 

The largest investor in the Third World is Hong Kong, with over $2 billion worth 
of equity held abroad (including some in the People’s Republic of China). A 
substantial proportion of this is, however, accounted for by British ‘expatriate’ 
Arms such as Jardine Matheson^hich have investments all over the world in a 
variety of manufacturing, real estate, trading, banking and other activities. 
However, indigenous Chinese enterprises are also very aggressive investors 
abroad—a very rough estimate (by Professor Edward Chen' of the University of 
Hong Kong) puts their foreign capital stake at $600-800 million. 

This estimate makes Hong Kong a slightly smaller indigenous investor than 
Brazil, whose overseas capital stock (excluding banking) was estimated at over £1 
billion in 1980.’ There are interesting differences between these countries which 1 
will touch on later, but one worth noting now is that a major part of Brazilian 
overseas investment is accounted for by the giant state-owned enterprise, 
Petrobras. Hong Kong overseas investment, by contrast, is entirely by private 
enterprises, and by enterprises which arc not very large even by Third World 
standards. 

A capital exporting developing country which isalmost as important as Brazil is 
Singapore—though its investments arc highly concentrated in contiguous 
Malaysia (of which it was historically part). As with Hong Kong, it is relatively 
small Chinese entrepreneurs who account for its indigenous multinationals. 
However, Singaporean enterprises are less dynamic in the international Aeld than 
their Hong Kong counterparts, in terms of the amount, spread and diversity of 
activity. This may be somewhat surprising at Arst sight. Singaporean industry is 
generally more skill-based, high technology and capital-intensive than Hong 
' Thus finding is pan of the IRM project on Third World multinationals. 
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Kong’s, and so may be expected to have a relatively greater foreign presence. 
However, over three-quarters of Singapore’s industrial output, and over 90 per 
cent of its manufactured exports, come from foreign-controlled enterprises, as 
compared to under one-quarter for Hong Kong. The weaker position of 
indigenous enterprise in Singapore thus undoubtedly reflects itself in its lower 
international profile vis-d-vis Hong Kong. 

There is, then, a whole group of middle-income countries which have foreign 
investments of around $50-100 million each—South Korea, Taiwan, Argentina 
(excluding its early investments), Mexico and Venezuela. Thus, the group ofNICs 
(newly industrialising countries) arc all involved in international production, and 
they lead the Third World in this activity. Smallcrand less industrialised countries 
in Latin America and Asia are also foreign investors, but their activity is more 
sporadic and less firmly grounded in domestic industrial expertise. 

A country which is a relatively large foreign investor but does not fit into the 
broad pattern of high per capita income associated with overseas investment is 
India. With income levels far lower than theNICs, India nowhasforeign equity of 
over $ 100 million. Even more surprisingly, India’s direct investment overseas has 
far surpassed the inllow of new foreign capital in the 1970s—certainly not a pattern 
common to developing countries. There are other features of interest in India’s 
overseas investment which will be remarked on later. 

To sum up this introduction, therefore, we note that the emergence of Third 
World multinationals is a real and growing phenomenon. It encompasses a large 
range of countries, but is spearheaded by the NICs (and India). The amounts 
involved are still small; probably the entire stock of Third World direct foreign 
equity (excluding portfolio investments by oil-rich countries) is not more than $ 10 
billion. The great bulk of this investment isdirected to otherdevelopingcountries, 
though a few investments in manufacturing (and several in distribution, banking, 
and hotels) have been madeinthedevelopedworld.Thisgeographicaldistribution 
is entirely to be expected. Third World enterprises do not have the wherewithal to 
compete with developed country firms on their home ground. What is of interest, 
however, is that they do compete with them in other developing countries. How 
has this become possible? The next two sections attempt to answer this question. 

The Nature of Industrial MNC's from Developing Countries 
Much has been written recently about the specific advantages that Third World 
firms may have in investing abroad and competing both with local firms and the 
host countries and with affiliates of MNCs from the developed countries. As this 
discussion has really focused on manufacturing investments, we also confine 
ourselves to this. Before reviewing the current state of knowledge, however, we 
should form some idea of the pattern of Third World foreign investments. 

There are marked diff erences between the major Third World capital exporting 
countries, as far as the share of manufacturing in total investment is concerned, 
and, also, in the sorts of manufacturing industries in which different countries 
reveal their strengths. 
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Thus, over 95 per cent of Brazil's overseas capital is invested in oil exploration, 
construction and agricultural activities. About 70 per cent of Korean foreign 
investment is in trading and natural resources based activities. About half of 
Argentine investment is in non-manufacturing. A significant but unknown 
proportion of Hong Kong and Singapore investments is in the service sectors. And 
abour 5 percent of Indian foreign investments is in hotels, banks, insurance and 
trading ventures. 

In terms of manufacturing industry alone, the major Third World investors are 
Hong Kong, Singapore, India and Argentina. The other NICs such as South 
Korea, Taiwan, Brazil and Mexico have relatively few manufacturing investments 
overseas, The first two and Hong Kong have started to follow the early Japanese 
pattern of resource-scarce economies investing abroad in the development of 
natural resources. Brazil’s absence in the Held of industrial investments is very 
unexpected, since it is by far the most individualised LDC—the explanation may 
be partly in the locational advantage of producing in Brazil, and partly in the 
dominant role of foreign MNCs in most advanced industries. 

The four leading Third World industrial investors show quite different patterns 
of manufacturing activity abroad. The differences arise both in the nature of 
activity undertaken as well as the extent of indigenous embodied (capital goods) 
and diembodied (know-how, managerial skills, marketing, and so on) technolo¬ 
gies involved in overseas ventures. They reflect the size of the capital exporting 
economy, the diversity of its indiukiai base(in particular, the development of the 
capital goods sector) and its level of indigenous technological development. 

Hong Kong invests abroad mainly in the simpler of its major export 
products—textiles, garments, plastic goods, and simple consumer electronics. 
Those of its export products demanding more intensive use of skills and 
marketing—toys, fashion garments, watches, and the like—do not figure largely 
in its overseas investments. Essentially, the overseas affiliates transfer the 
production of relatively standardised products with well-diffused technologies, 
These face increasingly severe competition from newentrants into world trade and 
industry, which enjoy the advantage of lower labour and land costs. Thus, Hong 
Kong enterprises are forced to locate in those very countries in order to take 
advantage of lower production costs. This shift is further encouraged by 
protectionist policies in Hong Kong's major markets, which allocate quotas for 
textiles and garments by country—once the home quota is filled, exports can only 
take place by producing in other countries with unfilled quotas (and less 
competitive local manufacturers). Products which require greater design, 
marketing and entrepreneurial skills are kept in Hong Kong because these skills 
are more difficult to transfer abroad, and also because protectionist and 
competitive pressure are relatively less on these products. 

Hong Kong’s direct investments are unusual in that they tend to be export- 
oriented rather than import-substituting, and they contain relatively little 
embodied technology from the home country. Hong Kong investors source their 
equipment worldwide (for second-hand as well as new machines), and have very 
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limited capabilities to design and manufacture capital goods at home. Though 
some minor modificalions are often made to machines sent to overseas affiliates, 
the basic production technology is imported. The technological contribution of 
Hong Kong investors is thus that ofefficient production engineering(know-how), 
rather than basic equipment or plant design and manufacture (know-why). Since 
this is unlikely to provideaspecial competitive edge in international markets, their 
monopolistic advantages must lie elsewhere, in good management and intimate 
knowledge of export markets. 

M uch less is known about Singapore multinationals. In terms of their marketing 
strategy they seem to be very different from their Hong Kong counterparts. They 
speciali.se in import-substituting or ethnic (Chinese) products. Despite even 
greater cost pressures than Hong Kong, major export activities have not been 
transferred abroad by local firms. The overwhelming significance of developed 
country MNCs in Singapore's industry has meant that higher wages and rentals 
have led to rapid upgrading of local manufacturing activities, with older, more 
labour-intensive products being pha.sed out and transferred to cheaper locations 
by these MNCs rather than local ones. 

In technological terms, Singapore's foreign investors arc similar to those from 
Hong Kong. Singapore is into 'heavier' and technologically more advanced 
industry than Hong Kong, but it does not haveadiversc capital goods base toserve 
local manufacturing indu.stry. Its foreign investors rely, in consequence, on 
imported technology and essentially complement it with theirentrepreneurial and 
managerial skills. The ethnic factor gives them a strong additional advantage in 
countries where the local Chinc.se community is well entrenched in commerce and 
distribution. 

Argentina's manufacturing investments are firmly rooted in local technology 
and capital goods, and the products arc directed mainly at import substitution in 
the ho.st country markets. Given Argentina's strong base in food products and 
engineering, the majority of its overseas activities are in these two sectors, 
supplemented by an unusually active and dynamic (but not truly innovative) 
indigenous pharmaceutical industry. 

Indian manufacturing MNCs arc rathersimilartothoscof Argentina, in terms 
of the high indigenous technological content and the main emphasis on import- 
substitution in the host economics. There are, however, noteworthy differences 
also. Indian investments arc spread over a much broaderspectrum of activity than 
those of Argentina. Indeed, they are the most diverse in terms of the range of 
technologies spanned in the whole Third World. The largest sector is textiles and 
yarn, accounting for a quarter of total capital held abroad. This is followed by 
paper and pulp, engineering of various types, food-processing, and chemicals. In 
these broad categories, there are individual investments which are unexpected if 
one believes that Third World MNCs are confined to labour-intensive, small- 
scale, low-technology activities. The largest pulp and paper mill in less-developed 
Africa is an Indian venture; Indian firms arc assembling their trucks in Malaysia 
and jeeps in Greece; one firm makes precision tools for the electronics industry. 
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mainly for export, in Singapore, while another manufactures mini computers 
there; two of the newest rayon plants in Indonesia have Indian participation; 
Malaysia’s largest integrated palm-oil fractionation facility is controlled by an 
Indian firm, as is Thailand's sophisticated carbon black plant: an Indian public 
sector firm has taken a share in a machine-tool manufacturing venture in Nigeria; 
and so on. 

Indian industrial investors abroad are required to contribute their equity in the 
form of plant and equipment from India. This ensures that the manufacturing 
technology used (or a major part of it) has been transferred from India. Most of the 
technologies have, of course, been imported by India in the first place, but over 
time they have been assimilated and adopted to Indian conditions, and 
occasionally changed in significant ways to perform better in those conditions 
than developed country technologies. 

India is also engaged in other forms of overseas activity which involve the 
transfer of its technology but which do not entail direct investment. It has exported 
over $2 billion worth of industrial turnkey projects, about $125 million of 
consultancy services (about half of which are directly for manufacturing activity), 
and a large number of low-value services for management, trouble-shooting, 
know-how and various technical matters. In fact, it appears that, as for as 
manufacturing industry goes, India is the largest exporter of technology in the 
Third World. 

This surprises most observers. Ajj^ough it is well known that India has a major 
industrial sector, it is also regarded as having the worst growth and export 
performance in the group of NlCs. In the two decades when the other new 
industrialisers recorded high rates of growth and rapidly expanded their share of 
world industrial trade, India has had a variable but generally poor rate of growth 
and steadily lost its share of world markets. A number of studies have shown that 
Indian industry is, broadly speaking, highly protected, high cost, and technologi¬ 
cally obsolete; few plants reap proper economies of scale; there is little attention 
paid to product quality and marketing in the consumer goods sector; and there is 
little evidence of major technological innovation. Indian firms remain highly 
inward-looking and resistant to any attempt at genuine liberalisation of the 
economy. 

The fact that India issimultaneouslyabletoexportmore technology than richer, 
more export-oriented and more efficient NICs raises something ofa paradox. The 
explanations are complex and need much further research. However, I believe they 
lie partly in the nature of the highly interventionist and inward-looking nature of 
the policy regime which has itself led to poor overall economic performance, and 
partly in the nature of the technical effort which has been undertaken in India. The 
import-substitution regime has spawned a highly diverse capital goods industry, 
parts of which have developed basic design capability and in a few cases (where 
scale economies are not crippling), are competitive abroad. The government has 
severely restricted the entry of foreign MNCs and controlled the inflow of 
technology via licensing, so forcing local firms to develop their own technological 
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base. At the same time, excessive regulation at home has forced firms to look for 
diversification abroad. Diversification by exporting has been difficult because of 
high cost inputs at home, small scales of production, infrastructural failures, and 
technological lags. Thus, technology exports and direct investment haveappeared 
as a logical means of escape. 

Technological lags have not prevented the sale of Indian technologies overseas 
because many other developing countriesdeliberately opt forsomewhat older and 
simpler technologies. In many process industries, technological lags take the form 
of smaller-sized plants rather than very different products or processes; here the 
competitive disadvantage of Indian firms in the Third World markets is minimal 
or non-existent. Of course, this leaves out a large number of modern industrial 
technologies where Indian firms are uncompetitive. 

There are, therefore, interestingdificrences between developing countriesin the 
nature of their foreign investment which can be traced to the nature of the economy 
and home government policies. Small open economies basically export 
production know-how and efficient management and marketing. Larger, more 
closed economies export some basic technology and capital goods as well as 
production know-how, but their technologies may be somewhat outdated and 
their marketing skills relatively less developed. There are also several cases where 
Third World MNCs provide technologies practically identical with that provided 
by developed countries. Let us now specifically compare the old and new 
multinationals. 

The ( ompctltive Edge of Third World MNCs 

The prevalent view of Third World multinationals, as characterised by a 
forthcoming work on the subject (which synthesises the findings of a major 
research eftort undertaken at the Harvard Business School’), is that their 
competitive edge lies in small-scale, labour-intensive technologies; in manufactur¬ 
ing undifferentiated, price-competitive products; and, inposscssingcheap, skilled 
management which is particularly adept at .setting up and running enterprises in 
the primitive environments of less-developed countries. 

There is a great deal of validity in this portrayal of Third World MNCs. We 
certainly can find numerous examples of investors who have mastered 
technologies no longer in use in developed countries, or adapted them to the 
conditions prevalent in less-developed ones. Their scale of operations is often 
fairly small, and many of their products are unbranded, or sold mainly because of 
their cheapness; their managers and technicians are certainly paid less than their 
expatriate counterparts from the rich countries. 

However, it would be unwise to generalise from these observations that small 
scale, low technology, labour-intensity and cheap management are distinct 
sources of competitive advantage v/s-d-v«the developed country MNCs. Our own 
cross-national researches suggest that there are sufficient exceptions to lead us to 

’ L T Wells Jr, Third H'orldMultinalionals.Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press (furthcoming). lam grateful 
lu Prul'cssur Wells for sending me his manuscript prior to publication. 
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question the rule itself. Thus, there are several cases of Indian overseas investment 
which have undertaken in direct competition with other MNCs, and where the 
scale and technology are practically indistinguishable. Even where technologies 
have been adapted or descaled, Western MNCs have already undertaken similar 
adaptations in the home countries of the Third World MNC and in LDCsin which 
they have long established operations. There seems to be little a priori reason to 
argue that a local firm has a specific advantage in transferringitsadaptationsover 
a Western MNC with similar, but even broader, experience of adapting 
technologies. 

Cheaper skilled manpower also does not appear to give a very substantial cost 
advantage to Third World MNCs. Most Indian investors, for instance, tend to 
keep only two to three managers in their affiliates once they have been fully 
established. The edge that this can give toan affiliate with substantial sales is really 
very marginal. 

i These findings do not lead us to a very clear or strong theory of monopolistic 
advantages possessed by Third World MNCs. It would appear that the advantage 
varies greatly from case to case—in some it is a unique set of minor innovations to 
the product or process which it is difficult for other firms to copy (our researches 
have never, however, turned up an instance where technologies were made more 
labour-intensive); in others, it is a strong base in marketing a particular product 
(not necessarily involving a highly advertised brand name); in yet others, it is imply 
historical accident—they happatto be first in a particular location and so pre¬ 
empt the market. In many ways. Third World MNCs do not differ much from 
MNCs from the developed countries. 

This must not be interpreted to mean that the two are substitutes. Developed 
country MNCs can do most things which Third World MNCs can, but certainly 
not vice versa. Third World MNCs may be able to reproduce efficiently certain 
technologies possessed by developed countries, but they cannot match them on the 
frontiers of innovation. Their capabilities rest very firmly on the conditioningand 
experience of their home countries, and their small size and lack of massive 

< technological resources necessarily mean that they cannot compete in fast- 
moving, very large-scale technologies, orin products which are geared primarily to 
very high incomes or sophisticated tastes (though Hong Kong firms are beginning 
to attack high fashion markets). 

All this means that Third World MNCs have much smaller ‘proprietary assets’ 
to protect when they go abroad. This is why it is universally observed that they are 
more prone to enter into joint ventures with local firms than developed country 
firms. Increasingly, they are also eager (and sometimes able) to enter into joint 
ventures with developed country MNCs, an ideal arrangement for them to gain 
access to advanced technologies and well-known brand names. 

The absence of strong proprietary advantages has been taken by Wells to imply 
that individual Third World MNCs will not last long in the competitive jungle of 
international production. Third World foreign investments will probably 
continue, but with individual firms withdrawing from abroad and being replaced 
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by new aspirants. I am not so pessimistic, for several reasons. First, some Third 
World MNCs do possess unique technological advantages. These may well be 
based on ‘minor’ innovations, but they are derived from peculiar challenges 
(mainly of finding the right materials and components in their home economies) 
faced by that particular firm and are costly for other firms to reproduce. Second, 
there are many technologies which do not change very rapidly, where it is possible 
for Third World firms to keep upwith world frontiers entirely by theirownefforts. 
Third, the fact of beingfirst' in a particular market gives the entrant an advantage 
over others, and this may be exploited by Third World firms in several small 
markets which the larger MNCs do not bother with. Finally, Third World MNCs 
cun always replenish their technological stock, where their own efforts are 
inadequate, by licensing technologies from developed countries or entering into 
joint ventures with their MNCs. In other words, they can become complements to, 
rather than competitors of, developed country MNCs where their own 
technologies are uncompetitive, but they are able to set up and manage the 
production proces.s efficiently. 

Some of the arguments advanced about the ultimate demise of Third World 
MNCs have a familiar ring about them. The same was said of developing country 
exporters when they started to enter new and sophisticated areas of production 
(and, earlier, of‘cheap, shoddy Japanese goods’). But the new producers are still 
there, and moving from strength to strength, forcing the advanced countries to 
adjust to evolving patterns of comparative advantage. Foreign investment is 
simply another facet of the competitive edge which is first exploited in export 
markets, and recent history gives us little reason to expect it to be a transient 
phenomenon. Third World MNCs are here to stay, and they will graduate to First 
World MNCs as their home countries grow into major industrial powers. 

A final note on a new form of overseas investment by some NlCs which is also 
expected to grow in the future: the taking of equity shares in some high technology 
firms in developed countries in order to obtain direct access to their technology. 
Mong Kong. Taiwan and Korea have already undertaken investments of this sort. 
It IS not yet known how effective they have been in transferring the basic 
technology to their home countries, but in principle there is no reason why small, 
specialised prixlucers (without strong international interests) in the developed 
countries should resist the offer of equity participation from the NICs. Even large 
firms, facing financial difficulties in the current recession, may look to the new 
giant corporations in the N ICs for cooperation. Of course, given the nature of the 
innovation process, the newest and most valuable technologies may not be given 
even to equity shareholders who might become strong rivals. But there is, asl have 
said, little known about this particular mode of technology transfer, and it is a 
promising area for future research. 
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Party and State Reforms in the 
People’s Republic of China 


As Deng Xiaoping and his supporters have increasingly succeeded in removing 
or neutralising the opposition to their policy programme they have turned their 
attention to reforming the Party and State structures. Deng Xiaoping has called 
for a ‘revolution against the administrative system' and Hu Yaobang, the Party 
General Secretary, identified the streamlining of the administrative structure as 
one of the two most important tasks for 1982.' These calls have been supported 
by the trimming of the Party and State bureaucracies; the adoption of new Party 
and State Constitutions; and concerted attempts to improve the quality of the 
cadre force.^ Clearly then, the present leadership feels that the present system is 
inadequate to implement the policies to produce the realisation of the ‘four 
modernisations’ by the year 2000 and that an organisational revolution is 
necessary.^ 

The current reforms have not only dismantled the organisational system 
developed during the Cultural Revolution decade (1966-76), but also have 
attacked other initiatives inspired by Mao Zedong in the previous decade. In 
their search for institutions for the future they have, for the most part, revived 
and developed those of the mid-1950s. Despite this resurrection of the past, there 
is a growing recognition that the demands of a modern economy require a greater 
differentiation and clarification of roles. New problems it is stated, should be met 
with new techniques and not by simply falling back on past practices. Even the 
Yanan legacy^ has been criticised, and if the current leadership has its way the 
days of the ‘enthusiastic’ general administrator are numbered. They are to be 
replaced by those with specific skills appropriate to each particular area of 
specialisation. In January 1980, Deng Xiaoping criticised the military for 


' The other task whs to punish 'criminals in the economic field.’ See 'Chinese Uaders on Domestic 
Situation', Beijing Review 25(9) 1982, p 5. 

^ Essentially, a cadre is any person who holds a rormal leadership post in any organisation. The 
cadre is the key component in the Chinese system, providing the backbone of policy 
implementation. A cadre need not necessarily be a Communist Party member. 

' The 'four modernisations’ refer to the modernisation of agriculture, industry, science and 
technology and national defence. This programme had been referred to by the then Premier Zhou 
Enlai in 1975 and was the keystone of the growth-oriented policies which he supported. 

‘ Yanan, in a fairly remote area of North-West China, became the centre of the Communist base area 
following The Long March (1934-5), It was here that a strategy was evolved which was not only to 
bring victory in 1949, but also to provide a blueprint for the post-Liberalion society. For an 
excellent account of this period and its significance, see M Selden, The Yenan Way in Revolutionary 
China, Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1971. 
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clinging to out-dated methods of dealing with new problems, and it was a 
criticism clearly meant to apply to other areas as well.’ 

The Legacy of the Past 

The organisational system as it had evolved by 1976 was obviously decisively 
influenced by Mao Zedong's thinking on organisational matters. Ironically, for a 
man who spent so much effort attacking the Party and State institutions, Mao 
spent very little time addressing himself to the question of what precise 
organi.sational forms should replace those attacked. For the most part it was up 
to others to interpret Mao's ideas and put them into practice. 

Despite having set in motion the destruction of the Party and State in 1966, 
Mao was unwilling to reject the idea of leadership over Chinese society by some 
kind of elite. Mao rejected the most radical alternatives suggested during the 
earliest phase of the Cultural Revolution. For Mao, clearly identifiable 
leadership was necessary but those in leadership positions were the object of 
suspicion. Mao felt that there was a tendency for leaders to become divorced 
from the masses with bad consequences for the masses. As a consequence, leaders 
were to be kept in touch with the masses through programmes such as the 
participation of cadres in labour and by giving the masses the opportunity to 
supervise and criticise their leaders. Clearly, this view implies a suspicion of the 
hierarchical power structure which exists in all Communist Party states. Mao felt 
that leaders might use their power to pursue their own interests rather than those 
of society at large. This trend of thinking reaches its fruition with Mao’s idea that 
this provides part of the basis for the emergence of a new bourgeoisie in socialist 
societies. 

In practical terms this suspicion of hierarchy was reflected in the Party and 
.State Constitutions adopted during the 1970s. The Party Constitutions adopted 
by the Tenth and Kleventh Party Congresses both contained a provision enabling 
individuals to bypass the normal chain of command in democratic centralism. In 
cases of complaint Party members were given the right to appeal directly to the 
Party Chairman himself.'’ The State Constitution adopted by the Fifth National 
People’s Congress gave citizens the right to ‘speak out freely, air their views fully, 
hold great debates and write big character posters.’’The recent stress on the need 
to 'regularise' the system has led to the removal of such provisions from the latest 
Constitutions because of their unpredictable consequences. Also, more insti¬ 
tutionalised forms of participation for the masses and for the monitoring of 
abuses of power by ofilcials have been restored. 

Another important aspect of Mao’s thought with consequences for organ- 

' Dent! ,\iaopiii|!, 'Simeenth Jnnuar}' Report on Ihe Current Situation and Tasks', Summary of 
It orhl Hrmiilai\i\. the / ar Ha\l (liercul'lcr SU'B.fH) 6.16.1. 

‘ Articles H iind 12 respectively. Sec The Tenth National Congress of the Communist Party of China 
f Poiumenis). Beijini;: t'oreign Languages Press. I97.1,and The Eleiienth Congress of the Communist 
I’ariv of i 'hina, Bcijmg: Foreign Languages Press. 1977. 

’ Article 4.^. See Documents o) the First Session of the Fifth National People's Congress of the People's 
Kepuhhe of China, Reijing: I'orcign Languages Press, I97K. 
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isation is his view of the relationship between the party and other organisations in 
society. Without doubt, Mao saw the party as the most important organisation in 
society. However, as Schram has shown, the Party, for Mao was one instrument 
for change among many possibilities; it was not something unique which, in 
itself, was the embodiment of legitimacy.' The Party, for Mao, was a means 
towards an end, a view which gave rise to the possibility that other organisations 
could be seen as equally effective means. This created an ambivalence over the 
role of the Party and its relationship to other organisations. Such ambivalence, 
combined with a suspicion of Party leaders, made the operationalisation of the 
system extremely difficult. 

In practice, this trend of thinking was reflected in the lack of a clear 
differentiation of roles for the organisations within Chinese society. This 
confusion of roles was compounded by the experience of the pre-Liberation 
struggle and the organisational system which evolved in the main Communist 
base area centred on Yanan. The nature of the armed struggle and the lack of a 
sufficient number of trained personnel meant that invariably a Party cadre was 
also a military commander and a government administrator. Given this heritage, 
it is not surprising that after 1949 there was often no clear differentiation between 
organisations with, for example, the heads of Party and State being the same 
person. 

During most of the years of the 1970s there was an attempt to institutionalise 
and operationalise a system which did not reject the fundamentals of Leninism 
but, at the same time, incorporated the new organisational principles of the 
Cultural Revolution. This was reflected in the Party Constitutions adopted in the 
1970s where, for example, traditional ideas of democratic centralism are set 
down with those of a more rebellious nature such as the notion that ‘going 
against the tide is a Marxist principle.” As was mentioned above, Mao left it to 
others to find the required organisational forms. One major problem which arose 
was that of legitimacy, a problem which persisted into the post-Mao years. The 
attacks on Party and State eroded their legitimacy, but nothing effective was put 
in their place. In the early part of the Cultural Revolution legitimacy was 
embodied in Mao himself. Although the extremes of the cult of personality were 
rejected the problem of the personality cult persisted. 

The 'Gang of Four’ tried to find organisational forms which would combine 
more traditional Leninist concepts with those new ideas thrown up by the 
Cultural Revolution. They did not seek to abandon Leninism and, as White has 
noted, the ‘Gang of Four’ failed to ‘make a break with the structural and 
normative logic of the Leninist form of state socialism.’ White writes that they 

' S R Schram, ‘The Party in Chinese Communist Ideology’. The China Quarterly (iS) 1969, p II. 
'See The Tenth National Congress of the Communist Parly of China (Documents), op. cit. , p 63. This 
phrase was diluted in the Constitution adopted by the Eleventh Party Congress by stating that it 
only applies to tides which run counter to the three basic principles. The principles are ’Practise 
Marxism and not revisionism; unite, and don’t split; be open and above board, and don’t intrigue 
and conspire.’: The Eleventh Congress of the Communist Party of China, op. cll.,p 123. The phrase, 
not surprisingly, does not appear at all in the Constitution adopted at the Twelfth Party Congress. 
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used hierarchical means to bring equality, authoritarian means to bring 
democracy, and the invocation of obedience to encourage initiative.'" The 
organisations experimented with, such as the revolutionary committee, failed to 
gain legitimacy." This, combined with their suspicion of the Party and lack of 
support within its top leadership, meant that they all too readily fell back on the 
invocation of Mao's name as their source of legitimacy. The breakdown of the 
Party's authority and the inability to revive it or to find a substitute created an 
excessively leader-oriented source of legitimacy. 

Despite Hua Guofeng’s policy differences with the ‘Gang of Four’ he, too, was 
presented with the problem of securing legitimacy.'^ The problem remained of 
institutionalising what he perceived to be the Maoist legacy. Hua's claim to the 
right to rule was based on his claim to be Mao’s chosen successor. This 
committed him to protecting as much as possible of Mao's legacy. While trying to 
restore Party prestige, Hua also resorted to the adulation of Mao as the source of 
legitimacy while, at the same time, creating his own cult of personality. 
Increasingly, however, others in the leadership saw Mao’s legacy as the major 
stumbling-block to progress and sought to remove or reinterpret much of it. 

f'riticisffls of the Legacy 

Initial criticism of the past was relatively mild. Faults were attributed to the 
particular abuses of the system by the ‘Gang of Four.’ This was politically 
expedient for Hua Guofeng, as a widening of the scope of criticism to incorporate 
aspects of Mao’s legacy would clearly imply criticism of his own leadership. 
However, in 1978, the focus of criticism did begin to shift. Increasingly, a greater 
extent and persistence of administrative incompetence was acknowledged as 
were structural causes of the problems such as the life-long tenure system for 
cadres. 

The crucial turning-point in this proce.ss was the convening of the Third 
Plenum of the Eleventh Central Committee in December 1978. This Plenum 
marks a watershed in the post-Mao period. It set in process the programme of 
Party and State reforms by launching a whole.sale criticism of the history of the 
People’s Republic of China, and by making economic work the focus of all future 
ellorts. I'his concentration on economic work has meant that all other work is to 
be subordinated to the need to boost production. It is clearly felt that the 

Ci White, 'The New Course. Chinese development siriilcgy: context, problems and prospects', in 
China's New Develoiuneni Strategy, J CirayandG While(cds), London; Academic Press, I982,p6. 
The '(.rang of Lour'is the name given lathe leaders arrested in October 1976 and subsequently put 
on Inal, riicy arc Mao's widow Jiang Qing; the theorist. Zhang Chunqiao; the propagandist, Yao 
Wenyuan; and. Wang Hongwen. 

" the revolutionary committees were set up in 1967 as organs of both Parly and State. Initially, they 
were an attempt to restore order by bringing together all the 'victorious groups' of the initial phase 
ol the Cultural Revolution. See below for further discussion of their role. 

Hua Ciuufeng succeeded Zhou Enlai as Premier of theState Council and Mao Zedong as Chairman 
of the Party. His too close an adherence to Mao's views caused him to come under attack. In 
September 1980, he was replaced as Premier by Zhao Ziyang; in June 1981, he was replaced as 
Chairman by Hu Yaobang; and, in September 1982, he Inst his place in the Politburo. 
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inherited Party and State structures, and many of the people working in them, 
were not capable of devising and implementing the necessary policies. 
Consequently, they had to be reformed. 

The prescriptions for the future have been accompanied by criticisms of the 
past. These criticisms have attacked both workstyle and structures. Two different 
aspects of workstyle have been identified as giving rise to organisational 
problems: bureaucratism and feudalism. ‘Bureaucratism’ is used to refer to those 
features which arc endemic to the system, and which occur to a greater or lesser 
degree in all organisations. This umbrella term covers a multitude of sins ranging 
from the inefficiency of the swollen and overstaffed organisations to behaviour 
of cadres who ‘divorce themselves from the masses.' Such cadres are said to no 
longer act as ‘public servants of the people’ but as ‘masters of society’. In their 
role of ‘masters of society’ they are said to engage in taking bribes, graft or 
embezzlement of Party and State funds. Corruption of this sort appears to be 
widespread and the new policies of ‘economic liberalisation' and increased 
contact with the West have exacerbated the problem. The Nanfang Daily 
complained of people not promoting the four modernisations but only the 
modernisation of their homes, while Wang Renzhong, a Central Committee 
member, wrote that investigations up to March 1982 showed that not one single 
province could be found which was free from corruption.'’ 

‘Feudal’ ways of thinking are said to still exist because of the persistence of 
cultural traditions, such as attitudes towards authority, and because the ‘Gang of 
Four’ are said to have promoted such attitudes to support their own power. The 
principal features criticised under this term are the excessive powers which it 
gives to individual leaders, the blind obedience which it encourages in the people, 
and the problems which arise from such over-concentrations of power. The 
People’s Daily noted that it was ‘impossible for mistakes not to occur if a single 
individual makes all the decisions’, and that such a delegation of power to this 
‘one person tyranny’ is not acceptable because the ‘ability of any individual is 
limited.’’^ 

These faults in workstyle are seen as part of the cause of the structural 
problems. Certainly, structural problems exaggerate the ‘faults’ noted above. 
The lack of a clear demarcation of roles for the organisations, coupled with the 
fact that one person may head two or more organisations, has made it easy for 
power to become over-concentrated in too few hands. This is especially 
noticeable with the confusion surrounding Party and State roles. The problem is 
magnified even further by the fact that, until the latest Party and State 
Constitutions were adopted, cadres could expect life-long tenure in their jobs. 
According to the People’s Daily only ‘death and wrong-doing’ could lead to the 
demotion or dismissal of a cadre.'’ The same paper listed the problems it saw 
" Zheng Feng, ‘How Can There Be Any Talk of Flexibility in Party Workstyle’, in SWB:FF. 6965. 

Wang Renzhong, 'Unify Thinking, Conscientiously Rectify Workstyle', Red Flag (3), 1980. 

“ People's Dally, I February 1979. 

” Peng Xiangfu and Zheng Zhangbing, ‘A Talk on Abolishing the System of Lifetime Tenure for 

Cadres’, People's Daily, 3 June 1980. 
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Stemming from such a system: 

Personnel in leading posts tend to be senile... it is difTicult for talented and erudite people 
to be recruited to leading bodies and get experience... the system does not encourage 
people to work hard but muddle along... nepotism replaces appointment on merit... 
power tends to become highly concentrated until all the powers of the Party and state are 
wielded by one person alone. '* 

The Reforms of the Legacy 

To rectify what the current leaders see as the major problems they have launched 
reforms in a number of areas. First, the Party's role has been redesigned to ensure 
that it does not interfere too much in the day-to-day running of the system. 
Secondly, there have been attempts to make clearer distinctions between the 
different organisations and to prevent the over-concentration of power. Thirdly, 
the strc.ss on the need for clearly identifiable rules and regulations binding on all 
has led to the revival of the legal system. Fourthly, there has been a serious 
attempt to trim the size of the bureaucracy. Finally, policies have been pursued 
more vigorously to try and improve the quality of those staffing the bureaucracy. 

The announcement by the Third Plenum that the main focus of work was to 
shift from cla.s.s struggle to economic production had immediate consequences 
for the work of the Parly. The Party's political and ideological work was seen 
increasingly in terms of its ability to boost production. In the initial period after 
the Third Plenum, ideological work was neglected too much and calls were made 
for recognition of its continued importance. Fromabout mid-1981 theseappeals 
were acknowledged and the importance of ideological work was emphasised. 
However, such work is geared to removing the ideological impediments to the 
new policy programme and to removing the continuing opposition to this 
programme. Given the changes in the policy direction over the last twenty or 
more years in China, it is not surprising that considerable confusion exists in 
people's minds over what is the ‘correct’ ideological and political line. 

The new stress on production guided by ‘experts’, in accordance with carefully 
prepared plans and implemented in an orderly fashion, means that Party 
organisations arc now required to be efficient policy-devising institutions, 
predictable, but not inflexible, in their actions and with a clear and hierarchical 
chain of command. The reliance on experts has meant that the Party has been 
asked to disengage itself somewhat from society and not to interfere so much in 
day-to-day administration and with the decisions of specialists in their respective 
fields. 

■fhe problem of organisational overlap is seen most clearly with the relations 
between Party and State. In theory, the Party should devise policy and exercise 
‘overall leadership’, while the State and its various agencies should implement 
and administer policy. In practice, there has been considerable confusion, with 

Pcople'b Dailv ('ommentator, *An Important Reform of the Leadership System of the Party and 

State', Peopie's Daih\ 25 October 1980. 
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the Party actually implementing policy on occasions. Following the attacks in 
1966 on the old Party and State system, a new body was created called the 
revolutionary committee. This new body combined both Party and State 
functions with the result that at the non-central levels the organs of Party and 
State were identical. Although, starting in 1969, the Party apparatus was rebuilt, 
confusion persisted over the division of responsibilities between Party commit¬ 
tees and revolutionary committees. This confusion was made even worse by the 
fact that, invariably, the chairperson of both committees was the same person. 

The present leadership has tried to give some reality to theoretical distinction 
made between the Party and the State under socialism. Direct administration by 
the Party has been criticised and it has been pointed out that the Party's 
responsibility for leadership should never have meant direct control.” Apart 
from the theoretical reasons for maintaining a distinction between Party and 
State, there are practical ones. Schurmann has pointed out that the more an 
■ organisation becomes a ‘command-issuing body’, the more it must ‘grapple with 
the concrete technicalities of command.’ This would lead to increasing 
bureaucracy and inflexibility, thus thwarting the Party's ability to innovate and 
adjust to changing circumstances." Also, by distancing itself from the day-to- 
day running of the system, the Party can seek to avoid the blame for economic 
failings. Such failings ran be more readily blamed on faulty implementation, and 
so on. Particularly at the level of enterprise this can be important. Management 
can be held responsible for failings and thus be dismissed if necessary while, in 
theory, the Party could remain intact. 

To resolve the problem the revolutionary committees were abolished and the 
pre-Cultural Revolution system of government restored. The abolition of the 
revolutionary committees took place in two stages. First, in 1978 they were 
restricted to levels of government, whereas previously schools, factories, offices, 
for example, had also been run by revolutionary committees. Secondly, in 1979 
they were abolished altogether. People’s Congresses were convened and they 
elected permanent standing committees as their representative bodies and 
People’s Governments as their executive organs. The following year, the problem 
of holding concurrent Party and State posts was tackled. Hua Guofeng 
announced that the common practice of the same person holding the leading 
Party and State posts at provincial level was to come to an end. The objective of 
this was to prevent ‘the overconcentration of power and the holding of too many 
posts concurrently by one person.’ Itsaim was to‘effectively and clearly separate 
Party work from government work.’" 

" Set Red Flax (9), 1981. 

'* F Schurmann. Ideotoxy and Orxanlsalion in Communist China, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1968, p III. 

” Hua Guofeng, Speech at the Third Session of the Fifth National People's Congress in Main 
Documents of the Third Session of the Fifth National People's Conpress of the People's Republic of 
China, Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1980, p 196. To hblp to resist the overconcentration ol 
power, the principle of collective leadership has been stressed. Also, the Constitution adopted at 
the Twelfth Party Congress forbids ‘all forms of personality cult', and stresses that individuals, no 
matter how high their position, may not make imponant decisions by themselves. 
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The attempts to separate functions have had one other important implication 
and this has been the reduction in the powers of the People’s Communes. In the 
countryside the commune (since its introduction in 1958) has combined the 
functions of both the lowest level of government administration and the highest 
level of collective economic organisation. This arrangement, it is now thought, 
has hampered economic production through administrative interference in 
economic affairs. Cadres have too much work to do it all efficiently and, because 
they arc paid by the State, they do not depend on the performance of the local 
economy for their economic rewards. As a result, the new State Constitution has 
re-established the township governments in the countryside to deal with 
government administration, while the communes are retained as collective 
economic organisations.*" 

To assist the orderly functioning of society there have been attempts to create a 
form of'socialist legality* embodying a system of rules and regulations applicable 
to all. Following the Fifth National People’s Congress of 1978, a Commission for 
Legal Affairs was established. In recent years a flood of laws, by Chinese 
standards, has burst forth covering all aspects of Chinese society and China’s 
relations with the outside world. Toeasure the implementation of the laws, new 
life has been breathed into the People’s Courts, and the People’s Procuratorates 
have been revived, having been abolished during the Cultural Revolution. The 
prcKuraloratc examines and decides whether to approve a request for arrest 
made by a public security department and also whether the person, if arrested, 
should be held criminally responsible. This stands in stark contrast to the 
situation in the mid-1970s. The State Constitution adopted in 1975 included a 
new article which gave the public security bureau the right to make arrests 
without authorisation from the people’s court which, to an extent, enshrined the 
arbitrary power of the police in the Constitution.^' 

The problem of the overswollen bureaucracy can, in part, be attributed to the 
actions of the present leadership. The stress on 'socialist legality’ and on the 
primacy of economic work led to an expansion of the State’s central 
administrative framework. Whereas in 1975 there were 29 central ministries and 
commissions, by the end of 1981 this number had risen to 52. The emphasis on 
'socialist legality’ led to the resurrection of the Ministries of Justice and Civil 
Affairs while the others arose as a result of the concentration of economic work. 
In particular, economic policy affected mini.stries and commissions concerned 
wit h economic planning, the priority development of agriculture and the increase 
in two-way foreign trade. Particularly important was the creation of new 
commissions (such as those for Import and Export, Agriculture, and Foreign 
Investment Control) to coordinate economic work. The purpose of these 
commissions was to break down the barriers which existed between ministries 
Scr Sling Dahan and Zhang C'hunsheng, 'Important Changes in the System of People's 
Communes', Beijinx Review 25 (29), 1982, pp 15-17. 

Article 25 ntthc Constitution adopted by the Fourth National Peop\e'sCongms. Documents of the 
First Session of the Fourth National People's Congress of the People's Republic of China, Beijing; 
Foreign Languages Press, 1975, p 25. 
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and agencies operating in the same sector of the economy. However, having 
carried out this function, they became superfluous and even impeded further 
process of reform. 

Similarly, part of the blame for the excessive number of older, poorly-qualified 
cadres lies with the policies of Deng and his supporters. Large numbers of cadres 
who had been disgraced in a series of campaigns from the mid-1950s onwards 
were rehabilitated and many of them came back to swell the ranks of the 
bureaucracy. Some idea of the magnitude of this problem can be gained from 
Deng Xiaoping's statement that 2.9 million people had been rehabilitated 
because of wrongful victimisation by the ‘Gang of Four*. This gave added 
impetus to the need to cut the bureaucracy while, at the same time, increasing the 
potential opposition to such trimming. 

In April 1982, Premier Zhao Ziyang announced achievements in the 
programme to reduce the size of the bureaucracy. The number of ministries and 
^ commissions was reduced to 41 while even more drastic reductions were 
announced for the bureaux under the State Council. The most important change 
affected the commissions which had been introduced to coordinate economic 
work. Having presumably fulfilled their tasks, the commissions dealing with 
energy, agriculture, foreign investment, and machinery were dissolved. The net 
result of this was to increase considerably the powers of the State Planning and 
the State Economic Commissions. These commissions have taken over those for 
agriculture, machine-building, and energy and have taken over much of the work 
of the State Science and Technology Commission. In future, the State Planning 
Commission will concentrate on long-term planning while the State Economic 
Commission will oversee plan implementation. The importance of the economic 
reform programme is indicated by the fact that the new State Commission for the 
Restructuring of the Economic System is headed by Zhao Ziyang himself. 

This set of reforms also reduced the number of staff, lowered the average age of 
the staff, and brought in better qualified people. The statistics compiled from 38 
of the ministries and commissions show an impressive reduction in the number of 
4 the staff. A total of 505 ministers and vice-ministers was reduced to 167, and the 
average age lowered from 64 to 58. The reforms also increased the number of 
college-educated ministers from 37 per cent to 52 per cent of the total." 

While these reforms of the state were being pushed through, similar reforms 
were under way in the Party organisation. On 15 May 1982, the reorganisation of 
the administrative organs of the Central Committee was announced. At the 
departmental level, the number of heads and deputy heads was reduced by 15.7 
per cent and the average age lowered from 64 to 60. The total staff of the 30 
departments under the Central Committee is said to have been reduced by 17.3 
per cent." 

“ Other important reforms eltecled took place wiUi respect to ministries and commissions involved 
with energy, agneuiture and machine-building. 

“ Sm.FE, 7014. 

“ SWB:FE, 7028. 
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The last important area of reforms has been with respect to cadre policy. For 
the ‘reformed system’ to function properly, it must be staffed by people who are 
not only dedicated to the implementation of the new policies but who have the 
necessary skill and expertise to implement them. The leadership has called for the 
cadre force to become ‘more revolutionary, younger in average age, better 
educated and more professionaly competent.’ Many of the incumbent cadres 
are thought to be lacking in the necessary skills to preside over a modern 
economy. However, the attempt to replace the older cadres by younger, better- 
qualified cadres had met stiff oppositionand it was only in late 1981-early 1982 that 
the policy was pursued in earnest.^-’ 

In particular, the incumbent cadres resented the ‘excessive stress’ placed on the 
possession of formal educational qualifications. This, of course, discriminates 
against a great many older cadres who received little, if any, formal education 
and many of those recruited during the Cultural Revolution decade whose 
education is considered to be of little value. Opposition resulted in the policy 
being moderated and, by the end of 1980, a more flexible application of age and 
educational requirements was promised. Also, incumbent cadres were promised 
re-training opportunities and the pos.sibility of a greater say in the training and 
selection of their successors.^* 

As has been mentioned, the major stumbling-block has been the de facto 
lifelong tenure of cadres. This has been abolished in the new Party and State 
Constitutions, but in the Party Constitution the original intentions have merely 
been watered down. The more specific criteria concerning period of tenure and 
the average age limit for cadres in certain posts which appeared in a previous 
draft disappeared from the final version.” An important component of this area 
of the reforms has been the attempt to set up a system of retirement. In March 
1982, the People's Daily informed elderly cadres that it was their ‘glorious and 
.sacred duty' to retire. I'his, it was stated, was the greatest contribution that they 
could make in theirold age.*' In fact, great publicity has been given to cadres who 
have announced their retirement. 

Apart from the introduction of regulations, two other measures have been 
introduced. Hldcrly cadres can take up the post of ‘adviser’, and special advisory 
commissions have been set up in Party and State organisations. This serves the 
dual purpose of making the cadre still feel of use and makes it possible to 
continue using his or her expertise. It has also had the effect of swelling the ranks 

■ ' I 'or a fuller account of the reforms with respect to cadre policy, see T Saich, ‘Cadres from 
Biircaucrai.s to Managerial Modernisers?', in The Sandhjrrg Sympo.iium Papers, London: Cunton 
Press, (forthcoming) 1983. 

See, lor example, Heil Flag (2), 1981. 

•' See Article .32 of the Draft Party Constitution published in /jsirei fl/td^lut/iei. This stated that‘To 
ensure the accomplishment of the heavy tasks of modernisation, the average age of members of the 
Party ('eniral Committee should be from 35 to 65; the average age of mcmbeia of the standing 
committee of provincial Party committees should be 5U to60.. .hsuesandSiudies, 16(9) I980,p 
103. 

•' People‘s Daily Commentaior, ‘The Glorious and Sacred Obligation of Veteran Cadres‘, People's 
/)ui7r.3Marchl982. 
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of the bureaucracy. Secondly, financial incentives are being made available to 
those who do retire. According to the Hong Kong paper Ming Pao, government 
cadres at the higher levels of the administrative scale will, on retirement, receive 
their normal salary plus an additional one yuan (about 45 cents) for every year 
worked.” 

Conclwiiag Remarks 

Whether these reforms are considered successful or not will be judged in terms of 
their ability to provide a Party-State framework capable of effectively 
administering an industrialising society while, at the same time, not undermining 
the Party's leading position. The realisation that the problem of reform consisted 
of more than the removal of abuses of the system by the ‘Gang of Four’ bodes 
well. So, too, do the attempts to deal with some of the more deep-seated 
structural and bureaucratic causes of the problems. However, a number of 
problems remain to be resolved, and power still remains highly concentrated 
together with an insufficient number of effective channels of participation. 

Although the main opposition to the current policies has been removed from 
the highest positions of power, it is clear that opposition to the post-Third 
Plenum policy package still exists. For example, defence of Mao’s legacy and 
opposition to the economic strategy and the ‘open-door’ policy has found 
powerful support among members of the People’s Liberation Army. Just before 
the Twelfth Party Congress (September 1982) was convened, the Liberation Army 
Daily published an article which was critical of the current ‘relaxation’ in the 
ideological sphere and argued for the use of the class viewpoint to explain things 
happening in social, material and spiritual life. The article accused ‘certain 
leaders in China’s theoretical, art and literary and press circles of taking the lead 
in supporting and propagating the erroneous viewpoint of bourgeois liberal¬ 
isation.”® Following the Party Congress, the article was criticised for its 
propagation of a ‘leftist viewpoint.’^' 

The vigorous public defence of the policies pursued since the Third Plenum 
indicates that opposition to the policy direction still exists within the bureaucracy 
and society at large. Many in the bureaucracy owe their positions to the events of 
the Cultural Revolution decade. These people, while not necessarily supporting 
the ‘Gang of Four’, are not likely to administer effectively policies and reforms of 
the bureaucracy which would erode their position and damage their potential for 
future advance. 

Even if there is no radical change in policy, which at present seems likely, and 
the current reforms are persevered with, a number of problems still present 
themselves. The Party still tends to interfere too heavily in the areas from where it 
should be withdrawing. Also, on occasions it has resorted to the use of the kind of 
‘administrative’ methods to implement policy which it has itself criticised. 
« Reported in SWB:FE, 6969. 

" Jiefang Jim Bao and Jitfmg Ribao, 28 August 1982; see SWB:FE, 7145. 

” Jitfang Jim Bao, 27 September 1982, and Jiefang Ribao, 28 September, 1982; see SWB:FE, 7149 
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Goodman has pointed out that evidence from provincial People’s Congresses 
held in early 1980 and 1981 suggests that the Party-State distinction had not been 
satisfactorily clarified. For example, in Liaoning province the main speech to the 
congress was not given by the head of the government administration but by the 
Party First Secretary for the province.^^ The provincial People’s Congresses held 
at the end of 1982 appear to have clarified this problem. However, in Yunnan 
province, for example, publicity was given to the discussions which the Party 
First Secretary had with the delegates and the suggestions which he made to 
them, even though he had no formal power.'^ The attempts to make the Party 
operate in accordance with the provisions laid down in the Constitution and the 
law have also run into operational difficulties. An article in the GuangmingDaily 
told those who thought that abiding by the Constitution and the law would 
downgrade the Party’s role and weaken its ‘leading position’ were, in fact, 
mistaken.” 

The programme to trim the bureaucracy has, to date, proved impressive but a - 
more severe test will come when the programme is extended to the provincial 
level and later to the basic levels. If the reforms do not penetrate properly down 
through the middle to the lower levels, then the reform efforts of those at the top 
will have been in vain. For the reduction in the number of bureaucrats and the 
lowering of their average age to become truly effective, a retirement system must 
become institutionalised and thus become a natural part of the workcycle. If the 
current reforms prove to be no more than a ‘one-off event’ then, within a few 
years, the average age figures will creep back up and the system will once again 
become clogged with geriatrics. 

Perhaps the greatest problem lies in trying to recruit and promote sufficiently 
qualified cadres to run the system. Although at the central levels of Party and 
State progre.ss has been made, the current percentages of college-educated and 
specialised personnel in these leading positions still fall a long way short of what 
one would normally expect of officials in such positions. Again, the real test will 
be whether enough qualified people can be brought into the system at the basic 
levels. The People's Daily, for example, has estimated that there is only one 
college graduate in every 10 communes, only one middle-school graduate in 
every two communes, and, on average 3.7 scientific cadres per 1,000 peasants.’* 

Two major obstacles exist to achieving this objective of raising the number of 
qualified personnel. First, intellectuals are still regarded with suspicion, and 
complaints have been voiced that there is a failure to regard them as equals.’‘The 
simple designation of intellectuals by the current leadership as an integral part ol 

'' D S Q Ciciodman, ‘State Retorms in the People's Republic of China since 1976: an historica 

perspective', in N Harding (cd), 7'6e Srure in .Yocto/ri/.Yorie/;> (forihcoming). 

" SWB. ft:, m2. See also SWB:Ft 7227 and 7250, 

'* Li Buyan, ‘The Party Must Operate Within the Framework of the Constitution and the Law 

duanuming Daily, 22 November 1982. 

'' Editorial, ‘In Order to Develop Agriculture Speed Up The Training of Talented People, People' 

Daily, 24 September 1980. 

'* YBAFf, 7191. 
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the working-class does not seem to have alleviated the resentment towards a 
group which was referred to as the ‘stinking ninth category’ during the Cultural 
Revolution. Secondly, it remains doubtful whether the education system can be 
expanded rapidly enough to train sufficient numbers of people to the required 
levels in a short enough time. It may be that the current leadership will have to 
rely on ‘enthusiastic amateurs’ rather than dedicated professionals to administer 
their policies for some time to come. 
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BRANDT II—the mirage of 
collective action in a self-serving 
world 


The second Brandt Report has just been published. Like thefirst Brandt Report,' it 
is a consensus document signed by distinguished people from North and South.^ 
The central thrust of this Report isan Emergency Programme‘directed toaverting 
world economic collapse and the subsequent chaos and human suffering and to 
creating conditions leading to world economic recovery’. The Emergency 
Programme consists mainly of financial measures. It includes recommendations 
to double the quotas of the International Monetary Fund and for a major new 
allocation of Special Drawing Rights. In addition, it contains familiar proposals 
on trade (resistance to protectionist pressures, ratification of the Common Fund, 
negotiation of newCommodity Agreements, increased compensation for periodic 
losses of developing countries’ commodity earnings), food (to increase and 
improve resource (lows to agriculture, strengthen theinternationalsystemoffood 
security, increase food aid) and energy (a new international energy agency to 
increase energy self-reliance in developing countries.) 

A Report of this kind can be assessed from two different points of view. On the 
one hand, there is the question of the intrinsic value of the proposals and of the 
analysis on which they are based: on iheother, thecontribution the Report is likely 
to make to North-.South relatioas, to negotiations, and to reform. On the first 
count, the Report scores pretty well, if one takes a progressive/reformist view of 
the world. This Report, like its predecessor, will be soundly attacked by those who 
believe that the market by itself produces optimal solutions and that interference, 
however benign in intent, tends to be malign in results. The Report is decidedly 
interventionist. But the current state of the world economy, and of national 
economies that have recently veered towards market solutions—such as the UK, 
the U S, Chile—do not lend support to the vie w that a ‘ hands-off approach isgoing 
to rapidly eliminate the world's problems. Equally, the Report contains little of 
value for those who believe that capitalist relationsare at the heart of exploitation, 
inequality, and poverty both nationally and internationally. Nowhere does the 
Report consider the international system as one aspect of capitalist relationships. 
The Report is firmly in the centrist Fabian tradition: viewed within that tradition, 
while its analysis is often sketchy, its recommendationsare difficult to fault. It may 
' Nurih-Souih: a programme for survival, London: Pan Books, 1980. 

' Perhaps signilicantly. neither Report contains any signatory from the socialist bloc, while Mr 
Peterson of the US ‘did not participate in the preparation of this [the secondl memorandum'. 
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be said that they are not especially original, echoing many UNCTAD resolutions, 
but the point of a Report like this is not to make startling discoveries—it is to nudge 
the world into reforms. From a Fabian/ reformist point of view then, the question 
at issue is, above all, the impact the Report is likely to have on North-South 
negotiations. In considering this question, one is inevitably forced to look again at 
the first Brandt Report and what has happened in the years that have followed its 
publication. An analysis of that experience docs more than simply offer a critique 
of a particular document: it provides insights into the workings of North-South 
relations. These insights permitamoreinformedassessmentofthe valueofBrandt 
II; they also call into question much of the reformist view of North-South relations, 
a view which has provided the framework within both North and South for most 
recent discussion, proposals and, especially from the South, demands. The NIEO 
itself, as well as the pronouncements of the non-aligned countries at their March 
1983 meeting in Delhi, are firmly in this tradition. The lessons ofBrandt I suggest 
alternative approaches to North-South relations—alternatives which might prove 
more effective in securing change. 

Brandt I was published after years of futile negotiations between North and 
South, years in which the Pearson Commission's recommendations had been 
thrown aside, in which the demands for a New International EconomicOrderhad 
been launched, discussed and buried.’ In the context of the failure of North and 
South to find common ground, the first Brandt Report was a remarkable 
document—not so much for its contents— which broadly represented the liberal 
consensus about North-South relations—but for the fact that prominent and 
potentially (though significantly not actually) powerful people from North and 
South, people not noted for their radicalism, could agree unanimously on 
substantive and important proposals for reform in the way the North and South 
conduct their economic relations. 

They agreed, for example, that ‘The reform of the international monetary 
system should be urgently undertaken’; that there should be a massive transfer of 
resources to the South; that aid should reach and then surpass the 0.7 per cent 
target; that ‘Protectionism by industrialised countries against the exports of 
develop! ng countries should be rolled back’; that action should be taken, including 
provision of adequate funds to the Common Fund, for the ‘stabilisation of 
commodity prices at remunerative levels’; they agreed that ‘Measures to facilitate 
the participation of developing countries in processing and marketing should 
include the removal of tariff and other trade barriers... they agreed on the need 
for Codes of Conduct for multinational companies and technology transfer; and 
they agreed that ‘There must be an end to mass hunger and malnutrition’. 

The agreement of the Commissioners, (who included a former Conservative 
Prime Minister of Britain and an ex-Chancellor of West Germany) on these 
proposals, together with the tremendous popularity of the document, seemed to 
augur well for their acceptance, especially since the Report did not base its 

' The formal burial appears to have taken place at the Delhi meeting. 
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recommendations primarily on moral arguments but onself-interestin the form of 
mutual or common interests between North and South. 

Yet on substantive issues there has been littleprogress, and indeedsome regress, 
on many of the reforms recommended in Brandt I. This is recorded in Brandt II. 
The second Report notes some positive achievements—an increase in aid to the 
poorest countries, an expansion of IMF lending and the introduction of the World 
Bank structural adjustment loans. But IDA funds were cut; no progress was made 
on commodity agreements and trade barriers worsened. After an initial 
relaxation, the IMF again hardened its terms; a number of new credits were 
cancelled in the first half of 1982 during which time there was no increase in the 
Fund's net disbursements. The World Bank's structural adjustment loans 
remained limited in quantity, and generally associated with stringent condition¬ 
ality. On the most important recommendations of Brandt I—international 
monetary reform, a massive transfer of resources, the 0.7 per cent target, a rolling 
back of protection, commodity agreements—it is fair to conclude that there has 
been no progress at all. 

The overall position of Third World countries is undoubtedly worse now than 
when the first Brandt Report was published. This deterioration has three aspects: 
first, recession in the developed countries has meant stagnant markets and a 
substantial fall in commodity prices. Non-oil commodity exporters have 
experienced a .15 per cent drop in the dollar price of commodities since late 1980. 
Commodity prices are now at their lowest level in real termsfor three decades. The 
newly industrialising countries have found their markets for manufactured 
exports curtailed by the slow growth of world markets and increasing 
protectionism. Secondly, the big rise in interest rates has greatly increased the 
LDCs' debt burden. Thirdly, with the rising ratio of interest payments to export 
earnings (he bunks have become reluctant toextend new loans and have increased 
the proportion of short-term debt in current lending, increasing the LDCs’ 
vulnerability to debt crises. 

I'he deterioration in the world economy cannot, of course, be laid at the door of 
the first Brandt Report, which had warned that such developments were likely 
unle.ss international action of the kind recommended were taken. But it can be 
concluded that there was something fundamentally wrong with the Report’s 
reasoning since it is argued that its recommendations were in the interest of both 
N orth and South. Y et, virtually none ofthe recommendations were instituted, nor 
does it look probable that they will be. 

The major fallacy underlying the arguments and recommendations of Brandt I 
concerns its analysis of interests, and the relationship between interests (as defined 
in Brandt) and international action. To a considerable extent—but not wholly as 
we shall see—the second Brandt Report makes the same mistakes. Both Reports 
ultimately stem from outrage, the moral outrage which any person must feelat the 
world in which we live; an outrage most movingly expressed by Brandt himself in 
the introduction to the second Report: ‘Every two seconds of this year a child will 
die of hunger or disease. And no statistic can express what it is tosee even one child 
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die... “to see the uncomprehending panic in eyes which are still the clear and lucid 
eyes of a child”’. 

A sense of outrage pervades the Reports—outrage that people can starve while 
others suffer from obesity; that massive resources are used for the production of 
weapons of mass destruction; that defence expenditure in the major economies 
rises, while aid is cut... The Commissioners recognise that such outrage will not 
produce action. Consequently, they appeal to interests because interests, they 
believe, do form the basis of action in our immoral world. The mistake they make, 
however, is in the analysis of interests; it arises because the Commissioners, 
although they are anxious to come to moral conclusions, justify them by 
arguments based on interests and are casual and lack rigour in their analysis. As a 
result, the interests they identify are not the interests which form the basis of 
political action, so that the appeal to interests is scarcely more effective than if the 
argument had been left in the realm of morality. 

The ‘interests' identified by Brandt are the common interests of the North as a 
whole and the South as a whole. In neithergroupare policies formed at a collective 
level, but rather at the level of individual countries. Policies may be in theinterests 
of either or both group(s) as a whole, yet not of particular countries. We have 
examples of this situation in both the North and the South. Trade protection 
provides one. Freer trade, it is argued, will be in the interests of the North since 
additional imports from the South (e.g. textiles) will be offset by additional exports 
to the South of more advanced goods, such as capital goods. That may well be true 
at the level of the North as a whole, but individual countries may lose out. For 
example, liberalised trade would tend to increase imports most into those 
economies which (i) have a considerable domestic productionof goods which are 
potentially competitive with goods from the South; and, (ii) where low labour 
productivity and high labour costs lead to production being least competitive with 
Southern exports. The additional exports of capital goods to Southern economies 
will come from those economies where the combination of quality and prices is 
most attractive. 11 is clear that the economies most likely to import most as a result 
of liberalisation are not the same economies as those whose exports are likely to 
rise most. The least competitive Northern economics will tend to be most affected 
by liberalisation on the import side. Industries in the UK, for example, would tend 
to be most adversely affected by competition from LDC goods. But the extra 
exports—of machinery, etc.—going to the South would tend to be concentrated 
among the most competitive economies in the North, such as Germany and Japan. 
It may, therefore, be difficult to persuade the weaker Northern economies to 
liberalise (although it is here that expansion of markets for the South can be 
expected to be greatest) since these economies may not be potential gainers. 

A Southern example of national interest is to be seen in the apparent reluctance 
of the South to establish its own secretariat. It appears that the strong Southern 
countries, whose resources of finance and manpower are most needed for such a 
secretariat, oppose such an institution because it seems they believe that it might 
more effectively represent the weaker Southern countries in its briefings and 
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recommendations at the expense of the stronger countries. 

The fact that decisions are made at a national level, in both North and South, 
also creates a ‘Prisoner’s Dilemma’-typc paradox concerning action in the 
common interest. This applies where each country would gain if collective action 
were taken, but each would lose if they alone take action. An example is arms 
control. From the point of view of international security, collectively all would 
gain by reduced arms supplies to countries in conflict. There are dangers to 
international and regional security from the arms build-up in areas of conflict, 
such as the Middle East, or the Indian sub-continent. But if just one country holds 
back on arms sales with no assurance that others will, the restraining country will 
sulTcr losses in jobs and revenue without any corresponding gain in international 
security. The Brandt Reports recognise the common interests in these areas, but 
fail to note that national interests, the level at which decisions arc taken, prevent 
these common interests effectively determining action. 

The nation itselfis too high a level toanalyse the formation of policies, many of 
which result from pressure groups within nations. These groups take theform,for 
example, oftrade unions, offood producers, of arms manufacturers,of bankers, of 
capital goods producers, of multinational companies, and so on. Each is affected 
by international policies and each lobbies to secure its own interests. Government 
policies are the outcome of pressures from these particular interests in interaction 
with the government's ideological bias plus the view it takes of the common 
interest. Hence the common interest is often offset by the power of particular 
interests. This is frequently the case, for example, in the field of protection, where 
consumer interests in low prices is offset by producer interests in protection, in 
food and manufactures, in the Northern economies. 

If the concept of interests is to be effective as a means of securing action, it is 
essential to appreciate precisely how interests are related to national and 
international action. The failure of Brandt I can be attributed directly to a lack of 
understanding of these connections, assuming that the interests of all are 
equivalent to the interests of each, when in fact these arc often in conflict; it is 
particular, not general, interests which are most closely related to policy 
formulation. A realistic view of these connections is sufficient to explain why no 
material progress has been made on any of the major areas identified in Brandt 
I—on trade, aid. arms, food,etc. 

The second Brandt Report shares much of the language and many of the 
recommendations of the first Report. In many of the fields covered—trade, food, 
energy and arms—-the same defects in reasoning which made Brandt I ineffective 
also apply to Brandt 11. Particular and national interests are likely to defeat the 
‘common interest’ identified in the Report, and no more progress can be expected 
than after the first Report: indeed, given the high levels of unemployment in the 
North and the weakening of OPEC, prospects for reduced protection and for 
commodity agreements seem weaker than before. However, the central part of the 
second Brandt Report is its Emergency Programme for international recovery. 
Here the situation is rathcrdifferent;someaction hasalready been takenand more 
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may be expected. 

The Emergency Programme assumes that the North and South share a common 
interest in the recovery of the international economy. The interests of the South in 
expanding markets and higher earnings from commodity exports does not need 
arguing. For the North, the Report contends, large numbers of jobs (one in six 
industrial Jobs in the US) depend on markets in the South. The Report quotes the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust finding that the OECD growth rate would be I per cent 
higher with a 20 per cent annual growth in bank lending to the South, ascompared 
with zero growth in lending. These arguments are similar to those advanced in the 
first Report for a massive transfer of resources that would revitalise the North as 
well as the South. They were not convincing to Northern governments for two 
reasons—first, because some leading governments deliberately restrained 
expenditure and growth, preferring to reduce the power of their working classes, 
control inflation, and to obtain sustained economic growth and full employment. 

I Secondly, governments of industrialised countries have other means at their 
disposal to generate renewed expansion, without relying on transfer of resources 
to the South. They may reduce domestic taxes or increase domestic expenditure, 
each of which is more attractive politically than resource transfers to the South. As 
a basis for action, the arguments are no more convincing today. But today it seems 
that action is likely on the financial front, not because of common interests in 
recovery, but because powerful special interests are threatened by the prospect of 
Southern collapse. 

Some major international banks have a very substantial exposure to the big 
LDC debtors: 'At the end of 1980 the nine largest UK banks had an exposure to 
Brazil equal to 43 per cent of shareholders’ capital, to Mexico of 38 percent and to 
Korea of 19 per cent... The figures show that if Brazilian, Mexican and Korean 
debts had to be written off, all the capital and reserves of the US banks would be 
wiped out’.^ These banks are powerful lobbyists. In addition, failure of a major 
bank could have knock-on effects throughout the world banking community. 
Politicians are well aware of the connections between financial disaster and 
political change. Hence the danger posed to the banking system by the present 
conjuncture, and especially by the problems of a few Latin American countries, 
have been a powerful lever in persuading the North, and in particular the US, 
which had been especially unimpressed by appeals to morality and the common 
interest, of the need for action. 

Since August 1982 (when the Mexican debt crisis erupted), there has been 
considerable progress in altering the international monetary system so as to bail 
out the big debtor countries and the banks. The Bank of International Settlements 
has become an important source of bridging finance. In recent months it has 
extended loans to Hungary, Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. The IMF has been 
actively encouraging (and at times coercing) the private banks to renew loans and 
extend new ones. At its January meeting, the Fund’s lending capacity was 
effectively doubled with a 47 per cent increase in quotas and an expansion of the 
* Overseas Development Institute, Briefing Paper, No. 2, March 1983. 
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General Agreement to Borrow. The World Bank has also extended itsactivities in 
recent months, with a Special Action Programme to enable it to undertake a 
greater share of project costs to assist in the completion of unfinished projects. The 
i n tention is to extend the structural adjustment loans beyond the previously agreed 
limits. But, whereas the international community has increased the resources 
available to the IMF, the Bank faces severe resource constraints, and little extra 
real gro wth i.s expected up to 1985. Furthermore the I DA, which provides loans on 
concessional terms to poorer countries is constrained by the US reluctance to 
subscribe to it. 

The contrast between the changes underway in the financial system, where the 
West's banking interests are involved, and the failure to provide the World Bank, 
[DA and the Common Fund with much-needed finanee is instructive on the way 
decisions on the international economy are made. In the former case, powerful 
particular interests are under threat. In the latter, the well-being, and even the 
survival, of very poor people is at stake, as well as the 'common interest’ as 
identified by Brandt. But as politically effective interest groups are not involved, 
there i.s inaction or even retreat. 

Viewing the second Brandt Commission Report in this light, it becomes clear 
that where its recommendations reflect a coincidence of particular interests and 
the common interest, there is likely to be a response from the international 
community, as there hasalreadybeenfor some ofthe financial reforms even before 
the Report was published. But for the bulk of its recommendations, including a 
good deal of the Emergency Programme, (e.g. the issue ofsubstantial extra SDRs), 
which rests on a rather ill-defined 'common interest’, little can be expected. 

I'his interpretation of developments in North-South relations is suggestive of 
future negotiating strategies. The experience ofthe 1970s shows thatthe South will 
make negligible gains if it pursues generaldemandsforchanges, as with the NIEO, 
basing its case on the grounds that it is their right and/or that it is in the common 
interest. Progress will only occur where the South can offer benefit or threaten 
harm to particular interests which are politically powerful. This conclusion does 
not render the South powerless; in fact it offers a large arena for action. 

In finance it is now abundantly clear that large debtors have powerful leverage 
over lenders. If sufficiently determined, they can to a large extent dictate theirown 
1 erms, unilaterally deferring payments. So long as a country docs not expect to bea 
net borrower over the medium term because interest on accumulated debt will 
exceed new borrowing, the possibility that new lending may dry up as a 
consequence is not relevant. Meanwhile, the international banks have a 
considerable interest in coming to an agreement which avoids overt default. 
Industrialised countries' producers also have a substantial interest in seeing that 
the high-spending Southern countries have credit to finance purchases from them. 
Without open confrontation in the shape ofa declaration ofdefault, (which could 
trigger off various counteractions—political as well aseconomic), countries may 
quietly use their power as debtors to secure better terms. Individually, a number of 
countries have dune so: Argentina, Brazil and Mexico have deferred payments. 
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Mexico and Brazil are negotiating loans from the Fund on terms which appear 
generous, as compared with previous Fund programmes negotiated with less 
powerful countries. Whileefr/rew, the powerofdebt is being used onan individual 
country basis, it has not been used collectively, but it offers considerable potential 
as a lever to secure international monetary reform. 

In trade. Third World countries have powerassuppliers of crucial commodities 
and as buyers of goods from the North. The South (inspired by the example of 
OPEC) has focused most on the supply aspect. But this power was only 
successfully used in the case of oil, which is a rather special case, and then, it seems 
only temporarily. Control of supply is difficult because it requires cooperation 
among supplying countries, and it is ineffective ifsubstitutescan readily be found. 
Moreover, the use of supplier-power is less effective during recession when 
demand is weak. In contrast, the potential power derived from providing markets 
for Northern goods is greater during recession. Control over markets provides an 
important source of leverage which can be exercised by individual countries in the 
South, without cooperation among Southern countries. So long as a particular 
country buys more from a Northern country than it sells to it, then it may threaten 
to switch purchases from the Northern country (in a recession there are plenty of 
alternative sources of supply), unless it gets favourable access for its own goods. 
Indonesia used this tactic successfully vw-a-visthe UK. The trade weapon may also 
be used for other objectives: Malaysia eschewed British goods in order to secure 
better treatment for her students in Britain. Mrs Gandhi bargained with major 
project contracts to persuade the British to replenish IDA. The purchase of 
military supplies presents opportunities for bargaining, especially since these 
purchases are generally conducted at governmental level. 

The area of potential action is large: here I have only touched on a few 
possibilities. Detailed information on bilateral and multilateral relationships and 
interests is needed to establish the full potential.’ The issues involved are the same 
as those covered in the Brandt Reports. The objectives are also similar: to secure 
more resources on better terms. The difference is that the mechanism is to use and 
make operational particular interests, rather than appeal hopefully to general 
interests. The area of potential action docs not only concern interests already in 
being, but from a longer term perspective includes the ways in which interests 
develop. For example, the development of trade and technology links between 
Western Europe and the Soviet Union has created particular interests in Europe 
in easing the Cold War, which have proved effective in influencing government 
policies. Similarly, some large retailers in the North have come to depend on 
cheap supplies from the South, and have become a significant lobby inside the 
North for permitting continued market access for Southern products. Policies 


' A beginning has been made with R Cassen, R Jolly, J Sewell and R Wewd, Rich Couniry Interests 
and Third World Development, London; Croom Helm, 1982, which summari.ses the interests of 
particular rich countries in the Third World. But it does not provide the detailed information 
needed, from a Third World point of view, to illuminate the potential of the approach suggested 
above. 
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can then be selected which are likely to produce a favourable constellation of 
interests. 

In many areas, the approach will prove more effective if countries of the South 
pursue it collectively rather than individually. However, Southern cooperation is 
beginning to look as elusive as North-South cooperation. Whether or not South- 
South cooperation develops significantly there are possibilities for action on an 
individual country basis, and (as for example with the Andean Pact) for regional 
cooperation on specific issues. The discussion above considered trade and debt; 
other potentially promising areas are technology transfer and multinational 
investment, taxation and international reserve policy. 

Multilateralists may object that the interest approach sketched here could 
threaten the multilateral trading system, with the benefits it offers as a spur to 
static and dynamic efficiency. Moreover, the government interventions required 
may not only threaten efficiency, but also boost corruption. There is an element 
of truth in the objections. But against these must be set the poor record of the 
multilateral approach in recent years, while departures from multilateralism arc 
numerous and growing. Multilateralism offers most of its benefits when there are 
high levels of employment in the industrialised countries and sustained growth in 
output and trade. With stagnation in world trade and falling commodity prices 
the benefits are much less, especially with growing protectionism in the North. It 
may be true that with a fully liberal multilateral system of trade and payments, 
the Third World might do better than with bilateral bargaining. But in the 
present system, in which the North intervenes heavily in trade in agriculture and 
manufacturing. Southern countries may improve their position by bilateral 
negotiations. 

A more fundamental objection to this view of international relations is that it 
displaces vision, putting in its place the somewhat cynical process of lobbying 
and brokerage. Surely, it will be argued, major progress has occurred only when a 
visionary approach has been adopted and a leap has been taken to pursue grand 
schemes: this, broadly, is what the Brandt Report is recommending. In the words 
of 1 larry Dexter White (quoted in Brandt 11): ‘we must substitute, before it is too 
late, imagination for tradition; generosity for shrewdness; understanding for 
bargaining; toughness for caution; and wisdom for prejudice’. And that, it may 
be argued, is what happened at Bretton Woods and inspired the Marshall Plan, 
ushering in thirty years of unparalleled prosperity. Contrast the twenty years 
lollowing World War 1, when particular interests were rampant, with the years 
following World War II, when visionaries triumphed. But while Bretton Woods 
and the Marshall Plan did require vision, they also reflected {he rialitipolitique et 
economique. It was in the interests of the major power of the day—the US—to 
provide finance so that others might buy American goods; to secure free trade, 
where the US would dominate; to obtain the free movement of international 
capital so that US companies could extend their dominion. Imagination was 
needed to see that this was so, but interests were also forcefully involved. Hence 
the dismantling of the system today, as it begins to threaten the interests which 
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previously benefited from it. 

If world recovery is to be instituted and the development of the Third World 
promoted by international action, there must be a matching of imagination, of 
vision, and of interests. The Brandt Report has tried to provide such a matching, 
but has failed. Their failure arises on both sides of the equation: their imagination 
is limited; but of greater importance is the failure to match their vision to the real 
interests that dominate the world. 
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A Reply to Samir Amin 


In his reply tu his critics,' Samir Amin hasamply demonstrated how right theyare. 
He has made no attempt to deal with the substantivearguments raised by Warren, 
Schit'fer, Smith and Brewer, but rather resorts to the dismissive technique of 
repeating some of their arguments and adding exclamation marks as proof 
positive of their absurdity; alternatively, when confronted with detailed and 
appropriate empirical evidence which might undermine his acts of faith, he 
describes them as ‘statistical acrobatics’ (p 365). 

We do not intend, in this short note, to repeat arguments that have been stated 
elsewhere. 1 hose who are interested in the debate are referred to the references at 
the end ot this note. Nor will we burden the readers ofthisjournal with a detailed 
textual refutation of the full array of Amin’s arguments, none of which are 
convincing and only a few of which are new. Our intention instead is to shift the 
debate to the important terrain ofdeveloping Left alternatives to the simplisticand 
dangerous strategics offered by Amin. 

However, before starting this constructive effort, we wish to record with some 
relief and also to highlight, certain crucial changes of position indicated by Amin's 
paper, for example: 

In elTvct, capitulistn develops the forces of production, but in its way, and to speak of 
Magnuni' and 'blocked' capitalism docs not have much meaning. But who really saidihat? 
(p .’ 61 ). 

Need we answer the question? Equally welcome is the following clarification of 
Amin’s position: ‘We have never claimed that imperialism implied the Third 
World’s "stagnation"’ (p 364). 

Thirdly (on p .168), Amin mentions ‘the rising working class’ in the periphery, a 
category he has not previously regarded as notable or politically significant, since 
lising working classes tend to be associated with rising capitalism. Fourthly, 
discussing his analysis of'blocked’ capitalism, he admits, if a little belatedly, that 
‘the term is not a very good one’ (p 36). Fifthly, and very importantly, he has at last 
demonstrated a less crudely enthusiastic approach to nationalism, In the past, we 
have been led to believe that all nationalism is progressive if it is anti-imperialist. 
Now we are told that: 

The support alforded by the parties claiming tu be Marxist to the local Third World 
bourgeoisies in the name of ‘national anti-imperialist unity’ is the enemy of socialism (p 
.174). 

Sixthly, he now acknowledges movements such as feminism in the West as ‘real 
' Samir Amin, 'Kxpansion or Crisis of Capitalism?', Third World Quarterly'iQ.) April 1983. 
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social movements’ (p 54), having, in the past, consigned them to the dust-bin of 
‘psychologism’, 'Western Marxism’ and hence pro-imperialism.^ 

In order to construct a Left alternative to Amin, it isimportant toexamine what 
Amin has to offer by way of politics and strategy. ‘Delinking’ is, of course, the 
cornerstone of Amin-style strategy for Third World countries committed to 
i mproving the welfare of their people. He has consistently argued that, ‘ Delinking 
is... a strategy applicable both to socialist transition and to national liberation at 
every stage. The two are inseparable’.* 

The most damning indictment of his approach is his deafening silence on 
Kampuchea. Kampuchea is the most important case of a country which had a 
national liberation movement committed to ‘delinking’, and which ‘delinked’. Pol 
Pot and his regime were, it is clear, a gang of butchers, whose socialist aspirations 
and concern for the welfare of the Kampuchean people were demonstrated by 
genocide and torture. There is clearly no honest way in which Samir Amin can 
continue to evade this issue, since the ‘principles' of 'socialist reconstruction’ 
followed Amin’s blueprint soclosely. The only conclusion that Amin is nowable to 
draw from the Kampuchean experience is that ‘more of thesame’ is required in the 
1980s, that future progress in Kampuchea requires the severing of relationships 
with Vietnam and the Soviet Union, so that socialism can be constructed on a 
suitably autarkic base.^ Such a conclusion can only be sustained by a refusal 
seriously to examine the consequences of autarkic strategies in the 1970s. 

How does Amin arrive at the ‘necessity’ for ‘delinking’ and what are its 
implications? 

It is not possible for the forces which aspire to advancing the outcome of the contradictions 
in a socialist direction to subject themselves, by too stiong an insertion into the world 
system, to the influences of the logic of capital (p 368). 

The principal contradiction is, of course, the divergent relationship between wages 
and productivity in the centre and the periphery, which we will discuss below. So 
delinking is a necessity. It is also a ‘litmus test’ of the real socialist intentions of 
national liberation movements: 

the bourgeoisie in the Third World cannot conceive of its development other than through 
its insertion in the global system; on the contrary, delinking is a demand for national 
construction by the people... It is because the hegemonic blocs of the so-called 
■progressive' Third World countries were not, or are not, specifically ‘of the people’ that 
they cannot seriously envisage this strategy (p 374-5). 

So it is all very simple: Pol Pot’s regime was ‘of the people’; Mugabe’s, dos 
Santos’, Machel’s, the FSLN’s.. .etc., are not. Such mechanistic thinking is so 
obviously politically dangerous that it is not surprising that some rewriting of 

' See S Smith, ‘Class Analysis, Versus World System: critique of Samir Amin's typology of 
underdevelopment',/ourno/o /Comemporary Asia 12(1) 1982. p 11. 

’ S Amin elal. Dynamics of Social Crisis, London: Macmillan, 1982, p 218; cf. ‘Delinking is not only a 
pre-condition for national liberation and the transition to socialism; it is also a pre-condition for 
eliciting a response from the people to the interventionof the super-powers and impenalism’, ibid, p 
225. 

* Amin era/., iliidl. p2lg. 
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history is used to supplement it: 

If the Soviet Union and China ha ve managed to build themselves intoautonomous forces in 
our world (whatever the social nature of this construction and its future may be), it is 
effectively because they have de-]inked(p 375). 

Unfortunately, a very different interpretation of Soviet economic history 
accords rather better with the historical facts: by 1927 the Soviet Union was the 
largest importer of machinery in the world, next to Britain; the volume of Soviet 
trade took a tremendous upward spurt over the first Five-Year Plan period, 
especially from 1929 to 1931, when the volume of exports increased by 46 per cent 
and the volume of imports by 61.5 per cent.’ The importance of China’s trade 
relationships with COMECON in the period prior to 1963 is too well known to 
rehearse here. More recently, over the last two decades China’s major trading 
partners have been capitalist countries, with Japan and, of the EEC traders, 
Germany in particular, emerging as major import suppliers. China’s total hard- 
currency requirements in current $US dollars rose from $745 millions in 1960 to 
around $7,600 millions in 1978.‘ It should also be noted that to the extent that both 
the Soviet Union and China have experienced isolation and limited trade relations 
with capitalist countries, this can hardly be regarded as reflecting their own desires 
or strategies. The notion of‘delinking’ implies an element of choice, which clearly 
has not been a significant feature of the historical experience of the two cases that 
Amin cites,’ 

If it is not the case that the experience of the Soviet Union and China provide a 
clear demonstration of the necessity for and desirability of delinking, what other 
arguments docs Amin advance in support of his political conclusions? Amin 
believes that the fundamental, ‘real’ factor that determines or limits the prospects 
for social and economic change in developing economiesengagingin international 
trade is a distinctive economic relationship between the growth of wages and the 
growth of productivity that he asserts is uniquely characteristic of peripheral 
slates: ‘in the centre, there isaparallel growth of wagesand productivity,andin the 
periphery this parallelism is absent’ (p 367). 

It is difficult to understand how it might be possible to substantiate this central 
assertion, given that the relationship between wages and productivity varies 
between different advanced capitalist countries and continues to show clearly 
divergent trends within particular advanced capitalist countries—certain sectors 
displaying relatively fast rales of growth of wages in relation to productivity, while 

' See !■ II I'an.Soclallilm in OneCouniryfVol. I), London: Macmillan, I958,p 111, »nd Economic 
I'rendi m ihc Soviet Union, Harvard University Pre«,, 1963. p 287; for later periods see PHanson, 
rratlc and Technology m Soviet- ITniern /telalions. London: Macmillan, 1981, especially pp 82.86. 

‘ P Kerr, ‘China's Economic Relations in South-East Asia’, University of Cambridge, Faculty of 
I'.conomics and Politics, RaearcH paper No. 15, August 198U. 

' H H Carr concludes his discussion of the political debates in the Soviet U nion on the role of trade by 
noting the emergence of a strategic consensus on thisissue by 1926:'it was indisputable that therapid 
building of socialism in the Soviet U nion was dependent on extensive imports of capital equipment 
from more advanced industrial countries, and therefore also on Finding lucrative markets in those 
countries for Soviet products’; E H Carr op. cii., p 453. 
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Others lag some way behind. Amin simply ignores divergent trends and uneveness 
within advanced capitalist countries and claims that any observed dilTerences 
between the relationship of wages to productivity in the US, Britain and Japan (for 
instance) are ‘momentary’, and are easily corrected by normal forms of Bourgeois 
State intervention, so that, in the long-run, differences between advanced 
capitalist countries with respect to wage/productivity movements will necessarily 
disappear. 

This claim is not convincing. The equilibhating mechanisms which conve¬ 
niently insure that throughout all the sectors and branches of industry in one part 
of the world wages move automatically in line with productivity increases, while in 
another part of the world they do not and cannot, is never specified. If one doubts 
the existence ofsucha'mechanism’, indeed ifone rejects mechanical-deterministic 
analyses of trends in real wages and recognises that these are the outcome of 
political struggles, then it is possible to reach a more positive conclusion. Namely, 
that in some developing countries and/or in some sectors of their economies the 
political struggles of an increasingly organised working class may secure increases 
(or at least prevent falls) in real wages, thus breaking the rigid limits and political 
sterility of Amin's formulation. 

On the basis of what arguments or evidence does Amin insist that productivity 
increases in developing countries will neverbe matched by wage increases, that the 
political strength of workers in developing countries can never approximate to 
that achieved by their counterparts in advanced capitalist economies? Amin’s 
main argument appears to be that the political strength of the working class in 
developing countries will remain insignificant because of the persistence of pre¬ 
capitalist or non-capitalist relationships in these countries, because pre-capitalist 
modes of production will not be ‘radically’ destroyed—even by the end of the 
twenty-first century: 

The persistence of archaic modes of production integrated into the capitalist system... has 
been provisional for centuries and not even a science fiction writer would dare to say that 
this... will cease in the century to come (p 365). 

When working class organisations in the Third World achieve increases in real 
wages, Amin explains this by a version of the labour aristocracy argument, set 
within a framework of compradorisation. That is to say, he alleges the existence of 
an alliance between the national bourgeoisie (a comprador class) and interna¬ 
tional capital, which jointly create a capital-intensive luxury goods-producing 
enclave of industrial production, capable only of generating a minuscule and 
highly-paid class of labour aristocrats. The latter are‘bought off, politically and 
economically, and in no sense constitute the kernel of a working class movement. 

What these arguments deny is the possibility of change. It is inconceivable that 
within this framework wage labour could, even in the long run, become a 
significant basis for the organisation of production. It is absurd to limit one’s 
vision of the future in this rigid way, to assert the impossibility of the emergence of a 
proletariat as a significant force anywhere in the Third World. The result is that 
any observed changes in the relationship between wages and productivity, or 
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indeed any changes in the balance between capitalist and pre-capitalist relationsof 
production are just grist to this rigid mill: if wages lag behind the growth of 
productivity then the theoretical edifice is empirically justified; if wages keep pace 
with productivity (for example, as a result of trade union activity) this 
demonstrates the existence of a labour aristocracy and proves that the dynamic 
potential of capitalist production in the Third World is inherently limited by the 
resulting shrewdness of income distribution which prevents the expansion of the 
domestic market. 

During the last fifty years dramatic changes have occurred in relations of 
production in almost all Third World countries. The nature and extent of these 
changes and the degree to which wage labour has emerged, has obviously varied 
from country to country. It is important that the specific political significance of 
these changes should beexamined seriously, without the denial of the possibility of 
certain outcomes. 

Conclusian: socialism—the long haul or the big bang? 

The Left in the Third World, despite some major successes, has suffered a series of 
dramatic reversals (e.g., Egypt,Sudan, Indonesia, Guyana, Chile, Iran, Jamaica, 
and Kampuchea). These reversals have frequently followed the involvement of 
socialists in nationalist and populist movements, and have taken the form of a 
systematic, violent destruction of the Left by those nationalist or populist 
movements artercertaingoals,suchasindependencefrom colonial rule, have been 
achieved. Amin recognises the problem of the Left being ‘taken in’ by anti¬ 
imperialist rhetoric, but nowhere addresses the question of why the Left has 
persistently made this ‘mistake’. 

A fundamental reason for the widespread recurrence of the ‘mistake’ is that one 
major strand of analysis available to the Left has been the simplistic anti- 
imperialist type, to which Amin has been an important and persistent latter-day 
contributor. This analysis fails to address tactical and strategic questions of both 
immediate and longer-term political relevance. These questions concern, for 
example, democratisation within national liberation movements; independent 
control of producers over their lives and over unions, parties and other forms of 
popular organisation specifically geared to the articulation and defence of 
working class interests; prefiguration of post-independenceformsof organisation 
within the national liberation struggle. The importance of these questions is that 
they determine the political orientation of the support for the struggle, and that 
they require national liberation movements to confront the details and 
practicalities of post-liberation policy and strategy, the detail of what a socialist 
transition actually means. These practical issues of post-liberation politics involve 
developing an analysis capable of addressing such specific problems as: when, and 
with what degree, if any, of compensation, should certain foreign firms be 
nationalised; how can nationalised enterprises be organised in ways that are both 
accountable and productive?; ho wean gender relations begin to be reconstructed?; 
how can the imported inputs required for rapid accumulation be financed?; and 
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what are the prospects for diversification of export earnings without short-run 
balance-of-payment problems?; how can independent organisations of the 
working class be defended in the face of powerful attacks from nationalist or state 
capitalist regimes? 

Simplistic anti-imperialist analysis creates a major difficulty for socialists who 
unite with non-socialist anti-imperialist forces: they are likely to be trapped by 
their own rhetoric, which is an empty box labelled ‘delinking’, containing no 
practical, detailed, specific short, medium and long-term objectives concerning 
either the structure of the economy orthe forms of social andpolitical organisation 
governing control, democracy and accountability. It is not enough to ‘drive the 
foreign devils into the sea': as they sink beneath thesurface, what grounds are there 
to believe that the mass of the population will immediately—or even 
eventually—reap the fruits of substantial changes in material conditions, 
experience a change in their relationship to the means of production, a change in 
^ social relations in general, or a change in the relationship of the ruled to the rulers? 

’ Samir Amin's political critique of his opponents centres on the imputation to 
Warren of the view that politics should consist of sitting back and waiting for the 
working class to emerge, i.e., doing nothing. Thus, he summarises, the impact of 
Warren's analysis by saying that, ‘it is of no political use for anyone who wishes to 
act in the interests of the exploited’ (p 15). Amin’s view, in its bare essentials, is that 
capitalism cannot produce the goods, the working class will not emerge, and that 
socialism is inevitable. 

Our view on the other hand, is that ‘socialism-as-inevitable' is much more a 
recipe forpolitical inactivity than its alternatives, because it does not even requirea 
demonstration of the superiority of socialism—all that has to be done is to wait for 
the repugnant inadequacies of capitalism to become clear to everyone. So Amin’s 
Justification for socialism is a negative one, it is built upon the inevitable 
inadequacies of capitalism. It isclearlyan/i-imperialist, but what is it/iro.!' What we 
wish to argue for is not only a recognition of the growth of capitalist relations of 
I production in several developing countries, but, more importantly, for a positive 
demonstration of the superiorities of socialism, which takes account of both 
! successes and failures, and learns from the latter. This means that we cannot 
f ignore, for example, the experience of the Pol Pot regime in Kampuchea, as Amin 
' seems able to do. 

C 

( The distinction which we regard as most essential is that between Big Bang and 

I Long Haul theories of the transition to socialism. Samir Amin is clearly a 
i supporter of the Big Bang approach, in which the Axe Man Cometh to chop off all 
I links with the international capitalist system, and socialism is then constructed on 
, the paraplegic basis of the resulting isolation. There is no evidence at all that a 
decisive break with international capitalism will provide favourable conditions for 
the achievement of socialism. Kampuchea suggests the opposite. What we wish to 
' argue is that far more attention to the detail of the Long Haul is required; how can 
growing urban and rural working class organisations begin to develop forms of 
control?; what are the most favourableconditionsforthedevelopment, increasing 
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confidence and skill of such organisations?; how can preflgurative forms of 
organisation begin to demonstrate to a wide popular base the positive superiority 
of socialism?; how can material improvements be achieved in the context of 
democratic and accountable practices? 
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Dudley Seers 

an appreciation 

Dudley Seers died in Washington last March at the sadly young age of 62. He died, as he 
lived, in the middle of activity; havingjust spent six weeks in Fiji working on employment, 
poverty and basic needs, he was editing a series on the ideas of pioneers in development 
studies in Washington, about to go on to Trinidad and then Shanghai. 

Dudley Seers had a unique influence on development studies. On the one hand he was a 
continuous source of stimulating and provocative ideas; on the other, he was a great 
institution builder. He helped establish the Ministry of Overseas Development in 1964 (still 
there, despite everything, in the form of the ODA), and then the Institute of Development 
Studies (IDS) in Sussex, which he directed from 1967-73. He stood down from the 
Directorship in 1973, preferring ideas to power, but he remained its most distinguished and 
influential Fellow. The IDS was shaped by Dudley, its qualities reflecting his. He gathered 
together an exciting array of talent, people with diflerent political views, from different 
disciplines and continents, who worked together in an atmosphere of complete freedom, 
dedicated to the world of ideas and to the cause of development. The IDS became a 
welcoming home for people from all overthe world, who shared its cause. One of Dudley's 
strengths—a rare one—was his ability to orchestrate people productively; he was able to 
stimulate those he worked with, smooth diflicult personalities, and produce collective 
reports (as in the Missions he led to Colombia, to Sri Lanka, to Nigeria) which contained 
important original themes. 

In the large number of papers he wrote (overa hundred)covering many themes and every 
continent, there is one streak of continuity; every paper challenges some conventional 
wisdom, some orthodoxy, either on the left or the right, and often both. Sometimes it 
seemed an overriding motive was to tease the establishment—including the development 
establishment for which he himself was partially responsible. His recent attack on aid (and 
the first Brandt Report)'— he advocated an aid target of 0.1 per cent of GNP—is an 
example. Yet there was also always an original and valid idea in hisattacks. Forexample,at 
an early stage he questioned the applicability of someof the Keynesian model todeveloping 
countries, as later he questioned monetarist theories. He identified the pitfalls in using 
income as the measure of welfare, at first (in the Colombia Report) emphasising 
employment as an objective. But he came to see that employment too was a means, rathei 
than an end. In recent years he focused on life profiler for different social groups and 
different countries as a method of social accounting, providing a consistent framework for 
data collection and comparisons.^ This was probably his most innovative and, I would 
J guess, his most lasting contribution. It is typical of Dudley's ebullience and fertility that it 
should be among the latest developments in his thinking. 

Dudley was a creator of institutions; a man of ideas. But fur myself I shall miss him most 
as a person, with an optimistic, young, outward personality, nearly always joking in a 
slightly teasing way, a little cynical, always withachuckle,alwayssupportive. As heentcred 
a room, his presence dominated. It was a privilege to have known him. FS 

' See 'Muddling Morality and Mutuality: a review of the Brandi Report', Third IVorld Qiuirierly 2 (4) 
October 1980. 

' First developed as ‘Life Expectancy as an IntcgratingConccpt in Social and Uemagraphic Analysis 
4 and Planning', Review of Income and Wealth, Senes 23 No. 3, 1977, and more fully presented in 
‘Active Life Profiles for Different Social Groups: a contribution todemographicaccounting, a frame 
for social indicators and a tool of social and economic analysis', IDS Discussion Paper, DP 178, 
September 198Z 
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ERRATA 


In the April ii\ue o) the iournal, the following matter was left out of the article' Neo-conservatism an 
A frica: iome common American fallacies'. Itshoulilbe inserteilbetween the last sentence on page 287an 
the first sentence on page 2J8. Third World Quarterly apologises for the error. 


By ignoring this American conservatives have done their case little good. 
Apartheid and the Conservative Challenge 

Neo-conservatism has come a long way since Acheson’s day. It has become s 
various and eclectic that it is often difficult to see it as the expression of an 
specific doctrine; conservatives today seem to be united only by some commo 
concern with order and by a common allegiance, at least in principle, to wh: 
they consider to be a realism that is not often in evidence in American policy. N 
issue has united them more than the attitude of successive governments to th 
problem of apartheid. 

Almost without exception, they question whether punitive measures such t 
sanctions will ever bring into being a more just and equitable social order. Mo; 
remain profoundly sceptical whether the traditional orthodoxy concerning a ju; 
social order is valid; whether, even if it is, it is advisable for the United States t 
surrender its influence by divesting itself of its economic interests; whethe 
political influence is, in fact, not contingent upon the commercial and politict 
links that many liberals wish to sever. Expanding the scope of those interests b 
increasing trade and investment may not be necessarily be the right answer; it ii 
however, for those who arc critical of the measures that have already bee 
adopted, the arms embargo foremost among them. 

It was an answer tentatively proposed by George Ball in the reflections whic 
he published shortly after leaving office. 
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THE UN SYSTEM 


AUNCTAD — Working Group on International Shipping Legislation 
Geneva, 31 Januaty-18 February 1983 

■ The 98-nation working group resumed its efforts to formulate a standard 
set of clauses to be used as an international model for marine hull and cargo 
insurance contracts. This is the first time that developing countries have been 
involved in efforts to reform the contractual basis of the marine insurance 
policies used in international trade. In the past, most countries have based 
marine insurance contracts on the lawand policy forms of developed countries. 
This practice has been questioned by the UNCTAD Secretariat, since it fails to 
cater adequately for the needs of Third World countries. With regard to hull 
insurance, the present session considered the formulation of clauses on 
additional coverages, disbursements, measures of insurance, unrepaired 
damage, payment on account, actual andconstructive total loss, abandonment 
and co-insurance, as well as a tender clause and a continuation clause. A 
composite text covering most of these issues was agreed within the sub-group; 
this complements the composite texts on a set of risk clauses drafted at the 
group’s previous session.' As regards cargo insurance, the sub-group worked 
on the formulation of two sets of risk clauses for restricted coverage, to 
complement the ‘all risks’ coverage drafted at the eighth se.ssion. It also dealt 
with additional coverage clauses, relating to ’both to blame’ collision and 
pollution hazards.^ 


AUNCTAD — Committee on Invisibles and Financing Relating to Trade 
Geneva, 28 February-11 March 1983 

■ The 117-nation Committee discussed a variety of critical international 
Hnancial and monetary issues. One of the most comprehensive conclusions was 
that the present volume of ofncial development assistance (OOA) remained 
inadequate to meet the critical needs of the Third World. It was widely agreed 
that donor countries should attempt to attain as rapidly as possible the 


' One of these texts contains a set of clauses based on an ‘all risks minus exceptions' approach, 
whereby broad cover is given and isthen limitedbyexpressexclusions.Theothersetsout a model 
based on the ‘named perils’ approach, whereby cover is granted by the enumeration of specific 
risks. 

- VNCTAD PressReleau1\DmV/\ny, 1 February 1983, andTAR/INFyi427,2l February 
19X3. 
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internationally agreed target of allocating 0.7 per cent of GNP to ODA.’ 

Regarding structural reform of the international financial and monetary 
system, North-South differences remained largely unresolved. Western 
countries qualified their acceptance of the need for reform by distinguishing 
between structural problems and thecyclical difficulties which had exacerbated 
them. In the view of the West.theabatementofinflationand the resulting fall in 
interest rates, together with a pick-up in the earnings of developing countries as 
commodity prices rose, would render some problems less acute. The US 
stressed effective adjustment as the most important element in dealing with 
economic and financial difficulties. This meant tackling the problems resulting 
from excessive and inflationary monetary growth, and interest rate controls 
which discourage private savings and distort investment patterns. While 
balance-of-payments funding through the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) would continue to be needed, the ‘misunderstood and erroneously 
maligned' practice of conditionality would remain essential to effective 
adjustment policies. 

Calling for major large-scale international reform, the developing countries 
identified three principal action areas. First, the adjustment process should be 
made more efficient, and its burden distributed more evenly between surplus 
and deficit countries. Secondly, theexchange rate system should be reformed to 
provide greater stability, and the growth of international liquidity should be 
made more stable and predictable by makingthe Special DrawingRight(SDR) 
the principal reserve asset. Thirdly, such a process should ensure that 
developing countries participate fully in all phases of studies, consultationsand 
negotiations on the international monetary system and its reform. As for short¬ 
term measures, the Group of 77 (G77) called for ‘a substantial and immediate 
injection of capital to meet liquidity and financing requirements of the 
developing countries’. The recent increase in IMF resources* was seen as 
positive, ‘but insufficient given the massive erosion of developing countries’ 
purchasing power'. A substantial measure of debt relief was also required for 
those low-income countries (many of them from Africa) who had 'been forced 
to go to the Paris Club and undergo IMF upper-tranche conditionality’. 

The Director of UNCTAD’s Money, Finance and Development Division, 
Roger Lawrence, also emphasised the structural nature of Third World 

' I'lii: I INCl'AUSn:rclariiii had a'ceived very little information from govcrnmentsonwhataction 
they had taken in pursuit of Resolution I29(V) at UNCTAD V in Manila in 1979, by which 
donors undertrok to improvethequantityandqualityoftheirODA. According loan UNCTAD 
document (TD/B/C..1/I84,9 February l983).theoverallratioofODAtoGNPofDevelopmem 
Assistance Committee (DAC) countries declined from 0.3.3 per cent in 1980 to 0.32 per cent in 
1981—the same figure as 1970. Despite the fact that Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden had exceeded the 0.7 per cent target in 1981, there is little chance of DAC member- 
countries collectively attaining this figure by I98S. Five of the thirteen below-target countries 
I Austria, Canada, Finland, France, and Italy) have indicated that they will try to reach it by 1990 
or sooner. According to the UNCTAD document, the crucial US ratio,‘which has been hovering 
around 0.2 per cent for most of the 1970s, appears to be heading towards a decline'. 

‘ .Sec below. (IMF Interim Committee Meeting. lO-I I February, Washington DC.) 
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pay merits' dedcits, which reflected long-term shifts in the world trading system. 
He pointed out that, in contrast with official financial flows, funds from private 
financial institutions had grown rapidly during the 1970s. The increased 
vulnerability of developing countries to changes in conditions in international 
credit markets had not been fully perceived until 1981 and 1982 when, due to 
sharply contracting export earnings, they were obliged to reduce imports 
drastically, and to continue to borrow simply to pay interest on past debts. To 
address these problems, he proposed three interrelated measures: first, action 
by developed countries to revive their economies; secondly, a ‘rapid and 
substantial enlargement of liquidity and financing' in favour of developing 
countries; and, thirdly, the adoption of policies by developing countries to 
improve their external position.’ 

• ‘The manner in which current payments deficits of developing countries 
are handled will influence development prospects for a number of years to come 
... The linkage between development and the operation of the international 
monetary system has rarely been so central to the development process'. Roger 
Lawrence, Director of UNCTAD's Money, Finance and Development 
Division. UNCTAD Press/Je/ea«*TAD/lNF/1428,2 March 1983. 

Some people ‘... have been much too quick to generalise from the problems 
of the last two years and to draw the erroneous and dangerous conclusion that 
the basic system which has served us so well through the post-war period is 
unsound’. Adrian Basora, US delegate to the Committee on Invisibles and 
Financing Related to Trade. UNCTAD Press Pe/ease TAD/INF/1431, 10 
March 1983. 


▲ UNCTAD — Committee on Manufactures 
Geneva, 14-22 March 1983 

■ Meeting for the first time in two-and-a-half years, the Committee on 
Manufactures adopted several agreed conclusions, which were viewed by the 
developing countries, China, and the Eastern bloc countries with general 
disappointment. On the main substantive item, trade trends and restrictions on 
trade, the Committee expressed concern about the growing effects of 
protectionism, and stressed the need for restoring confidence in international 

’ These views arc echoedinadocumentprepared by thellNCTADSccretariatfar UNCTAD Vlat 
Belgrade in June 1983, cntilled lnlernalionalFimmcialimdM0nelaryIisuN{TO/nS,2b}anuary 
1983). The main recommendation calls for additional financing of $fi0-70bn over a two-year 
period ‘to allow developing countries to re-establish forward development momentum'. Other 
proposals include the creation of at least SDR 30bn over the two years in question, giving 
consideration to accelerating the Ninth Review of IMF quotas, and selling a significant 
proportion of the IMFs gold stock over two years, with the proceeds being used to reopen the 
Trust Fund for developing countries. C/AICTAf>/Ve.rsRe/fojeTAD/INF/l428,2 March 1983; 
TAD/lNF/1429,7 March 1983; TAD/INF/1430.8 March 1983;TAD/1NF/1431,10 March 
1983; and, TAD/INF/1432,14 March 1983. 
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relations. As regards the Generalised System of Preferences (GSP), the 
Committee reaffirmed the original roleand objectives ofthesystem, and agreed 
that it should be improved, taking into account the needs of developing 
countries. The Committee requested UNCTAD (in conjunction with UNIDO) 
to compile and analyse existing information on trade-related industrial 
collaboration between firms of developing and developed countries—an issue 
on which agreement had not yet been reached. 

The Director of UNCTAD’s Manufactures Division, Reinaldo Figueredo, 
strcs.scd the importance ofdcvelopingcountries to world recovery representing 
as they did ‘the most dynamic growth clement of the international trading 
system'. He noted that between 1973 and 1983, developing countries absorbed 
30 per cent of the increase in exports of the developed market economy 
countries, us compared with only 16 percent in the period 1963-73. In 1981, in 
the context of stagnant world trade, this proportion reached 40 per cent. In 
addition, developing countries had expanded the volume of their exports of 
manufactures more rapidly than the world average. Figueredo identified two 
phenomena which work against trade in the process of development: first, the 
nature of the products exported by the Third World, such as textiles(theMulti- 
I'ibre Arrangement provides a framework of restraint on Third World 
exports); secondly, the manner in which arrangements like the MFA are 
interpreted soas to brand developingcountriesasource of‘market disruption’, 
and justify the imposition of special restraints (e.g., against ‘low-cost 
suppliers’). Furthermore, he said, the GSP has been undermined by a recourse 
to '“graduation”—the process according to which developing countries 
gradually assume a higher level of multilateral obligations as they become more 
industrialised and increase their participation in world trade’.'’ 


▲ ((immission on Transnational Corporations 
.Special .Se.ssion (First Pari) 

New York, 7-18 March 1983 

■ This four-week Special Session was convened for the purpose of 
completing work which began six years ago on a code of conduct to govern the 
activities of transnational corporations.’ One of several outstanding issues 
concerned the legal nature of a code of conduct; while some delegations had 
maintained that the code should be mandatory or legally binding, others had 
urged the adoption of a voluntary or non-mandatory code, containing broad 
principles and guidelines. Of two working groups established by the session, 

^ fWfTt/)/'fc'MKWrawTAIVlNF/14.t4.16March l')K3,and rAD/INF/1437.24March 1983. 
' I ollowinK the t'limmission's decisiun al Lima m 1976 In establish the code of conduct, an 
inieigoveriiincnial working group has been drafting the code since 1977. At the time of the 
t 'oniinission's previous session al Manila in August and September 1982, the grouphad agreed 
on about two-thirds of seventy-one provisions in the draft code of conduct. 
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one addressed another major unresolved issue, namely the definition of the 
term ‘transnational corporation’ and the precise scope of application of a code 
of conduct. In the past, the Commission has disagreed as to whether the 
definition should cover state-owned or socially-owned self-managed enter¬ 
prises under the effective control of national authorities, or whether it should be 
strictly limited to private corporations, whose activities ha ve so far been beyond 
effective control and regulation. The second working group dealt with further 
outstanding matters, including the relationships between governments and 
transnational corporations. It addressed specifically the issues relating to 
nationalisation, compensation, Jurisdiction, and methods of adjudication, 
together with questions relating to the sovereignty of the host-country and non¬ 
interference in its internal affairs. This group also examined the question of 
collaboration by transnational corporations with ‘racist minority regimes’ in 
Southern Africa. In the view of most delegations, the code should explicitly 
require transnational corporations to reduce their business activities in South 
Africa, and to cease all activities in Namibia. Following the second part of the 
present session, planned for 9-20 May 1983, it is hoped that the ‘full and final’ 
draft of the code of conduct can be submitted for consideration by the UN 
General Assembly at its 1983 regular session.* 

• ’I firmly believe that a code of conduct, by establishing universally 
accepted standards, would enhance the positive contribution that trans¬ 
national corporations, with their resources and potential, can make to the 
development process’. Javier Perez de Cuellar, UN Secretary-General. UN 
Press Re/ease TNC/249 ,17 March 1983. 


▲ Commission on Human Rights 
Thirty-Ninth Session 
Geneva, 31 January-11 March 1983 

■ The forty-three nation Commission adopted resolutions on human rights 
in numerous countries and regions, and on specific forms of human rights 
violations. With regard to the occupied Arab territories, the Commission 
reiterated the view voiced each year that occupation of these territories is in 
itself a violation of fundamental human rights. Israeli breachesof international 
law regarding wartime protection of civilians were declared to constitute war 

' The mcmbcrsofthcC'nmmission for I983arc: Algeria. Argentina. Bahamas,Bangladesh, Brazil, 
Canada, Central African Republic, China, Congo, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, France, German 
Democratic Republic, Federal German Republic, Ghana, Guatemala. Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Kenya, Libya. Mexico, the Netherlands, Nigeria, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Republic of Korea, Romania, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Switzerland, 
1 hailand, Turkey, Uganda, U kraine, USSR, U K, US, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. There are two 
vacancies. t/VPressRe/easeTNC/242.3March 1983,andTNC/251. l8March 1983, 
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crimes and an aiTront to humanity. South Africa was condemned for ‘massive 
and cruel’ denials of human rights under apartheid, for its military attacks 
against neighbouring African states, and for the deteriorating situation in 
Namibia. 

On Iran, the Commission expressed profound concern over evidence of 
summary executions, torture, detention without trial, religious intolerance and 
persecution (especially of the Baha'is),’ and the lack of an independent 
judiciary or safeguards for a fair trial. Poland was criticised for the second 
successive year, with a demand, inter alia, that severe prison sentences imposed 
under martial law and restrictions on the free flow of information, be urgently 
reviewed. The Polish authorities were condemned for refusing to cooperate 
with a UN investigation into human rights in Poland. 

In a resolution on Chile, the Commission urged the authorities to end the 
state of emergency, and to re-establish the principles of legality, democratic 
institutions, and human rights. The Chilean government was asked to clarify 
the situation concerning disappeared persons, and to end policies of in¬ 
timidation, persecution, arbitrary arrest, secret detention, and torture. Both 
Id Salvador and Guatemala werecriticised forcontinuingserious human rights 
violations." Calls were made for the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea. On East Timor and the Western Sahara, the 
Commission affirmed the right of the indigenous peoples to self-determination 
and independence. The Commission's study on Bolivia wasclosed, on thebasis 
of a conclusion that the ‘constitutional government of Bolivia’ was demon¬ 
strating a complete respect for human rights. 

Resolutions on specific forms of human rights violations covered the 
following: enforced disappearances; torture and inhuman treatment or 
punishment; a stale of emergency and its effects on human rights; Nazism and 


’ I'hr IrimiHn gevernment contends that the Baha'is arc Israeli spies, that thcsonuftheroundcrof 
the laith was a British spy in Palestine during World War I, and that several Baha'is held senior 
positions under the Shah of Iran. 

The resolution on Poland rotlowed a lengthy series of procedural attempts by Cuba, Nicaragua, 
and Mozambique to postpone the debate until nest year. The Polish delegate, HenrykSokaliki, 
called the resolution 'another miscarriage of international justice m-i-vis my country', and 
declared that Poland would not participate in'any form orilsimplementation'. The UScriticised 
the UN report on human rights in Poland as a 'masterpiece of understatement and evasion’, 
whose author, Hugo Gobbi of Argentina, appeared to have sought toavoidoffending the Palish 
government. Poland refused to allow checks on allegations of human rights violations, claiming 
that the decision by the Human Rights Commission in 19X2 to order the enquiry constituted a 
flagrant interference in its internal affairs. 

" The I IS voted against the resolution on El Salvador. 

" Eighteen years ofalmost uninterrupted military rule in Bolivia ended on 10 October 1982, when 
Meriun Siles /uazo was sworn in as head of a civilian government. 
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totalitarian ideologies; mass exodus; summary executions;'^ and, religious 
intolerance.'^ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) 


A Group of 10 (G10) Meeting 
Paris, 18 January 1983 

I 

! ■ Finance Ministers and central bank governors of the GIO agreed to 

I increase the funds available under the General Arrangements to Borrow (GAB) 
from 6.4bn Special Drawing Rights ($7.1 bn) to SDR 17bn ($ 19bn).' ’ In order to 
expand lending to developing countries with major debt problems, access to 
j ^ GAB drawings (formerly limited to G10 members) was extended to all IMF 
I members. Saudi Arabia agreed to make an undetermined contribution 
I (probably around $2bn) to the GAB, in return for informal observer status in 
I the G10. The G10 also agreed on the need for a substantial increase in overall 
I IMF resources, together with an adjustment of quota shares proportionate to 
the relative strengths of IMF members.'* 


'' According to a report prepared for the Commission by a Kenyan lawyer, Amos Wako, at least 
two million people have been executed in the last fifteen years on the grounds of opposition to 
govern ments. Of ihirty^scven countries against whom allegations have been received, eleven are 
members of the Human Rights Commission: Argentina, Bangladesh, Brazil, Colombia, India, 
Libya, Mozambique, Pakistan, Philippines, Uganda, and Zaire. Charged with 4,500-20,000 
executions since 1980, the Iranian government complained that most of the information had' 
come from the outlawed Mujahidin group, which it accuses of terrorism. Although the 
information in the report derives from unnamed sources, most of the information is said to come 
from authoritative sources, such as Amnesty International and the International Commission of 
Jurists (based in Geneva). 

'* CA'/’rew^Weojf HR/1359, II March im. UN ^^'erk/y^r»sSummary WSm/]2, 22 March 
1983. IniernailonalHeraldTrlbunf, 17 February 1983, p3,9 March I983,p2,and lOMarch, 1983, 
p2. Thf Guardian (London) I March 1983, p 7, and 9 March 1983, p 6. Thr TVmes (London) 11 
October 1982, p 6 and 11 March 1983, p 6. 

1'hc GAB was established in I962 to supplement IMF resources, when necessary, within IhcG 1(1 
(Belgium, Canada, Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the UK, and the US). At the present meeting, Switzerland was formally accepted as a 
010 member, with an expected contribution to the GAB of SDR 1.02 bn (6 per cent). Other 
contributions are as follows: the US, SDR4.25bn (25 per cent); Federal Republic of Germany, 
SOR2.38bn(14pcr cent): Japan,SDR2.l3bn(l2.Sperccnt);France,SDR1.7bn(10percent): the 
UK, SDRL7bn (10 percent): Italy, SDR LI bn (6.5 per cent): Canada, SOR892.5mn (5.25 per 
cent); the Netherlands, SDR850mn (5 per cent); Belgium, SDR595mn (3.5 per cent); Sweden, 
SDR382.5mn (2.25 per cent). 

'* FHT 19 January 1983, p I; Financial Times (London) 19 January 1983, p 42; The Economist 
(London) 22 January 1W3, p 62. 
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A Interim Committee Meeting 

Washington DC, 10-11 February 1983'’ 

■ Finance Ministers of the twenty-two nation Interim Committee agreed to 
raise quota subscriptions to the IMF from SDR6Ibn ($67bn) to SOR90bn 
($98.5bn),an increase of 47.5 per cent. This represented a compromise between 
an increase of 40 per cent proposed by the US, and the 50 per cent increase 
advocated by the F.EC and other industrialised countries. It remained well short 
of the 100 per cent increase advocated by developing countries, for whom the 
Group of 24 (G24) urged a programme of world economic expansion.'* 

Nut all the additional finance from quotas and the GAB will be available for 
lending to countries with debt or balance of payments problem.s. Only about 
half the quotas are in hard currencies available for lending, while about two- 
thirds of the money subscribed to the GAB islikely to be in currencies that are 
usable at any given time. Altogether, it is estimated that the usable resources of 
the IMF will have increased by 80 per cent, or about SDR26bn by the end of 
1983, by when it is hoped that member-governments will have ratified the 
increases.'" These measures will provide .short- to medium-term funds which, 
while providing immediate relief, cannot resolve the structural debt problem. 
In addition to itseontributiontotheGAB, Saudi Arabia agreed to provide a 
further loan oriil3-4bn to the IMF.^" If further liquidity is needed, the IMF may 
borrow directly on international capital markets. 

In response to the demands of several industrialised countries, the relative 
si/e of member subscriptions and voting rights were revised to rellect economic 
strength more accurately. I hc US, which retains the right of veto, agreed to a 
reduction m its quota from 20.65 percent to 19.9 per cent, while the British 
quota was adjusted Irom 7,1 per cent to 6.8 per cent. Increases were approved 
loi the Federal German Republic, from 5.3 per cent to 6 per cent; for France, 
from 4.7 per ceni to 5 per cent; and, for .Japan, from 4 per cent to 4.7 percent. 

Hopes that the industrialised countries might announce measures to 
stimulate their economies, and thereby increase world trade, were disap- 
' rtiis nK-viini; wa^ iimvcil Imm Aprilu>|-cbruary IW.t because (>rthc accumulation of countries 
c\peiiencmBilelilrepa>ineiilorhalaiicc-ol-payincnt,sproblcms.(lnt'cbruary 198.1, the IMF was 
.issisiiii|> or lU'BoliJliiiir wiili mcrlhirlycouniries), 

' Ihc comniuiiii|iie of llic (i14 (which met on 9 February 198.1) called for greatly increased 
resources in other are.as, including: an early increase in Ihe allocation of IMF SDRs (which arc 
Iro/en); anc.spandcdpoolol lunds lo be used in emergencies under thcUABiandthecrealionof 
II iiiediuni-leim halance-of-puymcnts support facility. The many international financial reforms 
advocated in the second Brundt Keporl,published in February I98.1,alsoincludeproposalsfora 
doubling of IMF quota resources and a major new allocalion of SDRs. See The Brandt 
( oniini.sMon. ( rmmim ( run — .\i>rili-Soiiih: tooperaium /nr world reiovtry, London; Pan 
Dcsiks, 198.1. 

The US .idniinistration anticipated that the proposed US share of $8.4bn would meet with 
considerable opposition in (’ongress. Several members of Ihc US Congress were said to be 
concerned that this increase should not amount to a rescue operation for Ihc commercial banks 
which they believed had lent irresponsibly to Third World and Fast liuropean countries. 

I ogelhcr with the addilional Saudi cash, Jacques de Lurosiire, the IMF's Managing Director, 
predicted that the IM F’s usable resources would he doubled. 
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pointed. Whilst recognising that estimated rates of growth and inflation had 
been revised downward since the Interim Committee last met in September 
1982, the final communique called on national authorities ‘to avoid measures 
that might generate harmful expectations with regard to inflation’.^' 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


▲ Meeting of Heads of Government of Commonwealth Western Hemis¬ 
phere Countries 
St Lucia, 20-21 February 1983 

■ The concept of a Commonwealth Western Hemisphere Heads of 
Government conference was mooted at the Commonwealth summit in 
Melbourne in 1981. The present meeting, attended by sixteen countries,was 
the first of its kind since the Canada-West Indies Conference, held in Canada in 
1966. Discussions focused on the major economic and political issues affecting 
the Caribbean region, including trade, development assistance, investment, 
tourism, and regional disputes. It was concluded that the Caribbean 
Community (CARICOM)” offered the best prospects of rapid-economic and 
social development for its twelve member-states. The 1979Canada-CARlCOM 
Joint Trade and Economic Agreement is providing important opportunities 
for trade and investment, and Canada has initiated a Small Projects Assistance 
Fund for the CARICOM Secretariat, beginning with Canadian $150,000 in 
1983-4. The US administration has yet to approve duty free access for a variety 
of Caribbean products. The severe effecisof the recession on small island states, 
together with the inadequacy of international development aid, led to the 
suggestion that the IMF and World Bank might conduct studies on the special 
needs of these states. A possible escalation of the conflict in Central America 
aroused great concern, as this would affect the peace and stability of the entire 
region. Rapid settlements were urged towards ending the territorial disputes 
between Belize and Guatemala, and Venezuela and Guyana.^* 


' The 7'im»(Lundon) 10 February 198.1, p l3;FiaaiicialTlmes{\.oniion) 10 February 1983, p40, 
and 12 February 1983,p 1; TAf Girar</raii(London) 12 February 1983, p 18;///T12-13 February 
1983, pi. 

“ Anguilla, Antigua and Barbuda, Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, British Virgin Islands, Canada. 
Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, .St Lucia, St KiUs-Ncvis,TrinidadundTubago,andthc1urksand 
Caicos Islands. St Vincent and the Grenadines was represented at ministerial level. Montserrat 
was represented at the level of Financial Secretary. 

■' The most recent CARICOM summit was held inOcho Rios, Jamaica, in November 1982. See 
Third World Quarterly 5(2) April 1983, pp 455-6. 

‘‘ Commonweallhlitformalion—CommonweallhlleadsofCiovemmenl Regional hleemy. St Lucia. 
20-21 February 1983. 
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AFRICAN CARIBBEAN AND PACIFIC(ACP)—EUROPEANECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (EEC) 


▲ Joint Committee Meeting 

Kingston, Jamaica, 21-25 February 1983 

■This biannual session of the ACP-EEC Joint Committee adopted 
resolutions on a number of sensitive issues, including observance of human 
rights, the situation in Southern Africa, and the forthcoming negotiations for 
the third Lom6 Convention (Lome III). According to the human rights 
resolution, a ‘frank dialogue' on mutual respect in this area could enrich 
relations between the Lome signatories, and the extent to which human rights 
can be covered by the Lome III negotiations should be considered. (Following 
the adoption of this resolution, European representatives withdrew a text 
condemning Nigeria for the expulsion of 1-2 mn foreign African workers in 
January and February 1983). A number of Members of the European 
Parliament (MEPs) abstained in the resolution on South Africa, which 
confirmed the decisions taken in Rome in November 1982 by the ACP-EEC 
Consultative Assembly on thepolicy ofapor/AeWandthcadoptionofeconomic 
measures against South Africa.'' As regards the Lome Ill negotiations, the 
Committee demanded that world hunger be one of the issues given priority. In 
the context of industrial cooperation, the possibility was raised of creating an 
‘ACP-EEC Bank’ (potentially as part of the existing European Investment 
Bank).'" The Committee adopted an ACP resolution stating that the price 
offered for ACP sugar ‘should not be automatically aligned with the lowest 
price in the EEC price scale’. This resolution stressed how a reduction of EEC 
beet sugar on the world market could help ACP cane sugar to compete, and 
drew attention to the harmful effects to traditional producers of the spread of 
artificial sweeteners. Lastly, the Committee requested the EEC to ensure that 
member states revoke all discriminatory measures against migrant workers and 
students from ACP countries. The next meeting of the Joint Committee, and 
that of the Consultative Assembly, are planned for Berlin in September 1983.” 


' Sfc H'lirWyuur/cr/r 5(2) April 1983, pp422-5. 

AtciirdinK tii Clrrurd Fuclis, the French Socialist, (who acted as the rapporteur on industrial 
coopcnilion), 40 per cent of aid allocated for industrial cooperation has gone to four countnes 
(Nigeria. Kenya, ivory Coast', and Camcrixin), and about half of this aid is earmarked for energy 
and mining. Fuchs emphasised the importance of local industrial development linked to 
agricultural development, and comprising, in addition to major projects for processing raw 
materials, the weaving of a network of small and medium-sized enterprises. Healso expressed the 
hope that projects would in future comprise a training element, pointing out that, underLomi I, 
oniy thirty-two training grants were awarded. 

'' liurupcan Parliament -AC P-EEC Joint Committee (Brussels) 2 March 1983. £t/^0/’£(Brussels) 
No. 3555, 25 February 1983, pp 11-12, and No. 3557,28 Febniary-I March 1983, pp 11-12. 
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WARSAW PACT 



A Foreign Ministers Meeting 
Prague, 6-7 April 1983 


■ The Foreign Ministers of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, and the Soviet Union 
urged the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) to respond construc¬ 
tively to the ofTerofa pact of non-aggression made by the Warsaw Pact countries 
at their summit in Prague in January 1983.“ They claimed to have found 
considerable international interest in this proposal, under which both alliances 
(together with interested third parties) would undertake not to be the first to use 
military force. Following the rejection by the Soviet Union of President 
Reagan's offer to negotiate an interim agreement on the removal of medium- 
range and tactical nuclear weapons from Europe,^’ the ministers expressed 
willingness to ‘examine constructively' NATO proposals on this issue, but 
noted the absence of progress at the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force (INF) 
talks in Geneva. They insisted that the question must be settled in a way that 
excluded the planned NATO deployment of US medium-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe, and that secured a military-strategic balance at ever lower 
levels.’” 


COMMODITIES 


A UNCTAD — Permanent Sub-Committee on Commodities 
Geneva, 17-26 January 1983 

■ The l(X)-member Sub-Committee was unable to resolve North-South 
differences on ways of increasing the participation of deveioping countries in the 
processing, marketing and distribution of commodities. Discussion of this issue 
followed from the commitment, made at UNCTAD V in 1979, to establish a 
framework of international cooperation covering these and other structural 

“ See Third World Quarterly 5(2) April 1983, pp 439-40. 

Without formally abandoning the 'zero option', Preaident Reagan announced on 29-30 March 
1983 that the US would be willing to negotiate an interim missile agreement with the Soviet 
Union, under which the number of warheads on both sides would be balanced at levels below the 
S72 Cruise and Pershing II missiles the US plans to deploy in Western Europe Andrei Gromyko, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, rejected this proposal on the grounds that it would give the West a 
superiority of two to one. I n his view, the plan failed to take account of US air- and sea-based 
medium-range missiles, and of the British and French nuclear arsenals. He also rejected the idea 
that suchan agreement wouldentailtheSoviet Union dismantling its SS20s, and would restrict its 
freedom to deploy these missiles in the Asian theatre. The Soviet Union argues that this is 
unrealistic while there are no limits on the development of nuclear weapons by China. 

IHTt April 1983, p 2; Tike Ciuirdian(London)S April 1983,p3,and 8 April \9fi3,p6-, financial 
Times (London) 8 April 1983, p 2. 
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matters, within the overall context of UNCTAD’s Integrated Programme for 
Commodities (IPC).” Previously, UNCTAD’s role under the IPC had been 
limited to concluding international commodity agreements (ICAs), and the 
creation of the Common Fund for Commodities.” The West maintained its 
view that the Sub-Committee’s mandate consists of two phases: first, the 
completion of the studies of individual commodities under the IPC;” and, 
secondly, the development of a framework of cooperation based on the 
problems identified for each commodity. In the view of the Group of 77 
(supported by hastem bloc countries), the UNCTAD V resolution requires the 
pursuit of these tasks concurrently, and this need is compounded by the 
intcrnationul commodity crisis. 

An UNCTAD policy document submitted to the meeting suggests further 
elements integral to this ‘overall approach’ to commodity cooperation.” One 
of thc.se involves North-South cooperation in the redeployment of production 
for commodity-processing industries on a cost-effective and competitive basis. 
Another advocates improved competitiveness of natural products vis-d-vis 
synthetics, through assistance programmes for certain products (e.g., sisal, 
heiiequen, abaca, coir, jute, rubber, cotton, and wool). To improve market 
access for Third World processed and semi-processed commodities, the 
document foresees the need to overcome several constraints imposed by the 
'existing world industrial structure’. Such constraints include: the existence of 
intcgiated transformation industries; theacccptanccoflong-establishedbrand 
names; tied .sales; and, health regulations. It also advocates an end to the 
practice of incieasing customs duties according to the stage of processing 
reached. I 'inally, the document advocates an agreed phase-out of voluntary 
restraints, orderly marketing, and similar import restricting agreements.” 


A UNCTAD --('ommillee on Commodities 
(ieneva, 26.lamuiry-4 February 1983 


■ Ihis meeting reviewed the progress made by UNCTAD in the field of 

" Ui-siiliiliiin 124(V), lINC'l All V. ManiLi. 7 May-1 .tunc IW. The IPt'was established under 
ReMiIiitiiiii Sr(IV), t IN(TAI) tv, Nairobi. 5-30 May 197ft. 

At the lime iilThii. ineeimg, ihcrewcreninely-threc.MgnaUiriesloIhe Common Fund, and forty 
r.ililie.iliiiiiii. lo cnlcr into lone, the ralification.s of ninety governments are required, 
.k’coiiiiliiig lor Iwo-lhirds ol Ihc directly eontribuled capital. 

" Solar, ten siiidies on iiidividiiulcommixlilicsirnm a totalofcighlccn have been completed by the 
IINt TAI) Srcreliirial. I'hese are; cocoa, TU/B/f.l/l’SC/lli, IS September 1981; bauxite/ 
alumiiia/aluniiniuni, 1 L)/B/C'.1/I*SC'/I9,18 August 1981; manganese, TD/B/CM/PSC/20,7 
August I98l;hardnbrcs, ri)/B/f l/PS(721.2l)OeU>berl981;phosphates.TD/B/CM/PSC/ 
22,9September l98l;tea.Tn/B/tM/PSCV28.7 Dceember 1982;sugar,TD/B/C.l/PSC/29,9 
December 1982; copper, TD/B/CM/PSC/30,24 November 1982; colTee, TD/B/C. I/PSC/31, 
11 Jiiiiuary 1983; and, jute. TI>/B/CM/PS(y,32,29 November 1982. 

" I lVH/( .l/rec /27, 14 December 1982. 

“ ( MT.4I) /ViMi Kelfuic rAD/IN17I4l7.17.lanuary 198.3; I AU/1NF7I4I8,21 January 1983; 
and, I AD/lNI /1421,27 January 198.3. 
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commodities in the context of the world commodities situation in general. 
Several Third World delegates linked the historically low level of commodity 
prices to the deflationary policies of the West, together with protectionist 
measures and the avoidance of necessary structural adjustments. In their view, 
the deteriorating terms of trade of commodities were closely related to the 
serious payments problems and high debt burdens of many developing 
countries and, accordingly, the health of the international financial system.^* 
The reluctance of the West to support commodity prices by negotiating ICAs 
was contrasted with its willingness to support domestic farmers at the cost of 
distorting world markets. As regards the Common Fund, the US appeared to be 
isolated in its opposition to an early agreement. For the industrialised nations, 
the Federal German republic, Japan, Switzerland, and Australia, argued that 
restoring stability to commodity markets would help to sustain the economic 
recovery, of both the West and the Third World. In the view of the US, 
commodity prices would revive automatically as Western economies re¬ 
covered; therefore, price fluctuations were best controlled through improved 
productivity rather than by market intervention. Third World countries took 
exception to the US view that these and other macroeconomic factors were 
outside the competence of UNCTAD. 

The meeting coincided with the release of an UNCTAD commodities report, 
the first of the main policy documents for consideration at U.NCTAD VI 
(Belgrade, 6-30 June 1983).” According to this report, the aggregate loss of 
export earnings by developing countries in the period 1980-82 was approx- 
i .dtely $21 bn, resulting largely from thecollapse incommodity prices.’* Its key 
proposal is an action programme to raise the commodity earnings of 
developing countries by $20bn over a three-year period. Producing and 
consuming countries are called upon to negotiate a series of interim commodity 
agreements, relying almost entirely on stocking arrangements and supply 
management measures, to raise prices above the ‘distress levels’ of 1981-2. The 
report estimates that it would cost about $9bn (at 1981 prices) to absorb excess 
supplies of fifteen key commodities, which account for half of total non-fuel 
exports from the Third World, Potential sources of finance include the 
Common Fund, the IMF’s BufferStock Financing Facility, and the use of trade 
levies (such as those imposed under the International Cocoa Agreement). The 
report also advocates the expansionand liberalisation ofexistingarrangements 
for compensating shortfalls in Third World commodity export earnings. In 
particular, it suggests that the IMF's Compensatory Financing Facility could 

'* According to Alex Ashiabor.theDirectorofUNC'TAD’sCommodities Division, there hadbeen 
an increase in the aggregate external dencil of non-oil exporting developing countries in 1980-81 
of $ I6bn. About half of this was attributable to the fall incommodily export earnings, andabout 
S4bn to the increase in debt service charges due to the rise in interest rates. 

” TD/273, II January 1983. 

" For example, in 1981-2, the price of sugar had fallen from 28.7 cents per pound to 8.6 cents per 
pound, that of cocoa from 118.1 ccnts(o79.4centsperpound;and, that of copper rrom98.6cents 
to 67.2 cents per pound. 
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provide a greater volume of compensatory finance on terms and conditions 
more closely tailored to the needs of the countries concerned. 

A similar reform is advocated in the UNCTAD Secretariat's long-standing 
proposal for a complementary facility for commodity-related shortfalls in 
export earnings.^''The Secretariatestimates the aggregateof shortfallsfor 1980- 
85 at $60.8bn, with agricultural commodities accounting for 82 per cent of the 
total. Along with the enlarged IMF facility, the proposal envisages the setting 
up of a complementary facility, with a working base ofSlObn. The resources of 
this facility, which would come primarily from private capital markets, would 
be used for short-term income support, and for financing appropriate 
structural adjustments. In view of the limited success of compensatory 
financing facilities, including the STABEX and S YSMIN schemes of the Lome 
Convention,^" developing countries urged that these proposals be given early 
consideration.^' 

• ‘If the IPC had been implemented by the establishment of the Common 
Fund and a network of efTective ICAs for the major commodities traded 
internationally, the collapse of prices on the scale witnessed duringthe past two 
yeans, with all its widespread adverse effects, would have been substantially 
attenuated'. Jan Pronk, Deputy Secretary-General of UNCTAD. UNCTAD 
Press Release TAD/INF/1421,27 January 1983. 


▲ UN Conference on Tropical Timber 
Geneva, 14-31 March 1983 

■ This Conference, convened after almost six years of preparatory work 
within UNCTAD and the FAO, reached a consensus on all but six of the forty- 
three articles of the proposed International Agreement on Tropical Timber. The 
Agreement, which is not aimed at price stabilisation, contains four key 
elements: research and development; improvement of market intelligence; 
increased processing indevelopingproducingcountries;and, reforestation and 
forest management.*’ The outstanding issues concerned specific questions, 
such as the headquarters of the new International Tropical Timber 
Organisation (Belgium, France, Greece, Japan, the Netherlands, and the UK 
offered locations), and the number and functions of the committees the 


"* Sec tINCTAU doeumenlTD/B/C. 1/234,16December 1982. 

« See IJNC TAD dciiumenlTD/B/C. 1/237,22November 1982. 

*' IWmfi/yejiHr/ffljeTAD/lNF/1419.25 January 1983;TAD/1NF/1421,27 January 1983; 
TAD/INF/1422, 1 February 1983;TAD/1NF/1425,3February l983;and,TAD/lNF/1426,7 
February 1983. Financial Times (I.ondun) 26 January 1983. p 26, and 16 February 1983, p 25. 
Further details of the Inlernaliunal Agreement on Tropical Timberarecontainedin Tliirdh'orld 
Quanrrly 4(4) October 1982, pp 645-6, and 5(2) April 1983, pp 445-6. 
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organisation should have/’ Differences on broader points, such as objectives 
and definitions of what should be regarded as tropical timber for the purposes 
of the agreement, reflected a major divergence on the concept of the agreement, 
with producers stressing production and resource management, and most 
consumers focusing on the trade aspects. It is intended to resolve these 
differences when the conference reconvenes before the end of 1983.*^ 


▲ International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Executive Board Meeting 
Manila, 24-28 January 1983 

■ Producer and consumer members of ICO reached a compromise 
agreement on a voluntary system of monitoring sales of coffee to non-member 
countries. For six months starting 1 April 1983, they agreed to submit (on a 
voluntary basis) data on coffee shipments, including date of arrival, volume, 
countryof origin, and country ofdestination. Within three months of shipment, 
exporting members would provide documentary evidence that coffee shipped 
direct to a non-member country had been exported by the country of 
destination. The Board also requested importing members to monitor 
shipments destined to non-members which a re t ransh ipped th rough their ports. 
A decision on apportioning the 750,000 bags cut in quotas following the 
withdrawal of Hungary and Israel from the ICA (in September 1982) was 
deferred to the Board’s next meeting in March 1983.” 

• 1983 is ‘the year of transition between the ICA 1976 and the ICA 1983 
which will run through to the end of the 1980s... It is a year in which we will be 
completing twenty years of successful international cooperation in coffee and 
laying the groundwork for another twenty years’. Alexandre Bcltrao, ICO 
Executive Director. ICO Press Release PR-73/83,25 January 1983. 


▲ ICO Working Group 

London, 21-22 February 1983 

■ This meeting discussed producer proposals to introduce ICO controls on 
processed coffee re-exports destined for non-ICO members. At present, coffee 

'' C'ommitlees are being catabliahed to aid the International Tropical Timber t'ouncil, which is the 
IITO's highest authority. The Conference Chairman, Tatsuro Kunugi of Japan, proposed the 
establishment ofthree committees, tudeal respectively with: economic information and market 
intelligence; reforestation and forest management; and, processing. In the view of consumers, 
only two committees were necessary, 

” UNCTAD Press Release rAD/mF/l44\. 5 April 1983. 

" ICO Press Release PR-74/83,28 January 1983. Reuter Coffee Newsletter No. 2(1/83,28 January 
1983. 
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can be imported by such ICO members as the Federal German Republic and 
Australia, where it undergoes processing before being re-exported to non- 
members, such as the Eastern bloc countries. Importingcountries have various 
customs procedures to control the flow of such coffee under the ICO export 
control system, but producers feel there is a need to introduce uniform 
procedures. One of their main concerns is that after being reprocessed, better 
quality coffee originally destined for non-members is being diverted tc 
domestic nr other member markets, and replaced by lower quality robusta 
coffee. Although the volume is thought to be small, producers are concerned 
about the po.s.sibility of an increase. Consumers object to the introduction of 
ICO controls, on the grounds that this would distort faircompetition. The ICO 
consumer spokesman said that the problem has arisen as a result ofthe sale of 
coffee by ICO exporting countries to non-lCO members at a lower price than to 
members. As an interim measure, consumers agreed to supply information on 
their customs controls procedures relating to the temporary imports. The 
working group will reconvene when the ICO Secretariat has gathered this 
information.'*'’ 


▲ ICO Executive Board Meeting 
London, lO-II March 1983 

■ 1 he Executive Board agreed tocut ICO quotas by 500,000 bags to I3.5mn 
bags of coffee in the third quarter of 1982-3 (October-September). This 
I'ollo wed the Board's decision in October 1982 to cut quotas in the second half of 
1982-3 by 750,(K)() bags (to 27.25mn bags), to compensate for the withdrawal of 
Hungary and*lsrael from the ICO in September 1982. The quota reduction is 
slia red rum among producers,'^ with Brazil takingthe largest cut, at 153,000 
bags, followed by Colombia, iit 81,000 bags. The African and Malagasy 
Republic share decreases by 59,000 bags, while El Salvador, Indone.sia, and 
I Iganda each lose around 22,000 bags. The Board decided to reconvene before 
20 Junc 1983, to decide whether a furthercut of 250,000 bags would be made in 
fourth quarter quotas.'*" 

Kivicr ( ollri’ No. .XZ/S.X, 221'ebrupry 198.^. 

ICO nu'mhrrs h<id cxpiTiciici'd comidcrablc diniculty m agreeing whether the cut should be 
distributed/irunr/tf or with rclcrence to past exportsto Hungary and Israel. Thc/)ror<i/abasis wa.s 
111 mu red by robuslii producers, since they stood to lose an additional 180.000 bags if distribution 
were based on past exports. Colombia and other milds producers favoured the latter method, 
hecause they h.id traditionally exported little or no coffee to Hungaryund Israel. Although the 
manner of the cut made little dilTcrencc to Brazil's quota, it was said to favour a pro rata 
distribution as a matter of principle. 

In reaction lothequotacutback.colTeepricesonthcl-ondonfuturesmarketrosetotheirhighest 
level since 1979. A threatened shortage of immediately available supplies forced the March 
position up by £9010 £ 1,821 a tonne, and the May position upby £69.Sto£ 1,832atonnes(asat 17 
March 198.3). 1'his rise was largely technical, since the fundamental supply-demand position 
remained unchanged, with surplus stocks of coffee continuing to build up in producing 
countries. Reuter i'affre Newsletter No. 50/83, 11 March 1983, and No. 51/83,14March 1983. 
fmaneial /'imctl I ondon) 15 March 1983, p .36, and 18 March 1983. p 30. 
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A International Cocoa Organisation (ICCO) 

Executive Committee Meeting 
London, 14-25 March 1983 

■ ICCO members again failed to agree on international action to support the 
price of cocoa. A decision on whether to use the $7Smm Brazilian loan to buy up 
to 150,000 tonnes of cocoa on deferred payment terms was postponed to 
ICCO’s Council meeting in July lOSJ-^’ Under the original proposal by 
producers, the ICCO buffer stock would have bought 60,000 tonnes of cocoa by 
31 March 1983, with the possibility of a further 90,000 tonnes to follow. 
Producers have so far been unable to agree on which countries would 
participate in the scheme, their respective shares of the sales, and where the 
cocoa would be warehoused. Some producers consider that the scheme places 
too great a burden on them, as they would only receive payment of 20 cents a 
pound, and would have to finance therestofthestocks. As a result, some would 
prefer to wait and see if a forecast deficit in production would raise prices.’” 
Producers argue that it is essential that the Ivory Coast and Togo (who are 
members of the Cocoa Producers* Alliance but not the ICCO) participate in any 
deferred payment scheme. Without them, its burdens and benefits would not be 
equally shared. Another dispute centred on the wish of consumers to negotiate a 
package incorporating a one cent increase (to 3 cents a pound) in the buffer 
stock levy, and a downward revision of the present ICCO price range of 106 to 
146 cents a pound. 

As an alternative to the deferred payment scheme, producers discussed the 
possibility of renewed support purchases by the buffer stock (which have been 
suspended pending a decision on how to use the Brazilian loan). Brazil, with 
some support from Nigeria, favoured aresumption of purchases, by drawing on 
buffer stock funds of $33mn (accrued from the 2 cents a pound levy on exports) 
und/or the Brazilian loan. G hana and Cameroon were sceptical that this might 
benefit dealers more than producers. 

The Committee reached a consensus in favour of a flexible approach to 
preparations for a future International Cocoa Agreement (ICCA). At its 
session in July 1983, the ICCO Council may arrange a special meeting for 
September 1983, in order to establish a preparatory committee fora negotiating 
conference in Geneva in Spring 1983. Negotiations for a new ICCA would 
attempt to incorporate the Ivory Coast, Malaysia, and the US as members. The 
present ICCA expires at the end of September 1984.” 


^ This action was endorsed by the ICCO Council on 25 March 198,1. For background on ICCO’s 
Brazilian loan,.sec Third WorldQuttrierlyiO)Su\y lV82,pp416-17,4{4)Oclober 19X2,p64(i.5( I) 
January 1983, pp 168-9, and 5(2) April 1983, p449. 

On 18 March 1983, the ICCO Statistics Committee forecast a world cocoa deficit in 1982-3 
(October-September) of 62,000 tonnes. This com pared with the Committee’s previous estimate 
(8 December 1982) of 68,000 tonnes, and an estimated surplus for 1981-82 of 107,000 tonnes. 

" Reuter CocoaNewxlellertio.SS/Si, 18March 1983;No. 56/82,21 March I983;and No. 59/83,24 
March 1983. 
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A International Sugar Organisation (ISO)—European Economic Com 
munity (EEC) Preparatory Talks on the Negotiation of a Nc. 
International Sugar Agreement (ISA) 

London 

24-28 January 1983 

■ Progress was slow at resumedlSO-EECtalksheldpriortonegotiationsofi 
new ISA in Geneva during May 1983.’^ Several ISO delegates were critical of th 
EEC Commission’s proposal for a three-tier agreement, based on the relativ 
economic si rengths of sugar-exporting countries. This proposal suggested tha 
the ten major producers’’ should not be subject to export quotas, but insteai 
hold stocks totalling 5-6mn tonnes (the EEC share being 2mn tonnes), whici 
would be released according to market conditions and fixed triggerprices. Th> 
stocks would be financed by a levy on exports and government contribution! 
with possible assistance from UNCTAD’s Common Fund (if and whei 
ratified). If this scheme did not provide price support, the ISO Council wouli 
consider further measures, such as planting less sugar, supplementary stocks 
consumption incentive.s, and the conversion of sugar into alcohol for fuel. Th 
proposal’s second tier, exporters of less than 500,000 tonnes a year, would b 
subject to export quotas and a special stocks arrangement, while smal 
exporters, the third tier,wouldscllfrcelybelowaceilingof70,000tonnesayeai 
Other provisions suggested include tighter control of sugar deals betweei 
Communist countries,'’' the inclusion of isoglucose in the ISA, greate 
participation by consuming countries, and more supervision of trade in rat 
sugar. Exporters criticised the .scheme as being too costly and unlikely ti 
provide a disincentive to growers. Importing countries were generally oppose 
to participating in slocking arrangements, although the US and Japai 
suggested that they might contribute towards financing stocks in exportin 
countries." 


In Nin'cniber-Dcti-mber 19K2, ihc ISO and the fctC agreed to seek the negotiation of a new IS. 
to run Iroin I Juiiuar> l'IK4. which would comprise more effective mechanisms and EE' 
menibersliip (see I'hirii U'urU Quarterly ,S(2) April 1983, pp 451-2). The present ISA ofTiciall 
expires at the end of 1984. 

" Argentina, Australia, Brazil,Cuba,DominicanRepublic,theEEC,India,thcPhUippines,Sout 
Africa, and f hailaiid. Cuba, the world's biggest raw sugar exporter, is trying to reschedulesom 
$1 .tbn of the $.3.5bii that it owes to capitalist countries. 80 percent of Cuba's export revenc 
comes from sugar, and the price slump has left it with an acute shortage of foreign currency. 
According to the ( ommission document, special arrangements m the present ISA have resulte 
mat iihan-C OM I'.t 'DN world market trade in sugar outside the control of the ISO. 

' KeuicrSuyarS'i‘w.\leiiertio. 1.3/8.3,i9January 198.3;No. 18/83,26January 1983;No. 19/83,2 
January 1981, and No. 20/8.3, 28.)anuary 198.3. 
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A ISO-EEC 

Preparatory Talks on the Negotiation of a New ISA 
London, 14-18 March 1983 

■ ISO and EEC delegates were unable to reconcile differences on the basic 
philosophy and regulatory mechanisms of a new ISA. Two broad approaches 
remained for the negotiations beginning in March 1983: a continuation of 
existing export quota arrangements, as favoured by ISO exporting members; 
or, the EEC’s three-tier plan (approved by EEC Foreign Ministers on 14 March 
1983),’^ under which emphasis is given to stocking by major producers. While 
the EEC stressed that it would be unable to join in a quota-based agreement, 
some ISO members suggested an approach falling between the two alternatives. 
For examples, Brazil suggested increasing the level of ISO special stocks from 
2.Smn tonnes to 6mn tonnes, while India suggested a figure of lOmn tonnes. 
This received no support from other major ISO producers, such as Cuba. Brazil 
also argued in favour of a quota system similar to that which exists under the 
International Coffee Agreement (ICA), whereby quotas and the price 
stabilisation range are negotiated annually. Some importers indicated 
willingness to participate in stock financing, as under the levy system of the 
present ISA, but stressed they themselves would not be prepared to accumulate 
stocks at a time of low prices (as proposed by some exporters, including the 
EEC). 

Another disputeonspecialarrangementsforexports by Cuba and the Africa, 
Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) countries. Australia argued that export 
regulations should be universal, thereby incorporating Cuban sugarexports to 
Eastern bloc countries (not restricted under the present ISA), and ACP exports 
of 1.3mn tonnes a year to the EEC under the Lom6 Convention. Special 
safeguards could be introduced to ensure that such exports do not pass belowa 
minimum entitlement, The Soviet Union, Cuba, and some ACP countries 
opposed this proposal. The Soviet Union and Cuba also resisted the EEC's 
proposals that Cuban exports to Eastern bloc countries should be reported in 
advance. 

It was agreed unanimously to recommend that the former Argentine 
Agricultural Secretary, Jorge Zorreguieta, should preside over the negotiating 
conference in May 1983. The conference would establish a committee structure 
similar to that used in the negotiations in 1977 for the present ISA, comprising 


France made iti acceptance of the EEC Commission's three-tier proposal conditional upon the 
continued possibility of including in the May 1983 negotiations a proposal for an international 
sugar bulTer stock. Addressing the French Sugar Manufacturers' Association on 17 March 1983, 
Edith Cresson, the French AgricultureMinister.saidthatFrenchand EEC participation in anew 
ISA would depend upon France maintaining its share of world sugar trade, and on current ISA 
members accepting Five key demands: the establishment of regulatory stocks; 'transparency' of 
national market organisations; participation of major importers; inclusion of sugar substitutes 
m the pact; and, ISA agreement to respect the common EEC sugar regime. 
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executive, economic, administrative and statistics committees, together with a 
small legal drafting committee.” 


A Group of Latin American and Caribbean Cane Sugar Exporting 
Countries (GEPLACEA) 

Eighteenth Plenary Session 
Mexico City, 11-14 April 1983 

■ GEPLACEA met to work out a common negotiating position for the 
UN( TAD conference on a new ISA in May 1983. Although GEPLACEA 
collectively accounts for 32 percent of world sugar production and 55 per cent 
of exports, the interests of its twenty-one members are diverse, since they 
comprise both large and small pnxlucers, and consumers.’* After examining a 
variety of alternative proposals, GEPLACEA reached agreement that a new 
ISA, ideally to run from 1 January 1984, should be based on a combination of 
export quotas and special stocks, to be maintained nationally and controlled 
internationally. Although no position was adopted on the EEC’s three-tier 
proposal, Colombia warned that an agreement based on stocking arrange¬ 
ments could rise to 'a law of the jungle in which the strongest prevails’. 
GEPLACEA called for the elimination of trade restrictions in developed 
countries, and for a new ISA to provide for preferential treatment for sugar¬ 
exporting developing countries, to allow them easier access to markets. The 
agreement should also make a di.slinction between cane sugar and beet sugar 
exporters. CiEPLACEA members supported the accumulation of stocks by 
developed sugar-importing countries. The wider question of financing stocks 
would ha veto be considered in Geneva, since some countries favour fundingfor 
storage costs only, while others believe that it should also cover the value of 
Migai."’ 


A Association of Natural Rubber Producing Countries (ANRPC) 

Kuala Lumpur, 23-24 February 1983 

■ ANRPC, which was reactivated in May 1982,*" agreed that the policy of 
withholding 200,000 tonnes of rubber from the market since October 1982 had 

'■ Ki'uur SuKur Nfit.\leil,-r No. .SI/8.C 14 March 1983; No. .S.3/83, 16 March 1983; No. 55/83,18 
March 1983; and No. 56/83,21 March 198.1. 

To ol fsci a production shortage, Mexico is planning to import about 1 mn tonnes of sugar this 
year, fhe ‘big four’ GEPLAC'liA members are Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic. 

Kcuier Sugut ,Ve» i/crrer No. 71/83 12 April 1983. No. 72/83 13 April 1983, and No. 74/83 15 
April 1983. 

See IhirJli 'nrM Quunerh 4(41 October 1983, p 641. 
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had a positive impact on the market, and that it should be extended beyond the 
end of March 1983. Indonesia, which is withholding 70,000 tonnes, had initially 
argued that the voluntary cutback should be discontinued or eased, as prices 
were recovering. Malaysia, which is stocking its 129,000 share of the cutback, 
felt that the price recovery was not a sustained one, and that supplies should be 
withheld for a further period. ANRPC members reportedly agreed to adopt a 
common position at the meeting of the International Natural Rubber 
Organisation (INRO) in May 1983. Producers wereconsideringseekinga rise in 
the buffer stock price range of the International Natural Rubber Agreement 
(INRA), which they felt was now unrealistic as a result of inflation.*' 


A Meeting ofTin Producing Countries 
London, 14-16 February 1983 

■ Technical experts from Australia, Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nigeria, 
Thailand and Zaire agreed that the proposed Association of Tin Producing 
Countries (ATPC) should come into existence shortly. Formation of the ATPC 
was agreed at a ministerial meeting of the seven major producers in Lagos in 
December 1982, but differences between Indonesia and Malaysia had 
prevented the completion of its charter.*^ Malaysia, the largest producer, 
continued to advocate an agreement which would incorporate specific buffer 
stock and export control measures, to reinforce the provisions of the 
I nlernational Tin Agreement (IT A). Indonesia (supported by other producers) 
wished to avoid duplicating the functions of the ITA, which had successfully 
supported prices since early 1982.*^ It viewed economic provisions as stand-by 
measures to be decided upon should the ITA prove inadequate. In order to 
avoid Malaysian dominance of the ATPC, Indonesia was also seeking a ‘one 
country-one vote' structure, rather than a system based on national output, as 
favoured by Malaysia. The meeting succeeded in preparing a draft text, which 
contained alternative wordings in the clauses relating to economic provisions 
and voting. Progress was made on the ATPC’s research and development 
functions, and its institutional procedures.** 


''' Financial Times (London) 24 February 1983, p .30, and 25 February 1983, p 30; The (Juardian 
(London) 28 February 1983, p 20. 

'■ See Third World Quarterly 5(2) April I983,p453. 

“ 1'he ITC buffer stock manager had been supporting prices since March 1982, by buying in Penang 
and operating on the LME when the Penang price fell into the lower sector of 29.13 to 32.06 
ringgit per kilo of the ITC price range. 

“ Reuter Sugar Newsletter 31/83, 14 February 1983; 33/83; 16 February 1983, and .34/83, 17 
February 1983. 
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A Meeting ofTin Producing Countries 
London, 28-29 March 1983 

■ Ministers from Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaysia, and Nigeria, and senior 
representatives from Australia, Thailand, and Zaire, adopted the text of the 
agreement establishing the ATPC. This followed a compromise between 
Malaysia and Indonesia, whereby Malaysia dropped its earlier insistence that 
the agreement contain economic provisions, and Indonesia agreed to a system 
of voting based on each member’s level of output. The ATPC will concentrate 
initially on research and development of tin’s uses, and closer cooperation in 
marketing between producers. It will work towards the eventual absorption of 
the producer-sponsored International Tin Research Council. The purpose of 
the Association will therefore be to complement and not to compete with the 
work of the ITA. While the ATPC is not foreseen as a cartel to raise tin prices, 
Malaysia stre.sscd that it would propose additional price support measures to 
those in the ITA, if and when needed. A decision would have to be taken by the 
ATPC Supreme C ouncil, composed of ministers from each member-country.*' 
The ATPC agreement becomes effective sixty days after it has been ratified by a 
two-thirds majority of member-states (calculated on the basis of their tin 
production). Brazil, Burma, China, Niger, and Rwanda have been invited to 
join.** 

• ‘We got what we want—an association that wil be an effective backup to 
the I TA’. Datuk Paul Lcong, Malaysian Minister of Primary Industries. 
Financial Times (London) 6 April 1983, p 24. 


A International Tin Council (ITC) 

Council Session 
London, 22-23 March 1983 

■ At its fourth session under the sixth ITA, the ITC agreed to continue the tin 
export cutback of 36 per cent, leaving the overall ceiling at 23,000 tonnes a 
quarter. Quotas for the April-June 1983 quarter were apportioned as follows; 
Australia, 2,241 tonnes; Indone.sia, S,825 tonnes; Malaysia, 9,621 tonnes; 
Nigeria, 385 tonnes; Thailand, 4,775 tonnes; and, Zaire, 353 tonnes. The 
Council’s fifth .session is planned for 21-24 June 1983.*’ 


Miilaysia, which has about 33 per cent of the votes, would probably have the support orBoliviu 
regarding the introduction of price support measures. (Bolivia is heavily dependent on tin 
exports and is not a member of the ITA). 

“ Keuler Sugar Nrwsicller No. 62/38, 29 March 1983; No. 63/83, 30 March 1983; No. 54/83,31 
March 1983; and. No. 65/83,4 April 1983. 
rve Presr Communiqui. 23 March 1983. 
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SOUTH-SOUTH 


▲ Chinese Academy of Social Sciences/Third World Foundation for Social 
and Economic Studies 

South-South Conference—Strategies of Development, Negotiationsand 
Cooperation. 

Beijing, 4-7 April 1983 

■ This Conference, attended by over seventy statesmen from twenty-six 
countries of the South, and diverse international organisations, was the first of 
its kind to be hosted and co-sponsored by China. It was potentially the first in a 
series of regular such consultations, to be linked by possible work programmes 
at a variety of levels. In the inaugural address. Premier Zhao Ziyang of China 
opened discussion of the economic and social deveiopment of the Third World in 
three principal categories: development strategies; the stalemate in the North- 
South negotiations; and, the possihilities for South-South cooperation. While 
extensive and wide-ranging in nature, the deliberations throughout reflected 
the view that the global economic crisis and the structural inadequacies of the 
international economic order, had been aggravated by the failure of the major 
developed countries to take appropriate measures. The major industrialised 
countries must accept primary responsibility for thecrisis, and not be permitted 
to shift the main burden of adjustment to the developing countries. 

W'hile development strategies should be pursued in the light of individual 
national conditions, it was stressed that the common objectives of economic 
independence, increased production, and improved living standards, are 
interdependent and mutually complementary. The attainment of these goals 
called for policies of self-reliance, full mobilisation of resources and creative 
potential, coordinated sectoral development, and all-round socio-economic 
development (including better medical, educational, scientific, and cultural 
facilities). The US and several Western countries were held responsible for 
blocking the North-South negotiations, due to their determination to preserve 
vested interests, and to maintain their ideological positions. The time had now 
come to launch the Global Negotiations, under UN auspices, together with 
measures to initiate world recovery, in order to lay the basis for fundamental 
reform of the international economic system. Several short-term measures were 
required to alleviate those problems in the Third World related to the world 
economic recession and the inadequacy of the international monetary and 
llnancial system. South-South cooperation was underlined as a means of 
loosening economicdependence on theNorth, while enhancing the prospectsof 
North-South negotiations. It was now imperative to take practical advantage of 
Third World complementarity in natural resources, production, and division 
of labour. Specific areas of cooperation should include finance, trade, energy, 
raw materials, technology, and food and agriculture. In particular, trade 
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cooperation could lessen structural market dependence on the North, while 
cooperation in finance could help close key gaps in the international financing 
system which are adversely affecting developing countries. A cooperative 
financial institution could bring benefits in the following areas: commodity 
stabilisation finance; bargaining strength vis-a-vis transnational corporations; 
export finance; and, trade payments arrangements. G77 proposals fora Bank 
for Developing Countries should be completed as soon as possible. 

The Third World Prize for 1982 was presented by Premier Zhao Ziyang to the 
Philippines-based International Rice Research Institute (IRRI). Since its 
inception in 1960, the IRRI has made many scientific achievements, including 
ways of improving rice yield and improving its quality. 

Finally, the Conference expressed support for the idea of Beijing ’83 
becoming South-South I, with similar consultations to be held possibly every 
three years in different Third World capitals. The Conference would then meet 
regularly until the goals of the Third World in development, negotiations, and 
cooperation had been achieved**. 

• 'Indisputable facts show that the developing countries are the immediate 
victims of the old international economic order and that the current world 
economic crisis has imposed an even heavier burden on them’. Premier Zhao 
Ziyang of China. 

'.. .only through the economic growth of thedeveloping countries will there 
be economic recovery and political stability for the whole world. A policy of 
"killing the hen to get the eggs” or “drying the pond to catch the fish” towards 
the developing countries will eventually “boomerang on” the pursuersofsuch a 
policy’. Hiiiin Xiang, Adviser to the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, and 
Co-Chairman of the South-South Conference. 

‘While the world economy is in the throes of its gravest crisis since the 1930s, 
threatening the weakest with collapse and even the strongest with massive 
dislocations, the superpowers, like modern warlords, arc frolicking on the 
margins of apocalypse...’ Shridath Ramphal, Commonweafih Secretary- 
Ueneral, Chairman of the Third World Prize Committee, andCo-Chairman of 
the South-South Conference. 


A Nonaligned Movement (NAM) 

Special Ministerial Meeting of the Coordination Bureau 
Managua, Nicaragua, 10-15 .lanuary 1983 

• This meeting was convened to evaluate the situation in Latin America and 
the Caribbean in the light of charges levelled by Cuba and Nicaragua that the US 
was to blame for most of the region’s economic and political problems. After 

South-South Con/erence. Heijmg IVHS, Co-i 'hatrman's Summary of Vonclusioia. 
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protracted negotiations, NAM ‘radicals’ and ‘moderates'*’ compromised on a 
N icaraguan-sponsored declaration, by diluting the tone of its anti-US criticism 
and removing its call for US expulsion from the Organisation of American 
States (O AS). The final communique denounced the US for its role in efforts to 
destabilise Nicaragua. It condemned specifically the financing of undercover 
operations; the use of US territory and that of Nicaragua’s neighbours for the 
training of counter-revolutionary forces; and the violation of Nicaragua’s 
airspace and territorial waters by US aircraft and ships. All these activities, it 
said, had resulted in terrorist actions aimed at the overthrow of Nicaragua’s 
revolutionary government. The communique blamed ‘imperialist intervention 
and repression' for the deteriorating situation in El Salvador (including 
involvement in the conflict by the Honduran army). It urged the US 
government to adopt a ‘constructive position’ in the search for a peaceful 
solution. The communique denounced the recent strengthening of Israeli links 
with Latin America (especially with Central America), including the threat to 
peace posed by Israeli arms deals. It noted that the US ‘uses Israel in its activities 
of intervention in Latin America’, and denounced the visits by Israeli ministers 
to certain Latin American countries, which had resulted in an increase in US- 
Israeli intervention in the affairs of the region. Several countries (led by Egypt, 
Indonesia and Zaire) felt that the attack on one superpower was a dangerous 
departure from the principlesof nonalignment, and tried to have all reference to 
the US deleted.” 


A NAM 

Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Government 
New Delhi, 7-12 March 1983 

■ Over 2,000 delegates, including sixty-eight Heads of State or Government, 
of the 101-member NAM, adopted a declaration on wide-ranging economic and 
politicai issues. The political text, widely publicised for its direct denunciations 
of US foreign policy, contained resolutions on the major areas of international 
conflict. In a strong statement on the Middle East, the NAM reiterated its 
support for a Palestinian state, and condemned Israel for its continued 
occupation of Arab territories. It called for a ‘war crimes tribunal' to try Israel 
under international law for crimes against the Palestinian people. The US was 
condemned for helping Israel, for its failure to guarantee the safety of the 
Palestinians, and for its use of the veto in the UN Security Council. The NAM 

The meelmg wa* attended by thirty-two members of the Coordination Bureau, together with 
forty-two members of the NAM. Thirteen countries, organisations and national liberation 
movements attended as observers. 

° C ommunique of the NAM Coordination Bureau Meeting, BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
ME/7233/D/1, 17 January 1983; The r/mei (London) 12 January 1983, p 4, and 17 January 
1983, p S; The Guardian (London) 17 January 1983, p 6. 
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condemned South Africa for its 'systematic and barbarous’ domestic 
oppression and discrimination, for the continued illegal occupation of 
Namibia, and for its policies of regional destabilisation. The US policy of 
‘constructive engagement’ in South Africa was rejected, together with the 
attempt to link Namibian independence with the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angola. 

The crisis in Central America was linked to imperialist interference in the 
region, and the US and Honduran governments urged to adopt a constructive 
position in favour of peace and dialogue. The NAM restated its call for the 
Indian Ocean to be designated a zone of peace, and called on the US and Soviet 
Union to hold talks aimed at removing their military presence. It expressed full 
support for Mauritian sovereignty over the Chagos archipelago, and criticised 
the strengthening of the US military base at Diego Garcia.’’ The summit 
affirmed the right of Argentina to sovereignty over the Falkland Islands/Islas 
Malvinas, through negotiations with the UK and with due respect for the 
interests of the islanders.” Efforts to have the Soviet Union criticised for its 
occu pa tion of Afghanistan failed, ending in a call fora political setlement based 
on the ‘withdrawal of foreign troops'.” Vietnam was not named in the 
statement affirming Kampuchea's right to freedom from 'foreign interference'.” 

The political declaration contained strongappealsforan end to the worldwide 
proliferation of nuclear arms. The NAM urged a freeze on their ‘development, 
production, stockpiling and deployment’, ‘a comprehensive treaty banning the 
te.sting of nuclear weapons’, and the establishment of nuclear weapon-free zones 
throughout the world. These sentiments were echoed by the new NAM 
Chairman, Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, who linked the over¬ 
development of ihe arms trade in the West with the lack of resources for 
development in the Third World. On this and other political issues, her adoption 


" I)ir);i)(ijreiu isKncdl'ihcChiigus Islands (atwut 1,900km north-cast of Mauritius), which was 
ilcinchcd from Mauritius in 1908 as part of the arrangements for Mauritian independence. Ihc 
Mauritian claim to the island issupported by the NAM, partly asawayofreinforcingthc demand 
lor a/one ol peace in Ihc IndianUccan. The UK has leased the Island tothc US, which istumingit 
mil) a base lor bombers, submarines, warships, and marines. The 1,800 islanders forced to leave 
have been living in poverty In Mauritius, and their removal has been contrasted with the UK's 
action III defending the homeland ufthe t-'alkland Islanders—sec John Madeley, Diego Garcia: a 
amirati lo ihc h'alUaitds. Minority Rights Group Report No. 54, 1982. See also Oye 
Ogunbiidejo, ‘Diego < iarcia and Africa's Security’ Third tVorldQuarterlvM.1 ) January 1982, pp 
104-20. 

The Argentine delegation reportedly tried lo have the provision concerning the interests of the 
islanders removed. President Reynaldo Bignone told the NAM that it was Argentina's 
‘permunem aim' lo recover Ihc Falkland Islands/Islas Malvinas. 

'' J’hc Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, a major cause of polarisation within the NAM, was the 
.subject of strong speeches. The Malaysian i^ime Minister, Mahatir Bin Mohammed, compared 
the Soviet Union's intervention in Afghanistan with its claim to champion the cause of the weak 
and oppressed. Relcrring to increasing Soviet support within the NAM, Sinathamby 
Kajaralnani, Singapore's Second Deputy Prime Minister, warned: 'We are witnesses toourown 
hijacking and may wake up one day to Find that we have docked in a Soviet port'. 

" As a result of a dispute over who should represent Kampuchea at the NAM meeting, its seal 
remained vacant. The NAM Coordination Bureau is seeking a solution to this issue. 
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of a neutral stance between the superpowers was widely contrasted with the 
endeavours of the outgoing Chairman, Fidel Castro of Cuba, to make the NAM 
the ‘natural ally' of the Soviet Union. 

The accent put on economic problems by India, and reflected in the long 
economic section of the NAM declaration, highlighted the need for actions on a 
global scale to replace the confrontational approaches of the past decade. It was 
stressed that progress in the New International Economic Order (NIEO) would 
be helped by an early launch of the Global Negotiations on International 
Cooperation for Development (proposed at the Havana Summit in 1979), 
possibly in early 1984. In the meantime, to alleviate the acute problems facing 
developing countries in the areas of debt, market access, terms of trade, and food 
supplies, the NAM urged a programme of immediate substantial measures. With 
the emphasis on monetary and financial issues, the summit called for a 
‘comprehensive, equitable, multilateral framework’ for the restructuring of 
Third World debt. Specific measures to improve finance should include: an 
increase in IMF quotas to at least SDR 125bn, together with a sizeable allocation 
of SDRs to provide adequate liquidity; the replenishment of the IMF trust fund, 
by a further sale of IMF gold, for development finance; the adjustment of IMF 
conditionality,’^ and liberalisation of the Compensatory Financing Facility, to 
reflect more realistically Third World needs; a substantial expansion of the 
World Bank's lending programme, and of the seventh replenishment of the 
International Development Association (IDA), without a hardening of 
conditionality; and, an improvement in the quantity and quality of ODA, 
including attainment of the target of 0,7 per cent of GNP to ODA by 1985. 
Overall, the NAM stressed the need fora new international conference on money 
and finance, to reform ‘the inequitable and outdated international monetary and 
financial system', and to effect growth-orientated structural adjustments. 
Developing countries were additionally called upon to reduce market 
restrictions on Third World exports of commodities, agricultural and 
manufactured products, and to increase their food and energy development 
assistance. Finally, the importance of South-South cooperation was re¬ 
emphasised, with proposals for a new Centre for Information on Transnational 
Corporations in Havana, and a Centre for Science and Technology in New 
Delhi. 

One outstanding issue of disagreement was the Iran-Iraq war. Iran refused 
Iraq’s proposal for NAM mediation in the war, without there first being 
agreement on at least $50bn in reparations. This resulted in deadlock as to 
whether the next NAM Summit should be held in Baghdad (the original venue of 
the present meeting, planned for September 1982). This issue was deferred to a 


” Prime Minister Maurice Bishop of Grenada proposed, as an immediale shorl-lerm mea.sure, a 
watchdog from the NAMforthelMFand World Bank tofight the conditionality of loans and the 
present political priorities of the institutionsfe.g., the IMF's willingness to lend to South Africa 
while refusing loans on political grounds to Third World countries). 
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committee for a decision not later than 198S.^‘ 

9‘Never before have the economic fortunes of the developed and developing 
nations been so closely linked together. Yet, many rich nations of the world are 
turning in the midst of this common crisis to the catastrophic bilateralism of the 
1920s and 1930s rather than to enlightened multilateralism’. The New Delhi 
Message, Conference Document NAC/CONF.7/Doc.l9. 

‘Humankind is balancing on the brink of the collapse of the world economic 
system and annihilation through nuclear war...In this interdependent 
world... even the most affluent are not immune to such disturbances’. Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister oflndia. Chairman oftheNAM./Z/TSMarch 1983,p2. 

‘The great powers find our growing impotence and disarray reassuring. We 
should stop pretending we are brimming with vitality and purpose. Once a 
movement fills itself with delusions it is a terminal case’. Sinathamby 
Kajaratnam, Second Deputy Prime Mini.ster ofSingaporeand Chief Delegate to 
the NAM Summit. The ri/wwfLondon) 10 March 1983, p 7. 

‘1 he New Delhi declaration is in many respects an unbalanced and polemical 
document which does nut reflect the principles of nonalignment. The US regrets 
this’. Alan Romberg, US State Department spokesman.///T16 March 1983, p 5. 


ACcntral American Foreign Ministers Meeting 
Contadora Island, Panama, 8-9 January 1983 

■The l oreign Ministers of Colombia, Mexico, Panama and Venezuela,” 
met to examine existing peace initiatives in the Central American area. The 
ministers did not select any one initiative as deserving special support, but 
underlined the importance of withdrawing the region’s conflicts from the East- 
West context. The joint communique, issued at the end of the meeting, 
condemned outside interference in Central America, and advocated ‘autoch¬ 
thonous’ (indigenous) solutions to the region’s problems. They agreed to seek 
the involvement of Latin American governments in the search for a negotiated 
solution to thccivil warin El Salvador, and recommended greater participation 
by Latin American governments in the NAM. The Panamanian government 
announced that it would support the entry of Colombia and Venezuela to the 
NAM. 

rheinceting was significant in conftrminga growing shift away from a pro-US 

.SVi'cn/tt ( imferenie u) ihf Heads of Slate or Government of NonalignedCouniries: Draft Political 
Declaralion NAC/C'ONF. 7/Doc.l/Rev.2, and Draft Economic Declaration NAC/CONF.7/ 
17oc.6/Rcv.,t, Daten (Karachi) 17-2.) March 1983, p 1; JHT ID March 1983, p i;Tlie Guardian 
(London) 12 March 1983, p4, and 13 March 1983, p9;7'Arrirnrr(London)9March 1983, p6, and 
1(1 March 1983,pp 1,7;7i>Kin<7a/7'ini(’.r(Londun)8March 1983,p6;/)ai/>’7>/r;rapA(Londun)9 
March 1983, p 6. 

" Rodrigo l.ornla Caicedo of Colombia; BernardoSepuIvcda AmorofMexico; Juan Josi Amado 
ol I’anama; and, Jose Alberlo itambrano Velasco of Venezuela. 
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stance on the question in El Salvador. While Mexico has long been on record as 
favouring a negotiated solution to the civil war, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Panama have been alTirming more independent foreign policies following 
changes in leadership in 1982. Since Jos6 Napoledn Duarte was defeated in the 
March 1982 elections, Venezuela has moved closer to the Mexican position o'n 
El Salvador. Belisario Betancur of Colombia seems set to reverse the role of his 
predecessor, Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala.™ Despite earlier assumptions that 
Panama would shift to a pro-US position with the fall of Aristides Royo, his 
successor, Ricardo de la Espriella, has reaffirmed the intention to follow an 
independent foreign policy approach on the lines of General Omar Torrigos 
and Aristides Royo.™ 


AOrganisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Consultative Meeting 
Geneva, 23-24 January 1983 

■ Following abortive meetings of the Conference in July and December 
1982,*“ OPEC’s thirteen members were again unable to reach agreement on a 
pricing and production policy that would accommodate the continued weak 
demand for oil and competition from other oil producers. Following the 
attainment of a provisional agreement to lower OPEC's production ceiling to 
I7.5bn b/d (Imn b/d down on the ceiling agreed in December 1982), together 
with a tentative allocation of quotas,*' the meeting’s outcome hinged on the 
longstanding dispute over the size of differentials on the price of North African 
crudes.*^ The meeting divided on this issue when Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, Qatar 
and the United Arab Emirates (UAE), stipulated that any agreement on quotas 
would be conditional uponasatisfactoryincreaseindifferentials, together with 
‘ See .VomM( London) Janunr> 198.1, pp 16-17. 

’ Latin Amrrica Weekly Report (London) WR-83-02 14 January 1983, pp 1-2; Latin America 
RegionalReporli-UexicoandCentralAmericalLondoti)RM->tyOi l4January l983,pp4-5;///7’ 
7 January 198.3, pS. 

"’Set Third World Quarterly HD 198.1, pp 191-4 and 5(2) April 1983, pp 464-5. 

*' The provisional quotas of the main protagonists, Iran and Saudi Arabia, were set at 2.4nin b/d 
and 4.5-5mn b/d respectively. Iran, which claimed a quota of 3.2mn b/d, had been allocated 
l.2mn b/d under OPEC's March 1982 production agreement. The Saudi quota was down by 
more than 2ffln b/d from Match 1982. Venezuela was reportedly unhappy with its proposed 
quota of 1.7-1.8mn b/d, since its 1983 economic strategy was based on production of 2mn b/d, 
with exports of l.6mn b/d. The Venezuelan government, already refinancing part of the 
country's $8.7bn short-term debt, wished to avoid such measures as foreign exchange controls 
and currency devaluations in an election year. However, on 23 February 1983, Venezuela 
announced the introduction offoreignexchangecontrolsaftereighteenycarsoffreecovcrtibility 
of the bolivar. A week later, the government announced the introduction of a three-tier exchange 
rate system, maintaining the bol ivarat4.3to the dollarfor essential transactions, 6for the private 
sector and commerce, with a free market for travel and private transactions abroad. 

The price differentials, which apply to the crudes of Algeria, Libyaand Nigeria, are designed to 
reflect the geographical proximity of these countries to the main oil markets, and the light and 
non-sulphurous qualities of the oil. 
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the elimination of price discounting by some OPEC members.” In the view of 
these states, an agreement could not hold together unless the $ 1.50 premium on 
Algerian, Libyan and Nigerian crudes were raised to between $3.00and $3.S0a 
barrel, in order to improve the competitivencssof OPEC’s Gulf producers. The 
African nations replied that, given the marketing problems they were 
encountering at present prices, together with additional competition from 
North Sea oil,'* it was unreasonable to expect them to raise their prices by 
adjusting differentials. The Iranian Oil Minister. Mohammed Gharazi, 
defended Iran's policy of discounting oil sales, arguing that the war with Iraq 
had raised costs for tankers callingat the Kharg Island oil terminal. Heclaimed 
that thee.i.f. cost of Iranian light was roughly comparable to that ofSaudi light. 
This served to emphasise the continuing political animosity between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, with Iran again claiming to have broken Saudi political power 
within OPEC.** 

•“This is the worst crisis we have ever faced’. Mana Said al-Oteiba, U AE Oil 
Minister. The 7»nM(London) 24 January 1983, p 1. 

‘I imagine a good number of you think this is the end of OPEC. I don’t think 
so, simply because everybody needs OPEC, including the consumers’. Sheikh 
Ahmed Yamani, Saudi Arabian Oil Minister. Middle East Economic Survey 
^Nicosia) 31 .January 1983, p D2. 

“.. .the political strength of Iran.. .has forced Saudi Arabia to reduce its 
production from 11 mn to 4mn b/d. Saudi Arabia thought that with it high level 
of production it can enforce its wishes on our brothers in OPEC and in the 
region... I announce that my country has fought Saudi Arabia and has caused 
the failure of its oil production and political aims’. Mohammed Gharazi, the 
Iranian Oil Minister. MEES (Nicosia) 31 January 1983, pD8. 


A OPEC 

f)7th (Extraordinary) Meeting of the Conference 
London. 14 March 1983 

■ Following incessant international speculation triggered by OPEC’s last 
meeting about the possibility of an oil price war, the longest-ever meeting ofan 


“ I his case was expressed most i'orcibly by Sheikh “All Khalirahal-.SahahofKuwait, who argued 
Ihal there was little point in Kuwait being allocated a quota of l.2mn b/d if, because of unfair 
dillercniials and thcdiscounts of others, it aiuldonlysellbSO.OOO b/d. Iran was reportedlyscllinfi 
(III with discounts of up to S7 a barrel on the Saudi marker price. 

The tIK and Norway were selling similar varieties of nil at an ofTicial price of $2 a barrel less 
($.t.l.5t)J. 

■' Nicosia).11 January 1983,ppAI-A5;///r24 January 1983,p I,and23 January 1983,pll 

/iiti»iria/'/ymr.t(Londtm)24January I983,pl,and 13January I983,p ETAeC/uardianfLondonl 
24 February 198.3, p 19, and I March 1983, p 19. 
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OPEC Conference" ended in the adoption of a new pricing and production 
package, incorporating the first official price cut in OPEC’s twenty-three year 
history. Under the pricing provisions of the agreement, the official price of 
OPEC’s marker crude—34“ API Arabian light—is reduced by $5 a barrel,from 
$34 to $29 a barrel. Differentials on North African crudesare maintained at the 
level of $1.50 a barrel, as agreed at the 63rd (Extraordinary) Conference at 
Vienna in March 1982.*’A temporary exception is made for Nigerian crude, 
which remains at the level of $30 a barrel, set unilaterally by Nigeria, with effect 
from 1 February 1983." In order to uphold the new pricing structure, OPEC 
members agree to avoid giving discounts of any form whatsoever,*’ and to 
refrain from dumping petroleum products on the world market. As part of a 
further compromise with Nigeria, members pledge on the one hand not to 
reduce official prices without prior approval from the Conference (thereby 
prohibiting further unilateral cuts by Nigeria, whatever the market pressure). 
At the same time, if any non-OPEC producer takes action likely to jeopardise 
the OPEC agreement, OPEC is immediately to convene a special session in 
order to take remedial measures. 

The delicate nature of this compromise was highlighted by the statements of 
Sheikh Ahmed Yamani, the Saudi Oil Minister, and Mallam Yahaya Dikko, the 
N igcrian Presidential Adviser on Energy, who warned that anything more than 
a 50 cents cut in the price of North Sea oil, on top of thccut of $3 a barrel already 
proposed (i.e., parity with Nigeria), would damage OPEC's agreement and 
would lead to retaliatory action.’” Iran reserved its position on the price 
agreement, in order to leave room for a possible downward adjustment of its 
own price, to reflect the expense of the Gulf War. According to Mohammed 
14 March 19t)3 was the date recorded in the Conference communique. However, the 
deliberations began in London on 3 March 1983, when a two-day mini-summit attended by eight 
Ol’LC countries (Algeria, Indonesia, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, IMF., and 
Venezuela) proposed that the OPEC reference price be cut by $4-5 a barrel. Following Iran’s 
rejection of this proposal, a full meeting of OPEC's thirteen members m London was postponed 
from 7 March to 8 March 1983. The decision to meet in London was reported to reflect OPEC's 
wish to involve the UK (together with other non-OPEC producers, such asMcxicoand Norway) 
in the attempt to prevent a substantial fall in the price of oil. 

" See Third World Quarterly 4{}) July 1982, p 430. 

" Nigeria announced a cut of $5.50, from $35.50 to $30 a barrel, in the price of its crude oil on 19 
February 1983, as a direct result of reductions in the prices of North Sea oil by the UK and 
Norway. The British National Oil Corporation (BNOC) broke the oil price stalemate on 18 
I'ebruary 1983, with a formal recommendation tosuppliersandcustomersthatthe UK reference 
price of $33.50 a barrel (for Brent and Forties crudes) be reduced by $3 a barrel, backdated to I 
I'chruary 1983. Statoil, the Norwegian state oil corporation, immediately followed suit, with 
proposed reductions of $3.25 (from $34.25 to $31.00 a barrel) in the price of Ekofisk, and $3.45 
(from $33.60 to $30.15) in the price of Statfjord. The Nigerian action was accompanied by a 
statement, pledging to follow ‘cent by cent' any further reduction in the price of North Sea oil. 
Against a backgroundof debt and balance ofpaymentsprDblems,andpresidentialelections later 
in the year, the Nigerian government was facing severe pressure from industry and opposition 
parties to justify Nigeria's continued membership of OPEC. 

''' I ran was said to have been the main offender, by extending discounts of up to $7 a barrel against 
the Saudi marker price. 

Sheikh Yamani said that BNOC would be ‘inviting a price war' it it made further cuts of $1 or 
$1.50 a barrel. 
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Gharazi, OPEC ‘agreed and accepted' that Iran has extra charges at Kharg 
Island for insurance and loading, together with bonuses that have to be paid to 
the captains and crews of tankers. In order to placate the main opponents of 
OPEC’s price reduction (Iran, Libya and Algeria), it was agreed that, when 
market conditions allow, official prices may be increased (by decision of the 
Conference) by increments of 50 cents a barrel, up to a top marker price of $30a 
barrel."' 

The production side of OPEC’s package is based on an overall ceiling of 
17.5mn b/d on OPEC output for the remainder of 1983. No specific quota has 
been allocated for Saudi Arabia, which is acting as the swing producer 
(supplying ‘the balancing quantities to meet market requirements’). National 
quotas have been set as follows: Algeria, 725,(X)0 b/d; Ecuador, 2()0,000 b/d; 
Gabon, 150,(KX) b/d; Indonesia 1.3mn b/d; Iran, 2.4mn b/d; Iraq, l,2mn 
b/d; Kuwait, 1.05mn b/d; Libya, l.lmn b/d; Nigeria, 1.3mn b/d; Qatar, 
.300,000 b/d; UAE, l.lmn b/d; Venezuela, l.7mn b/d,” With OPEC 
production running at 14-15mn b/d, few members were producing at the level 
of these quotas. To keep production in check, the quotas are beingobserved on 
a quarterly basis (with no carry-forward from quarter to quarter). 

Iraq accepted its quota on condition that it should be revised upwards if and 
when the Iraqi-Syrian pipeline to the Mediterranean is reopened.” It was 
expected that part of the Iraqi quota (probably 200,000 to 300,000 b/d) would 
be supplied to Iraq’s customers by Saudi Arabia and Kuwait actingonbehalf of 
1 raq. (These countries would be repaid by Iraq in kind ala later date). The U AE, 
in return for reluctant acceptance of its l.lmn b/d quolafinstead of the L5mn 
b/d it had sought), posed the condition that, in the event of an upward revision 
of quotas in the fourth quarter, it would receive priority over other OPEC 
members. To follow up the implementation of these provisions, OPEC’s 
Market Monitoring Committee (UAE. Venezuela, Algeria, and Indonesia), 
originally established to monitor the March 1982 agreement, has been 
strengthened ‘in order to ensure full compliance by member countries with the 
set celling and quotas', hollowing its first session on 18 April 1983, the 
Committee is meeting on a monthly basis. 

While OPEC’s agreement was predictably received with enthusiasm by oil 
importing countries, there was little general agreement on its likely 
ellectiveness. Although some OPEC members foresaw a $29-30 marker price 
holding for up to two years, some Western oil analysts predicted further 

mrinbco werc.siiid In he upiimisticthiit market conditions would rapidly improveto 
such ail extent. According to Sheikh Vamani, if conditions did improve, production rather than 
prices would probably he raised. Iran’s oppusitiun to a price cut had been embodied in its 
proposal lor a I4mii b/d production ceiling, of which the Iranian share would have been 1 .Smn 
b/d. 

I he V’eiic/uelan figure includes 2.S,(100 b/d of condensates. Saudi Arabia’s role as swing 
producer can cover many possible production levels, ranging from the existing 3.5mn b/d, upto 
Smn b/d at a demand level of ^..^mn b/d. 

Ihc pipeline was closed on 10 April 1082,rollnwingallegationsoriraqi support for anti-Ba'ath 
parts activists in Syria 
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substantial short-term reductions in theprice of oil, dictated by market forces.’^ 
The chances of success appeared to remain largely dependent upon the degree 
of cooperation from non-OPEC oil producers, of whom four(Mexico, theUK, 
Norway, and the Soviet Union), were collectively exporting nearly 5mn b/d of 
crude oil and products.” 

#*! have a strong feeling that this will really work out andOPEC will be in the 
driver's seat, but I cannot rule out the possibility of a price war if non-OPEC 
producers invite it’. Sheikh Ahmed Yamani, Saudi Arabian Oil Minister. 
iWEEiS (Nicosia), 21 March 1983, pA 1. 

‘It is our Firm belief that the action we have taken was good for OPEC and 
good for Britain. We did arrive at this understanding on the strict assumption 
that non-OPEC producers will not take action that further Jeopardises the 
market’. Mallam Yahaya Dikko, Nigerian Presidential Adviser on Energy. The 
T/wer (London) 15 March 1983, p 1. 

'The considered opinion of the Islamic Republic of Iran is that the $36 and 
later $34 a barrel marker crude price was a price obtained by the blood of our 
martyrs and that the countries wantinga lower price should themselves take the 
responsibility for lowering the price, especially the political responsibility. We 
want it to be very clear who is going to take this political responsibility’. 

Prior to (he conclusion of OPHC's agreement, British Petroleum (BP) issued a statement (on 10 
March 1983) designed to undermine the outcome of the consuliation.s. According to BP, there 
was 'a dangerou.s state of false optimism' that price levels based on levels uf$29a barrel for Saudi 
light crude, and $30 a barrel fur Nigerian Bunny light, would be accepted as viable and stable 
within the oil market. In its view, this pricing formula did not reflect the correct differentials 
between the various grades of crudes: Nigeria's oil should have been between $2.25 and$2.50a 
barrel more expensive than Saudi Arabia's oil, while North Sea oil should cost abnut$l.50a 
barrel more than Saudi oil, and 75 cents to $1 less than Nigerian crude. The British Energy 
Minister, Nigel Lawson, acted quickly loplacateOPEC producers, by stalingthat the UK shared 
with OPEC 'a desire not to see an exaggerated fall in the world oil price now which would 
inevitably be followed by a sharp and damaging rebound later on'. 

" Mexico followed OPEC's price cut on 14 March 1983 by .setting the price of its high grade light 
Isthmus crude at $29 a barrelfdown $3.50frum$32.50u barrel),and its lowerquality Maya crude 
at $23 a barrel (down $2 from $25 a barrel). This operation was carried out in close cooperation 
with Venezuela, and (he outcome was regarded as a satisfactory alignment with OPEC prices. 
Following the earlier cut at the beginning of February I9K3 from $31.50 a barrel, the Soviet 
Union anounced on 15 March 1983 that it was cutting the price of Urals crude from $29.25 to 
$27.50 to $28.00 a barrel. (Energy exports represent about 80 per cent of the Soviet Union's 
earnings of hard currencies, with 1982 sales to the West totalling some S20bn—$l7bn from oil 
and $3bn from natural gas. Oil exports tothe West had risen to approximately 1.4mn b/d in early 
1983). On 30 March 1983, BNOC proposed a two-tier reduction in the price of North Sea oil, 
backdated to 1 March 1983. Under this formula, $30 a barrel would be recognised as the North 
Sea reference price charged on crude from the Brent field (a 50 cents reduction on the 
recommended February price). Ihe prices of lower quality crudes would fall 75 cents a barrel on 
the February level (e.g., to $29.75 a barrel for Forties crude, previously a reference crude). On 1 
April 1983, Nigeria accepted the new BNOC price structure as a ‘genuine attempt to restore 
stability tothe market', and confirmed its own price of $30 a barrel. Af£'£’S(Nicosia)2l March 
19g3,ppA-AII;/'iaaarfa/riines(London)4March I983,p4;ll March I9g3,pl; 15March 1983, 
p 1; 31 March 1983, p I .and, 2 April I983,p I;f»r2 February I983,p 1; ISMarch 1983, p 1; lb 
March 1983, p 9; and 1 April 1983, p 13; TAe GuardiBit (London) IS March 1983, p\ \The 
Eroaomur (London) 19 March 1983, p 80. 
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Mohammed Gharazi, the Iranian Oil Minister. jV££’5'(Nicosia)21 March 1982, 
pD7. 


▲Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Liberation Committee 
Arusha, 10-12 February 1983 

■Thi.s meeting was called to discuss the deadlocked negotiations on 
independence for Namibia. Tlic South West Africa People's Organisation 
(SWAPO) questioned the credibility of the Western Contact Group (Canada, 
France, Federal German Republic, the UK, and the US) as an honest broker 
between South Africa and the Namibian liberation movement. It accused the 
Group of creating a fal.se impression about the prospects of an early 
implementation of the UN plans for Namibian independence. It criticised the 
Group’s continued links with South Africa, and called on the UN Security 
Council to take punitive action against South Africa, including the imposition 
of mandatory sanctions. The Liberation Committee condemned the efforts of 
South Africa and the US to establish a linkage between the independence of 
Namibia and the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola. It emphasised that 
such efforts could only retard the independence process. The Committee 
pledged renewed material, fmancial, military, political, diplomatic, and moral 
a.ssistance to SWAPO for the intensification of the liberation struggle.’* 


▲ OAU Liaison Committee 
Nairobi. 18 February 1983 

■ The twelve-nation liaison committee was established to resolve the crisis 
resulting from the twice-postponed nineteenth summit of the OAU in Tripoli.’' 
The first summit broke down in August 1982, following a boycott by countries 
protesting against the admission of the Western Sahara/Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR) to the OAU in February 1982.” The Polisario 
Front, which proclaimed the SADR in 1976 and has since fought a war with 
Morocco over the territory, pledged in October 1982 to abstain from the 
nineteenth summit. It revoked this concession when thesecond attempt to hold 
the summit broke down in November 1982 over the seating of the Chad 
delegation. I'he liaison committee now recommended that the summit be 
* HHi. 'Summaryol'H'orldBroadcasi.iMli/12i7/B/9, 14 February IVS.t;///FS February 1983, p2. 
'' Sec third H'urld Quarterly 5( 1 (January 1983, pp 182-J,and 5<2) April 19g3.pp455-9. The twelve 
incnibcrs ol the liaison committee are: Angola, Congo, Ethiopia, Kenya (chairman), Lesotho. 
I ihvu, Mall, Mozambique, Nigeria, Tanzania. Uganda, and Zambia. 

Hey Third World Quarterly M'S) July 1982, pp 422-3. 
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moved from Libya and held ‘without precondition' at theO All’s headquarters 
in Addis Ababa in May or June 1983. It was left unclear as to whether the SADR 
would participate in such a meeting. President Arap Moi of Kenya, the OAU 
Chairman, accused South Africa of taking advantage of the O AU’s disarray to 
slow down the Namibian independence talks, and to increase its efforts to 
destabilise neighbouring southern African states.” 


AAfrican Frontline States 
Summit Meeting 
Harare, 20 February 1983 

■The Heads of the six Frontline states,"’*’ together with the leaders of 
S WAPO and the African National Congress (ANC), pledged their full support 
for ending apartheid in South Africa, and for the independence of Namibia. 
They called for the unconditional withdrawal of South African forces from 
southern Angola, and rejected the linkage of Namibian indef)endence to the 
withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola. They backed the call by the OAU 
liaison committee for the O AU's nineteenth summit to be reconvened in Addis 
Ababa."’* 


▲ African Frontline States Meeting 
Lisbon, 25-27 March 1983 

■This meeting called for a publicity campaign, particularly in the West, to 
denounce apartheid and South Africa’s policies of regional military destabili- 
.sation. It urged countries to ‘isolate totally’ South Africa, and called for 
sanctions, including embargos on arms, loans, investments, and oil, The 
Frontline states urged that their right to seek foreign military assistance to 
defend their borders against South Africa be upheld. The conference was 
boycotted by the main Portuguese political parties, which called it part of a 
worldwide Soviet propaganda exercise.*®^ 


” The Guardian (London) 19 February 1983, p 6. 

'"‘Presidents Dos Santos of Angola. Masire of Botswana, Machcl of Mozambique, Nyercre of 
Tunzania, Kaunda of Zambia, and Prime Minister Mugabe of Zimbabwe. 

'"'BBC nummary of World Broadcasts tAE/lTfA/B/A.H February 1983. 

'"’Angola, Mozambique and Tanzania were represented by their Foreign Ministers. IHT 26-27 
March 1983, p 7; The Guardian (London) 29 March 1983, p 7, 
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stability of the SADCC region and called for the immediate cessation ofaucht 

interference’.'" i' 

J fc T- 

- ■' 

t 't' 

ASummit Conference of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea j , 

Vientiane, Laos, 22-23 February 1983 . 

■Emphasising the goal of regional security, ministers from Vietnam, Laos 
and Kampuchea agreed to seek mutual solidarity in defence, together will',, 
increased economic, cultural, and technological cooperation. They accused 
China of maintaining ‘sabotaging activities against the Lao, Vietnamese, anc}^ 
Kampuchean revolutions’, in the context of expanionist and hegemonistiy^ 
aims. Stressing ‘an age-old tradition of friendship with the Chinese people', the 
three countries affirmed their wish to restore normal relations with China. They 
stressed the importance of friendship and cooperation with the Association of 
South East Asian Nations(ASEAN) in preservingpeaceandstability in South- 
East Asia. A call for ‘normal relations* with the US was said to reflect a genu int 
desire by Vietnam to diversify its international relations. Following the cla"-. 
by Vietnam to have withdrawn troops from Kampuchea in July 1982 
Nguyen Co Thach, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister, announced a secohu 
(undetailed) withdrawal, to be followed, security permitting, by regularpartial 
withdrawals each year."^ I 


A Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea 
Phnom Penh, 12 April 1983 

■ As part of the pledge to make annual partial withdrawals of Vietnamese 
troops from Kampuchea, the Indochinese Foreign Ministers announce' 
(undetailed) plans for a first withdrawal in May 1983. This announcemei 
followed the biggest ever Vietnamese offensiveagainst Kampuchean resistanc 

'"///'/'29-.t0.lnnuary l98.t,p2;7'Ai’ri>HM(London)3l January 1983,p6;Wiio/ir;'fl/7im«(London/ 
26 January W8.3, p 6; J'Ar Guardian (London) 25 January 198J,p6;77ieraurler(Brus5els)No.7' 
March 1983, pp XI-XIH; South (London) February 1983, pp 21-2 (contains details of key 
industrial projects). Detailed information about SADCC (including dependence on South 
Africa, past evolution, and problems andprospectsjis contained inAmcTustensen,/>e/ie/ideitri 
and Colirclive Setf-Rtliance-The Case of SADCC (Scandinavian Institute of African Studiei 
Research Report No, 62, Uppsala, 1982). 

"^See Third World Quarterly 5( 1) January 1983, p 194, Although this announcement encounterec 
much scepticism. Western military sources were said to acknowledge that Vietnam's military, 
strength in Kampuchea had diminished in the course ol 1982 from 160,000-180,(X)0 to 140,000-, 
160,000 troops. Thach rclu.sed to say how many troops were pulled out in July 1982. 

" Tf implemented, this move would go part of the way to meeting China's demand (made at Sino- 
Soviet talks in October 1982) for a timetable for Vietnamese troop reductions in Kampuchea 
‘Statement of the Summit Conference ol Laos, Kampuchea, and Vicinasn'. Far Easter Tcoiiamii' 
/Jev/ni (Hong Kong) 10 March 1983, p 10. 
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rou} s based along the Thai-Kampuchean border. The assaults (begun on 31 
•1;tc .1 1983), which centred on the Khmer Rouge stronghold of Phnom Chat, 
he Sihanoukville camp, opposite Surin province, resulted in heavy 
Co iiJties, and caused up to S0,(X)0 border refugees to seek shelter in Thailand, 
huts fiercest response yet to Vietnamese aggression,Thailand accused Vietnam 
of a ‘ :ruel and barbarous liquidation’ of Kampuchean refugees, and launched 
jorne attacks on Vietnamese troops dug-in on Thai territory (with the 
reported use of napalm bombs).' The present shift in tactics of the Indochinese 
countries appeared to constitute an attempt to repair the damage done by the 
oifensive: while the Thai government accused Vietnam of seeking a direct 
military confrontation with Thailand, ASEAN charged that Vietnam was not 
interested in a negotiated settlement to the Kampuchean issue, but wassccking 
0 impose its domination of Kampuchea by military means."’ 


A Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
t Foreign Ministers Meeting 

.,1 Bangkok, 23 March 1983 
* 

( 

■The Foreign Ministers of the five ASEAN countries"* repeated their 
demand for a withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea, together with 
their call for Vietnam to take part in UN-sponsored talks on Kampuchea. 
Vietnam opposes UN talks, and has proposed a conference involving ASEAN, 
'‘■■''Indochinese countries, Burma, India, the five permanent members of the 
UN Security Council,"’ and, in a private capacity, the UN Secretary- General. 
The ASEAN ministers were divided on a new Vietnamese proposal to hold a 
meeting on Kampuchea which would include Laos, but not the Vietnamese- 
installed Heng Sararin government in Phnom Penh, which ASEAN does not 
recognise."* While this concession was considered by Malaysia to be a 
'Veakthrough’, the Philippines and Thailand opposed talks without first 
'\&ving gained a formal pledge by Vietnam toend its occupation of Kampuchea, 
“■resident Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines had already rejected Vietnam’s 
Suggestion that US bases in the Philippines be included in the proposed 
fbnference."’ 


'‘'Napalm bombs had not been used in Indochina since the end of the Vietnam war in 1975. 

'^The Guardian (London) 6 April 1983, p 6, and 14 April 1983, p 8; The 7'imfi (London) 4 April 
. 1983, p 3,6 April 1983, p 1, and 14 April 1983, p 9. 

.Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand. 

'"china, France, the Soviet Union, the UK, and the US. 

"This offer was made during an informal meeting between tbe Vietnamese Foreign Minister, 
Nguyen Co Thach, and the Malaysian Foreign Minister, Tan Sri Gha/ali, at the N AM Summit in 
New Delhi (7-12 March 1983). 

’TAe Guardian (London) 23 March 1983, p7; Financial rimes (London) 23 March 1983, p3; The 
rimer (London), 24 March 1983, p5. 
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I 

A Fourth ASEAN-EEC Meeting 
Bangkok, 24-23 March 1983 

I 

■Foreign Ministers of ASEAN and the EEC jointly condemned Vietnam for 
its occupation of Kampuchea, which they denounced as a threat to international 
peace and security. While they deciared that Vietnam should not be given aid 'of 
such a nature as to enhance the Vietnamese occupation’, ASEAN remained 
unhappy about the intention of France to provide $30mn of aid to Vietnam. 
Although theformation of the resistance Coalition Government of Etemocratic 
Kampuchea (CGDK) was backed as a ‘significant step', France said that it 
could not recognise the CGDK, because it included Khmers Rouges. 

With ASEAN-EEC relations strained over the curbing oftextile imports, the 
European ministers denied allegations of an EEC slide into protectionism. 
According to EEC Commission ‘Vice-President, Wilhelm Haferkamp, the 
EEC takes 28 per cent ofallitscxportsfromthcThird World—twice as much as 
.lapan, a q uarter more than the US, andseven times more than the COMECON 
countries. The EEC, he said, imports two-thirds more manufactured goods 
from ASEAN than the US, and nearly four times as much as Japan. 


' '"'I he coiililion. loiru'd in June 19X2 by the Khmers Rouges, under Khieu Samphan, the Khmer 
I’copic’s l.iheialion I'ronl of Son Sann. andthe Muulinka Movement of Prince Sihanouk, had 
lieen lavoured hy ASl'AN for some time (sec IhirdH'orldQuarterly A(4)Oc\obet 1982, pp649- 
.SU). I he t-rench i 'oreign Minister, C laude Cheysson, was reported to have denied in Bangkok 
that the formation of the CGUK had'meant any progress in the search for a global settlement', 
and he said that l Yance had oppo.sed its turmation. Although France has good relations with 
Prince Sihanouk, Cheys,son said that France would 'have no relations whatsoever with anyone 
who has had a direct re.spon.sibility for mass murder and massacre [the Khmers Rougesf. 

'-'ASF AN, the fa.stest growing region in the world economy, is also a focus of strong competition 
between the EFC, Japan, andthe US for economicand political influence. The EEC has a slightly 
larger .share of the ASF. AN market than the US, but significantly smaller than thatorJapan./J/r 
25 March 1983.p2;rAff;i«i/'difl/i(London)26March l983,pS,and28March l983,p7;Fy/7a«ria/ 
Timet (London) 25 March 19X3, p 5, .ind 26 March 1983, p 2. 
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Papanek, G F (cd); fbe Indonesian Economy. 

Calvert, P; The Falklands Crisis; the rights and the wrongs. 

Latin America Bureau: Falklands/Malvinas, Whose crisis? 

Hndges, T: Historical Dictionary of the Western Sahara. 

Post, K; Strike the Iron — A colony at war: Jamaica 1939-1945. 

Immernian, R H; The CIA in Guatemala: the foreign policy of intervention. 

Beckl'ord, Ci and Witter, M: .Small Garden —Bitter Weed: struggle and change in Jamaica 


The Commonwealth Experience. 
i’olume /.' The Durham Report to the Anglo-Irish Treaty; 

f 'illume //■ Erooi liritish to Multf-Racial Commonwealth t -' 

Nicholas Mansergh 

London: Macmillan. 19X2. Vol. I: 275pp. Vol. IT. 299pp. £20.00 each. £8.95 each pb 


Multilateral Diplomacy within the Commonwealth. A Decade of Expansion 

Andrestino.'i N Papadopoulos 
The Hague: Nijhoir, 1982. 172pp. np. 


Prolcssor Man-sergh .secs the Commonwealth as the expression of the view that Britain 
shotild he prepiircel to gram its depcmlencicssuch autonomy as they sought andcould show 

ihem.scivesabic tosu.st!iin. The evolutionary historical processtowhichthisidealediswhat 

he sets out to time. 1 le starts ullin 1X39, depicts the slow growth olself-government in the 
w me colonies, and draws attention to the beginning of their formal Conferences with the 
Mother (■oiiiitry at the end of the nineteenth century. Next he shows how the seeds which 
were sown during this period came to vigorous flower between 1914 and 1947. Finally he 
deals with the momentous transformation which has occurred since that date, resultingin 
t leconcept of acomniunity of independent sovereign states. Fortheauthorthis has proved 
to be, m the worUsol ^'ncofhischapter headings,‘atime of disenchantment’falihough it is 
unclear whether he thinks that somcthingdiffercntcouldrcalisticallyhavc been expected to 
ctuerge). WTiat we have here, therefore, is very much the work of an historian, and one 
who.se approach to Ins subject is markedly Angloccntric, It will not satisfy everyone. 
Nonetheless there is no douht that it is a magisterial survey. On account of the breadthand 
depth ot the learningit reflects. ,t will bcexceedingly valuableforall who want to know how 

Brnaingradually-andthensuddcnly-loosencdherholdonhcrvastcolonialpossessions. 

. ome readers who remember the first edition of this work (published in 1969 by 
Wcidenfeld and Nicolson) may regret the fact that the text is so very little changed 
However, g.ven Profc.ssor Mansergh's approach to the Commonwealth, it would arguably 
have been tnappropriate for much additional material to have been included. For him the 
story was virtually over when he wrote the first edition. In view of that, it would have been 
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fenble iftbe earlier text could timpty have been reproduced with a postscript, 
pretunub/y aaved expended on the retention of the numerout 
tLns which added »o much to the original edition. Here, ceruinly, change ha)> been 

^hlni^ edition there were only a couple of pauing references to what many set as a 
r landmark in the development of the Commonwealth: the establishment, in 1965, of 
Commonwealth Secretariat. In the second edition the setting upof t he Secretariat rates a 
(graph, and the first two Secretaries-General each get a single mention. 

By contrast. Dr Papadopoulos's work is built around the first ten years of the 
tcretariat's existence. He shows how it came to be established, surveys the range of 
(leetings it organises (the number of important meetings multiplying five times during the 
teriod he covers), and gives an account of its organisation. He claims that it was only with 
he establishment of the Secretariat that the Commonwealth became a ‘genuine* (p 137) 
.nternational institution, and he sees the Secretariat as now at the hub of Commonwealth 
y relations. He emphasises that the Secretariat was never intended to become independent of 
the member states, but makes the fair point that on account of its existence Commonwealth 
political cooperation has been encouraged and its scope widened. Thus on some important 
international issues the Commonwealth countries try to formulate a common position. He 
sees this as holding much promise. 

Dr Papadopoulos wrote his book while he was serving in theCommonwealth Secretariat 
on secondment from the Government of Cyprus. It is not, therefore, surprising that it is 
straightforwardly descriptive in its approach and quite uncritical in tone. Nevertheless, it is 
very useful for the information it provides about the Secretariat. Whether or not one likes 
recent developments in the Commonwealth, the student of contemporary affairs needs to 
know about them, and Dr Papadopoulos is a helpful guide. 

ALAN JAMES 
University of Keele 


Social Policy in the Third World: the social dilemmas of underdevelopment 
Stewart MaePherson 

Brighton, England: Harvester. 1982.220pp. £16.95 

This book is a welcome addition to the literature on social aspects of development. 
Although there is no w a wide range of publications about developing countries, there is too 
little theoretical consideration of how this material is related to the processes of 
development and the formation of social policy. The strength of this book is that it is 
analytical rather than descriptive. 

The author is a Lecturer in Social Administration at the University of Nottingham, and 
previously taught social policy coursesat universities in Uganda, Tanzania, and Papua New 
Guinea. He has based his approach and selection of topics on this experience, and has 
concentrated on fields of special interests to himself rather than attempting to cover the 
whole range of social policy issues. The first chapters deal with the debate on development 
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and ihe legacy of colonialism; these are followed by chapters on Education (written b 

Silvey), Health, Urbanisation and Housing, SocialServices and Community E)evelopn,^'^'^ 

A final chapter on Social Policy and Planningdraws the threads of the argument together 
The two central issues of population and poverty are mentioned, but notdiscussed interiju 
(if alternative policy approaches, nordoeshedeal specifically with *he important quesijQ,! 
of the position of women. 

The analytical perspective of the book concentrates on theories of underdcvelopmem 
and dependency as the most relevant explanations of the present situation in the Third 
World. The author identifies patternsot internal dependency, inequality, and the roleof the 
State and class formation as the most significant factors, and be believes that this leads to a 

more consistent treatment of issuesand the possibility of dealing with theproblem of social 

policy as a dynamic in the process of social change. In the chapters on different social 
sectors, this approach is applied as a critique of existing .social policies, this is certainly 
ihoughl-provoking and draws attention to the dangers of overlooking some of the 
fundamental differences between the indu-strialised and developing countries. There is> 
recognition in these chapters that, given the realities of the situation, a pragmaticapproaeh 
to social problems is nece.ssary, but the author st'es little prospect of real progress without 
strueiiiral transformation. This indeed is the core of the dilemma. But the bias of his 
aigiiineoi tends lo overlook both coastraints which are cultural rather than due to 
depeiidency reiations and the possibility of alternative approaches to development. The 
whole area of difl'crcmial re.sponses to change is one that requires study from an 
aiilbropologiciil as well as a polil leaf viewpoint. Thiscan be illustrated by the account of the 
lan/'iiiiiii experience, where he attributes the failure of the ujamaa model to the 
‘coiiiiniiation of opportunism, individualism and reversion to the liberal model', without 
considering the relevance of the model in the first place to the social structure of village 
coniniiiiiilies. Many of ilic examples cited in the chapter on Community Development 
1 einf 01 ce I he need lo look more closely at appropriatesocial policies. This book, however, is 
a step in tin- right direction and will slimulatc the ongoing debate on the dilemmas of social 
developineiu in the Third World. 

MAKdARI I IIARIIIMAN • 

l.iiiuliin School of l-.cononm s 


The Geography of Mullinaliunals 

Ldiled by Michael Taylor and Nigel Thrift 

London; ('room Helm. |yx2. 3.18pp. £15.95. 

1 he activities iif multinational corporations (MNCs) have not been studied as thoroughly 
within geography as within other disciplines. Accordingly, this book not only presents a 
.series of case studies, but also attempts an exposition of the entire subject. Nominally, the 
book IS divided into two sections, dealing with the 'Spatial Development Sequences’ and 
‘Geographical Ramifications’ of MNCs. In fact, the division between the two is rather 
blurred. I he editors themselves contribute three of the thirteen chapters, including two 
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introductions. They describe a wide ranse of models of the temporal and spatial 
yelopment of MNCs. referring particularly to oligopolistic response and product ci/cVe 
H I and conclude that each corporation’s development depends upon the cohort to 
**'hel Theyalsostressthebank-likeroleofiomeMNCs.andpursuethisthemein 
which It ongs^ co-written with J Hirst, which concerns Australian banks’ overseas 
a lurther c ap ’ , . editors do not explicitly analyse the role of MNCs in the 

'"Terttf Torld cTpitalism! This they leave to I M Clarke and to J R Peel. The forme. 

!rntlysummarisesthehisioryofthet.bourproce.s.n.n.f.enhou,ht,o.c.se^tudyo 

Ici, while the latter givesaworthy.butwordy.Marxist account of Ihe geography ofworli 

industrialisation, and its cultural trappings. 

Several previous case-studies of MNCs* operations in developed countries are lucidl) 
reviewed by A Blackbourn. I J Smith and H D Watts add iwo more, both dealing wiih 
foreign MNCs in the UK. Both agree on the growing importance of acquisition as a form ol 
investment and means of market penetration, though theirfindings concerning the regional 
implications of this trend diverge. 

The remaining papers concern MNCs’ operations in developing countries. R S 
Newfarmer and STopik demonstrate the essential continuity of MNC dominance over the 
Brazilian elearical industry. S I Abumere explains the spatial distribution of MNCs' 
activities in Nigeria in termsufclassiclocationfactors.SG Britton examines tourism in Fiji, 
where it is organised and marketed like a primary commodity, leaving the economy highly 
vulnerable, C M Rogerson’s study of MNCs in Southern Africa reveals the impact of South 
Africa's strategic programme of industrialisation, but shows the impotence of government 
attempts to attract MNCs to the ‘Bantustans’. South Africa’s role as a regional base for 
MNC activity throughout Southern Africa is also illustrated. 

These case studies expose a surprising omission; there is little systematic analysis in this 
book of the likely spatial impacts of MNCs. Only passing reference is made to whether 
particular operations .serve world or domestic markets, and to the technical characteristics 
of different types of industry, although these factors must influence MNCs' locational 
stability and requirements and their local or regional linkage elTects. 

In summary, this book is valuable to those geographers interested in MNCs, and 
demonstrates the inter-and intra-national complexity of the spatial organisation of MNCs' 
activities. However, it is not so much a definitive analytical geography of multinationals a. 
an introduction. 

CHARl.KS COOMBS 

University College. London 


The Aluminium Industry and the Third World: multinational corporations and under¬ 
development 
Ronald Graham 

London: Zed Press. 1982.278pp. £6.95pb 

This book grew out of a study Ronnie Graham did on the Ghanaian Volta River Project 
while at Edinburgh University. He and I were both working on the same topic at the same 
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institution yet were entirely unknown to each other for several years! My own book—fAe 
Volta River Project: a case study in politics and technology—was published by Edinburgh 
University Press in 1980. Since the topic of the Volta River Project takes up about half of 
Graham’s book, I feel well qualified to review it. 

The book consists of, firstly a major section on the history of the aluminium industry in 
the non-communist world from 1881 to the 1970s. This traces the story of the major 
aluminium companies, particularly ALCOA, ALC AN, Reynolds and Kaiser. The ways in 
which the big companies have sometimes cooperated as well as competed make interesting 
reading. Secondly, a brief review of the involvement of multinational aluminium 
companies in exploiting the bauxite resources of Guyana and Guinea. Thirdly, (in part two 
of the bcKik essentially) an account of the history of the Volta River Project, with a brief 
.sketch of its status in the 1970s. 

Since I have had a personal interest inthc Volta River Project, IfoundGraham’sopening 
chapters interesting as background to theGhanaiandevelopments. On the whole, however, 
I felt that the two major parts of this work .sat rather uneasily together, their scope being so 
dillerciit. What it would be interesiingto.secnext.wouldbeatrulyglobalstudydetailingthe 
aluminium companies' bauxite, alumina, and aluminium ventures in all the Third World 
countrie.s. 

Nevertheless, the amount of detail that Graham has picked up, through searching in the 
National Archives of Ghana and using the US Freedom of Information Act, makes this a 
very informative work. He has presented more detail on the early history of the Volta River 
Project than I did myself (my own major interest being the contemporary effects of the 
project), His contention that the Volta River Project was the main reason for the coup which 
ousted Nkrumah in February 1966 might have had some truth in it, but was not sufficiently 
well documented to make a convincing case. 

The use throughout of ’Marxist’ clich6s such as ‘state monopoly capitalism' and 
‘corporate iiiiperialism' did not, 1 felt, add at all to one’s understanding of the processes 
going on. And Graham's recommendation that ‘what is required is the seizure of state 
power by an alliance of workers and pea-sants' (p 9), surely does not measure up to the 
complexity of politics in the real world. But in terms of the major point to be made by this 
book, I entirely agree with Graham—the aluminium companies have benefited greatly 
from their operations in the Third World, while the host nations have not. 

DAVID IIARI 

University of East Anglia 


The Use of Public Power 
Andrew Shonficld 

Oxford; Oxford University Press. 1983. 140pp. £9.95 

Like clothes, economic theories arc vulnerable to the oddities of fashion, and in particular 
to designs and ideas which appear new, ho wever old their actual substance. Keynesianism in 
itself was not a new theory in the 1930s but a skilful and unsurpassed combination of 
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^ elements of common practice and original thought. It provided an intellectual justification 
for policies which pragmatism and instinct prescribed as the necessary cure for the 
economic ills of the time. In later decades it came to represent a set of beliefs in the mixed 
economy, in the role of govemmentasfme tuner and distributive agent, and in growth as the 
solution to social and political conflict. 

This book is an invaluable corrective to the belief that Keynesianism died when it went 
out of fashion. Deflation in the guise of monetarism and fiscal conservatism may have 
become the new fashion but as their intellectual claims and tactical achievements come to be 
questioned, attention is turning back to more positive ideas of the role of the state, and, in 
the words of Andrew Shonfield’s title, to the ‘use of public power’. 

From the prosperity of the 1960s, unnoticed it seems at the time but a golden age in 
retrospect, through the two disruptive oil crises of the 1970s, Shonf^eld traces the actions of 
government as they attempt to master the economic circumstances in which they found 
themselves and to harness the power of government. Some of course were more successful 
' than others. Japanese growth, despite massive dependence on oil imports, barely faltered 
after the first oil shock. In Germany, unemployment remained low but not at the cost of 
rapid inflation. I n Britain, by contrast, inflation and unemployment rose hand in hand, and 
industrial decline continued unrelieved. Shonfield offers no model which Britain, or the 
other less successful economics, could followbut does find in thehistoricalrecordsuflicient 
evidence to sustain a belief in economic management and the positive role of government, 
and to justify the view that public authorities should intervene in different waysat different 
times according to circumstances and judgement. 

He does, however, find certain common characteristics in the economies of the 
North—in particular, the development of a cushion against personal insecurity in unstable 
economic conditions in the form of a set of insurance and social welfare benefits, and the 
assumption by governments in good times and bad of the responsibility fortherunningofa 
proportion of the economy unprecedented fifty years ago. These trends seem irreversible, 
forcing decisions of economic management and the used of public power even upon the 
most reluctant laissez-faire government. Institutions, too have undergone changes in most 
countries and the moral authority of objective, expert bureaucracies (a concept of great 
importance in Keynesian thinking) has been seriously questioned and challenged. 

This is a fascinating book, all the more so unfortunately because it is incomplete—left 
unfinished with many issues unresolved by Shonfield's death in 1981. Its calm and rational 
assertion of the continued potential for the creative use of well-managed public power is a 
welcome a.sscrtion of the unfashionable and a fitting tribute to its author. 

NICK BtJTLER 
Chatham House, London 


Perpetuating Poverty: The political economy of Canadian foreign aid 

Robert Carty and Virginia Smith 

Toronto: Between the Lines. 1981.212pp. $8.95pb. 
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institution yet were entirely unknown to each other for several years! My own book— The 
Volta River Project: a case study itt politics and technology—was published by Edinburgh 
University Press in 1980. Since the topic of the Volta River Project takes up about half of 
Graham’s book, 1 feel well qualified to review it. 

The book consists of, firstly a major section on the history of the aluminium industry in 
the non-communist world from 1881 to the 1970s. This traces the story of the major 
aluminium companies, particularly ALCOA, ALCAN, Reynolds and Kaiser. The ways in 
which the big companies have sometimes cooperated as well as competed make interesting 
reading. Secondly, a brief review of the involvement of multinational aluminium 
companies in exploiting the bauxite resources of Guyana and Guinea. Thirdly, (in part two 
of the book essentially) an account of the history of the Volta River Project, with a brief 
.sketch of its .status in the 1970s. 

Since 1 have had a personal interest in the Volta River Project, 1 found Graham's opening 
chapters intere.sting as background to theGhanaian developments. On the whole, however, 

I felt that the two major parts of this work .sat rather uneasily together, their scope bcingso 
different. What it would be intercstingloseenext, would beatrulyglobalstudy detailing the 
aluminium companies' bauxite, alumina, and aluminium ventures in all the Third World 
countries. 

Nevertheless, the amount of detail that Graham has picked up, through searching in the 
National Archives of Ghana and using the US Freedom of Information Act, makes thisa 
very informative work. He has presented more detail on the early history ofthe Volta River 
Project than 1 did myself (my own major interest being the contemporary effects of the 
project). His contention that the Volta River Project was the main reason for thecoup which 
ousted Nkrumah in February 1966 might have had some truth in it, but was not sufficiently 
well documented to make a convincing case. 

I'he use throughout of 'Marxist' clichis such as 'state monopoly capitalism' and 
'corporate imperialism' did not, I felt, add at all to one's understanding ofthe processes 
going on. And Graham's recommendation that 'what is required is the seizure of state 
power by an alliance of workers and peasants' (p 9), surely does not measure up to the 
complexity of politics in the real world. But in terms of the major point to be made by this 
book, I entirely agree with Graham—the aluminium companies have benefited greatly 
from their operations in the Third World, while the host nations have not. 

DAVIIJIIAKI 

University of East Anglia 


The Use of Public Power 
Andrew Shonfield 

Oxford; Oxford University Press. 1983. I40pp. £9.95 

l.ikc clothes, economic theories are vulnerable to the oddities of fashion, and in particular 
to designs and ideas which appear new, however old their actual substance. Keynesianism in 
itself was not a new theory in the 1930s but a skilful and unsurpassed combination of 
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^ elements of common practice and original thought. It provided an intellectual justiFication 
for policies which pragmatism and instinct prescribed as the necessary cure for the 
economic ills of the time. In later decades it came to represent a set of beliefs In the mixed 
economy, in the role of government as fine tuner anddistributive agent, and in growth as the 
solution to social and political conflict. 

This book is an invaluable corrective to the belief that Keynesianism died when it went 
out of fashion. Deflation in the guise of monetarism and fiscal conservatism may have 
become the new fashion but as their intellectual claims and tactical achievements come to be 
questioned, attention is turning back to more positive ideas of the role of the state, and, in 
the words of Andrew Shonfield’s title, to the ‘use of public power'. 

From the prosperity of the 1960s, unnoticed it seems at the time but a golden age in 
retrospect, through the two disruptive oil crises of the 1970s, S honfield traces the actions of 
government as they attempt to master the economic circumstances in which they found 
themselves and to harness the power of government. Some of course were more successful 
r than others. Japanese growth, despite massive dependence on oil imports, barely faltered 
after the first oil shock. In Germany, unemployment remained low but not at the cost of 
rapid inflation. In Britain, by contrast, inflation and unemployment rose hand in hand, and 
industrial decline continued unrelieved. Shonfleld offers no model which Britain, or the 
other less successful economies, could follow but does find in the historical record sufficient 
evidence to sustain a belief in economic management and the positive role of government, 
and to justify the view that public authorities should intervene in different waysat different 
times according to circumstances and judgement. 

He does, however, find certain common characteristics in the economies of the 
North—in particular, the development of a cushion against personal insecurity in unstable 
economic conditions in the form of a set of insurance and social welfare benefits, and the 
assumption by governments in good times and bad of the responsibility for the running ofa 
proportion of the economy unprecedented fifty years ago. These trends seem irreversible, 
forcing decisions of economic management and the used of public power even upon the 
most reluctant laissez-faire government. Institutions, too have undergone changes in most 
countries and the moral authority of objective, expert bureaucracies (a concept of great 
importance in Keynesian thinking) has been seriously questioned and challenged. 

This is a fascinating book, all the more so unfortunately because it is incomplete—left 
unfinished with many issues unresolved by Shonfield's death in 1981. Its calm and rational 
assertion of the continued potential for the creative use of well-managed public power is a 
welcome assertion of the unfashionable and a fitting tribute to its author. 

NICK Btn l.l.R 
Chatham House. London 


Perpetuating Poverty: The political economy of Canadian foreign aid 

Robert Carty and Virginia Smith 

Toronto: Between the Lines. 1981. 212pp. $8.9Spb. 
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1'ies That Biad: Canada and tbe Third World 
Edited by Robert Clarke and Richard Swift 
Toronto: Between the Lines. 1982.240pp. $8.95pb. 

These are two books in a series on ‘Perspectives on Underdevelopment’ which have been 
published by a Canadian Toronto-based publisher—Between the Lines. The objective of 
this series seems to be to educate Canadians more about Third World issues focusing their 
attention on Canada's role in this area. While the Canadian Government has made 
significant efforts to grapple with Third World issues, tbe Canadian public has been 
particularly lacking in support for such ventures partly becauseofitsown lack of knowledge 
about the subject. Forexample.whilePrimeMinistcrTrudeau was a key figure behind the 
Cancun C'onfcrencc (which was suggested in the Brandt Report) very few Canadians 
outside university specialists in this area have read or possibly even heard of the Report. 

Therefore, this series being put out by Between the Lines represents a much needed and 
welcome effort to inform and educate Canadians about issues pertaining to the Third 
World. The book Hfrpewating Poverty is a discussion on the nature of Canadian foreign 
aid—and, in fact, the foreign aid policies and practices of most Western countries. As the 
main title indicates, the general conclusion of the authors is that foreign aid, including 
Canadian foreign aid, has rc.sulted not so much in helping with the development of Third 
World countries as ‘Perpetuating Poverty’ there. The authors briefly trace the history of 
Canadian foreign aid, givea useful analysis of theamountspentoverthe years, thecountries 
aided by CIDA, and the type of aidthat has been offered. 

One of their main arguments is that political and commercial considerations have been 
paramount in Canadian foreign aid policy, whichis mainly directed atfurtheringCanadian 
interests and only .secondarily to furt her genuinedcvelopmcnt in Third World countries. As 
a result the aid, instead of fostering autonomous, self-reliant development, has increased 
Third World dependency on countries of the North includingCanada. Also much of the aid 
has gone into supporting exploitative social structures in the developing countries which 
allow the elite to benefit most from it—a factor which sometimes leads to the continuing 
impoverishment of the rural poor. 

The argument ofthe writers is that unless there are progre.ssiveefTortsat restructuring the 
existing grave economic disparities between the North and the South and between the elites 
and the masses ofthe Third World, aid will never be effectively used and will only succeed, as 
it has done in the past, m perpetuating poverty among the masses in these countries. 

The arguments in Ties That Bind are essentially along the same lines. In its three major 
chapters—the lourth repeals the points made in the first book dealing with Canadian 
foreign aid—it argues that the North is not really interested in the autonomous self-reliant 
development of the South, since this might adversely affect its own economic and political 
dominance of this part of the world. According to the authors, the North is now mainly 
interested in domesticating the demands ofthe Third World for a global restructuringof the 
world economic order by making promises of marginal reforms aimed at the containment 
of the dissatisfaction of these countries. When efforts at containment fail, the countries of 
the North and particularly the US attempt todestabilisctheoffendinggovemmentbyovert 
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or covert military intervention, such as happened in Chile, or by the use of economic 
pressures through their influence on the world's major financial institutions such as the 
World Bank and the IMF, as happened in the case of Jamaica. 

The main objective oftheNorth is to maketheSouth safe for private investment including 
investment by the transnational corporations which are not concerned with development 
issues but with maximising and exporting their profits from these countries. This explains 
why the US and Britain objected to signing the Law of the Sea agreement, the US resistance 
to a reform of the structure of international financial organisations such as the World Bank 
and the IMF and to implementing the Brandt proposals to set up an energy affiliate of the 
World Bank. And even when concessions are grudgingly made, they are often not fully 
implemented if they are not seen to be in the immediate interest of the economically 
developed countries—as is evidenced by the increasing rise of protectionism against the 
manufactured products from the Third World. 

There is also growing militarism in the developing countries which is partly seen in the 
fact that ‘between 1973 and 1977 the advanced countries sold the Third World an estimated 
$25.3 billion worth of arms, ammunition and instruments of warfare' and this can only be 
fully understood within the broader context of efforts of the North to perpetuate its 
hegemony over the South. 

Finally, even the Brandt Report, it is argued, can also be seen in this light—as an attempt 
at a more liberal approach to problems between the North and the South—but which, in the 
end, would essentially strengthen the continued dependence of the poorer countries on the 
North, preventing the emergence of a genuine, autonomous, self-reliant development effort 
by these countries, 

Both the books are well worth reading, and while they present what some might regard as 
an extreme view of North-South relationships, to many other observers, particularly those 
from the Third World, the analysis and observations would seem to be fairly accurate. 
However, whatever one's political views might be on the subject, the books should be 
welcomed by all, especially by Canadians interested in Third World issues. 

M K BACCHUS 

University of Alberta, Edmonton 


World Military and Social Expenditures 1982 
Ruth Leger Sivard 

Leesburg, Virginia: World Prioriiies. 1982.44pp. $4.00pb 

Is the more than $600 billion in annual military expenditures world-wide increasing world 
security? Or is it a destabilising influenceon world affairs, as well as distort ing our economic 
and social priorities? 

As Ruth Leger Sivard carefully documents in the new 8th edition of World Military and 
Social Expenditures 1 982, the race to arm for 'defence' has undermined security. While the 
military sector is booming, recession grips world markets, stifling economic advance, 
driving up unemployment—adding millions to the numbers of the impoverished, the 
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uneducated, the underfed. The expensive arms race is proving to be costly to local and world 
security; in addition to the $600 billion in military expenditures wasted in the illusory 
pursuit of military-based security, more than 10 million people have died in local wars since 
i960, and military repression is on the increase, with the threat of nuclear catastrophe 
liKiming larger every year. 

figures in the report establish that militarism has expanded to unprecedented levels: 
—costs now approach $600 billion per year(a 9 per cent increase since 1981); 

—25 million people serve in the regular armed forces, backed 3 to 1 by reservesandsupport 

stall; 

— an international trade in conventional arms has increased to over $35 billion per year; 
—an uncontrolled buildup of nuclear weapons has reached an explosive forceof3.5 tons of 

TN I' lor every person on earth. 

The arms business now enjoys an estimated $ 150 billion in annual sales, ranking in sizejust 
below the annual incomes of the world's fourteen largest national economies. 

‘Defence'has taken on a global context: there isa foreign military presence in 93 countries 
and territories, involving at lea.st 1,800,(KK) personnel; with an estimated two-thirds of the 
military personnel deployed on foreign territory belonging to the superpowers. 

Twenty years ago, developing countries accounted for only 10 per cent of world military 
expenditures; their share has since doubled. It is also in the poorer countries that all of the 
increa.se in armed lorccs has occurred since I960. Arms imports by developing countries 
make up three-quarters ol the world arms trade. The trend shows no signs of abating: an 
cMimatcd $50 billion is spent annually on military research and development worldwide, 
with nearly half-a-million scientists and engineers employed in this effort. 

There are about 50,000 nuclear bombs and warheads now in existence scattered 
worldwide. There are also 279 operating nuclear power reactors and at least 323 research 
reactors in 54countries. Each commercial reactor produces about 500 pounds of plutonium 
per year—enough to produce 7,000 warheads. 

As Sivard I'orcefully argues, the arms race no longer serves to ‘defend’, but increasingly 
imperils the safely of people everywhere. In developing countries, the military holds a 
dominant position in 46 per cent of the governments, often relying on various degrees of 
repression to establish and maintain control. Of 52 governments identified as military 
dominated, 49 were cited lor violation of the citizen's right to safety under law. Thirty 
practised I he most extreme forms of repression. In the ultimate mockery of defence, military 
power wedded to political control lends to turn inward to terrorise the people it is intended 
to protect. 

The world economy is another victim of the unchecked world military spending, which 
slows civilian investment and productivity, stimulates inflation, widens the gap between 
rich and poor, and postpones the solution of overriding global problems. 

Military spending is a .silent partner in the inflationary spiral: generating spendable 
income without enlarging the supply of goods available in the civilian market and drawing 
off capital from civilian investment, .slowing productivity gains and price economies. 
Military expendituresarc found tocrcateonly half as many jobs as the equivalentamount of 
money spent on basic needs such as housing, roads, hospitals, and schools. 

Lurking behind these statistics is the tragedy of mass human deprivation. One-third of 
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the world lives in countries where the average caloric intake is below the UN estimate of 
daily requirements, whilebusinessin the military sectorisbooming.economicdevelopment 
is obstructed and millions are denied economic and political security. 

The contrast between military expenditures and spending on health and education is 
especially startling: 

—the world’s average expenditure per soldier is $19,300, while only $380 fora school-age 
child; 

—there are S56 soldiers but only 83 doctors per 100,000 people. 

Countless other horrifying comparisons are provided of the connection between military 
expenditures and today's social conditions. 

Ruth Sivard's statistics and analyses, strengthened and complemented by over 20 graphs 
and charts, notes on sources and methodology, and statistical annex have made World 
Military and Social Expenditures one of the world's most respected documents. Its factsand 
arguments provide valuable reinforcement to those put forward—but now already nearly 
forgotten—in the Brandt Report. 

BRUCE LLOYD 
London 


Migration and the Labour Market In Developing Countries 
Edited by Richard H Sabot 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press. 1982.254pp. £20.30 

Since the pioneering work of Michael Torado in the late 1960s, there has been an enormous 
amount of research on the economics of migration in developing countries. The reasons for 
this are not hard to find. Between 1930 and 1975, the proportion of the population of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America living in towns increased from 13 per cent to 36 per cent—or, 
putting it another way, the urban populations of the Third World increased by more than 
half a billion. During the same period it was increasingly recognised that urban 
unemployment was a serious problem. Since most of the increase in the urban labour force is 
accounted for by rural-urban migration, the proximate cause of surplus labour in urban 
areas was seen to be migration. It was natural, therefore, for re.searchers to analyse the 
causes and consequences of rural-urban migration, and to do so with the aid of labour 
market segmentation models in which market equilibrium is brought about not by wage 
adjustment but by quantity adjustment, i.c., an increase in unemployment. 

This volume—a product of a W orld Bank conference convened in 1976—brings together 
a number of important papers by economists with long-standing interests in the field of 
migration and labour market behaviour. The topics covered are diverse but, unlike many 
edited volumes, this one has a unity about it that reflects careful collaborative preparation 
and extremely helpful introductory and concluding chapters by the editor. Since a brief 
review cannot do justice to this book 1 shall confine my remaining comments to identifying 
the main issues that it considers. 

The first paper is an extremely lucid and rigorous one by Joseph Stiglitz, analysing the 
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implications of labour market characteristics for the responsiveness of laboursupply tojob 
creation. The crucial importance of this issue for the estimation of shadow wage-rates is 
clearly demonstrated. John Harris and Richard Sabot present a taxonomy of models of 
unemployment and explain the virtue oflabourmarket segmentation models tobethatthey 
allow the choice of unemployment and job-search in preference to the alternative of low 
income employment. In so doing, they generalise the Todaro model in the context of wage 
dispersion and imperfect information. 

The methodology of research on the determinants of migration is the focus of papers by 
Paul Schultz and by Paul Collier and Richard Sabot. Schultz identifies some of the 
dilficulties in specifying a migration decision function and is particularly concerned with 
aggregation problems. Collier and Sabot discuss -some of the conceptual issues that arisein 
measuring rural-urban income differentials. 

The remaining two contributors to this volume address themselves to the effect of rural- 
urban migration on rural productivity and income distribution. Edward Schuh adopts a 
macro approach andcon.sidcrs incomedistribution between rural and urban areas. Michael 
Lipton, in conira.st, adopts a micro approach, setting out to identify the differential 
respon.se of rural residents to migration opportunities and the implications of this for the 
di.siribuliofi of income among (hem. 

This volume is essential reading for those with a serious interest in the economics of 
inigraiion in the Third World. The more general reader, however, will also find it helpful in 
throwing light on one of the mixsi important phenomena that presently characterise the 
Third World. 

KOCii K HI KKY 
liniwruty of Hrislol 


Huw Wars End: The United Nations and the termination of armed conflict, 1946-1964 

Sydney U Bailey 

Oxford: Claiendon Press, 1982. Voi. 1404pp,£.15.00, Vol. II, 7l5pp, £45.00 

riiese two volumes refer to just .seven wans, and the emphasis throughout is on how they 
ended, not why. the second volume consists of narrative case studies, and the first gives an 
accouni. under various analytical headings and sub-headings, of the methods which were 
used to bring the seven conflicts to an end. The work reflects the author's great talents as an 
historian and a proceduralist, and, thus, will be of enormous value to students of the 
conllicis which arc dealt with and to practitioners. But fur the reader who looks forgeneral 
observations about the nature of international relations there are only a few crumbs. 

1'he seven armed conflicts are those which the UN Security Council was asked to stop 
during its first 19 years: the initial fighting in Indonesia during 1947-8; theXashmirconflict 
during 1947-9; the events surrounding Britain's withdrawal from Palestine and the birth of 
Israel, also covering the years 1947-9; the second bout of fighting in Indonesia during 1948- 
9; the Korean war of 1950-53; the Suez crisis of 1956-7; and, the brief fighting in north-west 
Cyprus in August 1964. In Volume II each of these conflicts is considered in the same way, 
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there being an introductory background, a listing of the nuiin actors, and a description of 
the fighting and the UN's efforts to bring it to an end. These studies deserve the highest 
praise. They are careful and thorough, and are based on a wide range of primaiy and 
secondary sources. Each is followed by extracts from UN resolutions andotherdocuments, 
a check list of documents, and a bibliography. It is a pity that footnotes are often listed 
together under a single reference number at the end of a paragraph, so that it is not always 
possible to know which source should be followed up on a specific matter. Presumably this 
reflects a small concession which meticulous scholarship has had to make to thedemands of 
publishing. But the scholarship remains superabundantly on show, and all who want to 
know anything about the halting of these conflicts will in future be very ill-advised if they do 
not first turn to Bailey's second volume. 

In the first volume the same material is drawn on in a very different way. First there is a 
chapter which defines key terms, for example,‘armed conflict', ‘cease-fire, truce, armistice', 
and ‘inquiry and investigation'. Chapter two discusses preliminaries in the Security 
Council, such as the formulation of the agenda, and questions of credentials and 
competence. Then the various ways in which the Council actually tries to stop fighting are 
considered, and this is followed by an examination of how the Council's decisions are 
backed up by action in the field. The Council's handling of humanitarian questions is 
looked at separately, and finally comes a list of 99 points which might be borne in mind by 
those involved in UN discussions—from ‘has the Security Council been properly 
convened'? to ‘have arrangements been made for the protection and care of those who have 
been uprooted from their homes as a result of the fighting'? Just as all academic libraries will 
need Volume II, so all foreign ministries and UN missions will need Volume I—which 
perhaps helps to account for the staggeringly high level at which the work is priced. 

Despite the analytical structure of Volume I, each of its chapters is an accumulation of 
material rather than a synthesis, in accordance with the author’s emphasis on the 
uniqueness of each conflict. However, occasionally he ventures a generalisation. He 
suggests, for example, that cease-fires almost always result from the appeal of a third party 
rather than from direct contact between thecombatants, and that a post cease-fire situation 
is precarious; thus, it becomes very important for impartial UN military observers or peace¬ 
keeping forces to be interposed as soon as possible. This last type of action is said usually to 
have a calming effect, but only if both parties are opposd to a resumption of substantial 
hostilities. ‘An international presence symbolises an implicit bargain between the parties to 
keep their behaviour within agreed limits: if the bargain ceases to suit one of the parties, or 
both, a symbolic international presence has lost its roisondiirt' (Vol. I, p 291). Any state 
moving towards war would do well, though, to ponder M r Bailey's remark that he has been 
‘struck by a confusion of purpose on the part of those initiating the use of force, as well as by 
the failure of armed conflict to secure the supposed objectives of the initiators’ (Vol. I, p 7; cf. 
Vol. II, p viii). Accordingly, it seems to him that ‘war is now not an effective means of 
securing justice’ (Vol. I, p 384). Instead, he urges that consideration be given to how 
incompatibilities of interest might be pursued by way of tAsarmed conflict. 

ALAN JAMES 

University of Keele 
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Survey of Slums and Squatter Settlements 

United Nations Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat) 

Dublin: Tycooly International. 1982. 195pp. np 

As a statement of current international agency practice, this volume is somewhat 
reassuring. It reviews the available policies for dealing with low-income housing areas, 
briefly discusses their advantagesand weaknesses, andconcludes that therearenouniversal 
panaceas. Sitcs-and-serviccs and squatter-upgrading programmes may be necessary in 
areas where there are few real alternatives, but they do not constitute solutions to the 
problems ol Third World cities. Rather the main causes of poor housing lie beyond the 
settlements in the low incomes andproductivity ofthepopulations, and indeed in the nature 
of the societies of which these populatiun.s,and indeed in the natureofthesocieties of which 
these populations form part. If the volume fails to show the links between local conditions 
and the world .system, it is certainly aware that little can be done without important changes 
ineconomyundsociety within each Third World country. Asa UnitedNationspublication 
it cannot spell out these changes in full, but implicitly it is somewhat critical of the current 
situation. Its recommendations are hardly radical, but as a statement of how to proceed 
through incremental charge in a sometimes rotten world it represents a sound summary of 
post-Mabiiat thinking. 

The volume's main aim is the presentation of data collected in 25 slum and squatter 
selllcmenls in diflcrenl cities of Africa, Asia and Latin America in the mid-1970s. ‘It was 
hoped that the studies wouldaccurately portray the conditions of life in slum and squatter 
settlements and. m particular, show how the authorities and the residents deal with their 
problems'. The data arc both comprehensive and interesting, covering many dimensions of 
housing problems such as land tenure, employ mem, housingconditions,infrastructureand 
community organisation. The numerous tables show beyond doubt the diversity of 
situations lound in low-income areas. In these days of the instant answer and constant over- 
generali.sution it is useful to have our attention drawn to the important differences between 
cities lit Africa and Asia, between central slum areas and peripheral shantytowns. Having 
read about the different tenure situations in dilTerent cities, the different forms of land 
holding, and (he different levels of income of the residents, few readers can disagree that a 
universal solution is ruled out. 

Neverthclcs.s, a major reservation has to be expressed about the nature of the survey and 
its presentation. The basic difficulty is that themethod by which the settlements werechosen 
is unclear and definitely unscientific. Indeed, the very idea of choosing a single settlement 
Irom each of a range of cities in different parts of the world, with no control beyond the fact 
that poor people live there is rather strange. The populations of low-income settlements 
vary greatly in most poor cities; the people who live in consolidated shanty areas are often 
different from those who live in central city slum areas; even within shanty areas some 
settlements may be prospering and others stagnating. As such, the selected settlements are 
not representative of the problems facing most poor people in each of the chosen cities. The 
choice of the Las Colinas invasion settlement in Bogota, for example, is atypical of almost 
any other settlement in a city where most housing areas are formed through the illegal 
purchase of land; it is not even typical of the few invasions. No one settlement can be typical 
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of a city and readers should be warned that the tables contain data on a highly disparate and 
unrepresentative collection of settlements. 

Because of this problem the volume perhaps overemphasises the diversity of the 
settlements. Certainly the tables show few similarities beyond the fact that all the 
populations are poor, live in relatively poor conditions, and lack infrastructure. In most 
respects they are different: the number of people per standpipe varies from 228 to 8,000, 
household si/e from 3.3 to 8.4 and the proportion of the employed in services from 7 to 56 
per cent. If you choose to collect data on different kinds of settlements in different kinds of 
cities in different continents, variation is preordained. Despite their undoubted interest, the 
data could mislead the unwary reader. 

1 have two further reservations about the book. The first concerns the limited readingof 
the authors. Excluding the publications of international agencies, no academic work 
mentioned is more recent than 1977, most are much older. It seemsapity that, with so much 
good literature appearing, the authors could not have informed this volume with the latest 
research ideas. The second concerns the decision to exclude settlements formed through 
illegal subdivision from the analysis. In many Latin American cities, land invasionsare rare 
and beyond tbe region it seems as if urban authorities arc often hostile to settlers trying to 
occupy public land. In these circumstances it is not surprising that illegal subdivision has 
become the most common form of land acquisition in many Third World cities. 

In sum, a flawed book but one which will also repay careful reading. If the unwary may be 
misled by the scientific appearance of the tables, they should also learn much from the 
generally fair and perceptive commentary. Planners will certainly note the wide variations 
in low-income housing situations and the lack of universal solutions; in itself that is a 
valuable contribution. 

ALAN GILBERT 
University College London 


Social Sciences and Pnbllc Policy in the Developing World 

Edited by Laurence D Stifcl, Ralph K Davidson and James S Coleman 

Lexington,Massachusetts: Lexington. l982.40lpp.£l7.S0 


The Social Dimensions of Development: social policy and planning in the Third World 

Margaret Hardiman and James Midgley 

Chichester, England: John Wiley. 1982. 317pp. £14.50. £6.95 pb. 

The Stifel, Davidson and Coleman volume is large (400pp) and extremely well-produced; 
hardly surprising given the involvement of the Rockefeller Foundation in its production. It 
contains twelve papers, all but one of which were given at a conference entitled 
'Strengthening Social Science Capacity in the Developing Areas’ held in Italy in 1980. Three 
of the papers had been previously published. One, by Paul Streeten, dates from a previous 
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conference in 1974. The volume attempts a review of social science activity throughout the 
developing countries. The themes pursued by the various authors throughout the volume 
are summarised in the introduction to Mabogunje’s'Profile of the Social Sciences in West 
Africa': the history of social science institutions and training, trends and problems of 
research, the impact of social sciences on public policy, the ‘indigenisation’ of both 
personnel and of social science itself, prospects for development of social sciences 
especially in relation to public policy. 

There is a great deal of interesting material herettheconstantlyrecurringthemesareasof 
much interest as the particular features of social science in specific regions. The chapter by 
the volume editors, a case study of the Rockefeller Foundation, provides a theme which 
recurs frequently throughout the book—the influence of outside agencies, and of that 
agency in particular. Indeed, the bias towards US-funded activity is marked; although 
references to other sources of influence are made, the volume shows very clearly itsgenesis. 
It is a pity, for example, given the consistent theme of the emergence ofindigenous scholars 
developing an authentically non-Western social science, that the two chapters on East 
Africa are both written by David Court— Rockefeller Foundation representative in East 
Africa. 

Part I, 'The Intemationali.sation of the Social Sciences' is in some ways the most 
stim ulating. In particular, the chapter by Kenneth Prewitt which examines the impact of the 
developing world on US social science theory and methodology. The reversal of past trafllc 
in ideas from the West and the beginnings of a recognition that there is one social science 
with a commonality of interests is potentially of enormous importance. It is to be hoped that 
this, and the rest of this volume will be read by social scientists in the West; not just those 
engaged In 'development studies'! 

The regional surveys of the 'state of the an’ cover South East Asia, China, East Africa, 
West Africa, and Latin America. All these deal with public policy tosomeextent,butthisis 
pursued in more depth in Part III which focuses on Latin America, India and East Africa. 
Amid the rather large helpings of description there are many important insights. In 
llchman’s review of South-East Asia, I found his descriptions of typical university figures 
especially evocative. 

This work should be of interest tosocial scientists everywhere; not only inuniversities but 
research institutes and government. Major issues of relations between academic social 
science and its consumers are now being faced in the West; they have long been of crucial 
importance in the majority of the world's universities. 

The bonk is completed with a very useful annotated bibliography, covering major 
journals between 1970 and I9II0. It is tobe regretted thatinavolume of this size and scope 
the editors did not include an index. If social science and public policy are so closely linked 
throughout the Third World, why have there been so very few textbooks on social policy 
and planning? There are many answers, but perhaps one of the most telling might be that 
many Third World social scientists involved in studying, advising, consulting, and about 
policy and planning, have, for many reasons found it impossible to produce general 
textbooks. T'he Hardiman and Midgley book, a product of teaching experience on the 
overseas courses in the London School of Economics, is one of the handful of books, 
intended primarily for student use, which have been produced recently. It was remarkable 
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that for so many years the only general textbook on Third World social policy was 
Livingstone’s admirable, but rather brief and largely descriptive, Social Policy in 
Developing Countries, published in 1969. 

In some ways, the recent production of more substantial works in this field reflects 
significant changes within research and teaching about social policy. Both in the West, but 
perhaps more dynamically and productively in many Third World countries, issues of 
social policy analysis and the relationship between social policies and emerging political 
economies has produced an altogether diflerent literature to that which was previously 
available. 

In very many social policy courses in Third World countries there are major tensions 
between the demands of the discipline and the very real demands of consumers~the 
employers of students trained in this field. There is a need for basic social science skills, 
development of broad-based analytical approaches, and the encouragement of critical 
attitudes. It is nowseen that these must be rooted in theoretical and conceptual frameworks, 
not imposed from outside but having been adapted for local use, or self-built. A constant 
criticism ofbooks on social policy was their tendency to the descriptiveattheexpenseofthe 
analytical. This book attempts to balance necessary description with accounts of varying 
analytical approaches. It covers a very wide range of topics and uses material from very 
many countries. The excellent bibliography attests to both the diversity of relevant material 
and the authors' use of it. What isdone here is done well; anyone wanting an introduction to 
social policy issues in the Third World will find this good value. 

However, my own somewhat limited experience of using this book as a text for a course 
taught in a Third World country suggests that perhaps Hardiman and Midgley have not 
quite succeeded in what they are trying to do. Their professed adherence is to the 
‘developmental approach’; they reject, I think, contemporary attempts to analyse social 
policy issues as part of the continuing underdevelopment and dependency. The problem 
with this as a textbook seems to be that they are so concerned to give all points of view and 
only so rarely indicate their own, that students can be confused. 

However, this is a useful book; if its ‘developmentalist’ approach—‘belief in 
intervention, growth, egalitarianism and welfare’—can be teased out and illustrated by 
locally relevant materials, it is a good book. But it must be balanced by material from 
stances critical of this approach. It is hoped that much more attention will be given tosocial 
policy in the Third World by social scientists in all countries. 

STFWARTMacPHERSON 
University of Nottingham 


Multinationals Beyond the Market: intra-flrm trade and the control of transfer pricing 
Edited by Robin Murray 

Brighton, England: Harvester Press (in association with IDS, Sussex). 1981.33Spp. £22.50 

Sixty-nine per cent of all US exports are now associated with multinationals, as aredl per 
cent of their imports. I n the UK (1973), MNC-related exports accounted for 72 per cent of 
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the total. The growing role of multinationals raises many vital questions and forces 
confrontation with the issues of whether the firm, rather than the state, and intra-flrm 
economics, rather than the market, arc the key areas of economic power and control. One 
crucial aspect of the growing significance and power of MNCs concerns the degree to which 
they can assign a price to goods which circulate, within what is effectively a planned system 
of production, without reference to a ‘market price'. This activity is known as ‘transfer 
pricing’. 

This book is a collection of papers drawn from two conferences run at the Institute of 
Development .Studies (IDS), Sus.scx which were concerned with looking at the definition of 
the term ‘transfer pricing‘; the incentive for MNCs to ‘transfer price’ their goods and 
.services; the extent and natureofintra-firmtrade;andtheapproache5 to, and mechanisms 
of control available to governments to limit the activities of MNCs in this respect. While 
some authors dissent, many stre.ss the negative effects of extensive transfer pricing which 
include tax eva.sion, avoidance of profit sharing, the lowering of profits by under-invoicing 
etc. These may be particularly problematic for Third World governments, where MNC 
activity may represent a large percentage of their total economic activity; and where, 
because of lack of information and a weak administrative machinery, problems of 
restraining MNCs arc severe. 

I'his book highlights the problems of getting accurate data on intra-firm trade, though 
several articles do bring together useful statistics; for example, Hcllciner presents extensive 
figures from the US together with acareful analysis. Therearc some powerful case studies in 
the book, including one by Frank h'llisofthe banana exporting industry in Central America 
where under-invoicing has been public knowledge for over twenty years; and an article on 
transnational banking by Sarah Bartlett. In her excellent article, she analyses ‘transfer 
parking’, a practice whereby banks transfer their foreign exchange positions from one 
branch to another, adjusting the exchange rates according to their own internal objectives. 
Through this activity, transnational banks actually provide ‘an increasing threat to 
governments’ control of the national economies and to the stability of the international 
hanking system it.self (p 112). In stark contrast, some articles in this collection which 
promise much in their titles arc loo short to be ofany real value. 

There is an informative article by the editor. Robin Murray, on transfer pricing and its 
control; although this collection is not particularly easy reading, it is essential for anyone 
grappling with the implications oflhetransnationali.salion of production, distribution, and 
consumption. 

UNA WAI.I ACF 

H'orld University Service. London 


Energy for Dcvclnpnient: an International challenge 

John Foster, Efrain Friedmann, James W Howe, Francisco R Parra, and David H Pollock 
New York; Pracgcr. 1981. 257pp. £26.00 


Energy is perhaps the most important and intractable problem facing the Third World. 
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With some 40 per cent of the world's population, but under 10 per cent of the world’s proved 
reserves of fossil fuels, the non-OPEC developing countries in particular can only overcome 
their energy problems with assistance from both the industrialised world and the major oil¬ 
exporting nations. This problem has been recognised for some time, and numerous groups 
have tried to bring the three parties together in an attempt to work out common solutions to 
the Third World’s problems—alas, often with a marked lack of success. 

This book comes from a Rome-based forum for North-South discussions—the Society 
for International Development. The various authors, who belong to the Society's Energy 
Round Table, outline the energy problems of developing countries. Theirconclusion that a 
mixture of financial and technical assistance from banks, governments, oil companies, and 
international development agencies is required in order to solve these problems echoesa call 
that has been made by so many other groups before them. 

The book’s lack of any great originality is not necessarily a serious fault. What is, 
however, is the authors’ analysis of the world oil market. The timing of the book is as much 
to blame as anything for this. When it was being written in mid-19S0 the trend in oil prices 
seemed inexorably upwards, and there was much optimism about oil and gas-based 
development in oil-producing countries such as Malaysia, Mexico and Cameroon. Since 
then, oil prices have fallen drastically and threaten to fluctuate in the manner normally 
associated with traditional commodities, so casting a shadow over the development of all 
Third World oil-producing nations, including those who are members of OPEC. Since the 
book was unable to take account of these major changes, its usefulness as a guide to energy 
development in developing countries is rather limited. 

The authors in any case are generally not rigorous enough in their analyses. Arguments 
arc often unsupported by adequate refcrencesand f^gures, and certain key questions such as 
the role of tax regimes in energy development are hardly touched in any detail. There isalso 
some inconsistency over what constitutes a developing country. China, for example, is 
included in some cases but omitted elsewhere. Aficionados of acronyms and initials will 
doubtless be happy to add SID, NSRT, OXDC, and DRE to their collections, but this 
reivewer would rather these and similarly ugly concoctions proliferated no further. 

Altogether, theauthorshaveproducedadisappointingintroductiontooneofthe world’s 
most pressing problems. 

PAUL McIXJNALD 
London 


A4justinent and Financing in the Developing World: the role of the International Monetary 
Fund 

Edited by Tony Killick 

London: Overseas Development Institute. 1982. 232pp. £6.75. £4.S0pb 

One of the most important, topical and complex issues in international economics concerns 
the role of the IMF in financing the external imbalances of the developing countries and in 
promoting adjustment. There is a variety of views on how to achieve the optimum results 
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and the debate, particularly as regards the Fund's conditionality and approach to 
adjustment and stabilisation, has surged back and forth over the years. Obtaining a clear 
picture of the actual situation and of the best way forward is not easy. 

In October 1981, a seminar, jointly sponsored by the IMF and ODI, was held in London, 
its aim being, in the words of the Fund's Managing Director, to assist in ‘promoting 
understanding of what the Fund has done and is doing to help members solve their balance- 
of-payments problems’. The seminar was the first in a proposed series designed to improve 
the IMF's perception of how it is viewed by outside circles and ofproposals for making its 
role more effective. It was attended by senior academics from the UK and developing 
countries, bankers and officials, as well as .senior members of the Fund staff. 

1'he seven papers presented at the seminar and published in this report range over many of 
the issues involved, albeit from different perspectives. For the reader in a hurry, the report 
contains an overview written by I'ony Killick and Mary Sutton of the ODI. After giving a 
brieffactual background on the dimensions oftheglobalpaymentsdisequilibriaand useful 
summaries of the papers pre.sentcd at the seminar, the authors provide a general 
commentary on some of the major issuesdiscussed. They point out that the latter represents 
only their interpretation of the arguments and is meant neither as a record of proceedings 
nor a consensus of those who participated. Having in mind the topic and the nature of the 
participants, agreed conclusions and the resolution of problems would have been 
surprising. 

Much has happened in the international financing system since the London seminar that 
would, no doubt, have considerably influenced the discussions. The climate facing the 
developing countries today, particularly as regards lending by the international banks, is 
significantly changed. This is not to suggest that the issuesdiscussed in this Report have lost 
their relevance, only that another seminar in the series might prove useful. If the 1970s 
witnes.scd the privatisation of balance-of-payments support and liquidity creation, the 
|980s should see a welcome return to prominence for the olTicial financing institutions, 
particularly the IMF. 

However, a major problem, according to the reports’s commentary, is that everyone hasa 
different idea on what role the Fund should play. It is suggested that few key issues of 
international monetary reform will be resolved until those that control the Fund and the 
monetary system (i.e., the major industrial countries) give it an enhanced role and 
unambiguous terms of reference. In particular,the Fund should have moreeffectivepowers 
of surveillance over the policies of the surplus (industrial) countries. Successful and more 
symmetrical adjustment by the developing countries depends to a large degree upon the 
policies of the industrial countries. However, duringthe current severe recession the latter’s 
actions have often been perverse. By causing the developing countries to take even greater 
measures to restrain domestiedemand, the world economy has been depressed even further. 
The IMF has to play, inter aUa, a greatercontracyclical role. 

Dl HtlNTI.rV 

r ommonvealth Secretarial 
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Child Work, Poverty and Underdevehipinent 

Edited by Gerry Rodgers and Guy Standing 

Geneva; International Labour OfTice. 1981. 310pp. £8.75. £6.25pb 


Division and Unity amongst Nigerian Workers: Lagos Port unionisni, 1940s-d0s 
Peter Waterman 

The Hague; Institute of Social Studies. 1982. 234pp. np 

Although both of these books have been written by academics they are not aimed solely at 
other academics. Whilst neither aim specifically at narrow policy recommendations, they 
do seek to assist and influence participants in the processes they describe rather than just 
enlighten interested scholars. It would seem therefore that any review must consider both 
aspects. 

The ILO volume succeeds on both counts. The academic literature on child labour is 
considerably enriched by its publication and it is doubtful if anyone concerned with the 
practical consequences of, and possible responses to, the problem would not benefit 
significantly from reading it. 

Child work is a world-wide phenomenon. The ILO itself gives a figure of 56 million 
involved but most contributors to this volume would regard thisas a serious underestimate. 
Not least oft he problems is that in those countries where child work is affected by legislation 
there are often strong vested interests in concealing its extent. 

Historically, the study of child labour has been dominated by two contrasting 
perspectives. The welfare perspective treated the praaice as a uniformly ‘bad thing’ whilst 
the socialisation perspective, used especially by anthropologists in rural communities, saw 
child work as a benign aspect of the incorporation of the child into thesociety. However, as 
Hull remarks in his essay, 'the reformer seldom paused to ask whether factory discipline 
passed on cultural values to young children, and anthropologists seldom remarked on the 
effect of repetitive activities on children's intellectual development or evaluated the danger 
of accident or illness attributed to child work’. 

The whole emphasis of this volume lies inundentandingand analysingchild work rather 
than merely uttering moral condemnations. Importantly this includes a constant a wareness 
of the need to place child work in its wider social setiingand to recognise its implications for 
other aspects of social organisation. Schildkrout’s excellent essay on Kano, for example, 
points to the symbiotic relationship between child work andpurdaA(Islamicwifeseclusion) 
where a significant reduction of the former (possibly brought about by compulsory 
schooling) would make the latter impossible. For many writers, the issue of child work is 
closely bound up with poverty and, as Moricc remarks, ‘proposals to eliminate child labour 
without compensation for family income lost thereby should be viewed with great caution’. 

The awareness of the importance of the social context of child work leads most 
contributors to view legislation by itself as a totally unsatisfactory solution. Not only is 
legislation often easily dodged but in cases where child work is banned but continues 
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illegally, the lawotTersno protection tochildworkersas they do not legally exist. Also, as the 
editors argue, ‘the suppression of child wagelabouropportunitiesisunlikelytoincreasethe 
welfare of the children concerned unless substitute income sources and alternative 
possibilities for personal development are developed at the same time'. 

The volume contains a splendid diversity of conceptual and methodological approaches, 
even to the extent of disagreeing over what precisely constitutes ‘work’ and ‘child’, but this 
should be seen as a strength rather than a weakness in a work which refuses to offer simple 
solutions. For once, the various contributors have actually read and responded to each 
other's essays which ensures a lively dialogue. Rosenzweig's essay may be rather too 
technical for the non-specialist reader, but in general this is an excellent collection which 
deserves a wide readership. 

Described by the author as ‘socialist labour history' with borrowings from structural 
Marxism, Waterman's study is unambiguously ideological; ‘industrial relations’ for 
example is consta nt ly rc-t ra nslated as ‘labour control strategy’. I'he book is aimed in part at 
labour activists in the port of Lagos and the reader is treated early on to some very 
condescending and not very useful instructions on ‘how to read thebook’and thereby‘turn 
It into a dialogue'. The bulk of the work details the two types of unions, one type formed by 
the comparatively skilled, well-paid and secure employees of the multinationals and the 
Nigerian Ports Authority (the ‘portworkers’), the other by the comparatively unskilled, 
badly-paid and insecure employees in the local capitalist section (the ‘dockworkers’). 
Unfortunately, in this section It is difficult to see the wood for the trees as we are treated to a 
mass of information on names and dates relating to the unions which changed with 
bewildering rapidity. I am afraid this reader found it all a bit confusing. The ‘Discussion’ 
which follows in chapter 4 is well organised and embarks on a number of interesting 
arguments, but it is very brief in comparison with what has gone before. 

The continual use of the labels ‘radical’ and ’moderate' (which for Waterman is a 
derogatory term I to dc.scnbe unions and leaders is not especially helpful in understanding 
them, and the author appears to be constantly surprised by the way in which radicals 
constantly inctamorpliosc into moderates. 

Perhaps some of the weaknesses of this book stem from the methodology. When 
discussing possible sources. Waterman points to 'interviews with trade unionists active at 
tile tune’ as one ‘which I barely exploited’. Presumably many of the participants are still 
alive and to ignore this source and thus todepend almost exclusively on documents appears 
a curious decision. On many occasions he says he has no data to explain particularevents 
(lor example, leadership cunllicts), but in the main these are precisely the cases where 
interviews with participants, used in tandem with documentary sources, would have yielded 
rich rewards and led to a more complete and lively result. For someone who stresses the 
importance of 'dialogue', this omission appears very strange indeed. 

We are told little ornoihingabuut the working conditions, accommodation and lifestyles 
ufthe workers and so 'exploitation' remains an abstract structural notion. The incredible 
vitality of the Lagos docks, which can he attested toby anyone whohas visited them, is never 
brought out. The book also contains some very odd and unsubstantiated assertions, as on 
page H where we arc told that access to education is ‘closing in southern Nigeria'. 

For the academic specialist this hook has some merit, but it is unlikely to become 
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compulsive reading on the docks of Lagos. 

JOHN A WISEMAN 

University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


The Political Economy of a Dual Labour Market In Africa: the copper industry and dependency 
in Zambia, 1929-1969 

Guy C Z Mhone 

London; Associated University Presses. 1982.2S4pp. np 

There have been to date three distinct stages in the development of the Zambian labour 
market. The First was that preceding the opening up of the Copperbelt at the end of the 
1920s, during which time the colonial state adopted coercive measures to create a labour 
force available for wage employment. 1'hese measures, as in many other parts of the Third 
World, included taxation which required Africans to earn a cash income and restrictions 
upon peasant agriculture which limited the possibility of obtaining cash from non-wage 
sources. The second period, commencing with the increased demand for labour brought 
about by the establishment of the copper mines, saw the demise of these coercive measures 
in favour of rates of pay and employment conditions designed to make wage employment 
attractive to Africans. At the same time, the copper mines provided employment 
opportunities for expatriates giving rise toa dual labour market segmented on racial lines. 
The final period in the development of the Zambian labour market began during World 
War II when African mine-workers increasingly regarded themselves as permanent, rather 
than temporary, migrants and began to organise to promote their advancement. Mhone’s 
study, being concerned as it is with the development of the dual labour market in Zambia, 
focuses upon the last two of these three periods. 

I'he basic thesis of the book is twofold: first, that the economic relations prevailingin the 
copper industry have been primarily dictated by sociopolitical considerations and only 
secondarily by market considerations, and, second, that these relations have given rise to 
gross inefficiencies within the industry (notablythrough mcchanisation)andhavetherefore 
operated to the disadvantage of the Zambian economy. While this interpretation of the 
operation of the Zambian copper industry is not new, it is documented with care and 
commitment. 

My maincriticismofthestudy is thatitsconceptual framework is, tosay the least,eclectic. 
The author’s stated aim is to use ‘the political-economy approach’ that ‘begins by 
recognising that the social reality in a particular underdeveloped country consists of 
relations of domination and subjugation’ (p 40). However, as the author himself puts it, 
‘while the study utilises a Marxist-inspired political-economy approach, this approach is 
discussed and applied essentially within the context of the analytical concepts and 
categories of traditional economics’ (pp 17-18). The reason given is that ‘my formal training 
being in traditional economics, this seemed the least controversial way of navigating the 
study through dissertation advisers and committees' (p 18). While I have nothing but 
respect for the author’s candour on a problem that many of us have encountered, the result 
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is a book that both Marxists and traditionalists will probably Find somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Traditionalists will, I suspect, find it rather thin on traditional economic analysis, whilst 
Marxists (as the author himself recognises) may find crucial issues in Marxist political 
economy, such as the development of peripheral capitalism and the relationships between 
race and class, largely ignored. 

ROCiHR BERRY 
University of Bristol 


Family, Power and Politics in Egypt 
Robert Springberg 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1982.279pp. np 

This work is the first to utilisccxplicitlythefamilyasabasicconceptualtool to understands 
Middle-Eastern political system. The central focus of the book is the influential Egyptian 
politician Sayed Ahmad Marci and hisfamilyas his power base. The first fourchapters trace 
the family history back to the founder of the Marei family, Marei Ibrahim Nasr, and the 
various marriages within the family and to other influential families, particularly the 
Nossicrs and Abdillas. The Marcisand other Egyptian families differ from Western and 
most other Third W orld families in their propensity for endogamous marriage, in order to 
pass on to (he next generation the full measure of power and privilege they have themselves 
inherited. Marriage patterns reflect a desire to enhance class, status, and power as 
illustrated by the Marei family. 

Chapter live describes thenonfamilialunitsof behaviour important to thepolitical career 
of Sayed Marei. These solidarities called shUlal are of two types: those formed early and 
ba.scd on education and profession, and thoseformed laterwhich further political interests. 
Marei became a member of the political shiilai comprised of technocrats surrounding 
Hcykal who acted as their spokesman In the new military-dominated government in the 
early 195(ls. 

From a prominent rural family that habitually sent at least one of its members to 
parliament, Sayed Marei began his political career in 1944-5, inheriting his family’s scat in 
the Chamberof Deputies. In 1952, he held the importantpostofdirectorofagrarian reform 
for the new revolutionary government. During theNasserera, he emerged as the overlord of 
the agricultural sector and a leading figure in the political elite, holding various cabinet 
posts. Related to Sadat by marriage, and hisclosest confidant, Marei served in the 1970s as 
cabinet minister, head of the Arab Socialist Union, Speaker of the parliament, diplomat 
extraordinaire, Secretary-General of the World Food Conference, and, finally, as special 
adviser to the President. 

His intimacy with Sadat enabled Marei to play a more independent role than other 
politicians. He was able to distance himself from official policy and communicate with the 
President’s enemies. He thus operated as a middleman between Sadat and those who 
opposed the President. 

Although Marci emerges in the book as a masterful political performer, the book fails to 
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-4 do justice to Marei's most essential characteristics. We Tmd only one reference to Marei’s 
phenomenal intelligence when we aretok)he wasoneofthetopseventeen students in Egypt. 
Secondly, there is Marei’s integrity as a politician. He is an idealist who had certain 
convictions as to what was right for Egypt and was willing to fight ruthlessly for his ideas 
even when this resulted in his political disgrace or when, as underSadat, his views resulted in 
his being denied such offices as Vice-President when Mubarak was appointed and Prime 
Minister when Sidgy was named to that post. Not surprisingly, he was associated with 
swings to the right in the Nasser era and attained ultimate prominence under Sadat when 
politics of the left was in fashion. There is no mention in the book of Marei’s immense 
personal popularity, though he had his political rivals and was sometimes blamed for 
Sadat’s policies. 

Marei no doubt owes his outstanding political success mostly to these personal qualities, 
although family connections helped. There have been many politicians in Egypt with 
prominent families, who did not manage to make his contributions. 

^ The book provides revealing insights into the nature of Egyptian politics, and the social 
and economic structure of Egypt. It is an excellent account of the infighting of the political 
elite. Politicians seem to have been readily switched by Presidents to placate public opinion; 
this matters a great deal more in Egypt than is generally believed. The book’s most 
significant contribution undoubtedly is as a political biography of the man who may well be 
the most outstanding political survivor in the last five decades. 

This biography is compelling reading for anyone with an interest in Egypt as well as a 
valuable contribution to the scholarly literature of the social sciences. 

MARGARET R BISWAS 

Balliol College. University of Oxford 


Education in Africa: a comparative survey 

Edited by A B Fafunwa 

~ London: Allen and Unwin. 1982. 270pp. £5.50. 

Books published on comparative education in post-independence Africaaregenerallyrarc; 
in piarticular publications by indigenous scholars. Pioneering work was done by H Kitchen 
in her edited study The Educated Africanll9b2) which was followed in 1968 by Education in 
Africa written by A Moumouni. In this context. Education in Africa: a comparative survey 
makes an important contribution in the area of comparative education. 

The study covers education in ten African countries, namely Cameroon, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Lesotho, Liberia, Mali, Nigeria and Tanzania. Focusing on 
African education in perspective, the function and significance of indigenous African 
education are emphasised. Indigenous education was undermined by Islamic and Western 
education during the imposition of colonialism. In a comparative analysis of British and 
French education policies in Africa, the author applies a model which is increasingly 
becoming discarded; that is, that the British colonial approach to education was 
‘adaptationist’ and the French was ’assimilationist’. Even a casual examination of the 
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educational practices of the two colonial powers shows that both were actually 
assimilationist. British colonial high schools in East Africa such as the Alliance High 
School, Mang'u, King's College, Budo.andSt Mary's, Kisubi were no less assimilationist 
than the French baccalauriat in Senegal or the Ivory Coast. These high schools were 
organised very much along the lines of the English public school. 

Whatever was meant by the subtitle A comparative survey, it is incredible that a study of 
this nature undertaken after two decades or so of independence can confine itself to a 
catalogue of facts on education in Africa. Apart from the contributions on Ethiopia, 
Liberia and Nigeria, the rest of the chapters do not attempt to analyse some of the crucial 
educational issues facing many of the Africancountries today and contain information that 
can easily be obtained in official ministerial Annual Reports or the UNESCO tVorld 
Education Handbook. There is the big problem of school leaver unemployment which seems 
to have defied many educational reforms, thequalityofcducation, universal educationand 
the rest to which the authors hardly address themselves. 

Education for Self-Reliance by J ulius Nyercrc is an important policy on the development 
ol education not only in1 anrania but in other parts of Africa. It highlights theeducational 
heritage of the colonial school and some of the post-independence problems that have been 
widely discus.scd by scholars like Walter Rodney, Frantz Fanon and a few others. The 
document has been over-reproduced in many of the post-Arusha Declaration studies on 
Tanzania and the question being raised is what hasbccniheimpactofAfwfl/imw'r(Teacher) 
teachings on the educational practice in Tanzania'.* A few studies have tried to answer this 
question, and it could bo expected that, instead of reproducing Mwalimu's document, the 
book should have tried to examine educational practices in Tanzania today. 

The criterion for selecting the countries covered by the book is not .stated, but one 
wonders why the former Portuguese territories and the bastions of French colonialism, 
Senegal and Ivory Coast, are omitted. In terms of post-independence educational reforms, 
for e.xample, it is widely acknowledged that many of the French-speaking countries have 
gcncially been unwilling to undertake reforms that would make their educational sy.stcms 
ditferent from the French system. This is an aspect that would interest a scholar of 
comparative education studies, but this and other important issues do not feature in the 
book. 

DAMI 1 Ml t'NA 

Kcnyalta Vniver.'iiiy College. Nairobi 


Eritrea; Africa's longest war 
David Pool 

London: Anti-.Slavery Society. 19tl2. 79pp. £1.50. 

Few political issues in Africa have divided analysts as much as the Eritrean question has. 
Some writers often take the cause of the Eritrean nationalists and put the entire blame on the 
Ethiopian regime, both before and duringthc leadership of Mengistu Haile Mariam.Others 
lervently support the Ethiopian government and see Eritrean fighters as secessionists 
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agitated byArabstates. But takingonesideortheother has neither helped thecauseofpeace 
in the area nor has it changed the fact that this is a case where the two important principles of 
self-determination and territorial integrity clash. The fact that Eritrean fighters are 
supported by Arab States does not mean they are not committed to self-determination. At 
the same time, Soviet support for the present Ethiopian regime has not altered the fact that 
this regime is committed to the maintenance of the territorial status quo. 

Inthisshort book, Da vid Pool traces the history of Eritrea from the period j ust before the 
imposition of Italian rule to the present time, with a view to proving that Eritrea is quite 
distinct from the rest of Ethiopia. Hence his emphasis that ‘Eritrea is a national and colonial 
question'. He analyses the subversion of the federation between Ethiopia and Eritrea in the 
1950s, the emergence of the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) and the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Front (EPLF), and the continued use of force by the Ethiopian government to 
suppress the Eritrean struggle for self-determination. He documents well the Eritrean 
struggle, but singles out the Ethiopian government for atrocities in Eritrea. 

Advocating a negotiated settlement. Pool observes; ‘While ajust andpeaceful settlement 
to the problems seems ever distant, a military solution is neither a solution nor seems 
possible. Only a negotiated political solution based on some conception of self- 
determination can end the bloodshed and suffering of Africa's longest war’. That definitely 
looks a better way out of the conflict, but Pool seems to have shied away from stating which 
conception of self-determination should be pursued. This was expected since Pool tends to 
blame everything on the intransigence of the Addis Ababa regime, but would not raise a 
finger against the Eritreans for having rejected an Ethiopian offer of regional autonomy in 
East Berlin in 1978. 

Regional autonomy isone way to self-determination which the Addis Ababa government 
and Eritrean nationalists can pursue as a solution to the 22 year-old war in Eritrea. The 
other is complete independence for Eritrea. Given the nature of the Ethiopian state, a 
realpolUik approach to this issue would tend to favour regional autonomy as a solution to 
the Eritrean question. Both the Ethiopian regime and Eritrean nationalists might have to 
eschew .some of their aims to accommodate each other. And since ‘the EPLF, militarily the 
dominant front, has increasingly emphasised the issue of self-determination rather than the 
unconditional right to independence', there is a possibility of finding a solution to the 
Eritrean problem through regional autonomy. Whatever its shortcomings, this book 
provides a good account of the Eritrean problem. 

SAMUEL M MAKINUA 
Australian National University 


'Die Triangular Connection: America, Israel and American Jews 
Edward Bernard Click 

London: George Allen and Unwin. 1982.174pp. £12.50 

The author, confessedly an ‘American Jew who was bom into the Zionist movement’, 
attempts to ‘build a bridge of mutual acceptance that will allow a sovereign Jewish Israel to 
live in secure peace with the Arabs—who willalways be theirncighboursand must someday 
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be their friends' (p 16). The first two-thirds of the book is historical and impressionistic. 
Certain interesting facts, about the early origins of the nineteenth-century Zionism in the 
US. which are not too well known, are revealed. For example, in 1864, a pre-HerzI Zionist 
editor of the Jewish monthly The Occident, published an editorial called ‘The Future of 
Palestine' which, while acknowledging the existence of American anti-Semitism, urged the 
establishment of a Jewish state because the immigration of more Jews to the United States 
would not be welcome and the most logical place for Jewish settlement would be the 
‘Biblical Land of Israel and in no other place on earth' (p 34). In 1891 one William 
Blackstone submitted a memorial to the US President asking him to use his good offices 
with the rulers of European countries to support a Jewish state in Palestine. Of the 400 
signatories, at least 175 were Christians from the North-West and the Middle-West. This 
was five years before Theodor Her/I published his DerJudenstaat {The Jewish State) and six 
years before Hcrzl convened the first World Zionist Congress. The book portrays how 
successive American Presidents from World War I onwards developed the concept of a 
Jewish Palestine state as an American interest. During 1929-30, Hoover suggested 
resettling Palestine's Arabs in Iraq. Roosevelt did nothing to ease the entry of persecuted 
European Jews into America and he did not push Congress to liberalise, even temporarily, 
America's then racist and anti-semitic immigration laws. He did not even suggest that the 
unused immigration quotas be distributedsothat Jews might enter America without raising 
the total annual legal limit for foreign immigrants. This was in aceord with American public 
opinion which feared more Jewish immigrants. 

It is indeed the case that the treatment of the Jews in Christendom makes one of themost 
appalling stories of truculence and bigotry known to history. It is clear that increasing 
pre.ssure for the expu Ision of Jews from Europe and the reluctance of the US to accept them, 
led the four largest American Zionist Groups to meet in an Extraordinary Zionist 
Conference in 1942 and to declare that their aim was no longer a Jewish home but a Jewish 
commonwealth. After World Warlland the'Holocaust’theUnitedStatesstilldid not want 
di.splaced European Jews. Public opinion expressed an overwhelming wish for limits to be 
put on the entry of German Jews in particular. At the same time, the concept of Jewish 
emigration was lin ked to a Jewish Palestine; in effect it was like asking the Arabs to pay for 
the sins of the Europeans against the Jews. 

In general, the author presentsa fairly accurate estimate of the principal factors which led 
to the creation of Israel. The rest of the book deals with the relationship of Israel with the 
United States government and American Jews. It describes in some detail the Zionist 
organisations of American Jews who make up less than 3 per cent of the total American 
population and t he considerable influence they wield, particularly during the presidential 
election year. Glick makes the assertion without supporting evidence that ‘it is at best an 
oversimplilication and at worst an untruth toclaimor believe that American Jews control 
or determine what the American government wants and does in the Middle East' (p 103). 
Such facts as aregiven in the book support theopposite view in that American Jews haveone 
of the highest voting rates in proportion to population of any identifiable racial, religious, 
and ethnic group in the country. The Jews have tended to live in the twelve Northern and 
Midwest states that possessed in I980almosthalf oftheS38 Electoral College votes. Almost 
onc-t bird of the American Jews live in New Y ork state where its forty-nine Electoral College 
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votes in 1980 were exceeded only by California’s forty-five. While underestimating the 
strength and the unity of six million American Jews, especially their predominance in the 
media, which is vitally important in the democratic processes of the United States, the 
author dismisses the entire Arab-Israel foreign policy debate by saying that the American 
people support Israel for oneandone reason alone and that is because it is right to do so. This 
support includes more than two million buyersof almost $5 billion worth of State of Israel 
Bonds, only the United States Savings Bonds exceeding them The United States gave Israel 
$ 15.6 billion in both military and non-military aid during 1948-80. This hasenabledlsrael to 
have the highest per capita foreign debt in the world and the highest per capita defence 
expenditure. 

The final chapter deals with the interlocking relationship between the United States and 
Israel with neither country able to maintain its vital interests in the region without the 
support of the other. These interests include exchange of accurate military information 
about the Soviet Union's arms and capability. Also, Israel serves as an important link for 
^ naval and air facilities and acts as a monitoring station in the entire region. Click supports 
Israel's role as a comrade-in-arms on behalf of the essential interests of the Western world, 
and advocates a robust quid pro quo between the largest democracy in North America and 
the only democracy in the Middle East (p 158). He wishes for a massive American military 
presence as in Japan, South Korea and West Germany. 

It is in terms of geo-politics and demography that the author attempts to build a bridge 
between Jewish Israel and the Arabs. He observes that the annual number of Jewish 
immigration from the Soviet U nion is falling and the annual number of Jewish emigrants is 
rising and that as many as 500,000emigrant$ have chosen not to return. This problem has an 
A merican connection because about four-fifths of these emigrants live in the United States. 
It is also significant to note that between 1968 and 1979, almost 250,000 of Russia’s Jewish 
population of about 3 million did leave and in later years nearly three-quarters went to 
Western countries rather than Israel. This being the logic of numbers, Click concludes that 
Israel cannot aspire to become Greater Israel by annexing the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, because nearly one million Arabs in these areas would not be assimilable and would 
^ create serious problems of a demographic and political naturefor Israel. This makes him an 
advocate of the 'Peace Now Movement’, seeking some accommodation with the Palestine 
Arabs in orders to maintain the Zionist and Jewish character of Israel. 

AZIM HUSAIN 

Third iVarid Foundation 


OPEC: twenty years and beyond 

Edited by Ragaei El Mallakh 

London: Croom Helm. 1982.270pp. £14.95 

This is a well written and edited collection on the history, structure, problems, and prospects 
of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). The contributors are 
drawn from a wide array of disciplines and professions to give a representative outlook; the 
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editor himself is an established authority on energy. 

Generally, the book contains very persuasive arguments in defence of OPEC and the 
rights of the member-countries to demand higher prices for oil. Arguments and data are also 
presented to the effect that inflation and recession in thcadvanced capitalist countries of the 
world cannot be traced solely to the activities of OPEC, although the general tone of the 
contributors is that room exists for more co-operation between OPEC and non-OPEC 
members of the world community. 

Three major articles stand out in the book; namely, thecontributionsbyReniDZentner 
on the general misperceptions of OPEC in the United States of America, Jack Hartshorn on 
the possibilities of more oil price increases outside periods of crisis in the Middle East, and 
John Powclson on the impact of oil prices on the world balance of payments. Zentner 
concludes that the American perception of OPEC is completely distorted and incomplete. 
Hartshorn argues that OPEC has the market power to effect price increases outside periods 
of conflicts in the Middle East, but that this is dependent on Saudi Arabia's cooperation. In 
addition, given the very likely chances of more conllicts in the Middle East, the chances of 
OPEC oil price increases in the luture exist. Finally, Powelson argues that the Western 
world has gained more from OPEC's activities than is often imagined—higher payments in 

I cal terms, increased purchases, investments by OPEC countries, and holding of reserves in 
Western banks and linancial institutions. 

1-itially, while the book is certainly a welcome addition to the growing body of literature 
on OPhC, It is also weak in several respects. It fails to locate OPEC within the increasing 
concentration/cent ralisation of capital in the world economy, the elTect of the dependent 
nature o( OPF.C economies on their ability to increase oil prices in the future or control 
production, the problems po.scd by Nigeria as 'the weak link in OPEC", the possible 
effectiveness of clforts to undermine the power of OPEC by Western economies, and the 
destabilising consequences of transnational domination of OPEC oil. These are crucial 
issues that cannot be overlooked in any discussion of the past or future of OPEC. 

II l inSCI IIKINVIII Kl 
linivi’rsity «/ Tornniii 


Agrarian MovvmenLs in India: studies on 20lh century Bihar 

Edited by Arvind N Uas 

Eondon: F rank Cass. 19!i2. 152pp. £15.00. 

Biliur, like niuchol India, is a living paradox. Located in the heart of the country's populous 
1 lindi-speaking belt, the state is noted for its poverty, even by Indian standards, and for its 
social backwardness. Provincial politics have a cutting caste edge which the rest of India 
Ends dilfkult to swallow. Other forms of exploitation, involving the subjection of women 
and people of tribal origin, are also widespread. In economic terms, the working peasantry 
who make up the bulk of the population, has been expropriated through mechanisms, 
which in their totality, can safely be described as feudal and semi-feudal. 

Yet Bihar is rich in natural resources and its agricultural lands are conspicuously fertile. 
Over and above this, its industrial enterprises constitute some of the largest and most 
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^ modern in India. And while the adjective ‘primitive’ is commonly used in discussing almost 
any aspeaofBihar'ssocial,economicorpoiiticallife, theareahas thrown upcertainleadeis 
of outstanding intellect: men whose vision of the future and unswerving dedication to the 
cause of the oppressed place them in the highest rank. 

This slim volume of essays forms part of an expanding corpus of Indian peasant studies. If 
ruling elites were the exclusive focus of past attention, present-day scholarship is fast 
redressing the imbalance. The anthology before us is never drily academic; contemporary 
phenomena, whether economic or social, are analysed within a sound historical 
framework, and two 'Reports’ at the end dwell entirely on oppression and resistance in 
select areas of the state, thus giving a total view of Bihar today. 

The contributors are Nirmal Sengupta, who makes a broad survey of ‘Agrarian 
Movements in Bihar*, tracing their ebb and flow and leaving us with a few thoughts to their 
future; Manashi Mitra and T Vijayendra on the ‘Agricultural Labourers and Peasant 
Politics; rural proletarianisation in Purnea, Bihar’; Kalyan Mukherjee and Rajendra Singh 
t Yadav who wrote the first of the two Reports, ‘For Reasons of State; Oppression and 
Resistance. A Study on Bhojpur Peasantry’; and Arun Sinha to whom belongs the second, 
‘Class War, Not “Atrocities Against Harijans*”. 

To this list must be finally added the name of the editor, Arvind Das, whosecontribution 
is twofold: the first being a lucid and trenchant introduction; the second, bearing the title, 
‘Peasants and Peasant Organisations: the Kisan Sabha in Bihar', issimply the finest piecein 
the book. Das's introductiondrawstogetherthe various strands in this collection, touching, 
where necessary, on the wider theoretical literature in the field, and setting out the need for 
intellectual rigour untrammelled by ideological piety which oflen creates its own fetters. 
For instance, the search for ‘peasant and artisan resistance in Mughal India ... to 
corrcs()ond with the need to substantiate the theory of worker-peasant unity in modern 
times ... arc in essence, elitist, taking note of peasants not as they live their own lives and 
struggles, but as they seem to follow the political practices prescribed for them from outside’ 
(p3). 

It is difficult, if not impossible, within the compass ofa short review todo justice to Das's 
essay on the Kisan Sabha (peasants’ organisation) in Bihar. Suffice it tosay, his portrayal of 
two of its early leaders, Swami Sahajanand Saraswati and Mahapandit Rahul 
Sankrityayana are masterly cameos. Both remarkable men moved through religion to the 
radical politics of the left. They had educated minds, the latter in particular, who knew 
Hindi, Urdu, Pali, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Tamil, Kannada, English, Russian, and 
French, being a scholar of exceptional standing. When he died in 196.^, he was also a 
recognised authority on Central Asia. 

However, it would be truer to the theme of this work and to the reality of much of the 
modem world if one were to end by recalling the prophetic warning uttered by Sahajanand 
in 1949: ’the rural proletariat... is becomingawareofitsrights,duties and responsibilitie: 
... When it becomes fully aware, there will be the final dance of destruction and then the 
present iniquitous agrarian structure will start crumbling’ (p 83). 

PREMEN ADDY 

London 
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Tbe Dragon and the Bear, Inside China and Russia Today 

Philip Short 

London; Hoddcr and Stoughton. 1982.519pp. £10.95. 


Philip Short was the BBC correspondent in Moscow from 1974 to 1976,andinPel(ingfrom 
1977 to 1981. On the basis of his experiences, he has compared the developments in China 
since the death of Mao with those in the Soviet Union since Stalin, his treatment essentially 
focusing on the paradox that in ChinaMao'sideasarcbcingoverturned.buthispersonality 
and name arc still revered, while in the Soviet Union Stalin has been repudiated but very 
little has been done to dismantle the political and economic structure which he erected. 

Most of the book is devoted to China, rather than the Soviet Union, and is a very readable 
but essentially straightforward historical account of the Cultural Revolution and the 
reinstatement of Deng Xiao-ping, reflecting the fact that Short was in Peking during ‘more 
interesting times' than when he was in Moscow. The account is livened by anecdotal 
episodes from his personal experience, but, unlike some accounts by journalists, they are 
not allowed to overwhelm the narrative. The book concludes with an examination of the 
prospects for change in both countries, in which again the discussion of China is probably 
more valuable than that of the Soviet Union, since the book was written before the death of 
Brezhnev. It is especially perceptive in its discussion of the power relationships between the 
Soviet Union and China on the one hand and the West on the other, with some trenchant 
comments on the Western reaction to Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the reluctanceof 
the West, especially the United Stales, to accept that its relations with theSoviet blocare,as 
the author puts it ‘essentially a contest of equals*, and on attempts to impose on the concept 
of detente meanings to which the Soviet Union had neversubscribed, Itcannotbestated too 
often, and Short states it more elegantly than must, that ditente was intended to keep 
hostility within bounds, not to stop hostility altogether. Much of Western policy towards 
the Soviet Union during the 1970s was based on false premises, which were not the fault of 
President Nixon, but probably the result ofover-selling ofthe policy by Kissinger, excessive 
optimism by President C artcr, and failure by the Reagan Administration to understand that 
the kind of power the United States could exercise unilaterally in the 1950s and 1960s cannot 
be restored, at whatever levels of spending, simply because it is not possible to ‘disinvent’ the 
.Soviet weapons systems which have given them approximate strategic parity with the 
United States. 

Short points out, with particular relevance given that Brezhnev has died since the book 
was written, that historical precedent suggests the possibility of Sovict-Chinese if^renre 
under new leaders, and draws attention toacknowledgements in the Chinese press of some 
Soviet achievements, to the cessation since 1979 of polemical Chinese articles on Soviet 
internal affairs, to large increases in trade(from$40million in 1971 to $500 million in 1980), 
and to the ‘convergence' of some Chinese internal policies on the Soviet model. His 
argument that since Mao's death conditions for a Sino-Soviet detente have been developing 
steadily will be bad news forthose who bclieveSino-Soviet hostility to be permanent enough 
to make China an actual or potential ally in an anti-Soviet bloc, but its logic seems soundly 
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<< based. More contentious, however, is his belief that a Sino-Soviet ditente ‘is plainly in the 
West’s interest’. 

GEOFFREY JUKES 
Australian National University 


Contest for the Sontk China Sea 
Marwyn S Samuels 

London: Methuen. 1982.194pp. £17.S0 

The Paracel and Spratly Archipelagos which dot the South China Sea are the objects of 
violent dispute between China and Vietnam. Less than a decade ago, the possibility of the 
two powers going to war would have been dismissed as fanciful in most knowledgeable 
^ circles. Yet the unthinkable has occurred, and Beijingand Hanoi—once as ‘close as lips to 
teeth‘, to quote an over-used Chinese phrase—engaged in a bruising two-week encounter 
along their common border early in 1979. The fraternal ties between the communist 
neighbours failed to survive the multiple pressures of geopolitics, concern for the safety of 
trade routes, oil, and the atavistic drives seeded in the long night of China‘s past. 

The Chinese military occupation of the Paracels in 1974, involving the expulsion of 
Vietnamese forces of the then Saigon government, was not part of an ideological struggle 
against an American surrogate locked in conflict with a close ally. On the contrary, it was an 
expression of immutable great power rights and concerns, as this extract from a Canton 
newspaper clearly demonstrates: ‘As it lies between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, the 
South China Sea is a vital strategic area. It acts as the gateway to the outside world for the 
mainland and ofl-shore islands of China. The [Paracel and Spratly] archipelagos occupy a 
position central to the shipping lanes connecting Canton, Hongkong, Manila and 
Singapore. [Hence] their geographical significance is extremely important’. 

However, with a reunited Vietnam stakingits own claim to the islands in theSouth China 
^ Sea, thebattic hadbeentruly joined. Thegunsmayhavefallensilentforthe moment, but the 

political and diplomatic war between Beijing and Hanoi continues unabated. Their rivalry 
in South-East Asia is but the latest act in a history of repeated conflict bom of jealousy and 
mutual suspicion. 

This work is not, however, focused principally on Sino-Vietnamese relations. Its main 
theme is the examination of China’s maritime policy in the context of its emergence as a 
great Asian and world power. Theauthorthus.scts thesubject in its widest historical setting, 
from the earliest Chinese awareness of their southern gateway in the first and second 
centuries BC, to the penetration of the area in five hundred years of naval expansion, 
beginning in the mid-tenth century AD and ending in the great oceanic voyagesoftheMing 
admiral, Cheng Ho, in the fifteenth century. Due largely to internal political and economic 
factors, this dazzling phase of maritime activity was deliberately closed, unwittingly 
providing easier access to Asian waters for Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch galleons, then 
making their first appearance near these seas. 

But it is the late ninteenth century which provides the direct connecting threads with 
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contemporary developments. Forced into contact with a predatory West, the Chinese 
world order crumbled in the face of gunboat diplomacy. Tributary states such as Koreaand 
Vietnam were lost and China struggled to preserve its national sovereignty; a concept 
foreign to the C'onfucian system, in which individual and dynastic loyalties were the staple 
of government. 

As France had Ihcnwon control ofVietnamand its neighbours,it was with herthat China 
signed the 1887 Convention on Boundary Delimitation. Whatever the merits of their 
respective historical positions, observes Samuels, the legal grounds for both Chinese and 
Vietnamese claims to the Paracels rest on this document. Its provisions were, however, too 
ambiguous and provide no clear-cut right of possession to either of today’s contestants. 

China's claim to the Spratly Islands is a legacy of World War II and the break-up of the 
Japanese Empire. T'hat it had made no prior demand for them is evidenced in the following 
words of Shen P'eng-fei’s 1928 Paracel Commission Report: ‘The Paracel Archipelago is 
our nation's southernmu.st territory.’ If Japan’s fall constituted a major factor in the new 
.situation, of more far-reaching signilicance was the polarisation of the world into two 
hostile blocs, led respectively by the United States and the Soviet Union. To this scenario 
must be added the communist victory in China in 1949, and the outbreak ofthe Korean War 
a year later. 

For the first t imc in centuries. China’s rulers possessed the means effectively to unite their 
country and strengthen it. with the aid of its socialist allies, fora role in regional and world 
affairs commensurate with its size, population, and history. Domestic politics may have 
subsequently prompted shifting alignments in China's external relations, but the 
lestoralion ol Chine.se power has been a unifying theme throughout. 

I oday, the Chine.se navy is the third large.st in the world. With a shore line of some 6,700 
miles to deicnd, its size is perhaps appropriate for its needs. Technological limitations, 
hiiwevcr, have circumscribed its reach, making it in essencea huge forceforcoastaldefence. 
This is particularly signilicant as China perceives the Soviet Union to be its principal 
adversary. 

The conflicts with Vietnam and the Soviet Union provide the regional and global 
dimensiotis to China’s current maritime policies. Marine exploration and the drive to 
exploit the seabed for Iresh sources of energy are continual reminders of Beijing’s grand 
design. For obvious rea.sons, the book has slightly fewer answers than questions but time, 
no doubt, will eventually reveal all. 

Tilts study IS notable lor its sweep, weight of information, range of sources, and lucid 
presentation. Any work in which scholarship and style arc in such comfortable harness is a 
pleasure to read. 

I’RfMl N 
London 
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4 Agrlcnltiire in Chaim. Bangladesh: a case study in contradictioiK and constraints 
Stefan de Vylder 

London: Zed Press. 1982.164pp. £13.95. 

This is a good and very well informed account of the agricultural and developmental 
problems of Bangladesh. It is a pity that the title and the exclusive concentration on the 
situation within Bangladesh will probably restrict its readership. 

The fundamental lesson of Bangladesh, as elsewhere in the Third World, is that the 
overriding problem is one of massive rural poverty. This is expressed in a lack of effective 
demand for food and results in perhaps two-thirdsof the population being malnourished. It 
is clear that poverty is widespread and becoming more so. In the early 1960s about five per 
cent of the population were estimated to be very poor. By the same criterion this had risen to 
45 per cent by the mid-1970s. In sharp contrast, development efforts of the government of 
V Bangladesh, and of most of the aid agencies, is biased towards the production of morefood 
grains — usually in ways which favour capital over labour and private over cooperative 
organisation. Even the Integrated Rural Development Programme, set up to replicate the 
experience of cooperative organisation in the Comilla District, is shown to be little more 
than a series of clubs run by and for a small group of relatively wealthy rural people. 

Most of these production-biased development policies favour the relatively rich over the 
poor—the landed over the landless. Green Revolution technology in agriculture, involving 
the use of subsidised inputs distributed through government channels, is scarce and cheap. 
In such circumstances it goes first, and perhaps, exclusively to those with power and 
influence in rural areas. In so far as these policies increase inequity, encourage land sale by 
the poorest and land accumulation by the richest, they lead inevitably to a reduction in the 
effectivedemand for food. Production-oriented stratcgiesarecither doomed tofailurefand 
food grain production in Bangladesh stubbornly refuses to grow significantly or 
consistently) or would be very expensive, involving concomitant domestic food grain 
procurement by government and a consumption subsidy. This, in turn, would replace the 
>> present function of food aid, without the substantial revenue to government which the sale 
of food aid presently provides. 

There are a few criticisms, none of which seriously detract from the overall strength of this 
account. It is disappointing to find few references to tenancy patterns. The land-use 
situation is somewhat o ver-.simplitied by discussion of large and small farmers and owners 
and tenants. Many farmers own land as well as renting it in and also out, making the actual 
ownership/tenancy patterns exceedingly complex. The impact of input subsidies and other 
production subsidies is complicated by this and by the fact that many tenancy agreements 
are sharecropping. In a discussion of the price-depressing effects of food aid, it is suggested 
that only the surplus farmers are affected. Most farmers sell at market at harvest time, 
because of the need to raise cash to repay loans and buy other non-agricultural essentials. 
Many of these farmers buy back later in the year and are not, therefore, surplus but are just 
as dependent on the market price, especially if it is seriously depressed at harvest time. 

Finally, and most important, while the book is a devastating criticism of the status quo, 
there are few positive recommendations. Anyone involved in development in Bangladesh 
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and elsewhere faces the dilemma of whether to work with the existing system and try to make 
sure that the policies adopted, although far from ideal, are the best whichcan be expected(a 
policy probably adopted by the author during his time with SIDA in Bangladesh) or to 
criticise from outside the country. The latter course is of little benefit to the people of 
Bangladesh. I n the context of supporting the best available strategy the discussion of input 
subsidy, especially for fertilisers, is oversimplified in this account. There is, for example, no 
reference to the fact that much of the fertiliser arrives in Bangladesh as aid. The budgetary 
cost of the subsidy on this fertiliser is the opportunity cost of failing to charge the world 
market price rather than the apparent total subsidy cost. This is the same sort of subsidy as 
the distribution of food aid at subsidised prices, although in Bangladesh one almost never 
hears the same criticisms of food and fertiliser subsidy voiced by the same people. It is this 
reviewer's belief that a comprehensive, and as far as possible, equitable, policy of 
subsidising appropriate inputs, coupled with strenuous efforts to increase supply and 
remove supply monopolies, may be the best of a number of poor alternatives which will 
increase production, and through this, increase employment, do something to reduce rural 
poverty, and stimulate food demand. 

Although it is quite clear that the problem of rural poverty has to be solved within the 
rural sector (industry of whatever type cannot absorb more than a small fraction of the 
available labour lorce), it is not very helpful to be left with a statement... ‘However, well 
concerned particular themes in agriculture may be they are doomed to failure unless and 
until the exploited majority manages to change the social situation within which they are 
living and within which the schemes are implemented'. True, but in the meantime perhaps 
we have to be a little more pragmatic. 

JOHN lAKKANI 
University of East Anglia 


The Indonesian Economy 

Edited by Gustav Papanek 

Eastbourne. England: Praeger. 1980.438pp. £14.95 

In spile of being the third largest country in the developingworld, Indonesia has been rather 
neglected by students of economic development. This collection of essays resulted from a 
research elTort organised by what was then the Development Advisory Service of Harvard 
University as an input into the second five-year plan of the Suharto government. The second 
plan in fact ran from 1974to 1979 and this book was published in 1980;while several of the 
papers have been updated, others are still in original form. The book is thus something of a 
curate’s egg, as collections of this kind so often are. While some of the papers are of 
considerable value, others wear their years less well. 

The best part of the egg is the first section of the volume, on growth, employment, and 
distribution. The introductory chapter by David Dapice is balanced and informative; it is 
followed by two further chapters by Dapice and Papanek on income distribution. Both 
these authors point out the inadequacy of the data base on key issues concerning 
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i distributional equity in Indonesia and stwr clear of making the kind of sweeping 
generalisations which have characterised the work of other, more partisan, writers. Then 
comes what is probably the best paper in the book; a careful study by Papanek of th» effects 
of economic growth and inflation on wages. Papanek has brought together all the available 
data on trends in wages in Indonesia since independence and related these trends to 
changing macroeconomic CO nditions.Hestresses the importanceofdeterminingwage rates 
of the ‘reservation’ price of labour in traditional sectors of the economy, where work and 
income are shared, and discusses how this reservation price may change with changes in 
agricultural output. 

The first section is rounded off with a paper by Akliluand Harris on migration and one by 
Patten, Dapice and Falcon on the kabupaten programme. The latter paper inparticular has 
circulated in mimeo for years and it is good to have it in more permanent form. The various 
regional subsidy schemes, of which the kabupaten programme was the first, are among the 
most innovative policies implemented by the Suharto government, and also among the 
* most successful. 

The second part of the book consists of a long paper by Schydlovsky presenting a 
macroeconomic model for Indonesia, and papers by Shaw, Tsurumi, and Seton on inter¬ 
governmental fiscal relations, Japanese investment in Indonesia, and trade with the 
communist countries of Europe. Schydlovsky’s pioneering model is a brave attempt, but 
the Indonesian economy has changed fundamentally since the first oil shock in ways that 
were impossible to predict in 1971-2. Shaw's paper stresses the highly centralised nature of 
the I ndonesian fiscal system, which, of course, increased still further with the rapid growth 
in oil revenues between 1974and 1981; the formula which he suggests as a guide to allocating 
central grants to provincial and sub-provincial levels inevitably ignores the complex 
political factors underlying centre-regional fiscal arrangements in this heterogeneous and 
loosely-integrated nation. Tsurumi's paper pre-dated the changes in Indonesian-Japanese 
commercial relations which followed the Tanaka riots of 1974, but it is a useful summary of 
Japanese investment policy in Indonesia in the early years of the Suharto era. 

Lastly come papers by Donges, Stecher and Wolter on industrialisation, and AfUf, 
Falcon and Timmer on food policy. The industry paper is largely abstracted from the 
author's monograph published in 1974, with a short update by Mathias Bruch. The paper 
on food policy was written in l977-8andref1ectsthcpessimismprevailingat that time about 
further large increases in rice production. In fact, the pessimists were confounded by two 
bumper crops in 1980 and 1981, which put rice production well above the projected trend for 
the third five-year plan. On the other hand, these increases will probably not besustained 
through the 1980s, and many of the issues raised by Affif, Falcon and Timmer will become 
relevant again during the decade. 

In short, this is a useful collection of papers which will repay careful reading by serious 
scholars of the Indonesian economy. My only regret is that the editor was not able to 
persuade all his colleagues to update their contributions. 

ANNE BOOTH 

Australian National University, Canberra 
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The Falklands Crisis: the rights and the wrongs 
Peter Calvert 

London: Frances Pinter. 1982. 183pp. £9.50. 


Falklands/Malvinas, Whose Crisis? 

Latin America Bureau 

London: Latin America Bureau. 1982. 135pp. £l.95pb. 

The Falklands crisis was. to say the least, a strange one, and difTicuIt to analyse without a 
heavy dose of irony. For the rest of the world, stuck in the midst of a world recession and 
fearful ofthc possibilities of a nuclearwar, it must have seemed a surreal throwback to the 
past. Both sides screamed'Sovereignty'andmen died and millionsofpounds were spent ina 
world of mass starvation to fight over some wind-swept, sparsely populated pieces of rock i n 
the South Atlantic. Dr Johnson, whose ‘Thoughts on the Late Transactions respecting 
Falkland Islands' in 1771, predicted some tragedy from Britain’s ill-conceived forcible 
occupation of the islands, would have laughed ruefully. 

Ah! But both sides tell us that there were fundamental principles involved.‘The recovery 
of one’s territory, forcibly seized by a colonial power, is justified when negotiations are 
illegitimately dragged on too long',saysoneofthepuppets.‘Theright toself-determination 
of the Falkland Islanders, defence of sovereign British territory, and no appeasing acts of 
international aggression forthesakeof world peace’, shrieked the other. And the Punch and 
Judy show began, although this time it was Judy’s turn to thump Punch. 

When Inn Smith and his racist followers illegally seized Rhodesia in defiance of crown 
sovereignty and the rights of self-determination, not one weapon was used by Britain to 
oppose this act of international aggression. And although there may be a common-sense 
case for letting Argentina pay for the privilege of the sovereignty of the Falklands, there is 
nothing anti-colonial in seizing them by force, particularly when, at the same time, 
Argentina was denationalising its economy and assisting the Salvadorean and US military 
in FI Salvador. 

T he Falklands crisis was a sordid little afl'air, more to do with attempts to reverse 
domestic political unpopularity and vainglorious pride than anything else. Any account of 
such a surrealistic episode therefore requires some analysis of the two protagonists 
concerned: a British Government whose leader, Margaret Thatcher, coulddeclareafterthe 
event ‘that the Falklands triumph had proved that Britons were still the same people who 
had built an Empire, and had ruled a quarter of the world'; and a brutal, corrupt Argentine 
military which In the midst of its political, social and economic crisis, could gamble on 
attacking a quiet, small pastoral, but not idyllic, community on some lumps of rock, 
administered by a country which was at least its financial friend. 

Falklands/Mahims, Whose Crisis? succinctly brings out the whole background. Basing 
itself largely on the Shacklelon Report, the Latin America Bureau givesa vivid portrayal of 
the Falkland Islands community. It is a scathing account, particularly on land 
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^ concentration and decapitalisation, and the years of neglect by both the Falkland Island 
Company and successive British Governments. Population figures tell their own story: 
there were in 1980,1,360 locally born Falkland Islanders, a decline of24 per centsince 1932, 
with a particularly marked decline in the marriageable age-range of women. Clearly, the 
Falkland Islanders would be much better offhappily settled in a Scottish island, provided of 
course they were given adequate compensation. This option was never really put to them. 

Peter Calvert never really examines the myths and reality of the Falkland Island 
community. Instead he concentrates on the legalistic sovereignty aspects and a description 
of the conflict. He rightly points out the absurdity of manyof Argentina’sclaims.Butitis 
clearly beyond him to really question Britain’s initial occupation. Calvert basically shares 
the British myth that we ruled a quarter of the world with the consent of its people, and that 
when consent was no longer given, the British gracefully and peacefully withdrew. Thus, 
Calvert can describe Commodore Sir Home Popham’s attempt to occupy Buenos Aires in 
1806 as ‘Popham believed that the Spanish colonists generally were ripe for liberation'. 

V The two books vary greatly in their analysis of Argentina. Calvert's analysis of Argentina 

is very superficial: the failure of Ongania, for example, is attributed to his being ‘a narrow¬ 
minded conservative' and not to the mass uprising in Cordoba and other cities. The Latin 
America Bureau, in contrast, gives a first-rate summary of the complexities of the 
development of Argentina: this part of the book alone makes it worthwhile to buy. 

The weakness of both books lies in their actual account of the conflict. The Latin 
American Bureau contents itself with giving a chronology of the crisis derived from British 
sources. It also has a perceptive appendix on ‘Public Opinion, the Popular Press and the 
Organisation of Ideas’. This is well worth reading, if only to remind us that the Daily Express 
(London) did actually say ‘Men like to fight and are excited by the prospect of battle', etc., 
etc., ad nauseam. Peter Calvert's narrative relies almost entirely on the British quality press, 
particularly The Times and The Guardian. Wethus fail to understand the primitive emotions 
the popular press aroused in Britain. His narrative is also marred by odd lapses: for 
example, on page 102 we ha ve the Organisation of American States described as ‘a regional 
association within the United Nations'. The narrative also adds nothing to our knowledge 
•> of events, and if anything, ignores crucial questionssuch as—didthesinkingoftheBe/grono 
stop the Peruvian peace initiative and was it sunk to do so? 

Both books examine some of the consequences of the crisis. The handling of the crisis was 
undoubtedly a disaster for the possibilities of peaceful solutions to territorial conflicts and 
thus did not contribute to the cause of world peace. Paradoxically, it may have helped the 
Argentinian people in that it hastened the demise of their military officer corps. The crisis 
also brought to the fore the hypocrisies of the advanced capitalist countries in supporting 
brutal and unstable dictatorships in the nameofdemocracy. The Falklands crisis showedall 
tooclea rlythecorruptness ofthe system of arms andflnance.Whetherit helped to bring that 
system down remains to be seen. 

PHILIPO’BRIEN 
University of Glasgow 
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Historical Dictionary of the Western Sahara 

Tony Hodges 

London: Scarecrow Press: 1982.43Ipp. $28.50 


This is an absorbing and excellently produced dictionary which will henceforth be 
indispensable to all those concerned with thedramatic, yet little known, history and politics 
of the Western Sahara. It provides an immense amount of important information, not only 
in the dictionary section itself but also in the detailed chronology and the introduction 
which precede it and the comprehensive and well-organised 60-page bibliography at the end 
of the book. 

The dictionary itself covers an extremely wide range of material. It provides details of the 
careers of individual Polisario leaders and other Saharawi politicians, of those Spanish, 
Moroccan, Mauritanian and other (Arab, French) personalities—soldiers, politicians, 
administrators, travellers, traders and whatnot—who have played a part in the region's 
history. It also includes all the major figures of the pre-colonial period, from Ma El-Ainin 
and his distinguished .sons as far back as Abdallah Ibn Yacin and the Almoravids. The 
reader will find useful entries on the major tribal groups of the mediaeval period and 
extremely detailed entries on those of the recent pre-colonial and modem periods. All the 
treaties and conventions and summit meetings, both those between European powers and, 
more recently, those between the new states of the Maghreb, concerning the destiny of the 
Western Sahara arc described, as are all the major military engagements that have taken 
place. There areentries dealing with such general topics as Climate, Agriculture, Commerce 
and, more particularly, Petroleum, Phosphates and Fisheries, as well as on all the 
companies, especially the Spanish ones, involved in the development andexploitation of the 
natural resources of the country. Hodges also furnishes detailed accounts of all the 
institutions of the colonial Spanish and now Moroccan administrations in the Western 
Sahara, of the roles played by the various international bodies and, above all, by the welter 
of Moroccan, Mauritanian and Saharawi political and other (e.g. trade union) 
organisations in the recent period. 

As if all this were not quiteenough,thercarealso useful entries on docensof place-names, 
on the main rivers and mountain ranges, on major features ofthe regional culture (slavery, 
castes, Islam, marriage, women, etc) and all the key local terms, a knowledge of which is 
indispen.sahic to an understanding of political alignments (e.$.,fakhd: a fraction of a tribe; 
a.\aba: a pact between individuals or groups; asel: a lineage). 

All this has been so painstakingly researched and is presented with such clarity, that it is 
genuinely difficult to find fault with the book. One or two errors may be noted, however. A 
sub-tribc of the Reguibat ech-Charg, the Ahel Brahim ou Daoud, are mistakenly attributed 
to the Reguibat es-Sahel (page 18) while the contrary error is made in the case ofthe Souaad 
(page 2U). I'he Ahel Hebil are described as a fraction of the Lemiar tribe on page 20 but not 
on pages 205 or .345. Houari Boumedienne’s death is stated as having occurred in 1979 on 
page 67. What is striking about such peccadilloes (most of them clearly misprints in any 
case) is their rarity. It is a pity, though, that such a central concept as irredentisro should be 
misspelt throughout. Above all, one may regret that there is very little reference to Libyan 
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involvement in the Western Saharan conflict. Such marginal shortcomings 
notwithstanding, Mr Hodges deserves our gratitude for a timely and invaluable—and 
highly readable—work of reference. 

HUGH ROBERTS 
University of East Anglia 


Strike the Iron — A Colony at War: Jamaica 1939-1945 
Ken Post 

Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey: Humanities Press. 1981. (2 Volumes), S67pp. $40.00 

These two volumes represent one of the most valuable contributions to the study of 
Jamaican history. Taken together with Post's earlier study of the 1938 labour rebellion 
^ (Arise Ye Starvelings, Martinus Nijhoff 1978) they are a detailed account of Jamaican 
history from the post-slavery period to World War II. They will thus be a basic source for 
historians of the Caribbean for some time to come. But Strike the Iron is much more than an 
historical account of the 1939-45 period as experienced in Jamaica. It is, at the same time, a 
contribution to current debates about development and underdevelopment, about 
colonialism and decolonisation, and about the nature of class, political, and cultural 
relations in Third World societies. Because of the broad nature of his concerns. Post takes 
nearly six hundred pages to cover a period of six years, leaving the reader to await further 
volumes about the immediate factors leading up to independence. It is to be hoped that these 
will not be long in coming, since few readers of these two volumes will be able to put them 
down without asking fur the next ones in the scries. 

T'he main appeal of these volumes, to this reviewer at least, is in their substantial 
contribution to our understanding of Jamaican history, and particularly the complex 
social, economic and political relations which unfolded under the colonial regime after the 
period of slavery. It is unlikely that our understanding of the history ofcolonialism will ever 
be the same again after the publication of these volumes. 

I n addition to this historical contribution, however. Post has been able to add substantial 
new insights to the ways in which classes, class consciousness, and class struggle articulate 
and interact with each other within the context of a colonial social formation. Chapter 2on 
‘The Foundations of the Class Struggle’ and chapter 12 on ‘The New Constitution, Class 
Struggle and the End of an Era’ are both masterly accounts of how class formation and 
transformation constituted one of the main motivating forces in the political struggles 
taking shape during the war. 

The impressive use of primary sources, gathered in Jamaica, England and the US, comes 
through as one of the strong points of Post’s historical writing. It is difficult to sec how one 
could analyse, let alone understand, the complex relations between the labour movement, 
Black Nationalism, constitutional reform, and self-government, without the sources to 
which Post had access. This comes through most clearly in chapter 7 (World War and Class 
Struggle) and chapter 8 (Class Struggle and the Power Bloc). It is interesting to note, for 
example, his remarks on the social origins of Rastafarianism as an ideology. He links its 
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existence to the development of the Jamaican peasantry and the processes of migration to 
the towns. He points also to the political roots of its existence, ‘which meant that any action 
which it took was bound to provoke a response’ (p 189). These kinds of remarks are of 
course of interest not only to those interested in Jamaican history, but in the broader 
experience of the Jamaican diaspora in metropolitan social formations. 

The broader sets of international relations which tied Jamaica to colonial structures are 
also discassed in some detail by Post. He shows the importance of the struggles in the 
colonies, with their consequent destabilisation of the dominant institutions, for the 
development of colonial policies during the war period. In addition he shows how the 
penetration of IIS interests into the Caribbean was an important, though by no means the 
sole, determinant of certain aspects of trade and economic development policies towards 
the colonics. These themesareanalysedinsomedetail, and with a perceptive use ofColonial 
Office documents in chapters 9 and 10. 

The last chapter, in a brief hut fascinating overview, returns to these questions and links 
them up with the changes ta king place after I945in Britain itself. Perhaps not everybody will 
be pleased with the conclusion that Post reaches about the precise determinants leading up 
to decolonisation. He locates the logic of the decolonisation as basically deriving from the 
metropolitan rather than the.Iamaicaneontext.andconcludeshisaccountofthewarperiod 
with the following generalisation: 

Mamuica was thus to pass into the post-warperiod with the structures andcontradictionsof 
its economic practice cs.scntially unchanged but with shifts in its ideological and political 
practices towards new forms, the nature of which had been determined less by the actionof 
Its workers and peasants, or indeed of any domestic class forces, than by the response of the 
iiufKTial power bloc to the pressures of war and the need to preserve the powerofthe British 
luling class. Metropolitan and imperial questions were thus inextricably bound together, 
and such was to reinain the case*, (p 543). 

I remained less than convinced by the adequacy of the conclusion, particularly given the 
detailed and rich account ol class struggles which occupies much of these two volumes. 

M uch more could be said about these two volumes, about both their specifle contents and 
theoretical contributions. Hut this would take us beyond a review, and perhaps rob the 
reader of the excitement and feeling ofdiscoverywhich this reviewer experienced in reading 
them tine final word is. however, necessary. Both,4rde Ye Slarvelingx-AnAStrike the Iron 
are availahlc in expensive editions, and areextremely difficult toobtain. I hope that we shall 
see both available in cheaper editions soon, since they deserve a much wider audience. 

lOHN sol OMDS 

I ’nivmiiv of,Aston in Hirminifham 


I'he (IA in Guatemala: the foreign policy of intervention 
Richard II immerman 

Austin, T exas: University of Texas Press, 1982. 291pp. £18.20. 

That independence of a small nation is a myth which can be shattered in no time, if such a 
nation happens to be located within the strategic zone of a mighty power and refuses to fall 
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^ in line, is once again demonstrated in this incisive work of a liberal American scholar. 
The Cold War phase of world politics highlighted the impotence of small nations in the face 
of unbridled attempts of superpowers to create areas of hegemony or influence. One of the 
methods most frequently employed by the superpowers in pursuit of this objective was 
covert action, or clandestine intereference in the political processes of other nations with a 
view to remove ‘unfriendly* or ‘undesirable’ governments and install the ‘desirable* ones. 
While none of the superpowers can be said to have had any inhibitions about the use of this 
instrument, much more is known about American behaviour in this Field than about the 
Soviet Union, thanks to the openness of American society. 

American public interest in the clandestine operations of its government suddenly 
increased in the wake of the Vietnam war and the Watergate crisis. Although stray 
Journalistic accounts of various CIA operations had been appearing from time to time, 
there was a sudden spurt of literature and a massive flowof information on Cl A activities as 
a result of congressional enquiries after 1975, and the Freedom of Information Act which 
enabled authors to have access to some classified information. The book under reviewis the 
product of painstaking research undertaken on the basis of extensive interviews and 
correspondence, the use of published and unpublished open material, and access to 
classified material under the Freedom of Information Act. 

This book is a graphic account of how the US govern ment came to the view that the post¬ 
revolutionary (1944) governments of Guatemala, headed by Juan Jose Arevalo Bermej and 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, were injurious to the corporate interests of America and 
disastrous for American security in the Cold War context, and how through the CIA, and 
with the help of the friendly governments of Honduras and Nicaragua, it planned and 
executed the overthrowof the Arbenzgovernment, and installation of Castillo Armas as the 
President of Guatemala. 

The strategic and commercial importance of Latin America to the United States does not 
have to be overemphasised. It contains the Panama Canal, described by a former US 
Ambassador to Guatemala, Peurifoy (who played a leading role in the overthrow of 
Arbenz) as ‘our greatest strategic installation anywhere in the world*. Commercially, as the 
•> author of this book points out. Latin America during the early Cold War was’as important 
as all of Europe and more important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined*. The task in 
Latin America wasdelineated in NationalSecurity Council document NSC-141, adopted in 
1953. The task was to make the Latin American nations ‘resistant to the internal growth of 
communism and to Soviet political warfare*. This was to be achieved through ‘hemispheric- 
solidarity in support of our world policy*. 

Guatemala’s wasa classiccascof underdevelopment, withadependcncy relationship vu- 
d-vir the United States. Prior to Arbenz’s land reform, in 1952, only 2.2 per cent of 
Guatemala’s population held over 70 per cent of the land, and less than one-sixth of I per 
cent held almost 14 per cent. Twenty two per cent of the population owned another 20 per 
cent of the land, leaving less than 10 per cent for the remaining population. 

At the time of the 1944 revolution, the annual per capita income in Guatemala was only 
around I80quetzales(l quetzule= I US dollar), with two-thirds of the population earning 
70 quetzales. The infant mortality rate was40 per cent, and in ruralareasalone, it climbed to 
60 per cent. Several years after the revolution, only 40 per cent of the population lived in 
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housing units. Only 33.8 percent ofthe dwellingshad piped water. As late as 1930, before the 
agrarian reform bill of Arbenz, but after the Arevalo government had begun substantive 
reforms such as establishing minimum wages, half the people could still not afford to buy 
shoes. 

While this ‘feudalistic' economic system caused severe hardship for the majority of the 
people, it greatly benefited a fortunate few. These, of course, were thecminent landowners, 
among whom were giant North American enterprises such as the United Fruit Company 
(UFCO). All that the revolutionary governments were trying to do was to restructure the 
economy in a way that the majority of the people were the beneficiaries, even if, in the 
process, the interests of United Fruit and its like were adversely affected. And they were 
doing so through democratic means, and indigenously evolved strategies. The United 
States perceived this as the penetration of the western hemisphere by Soviet Communism 
which had to be kept out at all cost. 

An interesting point highlighted by this book, though not made for the first time, is the 
direct and deep linkage between the United Fruit Company and the US foreign policy 
structures. The must glaring link was theSecretaryofState John Foster Dulles himself, who 
was at one time the executive partner of Sullivan and Cromwell, the law firm which 
represented the United FruitCompanyinGuatemalawhileextractingconcessionsfromthe 
latter. There was, similarly, Thomas Dudley Cabot, who had been a director and President 
of United Fruit and its bank, the First National Bank of Boston, and who now served as 
director of the State Department’s Office of International Security Affairs. 

Influential lobbyists employed by United Fruit to cultivate the press and American 
legislators on Capitol Hill included, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and Representative John 
McCormack, both from United Fruit's home state Massachusetts, a former Roosevelt aide 
Thomas C Corcoran, who had been on the UFCO President’s pay-roll since the 1930s, 
former Assistant Secretary, Bradhen, and a former four-term Senator from Wisconsin, 
Robert La Follette, Jr. 

The action in Guatemala devised its initial inspiration from the need to protect the 
corpKJrate interests of United Fruit, with which were connected the top brass of the US 
decision-making structures. But the political justification for the action, which was 
necessary to rally the support of the press andCongress, was found in the threat to American 
security interests in the western hemisphere,posedby international communism which was 
‘aiding and abetting’ the government of President Arbenz. 

Before the CIA-trained little army of Guatemalan exiles invaded Guatemala on 18 June 
1954, adequate preparations had been made to prepare public opinion within the country 
and abroad for the impending American intervention. The platform of the Organisation of 
American States was also used. Through a process of bullying and bribing, the US 
government succeeded in getting the Caracas Conference of the OAS adopt a resolution 
called ‘Declaration of Solidarity for the Preservation of the Political Integrity of the 
American States against International Communism' in March 1934. The pro-US 
governments of Honduras and Nicaragua fully participated in the CIA plans. Project 
PBSUCCESS succeeded on 20 June, despite the ritual discussion in the UN Security 
Council in response to Guatemala's complaint. The President of the Security Council then 
was America’s Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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The author raises the fundamental question whether the assumptions on which the 
^ United States intervened and overthrew governments in the Cold War context, in 
Guatemala and elsewhere, were valid. The answer in thecase of Guatemala is that they were 
not. The Hist misperception of the Eisenhower administration was that Guatemala was 
controlled by communists. The second, and according to the author more serious, 
misperception was that the Guatemalan communists took their orders from the Kremlin. 

What is said by this author about Guatemala has been said by others about similar 
American interventions elsewhere, for instance, Iran in 1953, Cuba (Bay of Pigs) in 1961, 
Chile in 1973. It is somewhat ironic, thou^ interesting, to find, as the author has pointed 
out, that while the success of the Guatemala operation lured the U nited States into planning 
the Bay of Pigs in 1961, the lessons learnt by Cuban revolutionaries from the failure of 
Arbenz in 1954, precisely helped them to withstand the American attack in 1961. 

The sequential detail and rich material in this book throw immensely useful light on the 
processes of decision-making and diplomacy of the US Government. This book once again 
^ proves that deployment of abundant resources by a mighty power does not by itself help 
achieve foreign policy goals, if the methods adopted are grossly repugnant to the 
international conscience as expressed in the UN Charter and other manifestations of 
international law. No stronger proof of this is needed than the situation in Guatemala 
today, or in Iran in 1979. 

SATISH KUMAR 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Small Garden — Bitter Weed: struggle and change in Jamaica 

George Beckford and Michael Witter 
London; Zed Press, 1982. 167pp. £16.95. £4.95 pb. 

This book is an impressive and useful analysis of Jamaican society in transition, from the 
time of the European invasion to the present day, from the perspective of the economic, 
political and social development of the nation, and the relentless struggles of its people for 
freedom and liberation. The analysis presented therein focuses on the development of 
Jamaica within the orbit of international capitalism/imperialism and the devastating 
consequences for the economy and society that inevitably ensues from this—consequences 
not dissimilar from other Third World and Caribbean countries, where the institution of 
capitalism has repeatedly ensured unequal exchange and development between town and 
country, class and racial distinctions, and abundance and wealth for a minority with the 
majority the recipients of poverty, misery, illiteracy, malnutrition, and hopelessness. 

Written prior to the October 1981 General Election in Jamaica, when the ruling People’s 
National Party (PNP) of Michael Manley was defeated by the then Opposition Jamaica 
Labour Party (JLP) of Edward Seaga, the book chronicles the march of the Jamaican 
people from slavery throughout emancipation, the leaps, bounds and set-backs of the 
struggles of the progressive forces against external domination by imperialism, and 
demonstrates in concrete terms how the victory of the JLP at the polls threatens to avert the 
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forward march ofthe liberation struggle begun in the 1970s by keeping Jamaicafirmlyin the 
grips of neo-colonialism. The authors, bothscholarsandpoliticalactivists, assert the these, 
that foreign capitalists’ penetration of the Jamaican economy from pre-colonial to the 
present time, has (a) integrated the economy into the world system of Internationa 
capitalism; (b) established capitalist social relations between the working, propertyles! 
masses and the capitalist classes (foreign and indigenous); (c) exploited the natura 
resources of the nation; (d) exploited the labour of Jamaican workers; (e) repressed th( 
aspirations of the Jamaican masses for control of their own resources, labour power anc 
destiny; (0 sharpened the contradictions between capital and labour; (g) diversified the 
ma.ss-strugglcs and, ironically, strengthened them; and, (h)overwhelmingly created wealth 
and prosperity of the privileged minority while .sowing the seeds ofdiscontentand resistance 
among the majority. By this token, capitalism/imperialism in Jamaica sows the seeds ofit; 
own destruction. 1 n essence, A>ia//6'</ri/(’/i-ft7/(rW''fe</argues repeatedly throughout tha 
the nature and causes of all the varying contradictions and crises present-day Jamaica facei 
are ultimately rootedin thedomination of thccconomy by imperialism;‘...integration with 
the advanced central capitalist economies through the agency of foreign capital, and th< 
disarticulated disjointedness of the national economy—are reflected in all spheres of oui 
social life; whether it be the education system, the health system or the cultural patterns o 
our people. They in turn are explained by the central contradiction between capital anc 
labour. More .specifically, the character of theeconomyisdelcrmincd by the exploitationo 
the labour of our people and the resources of our country and the subservience of tht 
national capitalist class to foreign capital’(p 84). 

The analytical/conceptual approach employed in the book may be described as i 
.Iiiimiicun Marxi.st apprtiach — a synthesis between liuropcan-Marxist and Caribbear 
radical social scientific methodology that takes cognisance of the ever-changing samenesi 
of capitalist .societies and the interrelation between social/economic forces and thi 
ilynamics of change between them. Given this, the book vividly and convincingly 
demonstrates that concepts such as 'class’, ’class consciousness', ‘means of production’ 
‘foiccs o( production’, ‘social relations’, etc., are no mere metaphysical abstractions, bu 
represent and describe concrete reality as is manifested within the capitalist mode o 
production as it exists in Jamaica. 

■flic tremendous value of this mode ofanalysis to the Jamaican condition ofthe present 
period, is that it suggests that we view Jamaica as asocialpyramid established by Europcar 
capitalism, with a handful of white foreign capitalists at the commanding heights of thr 
economy, indigenous capitalists and brown-skinned middle-classes in the middle, and « 
massoi poor black-skinned workers and .sufferers at the bottom. At the apex of this socia 
pyramid stands in contrasting balancing formation, contemporary political/social force: 
in the costumes of political parties and affiliated organisations viz., the nco 
capitalist/imperialisi JLP (on the right), and the so-called pro-socialist PNP (on the Left) 
Since these dominant bourgeois political parties represent splits within the social pyramic 
according to the alliances of class forces, at varying moments in Jamaica’s history 
depending upon the nature of the struggle between capital/labour, and the particulai 
historical conjuncture in the international imperialist system, the social-pyramid's ape; 
since 1938 has been zig-ragging between ‘Left’ and Right but never goingforward. Thishai 
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^ been the reality of a dependent capitalist economy such as J amaica since 1865. To try and 
break this mould, Beckford and Witter argue, is to invite the wrath of imperialism and its 
local lackies, as the Manley regime experienced (even though tremendous opportunities 
existed throughout the 1970s to attempt to do this seriously, but for which the PhTP’s later 
lack of organisation could not exploit, and Manley’s lack of class-consciousness could not 
seize!) To reinforce it, however, (repressively if needs be) is to be welcomed with open arms 
by imperialism as the current JLP regime demonstrates. 

As the title suggests. Small Garden - Bitter Weedis about struggle and change, and, after 
diagnosing the ills of the political economy of Jamaica, Beckford and Witter's prescription 
bears no mark of complacency. Even though the book raises a host of theoretical and 
practical questions which I am convinced will be given serious consideration by Jamaica’s 
present and future generation of radical scholarsfquestions such as (1) the role of the state in 
neo-capitalist Jamaica; (2) the role and function of political parties; (3) class alliances; (4) 
political mobilisation among the peasantry; (5) the nature and character of the repressive 
arm of the Jamaican state apparatus; (6) the threat of fascism in Jamaica, and so on); the 
evidence still weighs in favour of revolutionary transformation. The last two chaptersof the 
book deal specifically with this question, where a scenario for the transition to socialism is 
presented, which bears clearly discernible distinguishing hallmarks from the type of politics 
that has been practiced up to the present in Jamaica. Thetimecould well be approaching, 
sooner rather than la ter, when the political choiccof the Jamaican people could be no choice 
at all. ‘Our society is at a cross-road today. The political choice we face is between a 
continuation of dependent capitalism on the one hand, and transformation toa path ofself- 
reliant socialism, on the other’. 

George Beckford and Michael Witter may well have produced the most comprehensive 
body of ideas to emerge out of the political struggle in Jamaica over the past decade. Their 
book is well-written, free from jargon, and simply presented. It is a valuable source of 
inspirational ideas for activists, laymen, and intellectuals alike. It is written with a sense of 
purpose and a high level of consciousness, and I have no hesitation in hazarding a guess that 
it may well become the theoretical basis on which the future ‘politics of survival’ in Jamaica 
> will be based. 
hVLKlONAPKYCE 
London 
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subject categories covering the entire range of membership groups of nation: 
significance. What is particularly useful is that, as in previous editions, Volume 1 contain 
an extensive Alphabetical and Keyword Index to facilitate locating a specific organisatio 
entry and entries in particular fields. 

1'hird World non-govcrnmcntal organisations wishing to establish contact with U 
groups will find this reference book of great value. 

Brazil: state and struggle 
Bernardo Kucinski 

London: Latin American Bureau. 1982. 109pp. £2S0pb. 

The book contains an historical outline of the populist regimes in Brazil from the 1930st 
the mid-1960s. and assesses the various phases of the subsequent years of dictatorship. I 
charts the growth of the industrial working cla.ss as one of the major forces for change i 
the political system, exposing some of the myths behind the ahertura (process of refonr 
policy. 

With statistical material, a chronology, and an outline of the various political partiei 
the hook is aimed at a popular readership. 

Commodity Yearbook 1982 
Commodity Research Bureau 

New York; Commodity Research Bureau. 1982. 386pp. $32.95. 

This annual publication has been a source of reference on commodities since 193^ 
Statistical tables and price charts for the last decade (up to 1981-82) are grouped into 10 
commodity sections which incorporate details of exports/imports, spot prices, an 
futures markets. Textual studies for each section add perspective on national an 
international considerations which affect and reflect changing trends in world suppl; 
demand, and price. These indicate, where appropriate, the role and effectiveness c 
international commodity agreements. Four additional features offer historical, conce; 
tual, and predictive studies on the following: global food and feed shortages in the 1980 
futures trading strategies for consumer goods corporations; interest rates and commodit 
prices; and, the expanding world demand for US soybean meal. 

Agrarian Policies and Rural Poverty in Africa 
Edited by Dharma Ghai and Samir Radwan 
Geneva: Il.O 1983. 311pp. SFr 27.50pb. 

In the nine country-studies included in the volume, (covering Botswana, Ghana, the Ivor 
Coast, Kenya, Malawi, Mozambique, Nigeria, Somalia, and Zambia), an attempt is mac 
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to provide a quantitative and qualitative profile of rural poverty and income distribution 
and to evaluate the impact of state policies on them, especially with respect to land tenure, 
public expenditure, and resource extraction from the rural areas. 

A particular effort has been made to determine, in the light of the evidence available, 
whether the economic growth experienced in the nine countries has or has not led to a 
widespread improvement in the living standards of the great mass of the rural population 
or whether the benefits of growth have accrued to a small minority only. 

This study helps to fill the gap in the knowledge and understanding of the process and 
results of rural development in African states since independence. 

Who's Who in Economics: a biographical dictionary 

Edited by Mark Blaug and Paul Sturges 

Brighton, England: Wheatsheaf Books. 1983. 433pp. £50.00. 

This is the first biographical dictionary of major economists to appear in any language. As 
a guide to economists who have made a substantial contribution, it provides biographical, 
bibliographical and critical information on over 670 living and 330 deceased economists. 

Each of the entries gives biographical data, a select bibliography, an assessment of the 
economist's contribution, and a listing of those studies important for an understanding of 
his or her work. A useful aspect of the book is that the living entrants have themselves 
provided data on what they believe to be their main contribution to economics, thus 
offering a unique self-criticism of their work. 

The living economists have been selected by identifying the most frequently cited 
economists in the Social Sciences Citation Index. The book includes a country index as 
well as an index of major fields of work. 

Survey of Slum and Squatter Settlements 

United Nations Centre for Human Settlements 

Dublin: Tycooly International. 1982. 197pp. £17.50. Ell.SOpb. 

Adopting a descriptive and comparative approach, a total of 25 slum and squatter 
settlements in Africa, Asia and Latin America are surveyed. In terms of a number of 
specific social and demographic characteristics, each chapter gives details of the main 
influencing variables, a series of practical illustrations and a brief summary. The 
conclusion outlines the major issues involved in settlement development policies. Town 
planners and sociologists will find this book helpful. 

Bibliographical Guide to Iran: a research directory to Persian Studies 

Edited by L P Elwell-Sutton 

Brighton, England: Harvester. 1983. 300pp. £60.00. 
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This comprehensive bibliography, compiled by a group of thirty scholars under thi 
editorship of the Professor of Persian at the University of Edinburgh, is an essentia 
working tool for those working in the Held of Iranian or Persian studies. 

Classified primarily under subject headings, the Bibliographical Guide to Iran provides t 
listing of significant books and articles in each of the fields with which it deals. There an 
chapters on religion and philosophy, science and technology, geography and topography 
history, language, literature, arts and crafts, performing arts, and the whole range ol 
social sciences from demography and sociology to economics and law. There is also ar 
epilogue listing important reference works on the Iranian revolution. In addition, thi 
Guide contains surveys of general bibliographical material, manuscripts, periodicals anc 
series, and official publications. 

Industrial Strategy and Technological Dynamism In Machine Tool Manufacture: compar 
ative perspectives on India and Japan 

Ron Matthews 

Lund, Sweden; Lund Research Policy Institute. 1983. 64pp. 30 kr. 

After a discussion of the traditional importance attached to the indigenous machine-too 
capacity in industrialising countries, there is an examination of differing strategies—‘th> 
Western Paradigm’ and the 'Soviet Model’—are represented. The particular case oflndii 
is contrasted with the technological performance of Japan’s industry. After analysing th< 
issue of innovation, the author examines the various historiral, economic and cultura 
factors which have contributed to the uneven development paths of Indian and Japanesi 
machine-tool manufacture. The concluding section suggests possible courses of actioi 
open to the Indian authorities in the pursuance of a viable machine-tool strategy. 


Statistical Yeaihouk 1982 

UNESCO 

Paris: UNESCO. 19X2. 1206pp. 295 FKr. 

The latest edition of UNESCO’s reference book contains statistics from some 20( 
countries and territories on population, education, science and technology, libraries 
book production, newspapers and other periodicals, paper consumption, film am 
cinema, radio broadcasting and television, etc. This yearbook is prepared by th 
UNESCO Office of Statistics with the cooperation of the National Commissions fo 
UNESCO and national statistical services. 

Protectionism: threat to international order the impact on developing countries 

Commonwealth Secretariat 

London: Commonwealth Secretariat, 1982. 3S6pp. il6.00. 
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These selected working papers prepared for a Commonwealth Group of Experts, cover 
eight issues and will be of interest to all trade policy analysts. The role of developing 
countries in the Tokyo Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations and the way in which 
their position in the GATT has been modified by its results is examined by D K 
Srinivasachar. John McNemey and David Morris evaluate the significance of concessions 
in market access granted by developed countries to developing countries’ agricultural 
exports. The persistence of higher rates of duty on mote highly processed goods despite 
reductions under the Tokyo Round, is shown by Jackson Kaninasekera’s note on tariff 
escalation. 

The upsurge of protectionism in manufactures, particularly in textiles and clothing, is 
examined by Vincent Cable, who concludes that ‘the single most important measure 
which could now be taken by industrial countries in manufactures is to set in train a trade 
liberalisation process'. Adrian Hewitt and Ann Weston, in a critical evaluation of the 
Generalised System of Preferences, conclude that increased harmonisation and simpli¬ 
fication of the various schemes, more effective controls on the use of safeguards, further 
special measures for the least developed economies, and the removal of many non-tariff 
barriers are among the desiderata of future negotiations. 

The GATT codes on non-tariff measures are analysed by Rodney de C Grey, who is 
critical both of the style of negotiation and of the character of the existing system with its 
built-in advantages for developed countries. Brenda Kanu investigates the existing 
international safeguard system, the main issues in the debate on reforming the GATTs 
Article XIX, and the importance of structural adjustment measures. Finally, the question 
of whether a tightening of the legal drafting of the GATT or an improvement of the 
procedural or institutional arrangements would be likely to strengthen the enforcement 
aspects of dispute settlement is examined by Malcolm Rodgers. 


Assessing Country Risk 
Edited by R Ensor 

London: Euromoney Publications. 1981. 172pp. £48.00. 

Country Risk: how to assess, quantify and monitor it 
P J Nagy 

London: Euromoney Publications. 1979. llOpp. £36.00. 
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of information available; and trends that will influence country risk analysis in the 1980 

Country Risk: how to assess, quantify monitor it studies the risks in intemation 
lending and suggests approaches to the assessment and quantification of country risk t 
banks. It analyses the types of risk that banks face; the countries to which the risk of 
given loan belongs; the ratios which can best be used for assessing risk; how to make an ii 
depth long term study; how to quantify risk for marketing and portfolio strategies; wh 
factors must be analysed and how risk can be continuously monitored. 

International Financial Law discusses in detail the legal issues involved in term lot 
agreements; loan syndications and participations; international project financing; tl 
Eurodollar market; sovereign risk and immunity under English and US law and practic 
US Government regulation of foreign lending of American banks and of foreign bankir 
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risk Insurance; and, the international institutions. 
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President Belisario Betancur 


Belisario Betancur is the President of Colombia. 

Belisario Betancur was born in the mining town ofAmagd, in the department of 
Antioquia, in 1923. He began his education in a rural school and worked his way 
through college to graduate from the Bolivarian Universidadde Medellin at the age 
of 19, where he studied law and economics. Later he was to teach Constitutional 
Law and to he appointed Dean of Law School at the National University in Bogotd. 

President Betancur's career in public office commenced with his election as 
Deputy to the departmental assembly in Antioquia.His national career began in 
1947 when he became Secretary of the Ministry ofNational Education in Bogotd, 
and his later public life included terms as a Senator and a member ofthe House of 
Representatives, as well as appointment as Ambassador to Spain and Diplomatic 
Representative to the Arab Nations. He was elected President in August 1982for a 
four year term of office. 

Belisario Betancur is an experienced journalist as well as an able politician. He 
began his career as a journalist as assistant editor of La Defensa (The Defence), 
one of Medellin's leading newspapers. He was also editor of the conservative El 
Siglo (The Century) and founded the weekly, Unita (Unity), and the monthly, 
Prometo (Promise). 

His publications Include, Colombia Face to Face, The Traveller on Earth, The 
Yearning Face, Despite Poorness, andFrom Misery to Hope. His political thesis 
of the 1982 presidential campaign has been published under the title. It Can Be 
Done. 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed Belisario Betancur in Bogotd in May 1983. 

AO: Colombia has become a member of the Non-Aligned Movement 
despite objections from Washington, IsColombiapcrhapsassuming 
an independent international role? 

BETANCUR: There were no international objections to our entry to the Non- 
Aligned Group, nor could there have been, as it was a case of 
Colombia exercising its rights to sovereignty. No civilised country’s 
sovereignty may be questioned. And Colombia isa civilised country. 
The objections you mention were never raised at any time. Anything 
which may be said to the contrary is incorrect. And we are not 
adopting an independent stance for the first time: we have always 
maintained such a stance. 

AG: You have suggested that Colombia would be interested in acting as a 
mediator in the Central American hostilities and you have urged the 
United States to reach an agreement by negotiation. You have 
criticised the attempts to isolate Cuba and Nicaragua from the 
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regional Latin AmericanorganisationsandhaveofTeredtoineetwith 
all the Latin American presidents at a venue in Colombia. Is 
Colombia trying to assume the role of leader in formulating the 
policies of the region? 

Bin AN( IIR. Allow me to repea t something which isalways part of my vocabulary: 

the only protagonists arc Latin America and peace. Colombia does 
not aspire to leadership. Just to organise our own voice to act as a 
counterbalance to the superpowers. That is why we participate in the 
so-called ‘Monitor Group’, which consists of Venezuela, Mexico, 
Panama and Colombia, and which is seeking formulas to ensure 
peace in Central America. 

ACi: You have urged the United States td suspend its hostilities towards 
Cu ba and it is said that Cuba and Colombia are enjoying increasingly 
good relations. This is an interesting development. 

HFTANc iiR: Colombia has requested the Organisation of American States (OAS) 
to be a forum, just as open and non-exclusive as the United Nations. 
This is absolutely basic to our scheme as it facilitates understanding 
and the existence of ideological diversity (‘pluralism’) between 
countries with different political regimes. That is why we supported 
the United States in the United Nations when that country opposed 
the expul.sion of Israel; we believe that attitude is valid in all the 
forums; it is valid erga omnes. 

All It is said that the tendency of the United States to conduct 
hemispheric relations in a bilateral way has reduced the importance 
of the OAS as a political forum. Do you agree with this opinion? 

1)1.1 ANt L'R There is not one theory but many about the causes of the difficult 
times through which the Organisation of American States is passing, 
but it IS notjustamatterofcontinuingtomakemelancholydiagnoses 
but ensuring the renaissance and strengthening of that organisation 
on broad, Urni, independent and clearly established ba-ses. 

Ati On assuming the presidency on 7 August 1982, you announced a 
general amnesty and said: ‘This country is capable of being 
governed... but we must include those people who are at the 
moment excluded from full participation in politics’. Has the 
amnesty been successful as a result of your initiative? 

HI r\N( t'R; Colombiaisacountryjustascapableofbcinggovemedasanyother 
country which has managed to consolidate its judicial institutions 
over 173 years of independence, as we have. Allow me to remind you 
that in three years’ time we will celebrate the first centenary of our 
Constitution of 1886, the Constitution which is still binding upon us, 
with specific provisions to ensure the country’s modernisation. As 
regards the amnesty approved unanimously by Congress (in which 
ail political currents are represented, including communism) and 
which has been implemented by the government with enthusiasmand 
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vigour; it is proving successful, little by little. We never believed we 
would solve a political, economic and social problem which has 
existed for a great many years in the space of a few months. 

AG: You have implemented a large-scale literacy programme as a 
preliminary step to ensure the participation of all sectors of Society in 
government. Could you describe the aims of this campaign, the 
philosophy on which it is based and the methods which are being used 
to achieve its aims? 

BETANCUR; The philosophy is based on the dignity of the human being, which 
establishes his right to education and to participation in the life of the 
nation. The methods are various: the traditional classroom methods 
and the informal correspondence course methodology, backed up by 
computerised systems and technical asssistance from MIT, the 
World Centre in Paris, and from IBI, Italy. 

AG: A problem which Colombia shares with some other developing 
countries is that of the traliilc in drugs. How do you propose to solve 
that problem? 

BETANC'UR: We have taken a great many steps as part of a national campaign 
against the traffic in drugs but, in order to defeat it,'international 
cooperation on a vast scale is required. The most powerful 
multinational organisation today is that of drug-smuggling, with 
markets in the developed countries worth thousands of millions of 
dollars: we know what this means in terms of power and resources to 
be able todeai with any government. Just look at what is happening in 
the United States or in Europe. The Colombian government is 
relentless in this struggle, but it would be a good thing if in the 
consumer markets, for example, in the United States, steps of a 
similarly thorough nature could be taken; for example, the easy¬ 
going attitude of certain North American banks towards money 
earned from the drugs trade could be changed. 

AC!: How do you see the future of the North-South dialogue? It has been 
suggested that the fact that the dialogue hasfailed isdue tothe lack of 
unity in the South. Do you agree? 

Bi:TANC tiR: We arc in the same boat—North, South, East, West. Consequently, 
our fate is interlinked and the .solutions which are being sought for the 
North must also involve .solutions for the South, as our destiny is 
indivisible. Take, for example, Latin America's foreign debt of 
800,000 million dollars. The fate of a thousand finance houses and 
banks in Europe, Japan, Asia and the United States depends on the 
repayment of that foreign debt. Colombia is a special case in Latin 
America; we do not have foreign debt problems, but we have 
discusseci withothercountriesin the region the possibilities ofajoint 
negotiation of that debt. We should think of solutions to the 
indebtedness problem in universal terms. What is necessary is the 
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search to reorganise the international economy. Not as a favour to 
the Third World, but a.s an insurance policy, a life-jacket for the 
North. Why? Because the destinies of the North and South of this 
planet are one, even though in the North there arc those who do not 
want dialogue with the South. At the same time, therearethoughtful 
people throughout the world who understand that in financial circles 
the world is living through dramatic times which could lead to the 
salvation olour world or to a holocaust. I count myself among those 
who believe that man kind has not yet gone completely mad, although 
it has to a certain extent. 

A<i. Do you see any signs of a new international economic order being 
established through the course of negotiations under the auspices of 
the United Nations? 

HI 1 ANc I'R Yes. I’ve stated that in a forum of Latin American experts, held in 
Bogota at the initiative of President Hurtado of Ecuador. I have 
repeated that mes.sage on behalf of the forum in a message to the 
heads of government who met at Williamsburg. 

A(i. I'he people of the developing countries would like equality of 
opportunities more than anything else. They arc denied this equality 
clue to the social conditions of oppression'and exploitation which 
exist in the Third World. Do you think these conditions will be 
replaced by more egalitarian and democratic institutions? 

Ill i.ANt I'R We are faced with the same question and the same answer which 
riiird World experts have always put forward: the struggle for equal 
opportunities and for true dcmocralisation is still continuing under 
less precarious conditions, as there arc now other parties and other 
regions interested in that theme, in spite of the temporary failure of 
the Norlh-Soulli dialogue, proclaimed in such documents as the 
Biandt Reports. However, the ncedforsolidarityis becoming clear. 
I'hal IS a step forward. 

.\(i. If those autocratic and repressive regimes are not changed by 
reforms, do you foresee a collapse of social and political institutions 
111 the countries of the Third World as has happened in the case ol 
Iran? 

HI t VNCOR I here have been sultlcicntly serious experiences to allow the making 
of diagnoses and prognoses. Rcpre.ssion is no solution, h is more 
aralive lo convince than lo suhjugaie. 

A(i The press in many Third World countries is subjected to strict state 
control. Many governments put forward the point of view that 
censorship and other defensive measures should be introduced with 
the aim of protecting the press from foreign infiltration and cultural 
domination. Do you sec any substance in this argument? 

HI I I'R- That is a debate at a very metaphysical level as far as we are 
concerned, as in Colombia there is total freedom ofspeechandofthe 
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press, on the understanding that we are clear about the virtues and 
defects of the sytcm. A free press is the best medicine against all 
political, economic and social ailments. 

A(i: Fifty-six Third World countries arc under military rule. A very 
substantial part of their national rcsourccsarebcingusedfor defence 
and a very small amount is being set aside for health, education and 
the welfare of their citizens. From your experience, do you see any 
merit in military governments? 

Bt.TANtTiR: In Colombia there are strong institutions based on deep-seated 
popular support which have the role of remedying, however slowly, 
the defects of our democratic system. Those defects stem from the 
inadequacy of economic rc.sources to meet all the requirements ofour 
people as regards education, health, employment, so as to ensure 
improvement in the quality of life. And if we add to this fact the 
voracious appetite of the countries responsible for the manufacture 
of arms who stimulate their exports by selling that deadly 
merchandise, the problem becomes more complicated. T his is a 
dramatic, urgent debate. 

Aii: How do you sec the role of the Catholic Church as an instrument of 
change in Latin America? 

ur. l ANtHR: T he role of the Catholic Church is fundamental, especially as that 
institution has taken up its role bravely and lucidly. 
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Rodrigo Lloreda Caicedo 


Rodrigo IJoreda Caicedo ix the Foreign Minister of Colombia. 

He was horn in Cali, the capita! of the Valle del Caucadepartment. Colombia in 
1942, and studied Law and Economics at the Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, 
Bogotd (specialising in Labour Law) after primary and secondary education in the 
United Stales. 

Rodrigo Caicedo n'a.s Governor ofhishome department of ValledelCaucafrom 
I96H-70. has been a,Senator.since l974andwasEducalionMinislerfrom 1978-80. 

He has also worked within the United Nations, as Ambassador to UNCTAD(I970) 
and to UNESCO (1978). 

He is Editor of the newspaper. El Pak(TheCountry)publishedinCali. andison 
the Council of Directors of Andiarios. His publications include El Sistema 
Presidencial dc Gobicrno (The Presidential System of Government) (1967), La 
Juventud cn cl Cu)bkrno(Youthin Government) (1970), a/x/Documentossobre 
lu Reforma dc la Educacidn Superior (Papers on the Reform of Higher 
Education) (1980). 

AliafGauhar interviewed Rodrigo Uoredo Caicedo in Bogotd in May 1983. 

A(i: Your Cuntadora initiative has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Flow did you pull it off when so many similar efforts have foundered 
on questions of membership, objectives and rules of procedure? 
LLORiiiM Actually, this came about in a rather unexpected way. We originally 
got together with Mexico, Venezuela and Panama in January 1983 
and agreed on a number of points with regard to regional and 
international topics. What started on a broad and general agreement, 
eventually developed into a mechanism to deal with the Central 
American crisis. When things seemed to be getting worse in Central 
America, President Betancur contacted the other three Presidents 
and decided to make a very fast trip to give political support at the 
highest level to what we had started at ministerial level. From then on 
we have been trying, first among ourselves, to set up our scheme of 
work then in consultation with all the Central American governments 
in order to obtain the necessary political support for a sustained 
peace effort in the region. We finally got together in Panama in April 
of this year. We had another meeting to consider the Costa Rican 
proposal to establish a peace force on its northern frontier with 
Nicaragua. 

During those days a debate was going on in the UN Security 
Council which gave a vote of confidence to our peace effort. 

There has been a lot of curiosity about the Contadora effort and I 
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agree with you that if it proves e^^ective and gets somewhere, it could 
serve as a good example for other areas of the Third World. 

The importance of the Contadora Group is that it is a Latin 
American initiative. We didn’t ask anyone for permision to take it up. 
We are seeking a solution to conflicts from a sub-regionaf point of 
view without rejecting the possibility of eventual help from inter¬ 
national organisations like the UN or the OAS. After all, these 
international organisations can only try to disengage the parties 
involved in a conflict and to involve them in a process of dialogue and 
negotiations. That is precisely what we are doing in the Contadora 
Group. In a sense, therefore, we are doing the work which would 
normally be done by international organisations. We have made 
some headway and the reason is that we are very close geographically 
and culturally to the countries involved. We have a certain facility of 
communication and we have political, economic and cultural ties 
which make negotiations a little bit easier. We have tried to keep the 
procedures on a sub-regional basis, at least during the First phase. We 
will need a positive attitude in the future from other countries which 
are not within the area but which have political interests in the area. If 
they don't help, our efforts could prove fruitless. So far, to our 
knowledge, they have not interfered in our work, even though they 
may not have given us any help. We are hopeful that we will be able to 
keep this mechanism alive and to strengthen it and we are doing our 
best in the way of making contacts, trying to weigh the different 
factors, and understanding the arguments of each country in a very 
objective manner. We are very clear that our position is that of a 
mission of good offices, but that is about all we can do at present. 

AG: In the end the success of all such initiatives is judged on the results 
achieved. You were asked in a press conference on 14 April to 
produce some evidence to show that the group was willing to resolve 
regional differences, and you replied that it was difficult at that point 
to say anything concrete but that the participants had demonstrated 
their willingness to engage in a dialogue. You were then asked 
whether the United States would not come into conflict with the 
group. You replied that there was a coincidence in the US attitude 
and the group's policies toward the problems of the region, and you 
ended by saying that if the group was able to resolve its internal 
problems, neither the US nor the USSR nor Cuba could stop you 
from resolving your conflicts. Do you still feel that the coincidence of 
the US and the group approach to regional conflicts continues? Have 
you got an agenda for your next meeting? 

LLOREDA; We have an agenda for the next meeting. We are working on the 
Costa Rican proposal. We managed to obtain from Nicaragua a 
positive response to that initiative. That was something in which both 
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countries were interested; Nicaragua in order to seal ofT its southern 
boundary to possible aggression, and Costa Rica in the way of 
keeping out of the conflict and maintaining a neutral position. The 
two countries are agreed on the purpose and the work we are doing in 
the area through a group of observers, and the effort we are making to 
evolve practical mechanisms to serve that purpose. Even in the 
attitude of the big powers there are some positive elements. None of 
them has actually rejected our initiative. There are some elements in 
President Reagan's speech on the subject which are positive. The fact 
that he has accepted, for the first time, the possibility of a political 
settlement through dialogue, is important. Nothing like this has ever 
been said before on such a level. 

1 here is also the point about social reform and economic develop¬ 
ment as part of a general middle and long-term scheme for Central 
America which is undoubtedly very important. The United States is 
anxious to strengthen pluralistic democracy in the area. This is 
something which our group supports, but we also understand that 
this is not something which can be pressed upon countries which have 
had a rather limited and recent democratic tradition. Only Costa 
Rica, perhaps, has a long-standing functioning democratic system, 
and so the other countries have to build a true conscience about a 
democracy of participation and that cannot be established in a short 
time. You might find that the atmosphere is not ripe for democracy. 
What worries us is the stress that the United States places on its own 
security and uses this to impose its own decisions on governments in 
the region. This could eventually create a certain distance bet ween the 
principles wc cspou.sc and what the US might regard as essential to its 
security interests. That is a difficult point to handle but, as I said, the 
US attitude, so far, though not solidly behind the initiative, is not 
dismissive of what we are doing, and the same holds true for Cuba. As 
far as we know, the attitude of the Soviet Union and its allies is also 
not completely negative. It is not negative at all at this point. So if we 
can keep things the way they are wc might get results. 

Ad: To the Third World, Colombia’s present foreign policy is very 
attractive, but we also know that such initiatives are not particularly 
attractive to the superpowers. Do you fear that you might run into 
difficulties with the United States, particularly if you succeed? 

11 ORi DA. Wc are doing what we feel should be done. We are following a truly 
Non-Aligned course. Wc are trying to make our own decisions. We 
are not acting against anybody, we have good relations with the 
United States, but wc want to be the masters of our own destiny. That 
is not always easy in the world we live in. 

Ad: Was Colombia seen as pivotal to US policy in the region in 1982? 1 
believe you were one of the biggest recipients of US military aid, $ 12.7 
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million in 1982. I have read the speech that you gave at the Non- 
Aligned summit in New Delhi, where you said you had not joined the 
Non-Aligned to get something for yourself but to support the 
principles of the Movement. How has this change in Colombia come 
about? Is it because of President Betancur, or is it a change in your 
understanding of the world situation? 

LLOREDA: A lot of things have happened. Our Non-Aligned position has not 
emerged suddenly: it is the result of a long political process within the 
country. 

We have always supported Third World positions in UNCTAD 
and the GATT, and in other international forums. In political affairs, 
too, with some exceptions, we have usually endorsed Third World 
positions in the UN. So it has been an evolutionary process. We have 
been observers in the Non-Aligned Movement for many years, and 
there came a point when we thought that things were mature enough 
for us to become active members. 

With regard to regional matters, I think I made it very clear in my 
UN speech that the Malvinas [Falklands] situation had made a very 
great impact on Latin America. We suddenly realised that the United 
States had general strategic interests in other parts of the world, and 
that those interests were definitely more important to the US than our 
interests. We had to face the fact that, with regard to many situations 
in the region in the future, we might find ourselves alone. So we had to 
start looking for our own solutions, for our own way of doing things 
in our own historical perspective. 1 am not suggesting that it was the 
Malvinas incident which made all the difference. There have been 
other circumstances in history that were not too dissimilar from what 
happened in the Malvinas case. But apart from that, there has to be a 
way whereby you can have good relations with a country, whether it 
is a superpower or not, without sacrificing your national interests. 
That has to be po.ssible otherwise we would be forced into a division 
of the world in two big blocs which would eventually destroy the 
world. There arc a number of middle-size countries which are trying 
to reach a certain level of development and they have a historical duty 
to make strides in many areas, economic and political, to locate 
themselves in a more independent position to support a proper world 
power balance. 

The industrialised countries want to preserve their privileges. They 
say they have to protect themselves because of world recession and as 
things get better they will understand the need for growth in other 
countries even if it means greater competition. But this is no 
explanation. You can't ask people and countries to be dependent all 
their lives. The powerful countries have to understand that they have 
to manage their relations with the world in a different and a more 
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practical way. 

AG: Were you happy at the outcome of the NAM Summit? 

LLOREDA: For me it is very difTicult to answer that because I haven’t been to 
other summits: I can't compare. It was a new experience. To get so 
many countries together and to accept a negotiated declaration is a 
very hard and rough process. The meeting itself and the general 
atmosphere that was established by Mrs Gandhi was calming. There 
was a sense of keeping the organisation together, of looking for a 
middle-of-the*road direction, and a sense also of the fact that 
economic issues are at the heart of world problems at this particular 
moment, and that these issues have an impact on the political 
problems too. In that sense, the meeting was positive. 

AG: Since the North-South negotiations have not made any headway, do 
you think there is any life in all this talk about South-South 
cooperation? Do you think this may also end up in talks and 
conferences and meetings without leading to any substantive 
cooperation in the fields of finance, trade and investment? 

LLOREDA: South-South cooperation is facing serious problems because our 
integration elTorts have been damaged by the overall economic 
situation in the world. But there is a strong political will to promote 
South-South cooperation and, in our experience, we have made some 
headway. There are immense possibilities for South-South co¬ 
operation which we cannot even envision fully. Today, Third World 
countries are not even in communication. To go to India, I have to go 
to London or to Paris from South America. To make a phone call to 
Ljubljana, I have to call New York, and even to send a letter to 
Jamaica I have to go through Miami. We are unconnected. We don't 
know enough about each other, our commercial links are regional, 
not world-wide, so there are a lot of opportunities lost because of lack 
of information. There is a lot to be done in the area of services. I will 
give you an example. A Colombian company is constructing a 
hydroelectric project in Honduras. When our engineers arrived there, 
people were surprised that they did not speak English, because people 
in Honduras felt that someone in the hydroelectric business should 
be speaking English. We have ourselves to blame because we don't 
know and we don’t trust each other. When I was governor of my state 
we built a big hydroelectric project. We brought in a Mexican 
engineer and he was received with great scepticism. Why had we not 
got a German or a Swede who knew the job? But the Mexican did a 
wonderful job. We suffer from this lack of confidence about our own 
capacity, about our own technology, about our competence to solve 
problems. In a political sense, South-South means having faith in 
ourselves. 
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EUA ZUREIK 


The Economics of 
Dispossession: the Palestinians 


Introduction 

The Palestinians’ state of dispersion and continued subjugation under Israeli rule 
have placed their institutions, and indeed the very fabric of their society, under 
stress. Nevertheless, the Palestinians continue to manifest a unified sense of 
national identity and attachment to their homeland. The effects of fragmentation 
and dispersion are reflected in the economic, educational, political and cultural 
aspects of Palestinian society. 

Throughout this century the history of Palestine has been the history of its 
successive occupations; first it saw the collapse of Turkish rule, to be followed by 
British incursion, and ultimately Zionist colonisation. It was the consolidation of 
the latter that has become the most decisive factor from the point of view of the 
Palestinians. As Zionist colonisation enters its second century, the struggle for 
Palestine seems to be'reaching its zenith, and a clear picture emerges which depicts 
Palestinian experience throughout this century as a function of foreign 
domination. As described in the chart below, it is possible to periodise the recent 
history of Palestine in the context of Zionist colonisation into four distinct stages, 
with each stage manifesting a specific form of control whose ultimate goal is the 
national dispossession of the Palestinians. 


Table 1: Periodisation of Twentieth Century 
Palestinian History 


Stages Period 

Dual society pre-1948 

(Zionist 

colonisation) 


internal 1948-67 

Colonialism 

(pre-1967 Israel) 


Salient Features 

Asymmetrical power relationships 
mediated by the British presence; 
exclusivist Zionist institutions; 
stunting of Arab economic 
development; Zionist hegemony and 
eventual Palestinian dispersion; 

Marginalisation of Palestinian 
peasants; land confiscation; 
political manipulation; economic 
stagnation; residential and 
occupational segregation; duality of 
economic and social relations; 


TWQ 5(4) Oaober 1983/pp 775-SO 
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Dependency of 

West Bank and 
Gaza vis-d-vis 
Jordan and Egypt 

1948-67 

Economic and political dependency 
vis-d-vis Jordan and Egypt; co¬ 
optation and political 
suppression; 

Accelerated forms 

1967- 

Further proletarianisation of 

of internal 
colonialism in 

Israel; colonial 
dependency of 

West Bank and 

Gaza vis-a-vis 

Israel 

present 

Palestinians in Israel; economic 
penetration of West Bank and Gaza 
accompanied with land confiscation 
and encouragement of Palestinian 
emigration; political suppression 
and denial of Palestinian rights; 

Total control by 

Future 

Depopulation of Palestine 

Israel 

trend 

through expulsion and emigration; 
ultimate goal is Zionisation of 
historical Palestine, and re¬ 
settling of Palestinians in Arab 
countries. 


Methods of Control 

The system of control under which the Palestinians find themselves is a function of 
the environment which surrounds them. Palestinians under Israeli rule, who 
happen to be citizens of Israel, face methods of control which arespecific to their 
location and differ from the experience of Palestinians in the occupied territories. 
Nonetheless, as will be shown below, there are important common denominators 
which characterise Zionist attitudes to the Palestinians as a whole, irrespective of 
where they are.' 

.Similarly, Palestinians in the Arab world face differing circumstances which 
must be understood not only in terms of the political complexions of the host 
societies, i.c., whether they are republican or monarchical, so-called radical or 
conservative regimes, but, more importantly, in terms of the specific sphere of. 
activity in which the Palestinians engage. For example, the methods of control 
experienced by the Palestinians in the Arab world in the economic sphere vary 
from those in the political arena, which in turn vary from those exercised in the 
socio-cultural spheres. But there is one overriding fear; that is the politicising 

‘ F.vm DHvidShiplcr.thc Vcm' Fur* riffietcorropondenl in Israel, who ishighlysympathetictowards 
Zionism, confessed: ‘In all the soul-searching provoked by the war in Lebanon, the Beirut massacre, 
and the state inquiry commission, the foundations of one Israeli attitude have gone relatively 
unchanged. This is the national consensus on the illegitimacy oi Palestinian nationalism.' Such an 
attitude is not a phenomenon which emerged recently in reaction to Palestinian demands for 
statehood, btit is embedded in the wry basis of Zionist dogma; ‘It stands at the centre of Israel's 
concept of it.self in the region, reilects the emotional content of Zionist ideology, and illuminatesthe 
reject ion by most Israelis across most of the political spectrum of the notion that the Palestinians are 
also a people laden with a history and a dream.' (.V. y.T., 201'ebruary 1983.) 
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influence of the Palestinians on host societies, an influence which tends to have a 
5 destabilising effect on what are essentially authoritarian Arab regimes. 

To begin with, it is important to bear in mind that the largest concentration of 
Palestinians within one geopolitical region remains historical Palestine, where 43 
per cent of them continue to reside. Not unlike other societies subjected to 
conquest, the Palestinian social structure, be it in pre* 1967 Israel or in the occupied 
territories, continues toreflectadistorted pattern ofdcvelopmentcharacteristicof 
native societies under colonial-settler regimes. 

Analysts who have examined the system of control applied to the Palestinians 
under Israeli rule have reached the ominous conclusion that should things remain 
as they are the position of the Palestinians is bound to worsen in the near future on 
all fronts, with the Zionist regime resorting to more oppressive measures to 
neutralise any resurgence of national identity and with it the realisation of 
Palestinian rights for self-determination.^ 

In his comparative Race and State in Capitalist Development, Greenberg 

'' analyses patterns of domination in four settler regimes: Israel, Alabama, South 
Africa and Northern Ireland. He reaches the conclusion that capitalist growth in 
settler regimes does not eliminate or lessen the extent of class exploitation and 
racial domination; rather, it intensifies it, albeit through modern methods of 
control, by instituting various mechanisms in the economic, political and security 
spheres. This is the case in Alabama and South Africa, in which whitedomination 
over black workers is accelerated by capitalist expansion and penetration. The 
transformation of Palestine from the prc- to post-1948 period is described as 
follows; 

In Israel the pattern of mixed capitalist and collective economic development under the 
ascendancy of the Jewish labour movement, brought the intensification of discrimination 
against the Arab population. In the Palestine period, the Histadrut had sought to limit 
employment in the Jewish sector and in British mandatory agencies; it had attempted to 
create quotas and 'civilised' wage rates for Jewish employment; it excluded Arabs from 
Jewish trade unions andlabourexchanges.Butafterpartitionandwith the establishment of 
. the Jewish state, the I listadrut's petty discrimination became statediscrimination on a large 
scale. The state takeover of the labour exchanges and state economic development policies 
ensured that Arabs would remain outside the developing sector of the economy and within 
an institutionalised, secondary labour market.’ 

According to Lustick, a systematic treatment of the methods of control 
exercised by Israel in its treatment of the Palestinians reveals three main 
dimensions; segmentation, cooptation and dependence.* 

Segmentation is attained through the physical and residential segregation of 

- I'his conclusion is expressed most clearly by Ian Lustick in Arabs in the Jeh'ishSia/e:Israel's Control 
o/a National Minority, Austin and London: University of Texas Press, 1980. 

' Stanley Greenberg, Race and Slate in Capitalist Development: Comparative Perspectives, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1980, pp J97-8. 

’ Ian Lustick, ‘The Quiescent Palestinians: The System of Control over Arabs in Israel', in The 
Sociology of the Palestinians, Khalil Nakhleh and Elia Zureik (eds), London: Croom Helm, 1980, pp 
64-K.t. 
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Palestinians, and is further ensured by an elaborate institutional separation 
between Arabs and Jews. The Jewish National Fund, the Army, the Histadrut and 
various Zionist political partiesas well as cultural organs which had their genesis in 
the pre-1949 period have managed to perpetuate their ideological programmes in 
the post-1948 period and buttress Zionist hegemony in Israeli society. More 
importantly, the vast financial and economic resources available to the state from 
outside sources arc directed exclusively to accommodate the needs of Jewish 
citizens of Israel under the pretext that these are parastatal institutionsand as such 
do not fall under state laws. The Fund is an excellent example, for the millions of 
dollars that are solicited abroad every year are used exclusively to dispossess 
Palestinians of their land and accommodate Zionist settlers in their place.’ 

Cooptation is another method of control which is made possible through 
continued economic dependency of the Arabs on the Jewish sector. A system of 
patronage and side-payments has been developed according to which job and 
economic rewards in the Arab sector (usually Zionist controlled) become 
contingent upon a proof of loyalty and submissiveness to an overarching Zionist 
ideology. 

Lustick rightly concludes that, while for the coming ten to fifteen years Israel is 
likely to succeed in its hegemony over the Palestinians, the system of control is 
going to become loo costly to maintain it in the future. In the face of further 
politicisation, the regime will encounter increasing difficulty in controlling the 
Palestinians. If current methods of control fail, it is within the realm of possibility 
that the regime will resort to outright expulsion of the Palestinians. While this 
option has greater receptivity in present-day Israel under the leadership of the 
revisionist Likhud coalition, it was under the auspices of the Labour government 
that Israel Koenig, a senior official in the Ministryofthelnterior, prepared in 1976 
the blueprint plan for the systematic removal of indigenous Arabs from Israel, and 
the imposition of additional obstacles in the development of the already stagnant 
Arab sector, which would result in further emigration of Palestinians.’ 

It is apparent from theabundantavailableevidence,whichwhichldealtatgreat 
length elsewhere,^ that Palestinian social structure under Israeli rule could best be 
viewed as an outcome of a system of internal colonialism resulting in a truncated 
class structure, a rural proletariat that is alienated from its land, and an urban 
pattern of development which shows all the signs of beinga dependent periphery to 
a dominant Jewish metropolis. 

Economic Conditions 

No society can manage to chart a course for its destiny without exercising mastery 
over its economic environment. The Palestinians are a case in point, with a class 
structure lacking both a productiveprofessional middle class and a corresponding 

' Sedan Lusticli, o/i. cii. pp 82-149, for a diicufiion of the parastatal staluiot Zionist organiMtions 
and their role in raising funds and dispossessing Palestinians. 

* For a discussion of the Koenig report, see Elis Zureik, The Palestinians in Israel: A Study in Internal 
Colonialism, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1979, p I IS. 

' Ibid, see ch S, pp lOMO. 
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industrial proletariat which are capable of playing their respective roles in the 
) development of their society. 

The bulk of the Arab labour force in both Israel and the occupied territories is 
concentrated in the proletarian, wage-earning segment. By 1978 the Arab 
proletariat among the Palestinians in Israel as it was before 1967constituted 63 per 
cent of all wage-earners, in contrast to 30 percent of all Jewish wage earners; this is 
despite the fact that the Palestinians constitute 10 per cent of the total labour force, 
thus, while there has been a significant increase in the size of the Palestinian 
working class in Israel over the years—reaching 83 per cent of the Arab labour 
force in Israel in 1980—the emerging pattern of economic relations reveals the 
nature of The dual labour market; a primary labour market connected with the 
more strategic military industry open only to Jewish citizens, and a secondary 
labour market connected with the consumer goods industry open to Arab 
citizens'.' the outcome of this process of class transformation has been an 
increased occupational segregation resulting in further proletarianisation of the 
' Palestinians and the deproletarianisation of the Jews. 

In examining the data pertaining to the Palestinians who are Israeli citizens, it is 
clear that as proletariat they are concentrated in semi-skilled and skilled 
manual/non-supervisory/productive forms of labour, whereas the Jews dominate 
the skilled, supervisory, technical positions. Moerover, the Arab industrial 
proletariat are to be found in the non-strategic goods producing sector, whereas 
Jews are concentrated in the managerial, industrial and strategic sectors of the 
economy such as the diamond, military, electronic and associated industries. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all Israeli citizens employed in construction are Arabs 
compared to seven per cent of those who are employed in industry. For the Arabs 
in the labour force the leading ‘industrial’ sector is furniture making, woodwork 
and upholstery; faced with labour shortages in the technical, industrial sector 
where specialised training is needed, and in conformity with the duality of the 
labour market, Israel is turning either to. importing foreign, non-Arab labour, 
and/or to accelerating the absorption of trained Jewish European immigrants.’ 

Two opposing forces have been impinging on the Israeli economy which have 
far-reaching consequences for the Palestinian working class. First, the re¬ 
orientation of Israeli industry to export markets has created a shift in the demand 
for Arab labour. Construction, until recently a major economic activity of Zionist 
colonisers in Palestine, has reached the point of saturation in Israel and, after the 
closure of the African andiranian markets,is beginningto turn inasignificantway 
to the South African, and more recently but less successfully, to the Egyptian 
market. In both cases, cheap, unskilled labour is secured from the labourforce of 
the destined markets, thus causing a significant decline in the demand for unskilled 
Palestinian labour in local construction. Israel's thrust into Lebanon is intended to 


’ Najwa Makhoul, ‘Chanscs in che EmployraencScnictureof the Arabs in lsnel',JouritalofPaleiime 
Sludla, 10(2)19gl,p84. 

• Ibid., p 100. 
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achieve a similar economic advantage,'” in addition to the primary political one, 
which is the neutralisation and physical elimination of the Palestinians under the 
umbrella of the Palestinian Liberation Organisation. 

The second factor of economic restructuring in Israel reflects the reality of the 
gradual integration of the military—industrial complex into the civilian sector. 
This is caused by a tremendous expansion towards export markets in the armsand 
high technology industries. The implication of this shiftforArabworkers has been 
a reluctant and selective induction of Palestinians into military-related industries. 
Here too the duality of the Israeli labour market seems to operate as well. Arabs are 
hired to work in non-sensitive routine and tedious jobs of a hazardous nature. It is 
no accident that the high technology microchip industry is expandingits industrial 
establishments in areas close to Arab concentrations such as Galilee where cheap, 
unlimited labour supply is available." 

In doing this, Israel is conducting its economic planning v/s-d-vu the Palestinian 
population along lines similar to those followed by the multi-national corporations, 
where high technology plants arc located in the midst of Third World peripheral 
economies with cheap, abundant labour, and where the danger to the health of 
workers is accepted as a necessary price to pay for securing employment. Various 
studies have estimated that due tothedemanding workingconditionsin microchip 
assembly plants, the working life-span of a worker behind the microscope does not 
exceed five years, after which the eyesight will be in danger of permanent damage.' ‘ 

A typical feature of Palestinian work experience has been its migratory nature. 
Since major, it not all, industrial enterprises are located in the Jewish sector, Arab 
workers have found it imperative to travel long distances from their villages to 
places of employment. It is estimated that around 70 per cent of Palestinian 
workers commute to work places outside their villages. Among the fifteen to 
twenty-five age groups, this affects nine of every ten Palestinian workers." In 
describing the situation of Arab youth working in Jewish centres, one observer 
noted: 

T'hcir working conditions arc extremely hard, with no legal supervision.Thcy work ten to 
twelve hours a day, six orseven daysa week; most of themget their weekly or monthly wages 
in cash, without any pay-slip as a proof of their employment. Only a few are registered with 
the iitcximc tax and national insurance authorities, limployers prefertudodge taxes and to 
avoid assuring them social benefits. Someone injured,at work, instead of receiving paid 
leave and compensation, is often ignored and dismissed from his job.'* 

Concomitant with the process of proletarianisation and occupational 
segregation of Arab (largely male) workers is the appearance of female Arab 
workers in the ranks of the proletariat. Since 1967, female workers have been 
entering the labour force in an increasing number. They are employed in canning 

See Veil' I'orf Times, 21 June 1982. 

" See Makhoul, up. n/., pp91-5. 

' Evidence to this clTect is provided in Microelectronivs: Capilalisi Technology and the iVorkingdass, 

Conference pr Socialist Eccinumists, London. 1981, p 19. 

" Cited in Zurcik, 0 / 1 . f//.,p 1.11. 

'* Cited in ibid., p 99, 
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factories, as fruit-pickers, and in subcontracting work as seamstresses,'^ 

^ The outcome of Jewish economic dominance in the country and the near¬ 
absence of any viable Palestinian industrial strata in the vital sectors of the 
economy that owns the means of production has meant two things. First, there is 
the lack of capital needed to turn the wheels of Arab industries, which means that 
the Arab sector remains an appendage to the Jewish metropolis, providing it with 
cheap labour supply yet unable to reap the benefits of the surplus value created by 
the sweat of Arab labour. Second, the Arab sector remains structurally stagnant 
and unable to compete with the more technologically advanced Jewish industrial 
sector. The repercussions of recessions and economic crises will continue to be felt 
foremost by Arab workers who tend to be laid off first as a result of a decline in 
economic activity, as has happened on numerous occasions. 

The low occupational profile of the Palestinians is expected to be reflected in 
their income. Official figures provided by the Government of Israel regarding 
income distribution are confined to urban employees only. The official figures 
show that by the middle of the 1970s the gross annual income of an Arab employee 
amounted to 84 per cent of that of a Jewish employee. It must be remembered, 
however, that because of larger families among Arabs and the smaller size of the 
Arab labour force to begin with, the calculated per capita income of an Arab is 
significantly lower than that of a Jewish citizen, approximately around one-half. 
Furthermore, one Israeli a.talyst admits that 'while thereare nosystematicstudies 
of trends in the socioeconomic gap between Arabs and Jews, there are no reasons 
to believe that the gap has narrowed. Since the proportionately greater 
investments are made in the Jewish sector, it is possible that the gap has grown even 
wider over the years’. Once income distribution in the rural sector is taken into 
account, there is no doubt that the differences between Arabs and Jews would be 
more striking. An examination of the income data per urban household for 1980 
on an average monthly basis yields the following results; 

Table 2: Average Monthly Income for Urban Households (1980)" (In Israeli 


Shekel) 


Group 

Income 

Arabs 


Israeli-born Jews 

4,424 

European-American born Jews 

3,341 

African-Asian Jews 

3,083 


Taking other standards oflivingintoaccount, wefind that the Arabs come out 
consistently worse off than Jews. Arabsspend in proportional terms more on food 


Malhoul, op. cii., p %. 

“ Zureik.up. iil.,pp 126-7. 

" Cited in iM,p 128. 

'■ Staiisiical Abstract of hraei No. .12,1981, Table XI/I. 
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and shelter than Jews. The latter spend substantially more on durable items such r 
cars, telephones, televisions,etc. Butaboveall, the most dramatic contrast in tern 
of standards of living between Arabsand Jews must be in the area of housing. In tl 
face of larger family sizes and continuedconHscation of Arab land, the populatio 
density in the Arab sector has reached an all-time high level. Upper Nazareth, 
Jewish settlement with around 17,000 inhabitants,hasapopulationdensity of or 
person per 548 sq. m. compared to one person for 178 sq. m. for Arab Nazaret 
with a population of more than 40,000 people. '* The situation is no better in oth 
neighbouring Arab villages in the Galilee. Data for 1980 show that there are twic 
as many persons in the Arab as in the Jewish sector (0.88; 0.42). The overa 
housing density distribution is presented in Table 3. 


Table 3: Per cent Household Density^” (1980) 


Persons Per Room 

Arabs 

Jews 

Up to one person 

15.0 

58.6 

1-2 

20.3 

29.7 

2-3 

29.6 

10.0 

3-4+ 

35.1 

1.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 


With regard to the occupied territories, the position of the Government of Isra 
is set forth by describing the territories as a ‘supplementary market for Israe 
goods and services on the one hand, and a source of factors of productio 
especially unskilled labour, for the Israeli economy on the other’. ^' All the currei 
indicators demonstrate that this policy has been faithfully implemented. Where; 
in 1968,4.2 per cent of Palestinian workers from Gaza and the West Bank work. 
in Israel, the ratio climbed to 32.4 per cent in 1975, to 40 per cent in 1980, and 
expected to reach the 50 per cent level by the late 1980s.“ Moreover, the stagnai 
nature of the West Bank and Gaza economies makes it impossible to absorb tl 
new workers entering the labour force, thus making the occupied territories mo 
susceptible to higher unemployment rates and further economic integration wi‘ 
Israel. 

At the present time, according to Meron Benvenesti, a former deputy mayor i 
Jerusalem, close to 65 per cent of the West Bank, including its best fertile land, 
either controlled or destined to be ’Judaised’ through settlements and militai 
zones.” It is worth noting that the settlements themselves are located in dense!' 
populated Arab concentrations. The illegal annexation of East Jerusalem and tl 
slicing-up of Arab population concentrations by means of a grid of roads an 
'* Zureik,op. ci/., p 130. 

StamiicalAhslracl of Israel, op. ri/.. Table Xl/21. 

Cited in Abbas Alnasrawt, ‘Palestinian Manpower Needs and the Palestine Open University’, 

Palesime Open Universilv Feasibility Study, Paris; UNESCO, 1980, Annex 6, p 12. 

-'/Wd.,pl4. 

•' -VfH' York Times, 12 September 1982. 
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settlements (a process that is a perfect replica of an earlier process implemented in 
•, the dominantly Arab Galilee) is intended to stunt the likely emergence of a future 
Palestinian state and prevent a meaningful integration of Arab towns, with East 
Jerusalem as the main urban centre.^^ It is further pointed out that the Jewish 
presence in the West Bank has deprived the Arab population of control over its 
water resources. It is notsurprisingto find out that the size of cultivated land on the 
West Bank has declined by 100,000 acres since 1967, a significant loss when it is 
realised that the total land under cultivation in the West Bank is 500,000 acres.^’ 

Land confiscation, expulsion of Palestinians, and daily harassments, not to 
mention outright terrorism by the GushEmunim Zionist vigilante groups, who are 
armed and protected by Begin’s government, have been the essential mechanisms 
adopted by the Zionists in their colonisation plans for the West Bankand Gaza. A 
clear endorsement of the depopulation policy came from none other than the 
retiring Israeli Chief of Staff, General Rafael Eitan. As a result of the accelerated 
plans by the Begin government to colonise the West Bank, the Palestinians, in the 
' words of Eitan, would ‘run about like drugged cockroaches inside a bottle’. 

An International LabourOrganisation(ILO)Commissioninvestigatinglabour 
conditions on the West Bank noted that since 1975 there was a yearly net outflow of 
about 20,000 persons from the occupied territories;^' two-thirds of this loss 
originated in the West Bank. Prior to the period singled out by the ILO 
Commission, it is estimated that 9,000 persons annually left the West Bank 
between 1968 and 1975. What is significantabout the emigration, which is directed 
mainly to the Gulf countries, is that it isdepriving the West Bank of itsprofessional 
and educated strata. Such a trend is confirmed by Benvenesti in his demographic 
estimates for the West Bank.^‘ 

A 1979 UN report by the Inter-Agency Task Force carried out under the 
auspices of the United Nation Development Programme (UNDP) supported the 
above findings, and noted further developments on the economic and industrial 
fronts. The main finding of the report concerns the stagnant and dependent nature 
of West Bank economic and industrial developments vis-d-vis Israel.” Official 
Israeli statistics note that close to 90 per cent of West Bank imports come from 
Israel; the main ‘export’ of the West Bank to Israel has been unskilled labour, 
mainly labourers destined to work in the construction and service sectors oflsrael, 
doing Jobs that are shunned by Israelis. The Palestinians have been reduced to 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the Zionist state. By the middle of the 

See Khalil Nakhleh, The Two Galiltes, Belmont, Mass.: Association of Arab American University 
Graduates, 1982. 

■’ M. K. Budeiri, ‘Changes in the Economic Structure of the West Bank and Gaza Strip under Israeli 
Occupation,' Labour, Capital and Socirly, 15(1) 1982, pp 47-64. 

Cited in rimefNcw York), 25 April 198.1, p 15. 

Report of the Mission SentbytheDtrector-Generalofihe United ^ations toExamtne the Situation ofthe 
Workers in the Occupied Territories, Geneva; International labour Oflice. 1979. 

Benvenesti, op. fir., p 14. 

” United Nations Development Programme: Report of the Inter-Agency Task Force on Assistance to the 
Palestinian People, 1979. 
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1970s, 16 per cent of Israeli exports went to the occupied territories, compared to 
2.6percent in 1967. Accordingtoofficial Israeli statistics,thesurplusofimports to „ 
exports stands at 92 million Israeli pounds, whereas in 1971 the surplus stood at 
1.6ii million Israeli pounds. In 1977, theratioofexport toimport between the West 
Bank and Israel amounts to 3.7:1.0. And ‘flgures for the year 1978, show that 
Israeli exports to the West Bank and Gaza, including East Jerusalem, exceeded 2S 
per cent of all Israeli export market, ranking even before the United States'.^” 

The increasing economic and political domination of the West Bank has led to 
the following consequences. First, Palestinian farmers are abandoning in large 
numbers their agricultural land in pursuit of higher-paid jobs in the Israeli 
unskilled labour market. The repercussions of this phenomenon have been that 
between 1970 and 1978 there occurred an overall reduction of 6,000 jobs in the 
occupied areas while there has been a corresponding increase in the active 
population by 35,000. Taking into account those who are legally employed 
through Israeli Labour Exchanges and those who arc illegally employed, it is 
estimated there are more than 80,000 Palestinian workers from the occupied ‘ 
territories employed in Israel; twenty per cent of the workers are under the age of 
17, most of whom are school drop-outs. The impactof labour shortage in the West 
Bank has had a negative impact on the agricultural sector and housing market. 
Second, the growth of industrial activity in the West Bank has experienced a 
decline from 8 per cent to 5.4 per cent between 1968 and 1976, 

The same is true of tourism, which used to be a flourishing activity in the West 
Bank. Thcincrea.se in GNP,a much touted propaganda item by Israeli officials, is 
accounted for not in terms of real industrial growth but in terms of earnings 
brought into the West Bank by Palestinian emigres and workers in Israel. 
According to one observer, industrial activity in the West Bank and Gaza is best 
described as ‘primitive in character and there are no discernible beginnings of an 
industrialisation process’." More than 90 percent of industrial establishmentson 
the West Bank and Gaza consist of workshops employing less than ten persons. 
Once rccc.ssion hits the Israeli economy, its devastating effects are likely to be felt 
even more in the occupied territories where the workers (according to the ILO ' 
report) are nut insured against unemployment. Israeli economists admit that if the 
current economic recession is not tackled, it is expected that by the middle and late 
1980s there will be a decline in the numberofworkers from the occupied territories 
in Israel by as much as 50,000 workers. This trend is a pparent from a comparison of 
the 1979 and 1980 data which show a 15 percent drop in the numberof workers 
employed in Israel.’’ Third, Israeli penetration has alTected the cost of livingin the 
occupied territories in more perceptible ways. Whereas the average level of prices 
in Israel between 1970 and 1977 went up by 400 percent, it averaged 500 percent in 
the West Bank and 6(X) per cent in Gaza during the same period. This trend is 
significant if one notes the discrepancy in wages received by Arab and Jewish 

Biidciri.w/) III . p .SB. 

“ //i/c/., p 56. 

" //)/f/..p57. 
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workers. Palestinian workers from the territories who work in Israel receive 40 per 
icent of the average Israeli wage. Similarly, Palestinian workers on the West Bank 
and Gaza earn between 60-90 percent less than their Palestinian counterparts who 
work in Israel. Fourth, in the area of human rights the evidence from Amnesty 
International, the ILO and and other international organisations, is impeccable 
and convincing concerning the continuing violations of Palestinian human rights 
by the Zionist regime. 

Any attempts on the part of Palestinian workers to protect their rights and 
strengthen their union activity are met by ruthless opposition from the military 
government. Three factors help to account for the precarious position of 
Palestinian unions.^’First,40 per cent of Palestinian workers in the WestBankand 
Gaza work in Israel. As such the unionsdo not represent their interests and cannot 
attract them to Join. Second, in February 1980 the occupation authorities 
amended the Jordanian Labour Law by limiting the activity of the unions and 
restricting election to union otTiccs to Chose individuals who are approved by the 
"occupation authorities. Third, the decision has been taken to extend the Histadrut 
activity to the occupied territories and with it will come the complete 
neutralisation of Palestinian unions as possible vehicles tocounterfurther Zionist 
incursion into the economic life of the West Bank and Gaza. 

Data on the Palestinians living outside historical Palestine is still outdated and 
less reliable. In certain cases, such as in Lebanon, systematic data on the close to 
400,000 Palestinians is totally lacking. The available aggregate data yield two 
major observations. First, the occupational distribution of the Palestinians by 
status shows a clear ranking by country of origin. Saudi Arabia, followed by 
Kuwait, presents the largest concentration of Palestinians in professional and 
technicaljobs. Syria and Jordan rank next. Except forLebanon, where thcsamplc 
is based on camp residents, the Palestinians under Israeli control (particularly 
those living in Gazajshowthe lowest representation in the professional groups.’'' 
Second, the above differences notwithstanding, the fact remains that the bulk of 
the Palestinians, irrespective of where they live, arc concentrated in proletarian 
jobs of manual nature types. 

Refugee Camp Life* 

No comprehensive study of Palestinian camp life is available. What wc have is a 
series of case studiesofeamps in Lcbanon[prior to Israel’s 1982 invasion], Jordan, 
and, lately, Syria—although the information on Syria is only of a statistical nature. 
However, it is possible to offer a composite picture of the sociological 
characteristics of the camps. 

" Ibid., pp 58-fi.t. 

" See Janet Abu-I ughod,‘Demographic Characteristic!, (if the I'alcstinian Veopk',in falesiinc Open 
Univer.dly FeasibiltiyStudy, Part It. Annex I.I’arK; UNESCO, \9llil,pb],ahoPalestineSiaiiiiual 
Ah.iiraci, Damascus: Palestine National t'umt, 19*0. 

* I n addition to relying on pu bli!ihed!>l udies. uhscrvalions in this section arc based on data collected by 
the author during field work in the camps; see h /ureik, ‘The Learner’s Environment’ in The 
Palestine Open Univcrxily h'easihility Study, Pans; UNESCO, 19*2, 
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There is no doubt that Palestinian refugee camps have acted as the most visible 
symbol of Palestinian sufl'ering. It is the Palestinians of the camps, mostly of rural ‘ 
background, who continue to provide the Palestinian resistance with its fighting 
cadres. They are the ones, more than any other group, who have paid dearly with 
their lives for the Palestinian cause. 

Refugee camps have also managed to keep families together and sustain the 
.sense of solidarity which has played a major role in maintaining Palestinian 
identity.'^ 

Yet one must not romanticise what is essentially a harsh, uprooted style of life 
which the Palestinians have had little say in determining. It is a forced form of 
social organisation, t o be dismantled eventually through the return to Palestine. It 
is a form of social organisation that lacks genuine forms of belonging and active 
participation. Howcould it be otherwise whencamplifeisdictatedby alien, hostile 
forces? 

The stale of existence in camps has led to the emergence of certain socio- 
psychological characteristics which shape the personality of the inhabitants: 

1) A feeling of dependency in which despair regarding the likelihood of change is 
dominant. The dependency which the Palestinians have had m-a-vwthe UNRWA 
system has now been extended to cover other Arab States as well, whether for 
education, employment, or security. The resultant feeling is one of powcrlessness 
and alienation. The refugees, to use the phrase of the Palestinian writer, Fawaz 
Turki, have become ‘the disinherited’. 

2) Oppression it nd suppression excrci-sed by various host governments against the 
Palestinians have led to the denial of basic political rights, including the right to 
organi.se. to assemble, or to move across international boundaries. 

.1) Traditional forms of leadership have continued to exercise their utmost 
authority in the camps, making it difficult for the young to assert their deserved 
right to chart a path leading away from traditional value systems. 

There is no denying that the bleak psychological portrayal offered above has 
changed for the better with the ascendancy of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (PI.O) on the world stage. However, one should not minimise the 
extent of damage done by the camps to the Palestinian psyche. 

A survey''’of camps in Lebanon by the Lebanese government in the early 1970s 
revealed the following objective circumstances which, while slightly worse than 
other camps, are not dissimilar in basic features: 

a) There was extreme overcrowding; over 90 per cent of the homes contained two 
rooms or less with an average of eight persons in every home. 

b) Around 85 per cent of homes lacked bathrooms, and 60 per cent did not have 
running water. Only two-thirds of the homes had electricity. 

c) Physical handicaps afflicted 2.3 percent of the camp population (compared to 
1.4 per cent for the Lebanese). 

“ See Rosemary Sayigh. Pale.Mimans: horn Pea\amsloRevnluUonane.\, London: Zed Press, 1979. 
Barscni Sarhan, ‘I’alesiinian Refugee Camps. A SiKiologieal Siudy', I'alesiineAjfairs,iM\y 1974,pp 
47-71 (Arabic). 
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d) Illiteracy rates among camp women reached 69 per cent and among camp males, 
^49 per cent. 

e) There has been a significant regression in the educational experience of 
Palestinians in Lebanon in the last decade. While UNRWA schools stood out in 
the Arab World in the late 19S0s and early 1960s as having high standards, in the 
late 1960s and throughout the 1970s this picture changed for the worse. This was 
due to overcrowding of classrooms, automatic promotion across grades, and loss 
of control over the administration of education in general. 

f) The bulk of the labour force belonged to the proletariat and was characterised by 
seasonal forms of work. The professional work force comprised around 4 per cent 
of the population. 

g) Women in the camps lagged behind in entering the labour force. While men in 
the labour force comprised 34.5 per cent of the population, working women were 
only 3.2 per cent of the population. 

h) The social organisation of the camp reflected a closed system; a true sense of 
'private space did not exist, because the high density of the camp made autonomy 
and privacy difficult to attain. 

i) Generational conflict was evident between parents and offspring(mainly boys). 
J) Family loyalty still ranked first in the camps and it shaped all other forces of 
social solidarity. Politicisation of the young and economic independence was 
further aggravating generational conflict in what was essentially a traditional 
milieu. 

k) Methods of entertainment among the young revolved around physical play, and 
rarely included intellectual stimulation. This has important consequences for the 
development of cognitive faculties in the young. 

Turning to Syria, the situation is not as desparale. For example, the housing 
amenities at some of the campis adjacent to Damascus and other big cities in Syria 
are better than those noted for similar camps in Jordan, Lebanon, and the 
occupied territories. .A recent survey” of the Y armouk Camp (where around 50 per 
cent of the Palestinian refugees in Syria live) on the outskirts of Damascus showed 
' that running water, a sewage system, and electricity are available in more than 90 
per cent of the homes. The number of rooms per household does not show the same 
high density per household noted in the other camps: 13 per cent of the homes have 
one room, 36 per cent two rooms, 28 percent three rooms and 23 per cent have four 
rooms or more. An assessment of the educational levels of 7,160 males andfemales 
above 10 years of age from the camp indicated a much lower illiteracy rate 
compared to other camp Palestinians, particularly those in the Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

The contrast in the above table is striking if we assess the impact of education on 
women entering the labour force. The illiteracy rate among women in the labour 
force is one-half that shown by Palestinian women in thegeneral camp population, 

” Socio-Eamomic and Demographic Characteristics of the Arab Palestinians tn the Syrian Arab 
Republic: The Yarmouk Camp, Damascus; Palestine National Fund, 1979. 
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Table 4: Educational Level of Palestinians by Sex and Labour Force Participation 


(Yarmouk Camp, Syria, 1979) 

Level of Education 

Palestinians 

Over 

10 Years of Age 

Palestinians 
in the 

Labour Force 


Maks 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Illiterate 

12% 

31% 

16% 

16% 

Read and Write 

32 

28 

29 

9 

Primary 

31 

25 

31 

19 

Preparatory 

13 

11 

10 

10 

Secondary (General) 

8 

3 

6 

15 

Secondary (Vocational) 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Intermediate Institutions 

2 

1 

3 

23 

University and Above 

2 

1 

4 

8 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Numbers 

3,626 

3,534 

1,995 

225 

and equal to that of the males in the general population. 


No doubt one of the basic requirements of a healthy social-psychological 
climate conducive to normal living is that adequate standards of public (and 
personal) health be met. The numerous surveys conducted by UNRW A, the World 
Health Organisation (WHO), and Palestinian institutions with regard to the state 
of health conditions in refugee camps testify to a discouraging picture. 

A mid-1970s sociological study’" of Palestinian camps in Jordan revealed the 
following characteristics: I) a physician working the camps examined, on the 
average, 65 ca.scs per day: a dentist treated close to 30 patients a day; 2) there wasa 
near absence of enforcement of any public health standards pertaining tc 
sanitation, sewage disposal, handling of food in public outlets, etc. 

More detailed health studies” of the camps by UNWRA and WHO show thf 
following: 

1) Anaemia was prevalent among 20 per cent of Palestinian children up to 3f 
months of age, while ‘one-half arc maintaining a precarious marginal level’. 

2) Further results prompted the UN WRAstudytoexpress concern and the needtc 
review the current application of preventive medicine. 

3) I in 5 of children under three years of age suffered from malnutrition which 
contributes to the phenomena known as ‘stunting’ and ‘wasting’. 

4) Deficiencies in vitamins and minerals ‘were found with varying frequency’. 

5) A summary list of communicable diseases prepared by UNWRA’s Directoro 
Health included the following: 

“ Hayal M Yaghi. ProMemi in the Relugee Camps m.Iordan as Seen by Refugee Students m Amman'. 
I '\'KU A t eacher Iraining College, Summary i>l MAThesi-s. Jordan University, Amman, 1975, p5C 
Health CAiWren,Report of'lheSecretary-Gcneral,Thirty-thirdSes5ion 

A/.1.VI8I, 17 October 1978, p4. 
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Table 5: Commiinicable Diseases in Reft 

HIM 

Diarrhoeal Diseases (children 0-3 yean 


5,585/100,000 

Conjunctivitis 



Infectious hepatitis 


47.5/100,000 

Trachoma 


29/100,000 

Tuberculosis 


11.2/100,000 

Poliomyelitis 


1.4/100,000 


A 1977 WHO committee looked into the health conditions of the occupied 
territories including the camps and concluded: 

While the incidence of communicable diseases has continued to fall, nutritional problems 
and gastroenteritis, mainly during the hot weather, continue to cause concern. 
Poliomyelitis, for which a massive campaign was recently started, is not entirely under 
control... the committee considers that one hospital clinic for the treatment of 
4 tuberculosis to cover all the occupied territories is clearly inadequate.'"' 

Hence, it is not surprising to find a high infant mortality rate in the camps. 
According to Israeli official data, the overall infant mortality among Palestinians 
(camp and non-camp) was 27.8 per thousand in 1973,whilefortheJewsit was 18.1 
per thousand. 

However, in a survey of 2,500 births'" carried out by the West Bank Medical 
Association, it was found that infant mortality among Palestinian babies could 
reach as high as 70 per thousand. The report noted a lack of progress in the 
development of health infrastructure, exemplified in a decrease in the number of 
hospitals ‘from 11 operating, and 3 on the verge of operation in 1967 to 8 operating 
plus a mental hospital and a tuberculosis hospital in 1976’. Similarly, there was a 
decrea.se in the number of hospital beds from 1,023 in 1968 to 943 in 1975. 

In keeping with the same picture depicted above, the WHO report^^ noted the 
following: 

1) Doctors and nurses were continually leaving the territories because of low wages 
< and general job insecurities, as well as the refusal of the occupation authorities to 

grant residence permits to family members of medical personnel so their families 
can live with them on the West Bank. 

2) A doctor in the public sector earned one-half of the salary of a doctor in Israel. 
Thus, doctors who remained on the West Bank are obliged to take on additional 
duties in theprivatesector, and this is bound to lower further the existingstandards 
of the health delivery system. 

3) There was an acute shortage of doctors in the rural areas of the occupied 
territories. 


Hepori of the Special Committee ofF.\peris to Study the Health Conditiom of the Inhabitants of the 
Occupied Territories, A.t I/.17, .1 May, 1978,p 7. 

*' Citedin United Nations Development FroprammetReporiofthelnier-Agency Task I'orceonAssistance 
to the Palestinian People, 1979, p .14. 

'■ Report oj the Special ( ommlllee..., up. cil., p 4. 
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4) The report < 

S^uSi" in <4 connnaion -Ihn commitM deplores the absence 
epidemmiogical and statistical Studies that could have enabled it to reach 
conclusion concerning the state of mental health in the occupied terntories. 
singled out the deteriorating mental health status of Palestinian prisoners i 
overcrowded Israeli jails. 

A full assessment of theconsequencesofthe Israeli destruction ofthecampsanc 
their complicity in the massacre of Palestinian refugees in the aftermath of the 
invasion of Lebanon has yet to be fully absorbed.*^ It is our belief, however, that 
the above observations apply as well toother refugee camps, including those in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 


Conclusion 

As we approach the middle of the 1980s, the prospects for the Palestinians look 
bleak. Politically, economically, and militarily the Palestinians feel besieged. This 
is due in large measure to a perennial inability on the part of the Palestinian and 
Arab sides to confront in a unified manner Israeli policies which are clearly aimec 
at liquidating a Palestinian national identity and reconstructing the geopolitical 
contours of the Middle East so as to ensure Zionist hegemony. 

Should things remain as they are, the outcome of the status quo will ultimately 
lead to continued subjugation of the Palestinian people. In the conclusion to my 
1978 study of the Palestinians under Israeli control I made the following 
observation, which must sound more true now than it did five years ago: 

There is no doubt that if tliestatus quo remains, the Arabs will continue to be dispossessed ot 
their land, even though Zionist policies of di.spos.scssion may contribute to further 
politicisation of the Arabs. Asa matter of fact, unless international pressure is brought to 
bear, the Jewish Agency and the Jewish National Fund will continue to work for the 
‘ingathering of the exiles' .at the expense of the Palestinians in Israel.** 

It is becoming increasingly obvious in the aftermath of the Israeli onslaught on 
the Palestinians in Lebanon that the so-called international pressure alone, in the 
absence of a coordinated Palestinian-Arab plan for the geopolitics of the region, 
will not yield tangible rcsuls to redress Palestinian grievances. Neither through 
their sheer numbers nor their petrodollars, for long a much-touted weapon which 
has lacked an effective utilisation, are the Arabs likely to overcome their schismr 
and deep ideological factionalism. As long as the elites within the Arab-state 
systems continue to be guided foremost by the notion of self-preservation, while 
missing the significance of US-Zionist designs for the region, they will one day 
discover to their peril that their very survival is at stake. 


I nr a journalistic account of the impact of the Israeli invasion see Thomas L. Friedman, .Vm’ York 
Times, 2fi September 19X2. 

Zureik, up. ri/., p20l. 
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■ Tanzania and the World Bank 


Introduction 

The relationship between ‘socialist’ Tanzania and the ‘capitalist’ World Bank 
seems at first glance to be a rather puzzling alliance. This paper* will attempt to 
sketch the history of that relationship and to analyse the motivations of the two 
partners in order to give some perspective to the negotiations which are currently 
being conducted between them. 

The History of Tanzania’s Relationship with the World Bank 
' The involvement of the World Bank with Tanzania’s development predates 
Tanzania’s independence in 1961. In the middle of 1959, at the invitation of the 
governments of Tanganyika and of the United Kingdom (as ‘the administering 
authority under the United Nations Trusteeship’) the World Bank sent an 
economic survey mission‘toassess the resourcesavailableforfuturedevelopment, 
to consider how these might best contribute to a balanced programme of social and 
economic development, to make recommendations for practical measures to 
further such development, and to indicate the financial implications of such 
recommendations’. The report was published in 1961.' 

The key agricultural recommendations of this report fell into two categories 
(which were widely applied in African agriculture at the time by colonial 
authorities), the‘improvement’approachand the‘transformation’approach. The 
ends of both approaches were the same, described in the report as ‘considerably 
greater production coupled with preservation of the fertility of the soil,’’ and 
particularly by improving yields per acre by intensive methods rather than the then 
’ prevalent system of peasant farming in Tanganyika of expanding acreage to 
increase the total harvest. The key to the ‘improvement’ approach was to be 
effective extension work, but the mission considered that if progress depended on 
this method alone it would come too slowly. Therefore, side by side with the 
continuation of existing programmes, the mission recommended the adoption on 
an increasing scale of ‘transformation’ programmes designed to secure ‘quicker 
and higher returns on investment and effort by using selected, sparsely settled 

' International Bank Tor Reconstruction and Development, The Eamomic Development of 
/■fl/t/tfitj'tA'fl. Johns Hopkins University Press lor the IBRD, 1961. 

' Ibid., pm. 

* 1 am Indebted to the Christian Michelsen Institute. Bergen, I'or their rinancial support in my research 
and toKjell Havenvik t'orvaluablcadviceand inrormalionduringlhc preparationorthis article. The 
views expressed here are entirely my own, including any errors and omissions. 


TWO.Va)October I98.Vpp 791/SI.1 
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areas for planned settlement schemes and cattle ranches. The reasoning was that: 
When people move to newareas, theyarelikelytobe morepreparedand receptive of change 
than when they remain in their familiar surroundings. And when people are under pressure 
to move or see the advantage of doing so, they can be required to abide by rulesand toadopt 
new practices as a condition of receiving new land.^ 

According to the report, supervised settlement schemes involve: 

i) Laying out holdings of economic size; 

ii) Working out the farming system to be adopted, and laying down the 
necessary rules of soil conservation and good husbandry; 

iii) Helping and inducing the settlers to farm efTiciently and to follow the 
rules.' 

The suggested ‘transformation approach’ was accepted uncritically'' by the newly- 
independent government in its First Five Year Plan which proposed more than 
sixty pilot settlement schemes to be established by 1970, and an eventual 200 
envisaged by 1980. Some thirty schemes were actually begun in the first two years 
after independence, but the policy was officially abandoned in April 1966 with a 
financial loss of about 20 million shillings. Thesettlements had been provided with 
much costly agricultural machinery, which was debited to the villages. Food 
rations were provided by the government until the settlers were able to produce 
their own food. The workers felt deprived of the autonomy that peasants enjoyed 
outside the settlement, and there were tensions between the government staff 
supervising the settlements and the farmers.’ Andrew Coulson concluded that by 
the time the experiment ended in 1966. 

Very little surplus had been marketed, and the settlers had simply exploited thecredit made 
available by the government. Since the schemes were to be ‘modern’, everything was of the 
best: houses were built fur (he settlers, tractors were provided, and so were large quantities 
of food. There was no need for them to produce, or even to work.* 

A period ensued of less close cooperation between the World Bank and 
Tanzania. Thefailure of the .settlement policy, the refusal of the Bank tofinance the 
Tanzania-Zambia Railway, and the adoption of a ‘socialist’ approach to 
development in the Arusha Declaration of 1967 did not lead toa break in relations 
but a certain distance and mutual distrust is to be inferred from the record. There 
was a small agricultural credit loan in 1966, and somewhat larger sums were made 

' IhiJ .fl. 

1 . 11 , 

• Ihiii.p 1.12. 

'' Rut I have been intormccl (hal runzaniawanlcdsctilcmcnts with low cupiiukdsts per household, 
purticiputory structures, uml high self reliance It got a standard 'plantation disguised as small¬ 
holder scheme' package, with high capita! costs per household, outside professional managers, and 
high dependence on managers andoHlctals. Novillageself government/management was built up 
and communal inlrusiructure work was very low. (Personal communication from R H Green, lb 
Occember 19K2) 

' AndrewC'oul.son, Tanzania:APoIuu'aIKom<fmyS^x\oTd:i'\9tTendon\'ie'is, ]9g2,ppl4Kand J59-60; 
Cioran Hydcn, BtvondUjamaa in Tanzania, London; Heinemann, 1980, pp 72-3. 

* Coulson, w/7. 159. 
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available for the production and processing of various export crops (tea, tobacco, 
4, cotton, cashew nuts, and livestock). 

Following thd Arusha Declaration came a wave of nationalisations—of banks, 
the largest multinational corporations, eight import-export houses, and the most 
profitable sisal plantations.’ In September 1967, the President presented a paper 
on ‘Socialism and Rural Development’ which officially called fortheorganisation 
of Ujamaa Vijijini or UJamaa villages. In these, land would be held in common, 
labour would be pooled, and the fruits of collective production efforts would be 
distributed according to socialist principles."’ Participation by peasants was to be 
voluntary, but preference was to be shown by government in allocatinginvestment 
funds to Ujamaa villages, a policy which attracted many peasants, who were not 
interested in communal production, to organise villages in orderto get the 

promised water supply, school or dispensary." 

There is general agreement that the World Bank was never enthusiastic about 
the idea of communal production, and von Freyhold argues that in the projects it 
appraised at this time it simply defined the Ujamaa policy to suit its own 
preferences as a means of consolidating holdings, and that in one report it 
complained that its tobacco project had been handicapped by the ‘premature’ 
introduction of communal farming." It could however be said as well that'the 
Tanzanian government's commitment to the ideal was never very strong. 
According to von Freyhold the policy lasted only five years, and genuine 
implementation of it was the exception rather than the rule. Other observers would 
probably not even grant that much, dating the effective repudiation of the policy 
from 1969 when the government forcibly disbanded the Ruvuma Development 
Association, whose villages were carrying out the President's suggestions more 
thoroughly than any other villages in the country." 

The Convergence of World Bank and Tanzanian Policy 

Three important developments in ihefirst half of the 1970s paved the way fora new 
and closer alliance of the World Bankand the Tanzanian government. One was the 
' change already mentioned in the government policy on communal production of 
Ujamaa villages. Related to this was abandonment of the principle that 
villagisation must be voluntary and the use of forced relocations in various 
‘operations’ between 1969 and 1973, culminating in late 1973 with the party 
decision, underlined by the President, that the whole population should live in 
villages by 1976. There was nothing voluntary about the relocation which ensued, 
which in some areas was enforced by burning down the houses left behind so t hat 
the farmers would be unable to return to them. Some 13 million people were moved 
Andrew Cuulson. 'Agricultural Policies in Mainland Tanzania', in Judith Heycr. Pepe Kohcrls and 
Gavin Williams (eds.), Rural Development in Tropieal Africa, I.nndnn: Macmillan, 1981, p 7.1. 
Michaela von Freyhold, Ujamaa Villages in Tanzania: anahth of a social espenmem. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, I9'79, p xii. 

" von Freyhold, op. nr.,47-8;C'oulson, 'Agricultural Policies..p 75. 
von Freyhold, op. cil., 111-12. 

" Coulson, 'Agricultural Policies.. .'pp 75-6: Coulson, Tanzania: A Political Economy.pp 26,1-71. 
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into villages in the course of three years. 

There is little evidence that the World Bank was behind the villagisation policy, 
but it is certainly true that it made no objection that I can discover. It is also true 
that villagisation cleared the way for the World Bank's preferred form of 
agricultural development, an intensive strategy dependent on the investment of 
purchased production inputs in order to produce higher yields per unit of land. As 
a World Bank report of 1977 put it, ‘the choice between intensive, non-shifting 
agriculture and extensive, shifting modes of farming has been tilted decisively in 
favour of the former by villagisation’.'* 

The introduction of compulsory villagisation was accompanied by the de- 
emphasis of communal production—the villages were renamed ‘development’ 
villages rather than Ujamaa villages to make this clear. Instead, ‘block farming’ 
was decreed in which each farmer would cultivate his/her own plot within an 
overall block of land which would be devoted to monoculture ofa cash crop and 
which would be subject to close control by the state bureaucracy. There are many 
similarities to the settlement schemes of the 1960s, although as it was such a 
massive movement there could obviously not be such a heavy capitalisation of 
each village. Compulsory villagisation was accompanied by a reintroduction of 
rules which set down minimum acreage requirements fordesignatedcash crops for 
each area and rules for proper cultivation of these crops, with violations 
punishable by fines and imprisonment. In summary, villagisation set the stage for 
the type of cultivation advocated by the World Bunk and instituted in its regional 
integrated development programmes and its programmes for specific cash and 
export crops," 

I he second major change was that of the redirection of World Bank policy 
under McNamara to an emphasis on poverty-oriented lending, the majorform of 
which was to be lending to increase the productivity of small farmers. This policy 
aimed at and in large part succeeded in providing the institution, which had been 
criticised for its pro-capitalist orientation and its assistance to wealthy farmers 
and industrialists, with a far more liberal image. This new direction was 
supported by several 'policy papers’ defending the economic rationale for 
investing in inputs to be used on the land of the beneficiary ‘small farmers’. 

The third event was the crisis in Tanzania’s balance of payments and food 
production which hit the country in 1974. Grain production in the country fell by 
about 30 per cent due to poor rainfall, inadequate prices (on World Bank 
advice! j" and the disruptions caused by the abrupt movement into villages, at the 
■same time that prices for petroleum and food imports increased radically, 
resulting in a 55 per cent rise in the import bill. This first major balance of 

InlernaliiMial liiiiik lor Ki-con.slruction and Dcvciopincnl, Report No, 1567-TA, ‘Economic 
Memorandum oil I’an/aria', 12 April 1977.p,t7. 

“ Philip Raikes, ‘Agrarian Crisis and Economic I.iberalisalion in Tanzania: a cammenV, Journal of 
Modern African SluJif \ 17(2) 1979, pp .t|((-ll. 

Caroline .Mlison and Reginald Herbold Green, 'Stagnation and t)ecay in Sub-Saharan Africa: 
dialogues, diulectics and doubts', in a forthcoming special issue of W.V Au//crm on the World Bank 
report. Ai ccipraled Dcvelopmeni in Suit-Saharan Africa, Note 4 
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payments crisis since independence forced Tanzania to go to the World Bank and 
its ‘twin’ institution, the International Monetary Fund, for relief. 

The combined impact of these three features—Tanzania’s change in rural 
policy from lip service to communal agriculture to forced villagisation and 
supervised but private ‘block farming’, the World Bank’s search for a new and 
more liberal image, and the balance-of-payments crisis made it possible and, for 
the Tanzanian government, even necessary to cooperate in a greatly expanded 
programme of lending. 

Tanzania’s IMF drawings in this period were all in low-conditionality 
categories. They included drawings in the automatic gold tranche, and in the first 
credit tranche, plus the use of two special facilities, the oil facility and the 
compensatory financing for export fluctuations. A stand-by aggreement for the 
higher conditionality second credit tranche was signed but was not used because 
Tanzania exceeded the limit of government borrowing.'’ Further negotiations 
failed and eventually became irrelevant as Tanzania’s reserves recovered from 
the crisis.'* During this period the World Bank also negotiated a programme 
loan of $30 million from the IBRD.” 

According to Tanzanian government officials whom 1 interviewed, the IMF 
and World Bank were still critical of many aspects of Tanzanian policy such as its 
basic industries strategy, universal primary education, and government subsidisation 
of infrastructural services such as rural water supply and health dispensaries. In 
the opinion of my informants, however, these reservations were countered by 
pre.ssurc from the Scandinavian countries and The Netherlands who were 
opposed to the World Bank imposing onerous conditions for its loans. 
Unquestionably, Tanzania was also aided by the need of the World Bank for a 
client on the Left, relatively speaking, after it had been subjected to heavy 
criticism for its failure to support the Allcnde government in Chile and its 
subsequent loans to the government which had assassinated him. In this 
perspective, Tanzania must have seemed like a much less dangerous client, 
providing the Bank with some badly needed ideological legitimacy on the Left 
with which it could counter criticisms of its generally conservative policies. 

As a result, the World Bank (according to my informants) gave in on on must 
points and Tanzania emerged from the negotiations with both the programme 
loan and most of its major policies intact. Where it found the demands 
inconsistent with its own priorities (as may have been the case with the IMF 
second credit tranche) it did without the money. ‘Their victory at the time’, I was 
told, ‘was that we admitted we needed them for balancc-of-payments support— 
this had previously been anathema to us’. The de-emphasis of communal 

" Charles Nyirabu. ‘The IMF, ihe World Bank and the Third World', in Kwan S Kim, Robert B 
Mabele, and Michael J Schultnciss (eds). t’apers on ihe Polilkal Economy ofTanzama, Nairobi' 
Heinemann, 1979, p 178. 

Reginald Ilerbold Green. ‘Political Economic Adjustment and IMF Conditionality: the case ol 
Tanzania 1974-1981', Paper prepared for Conference on IMF Conditionality, Institute for 
International F.conomics, Airlie House. Virginia, 24-26 March 1982, p 9. 

Nyirabu, up. rir.,p 180. 
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production seems to have been an internal decision of the government, 
prefigured as early as 1969, although it is difficult to weigh the effect of the Bank’s 
opinion on the intramural decision. 

With the three major changes just discussed, Tanzania could be regarded as a 
nearly perfect laboratory for the World Bank’s new policy toward small farmers. 
If one takes a benign view of both the World Bank and the Tanzanian state, one 
would say that both have a common interest in enhancing the livelihood of small 
farmers by increasing their productivity. Unlike many if not most of the Bank’s 
clients, I'anzania has no landlord problem. It is a country par excellence of small 
peasant producers who still produce most of their own food needs, and its 
government professed a strong commitment to the welfare of these peasants.^® 
However, if one takes a darker view of both the World Bank and the government 
of Tanzania, it'could be said that both had a common interest in drawing—or 
forcing—subsistence producers into a greater production for and dependence on 
the market. Several students of Tanzanian agriculture have suggested that the 
aims of all three phases of the villagisation strategy (the settlement schemes of the 
1960s, the Ujamaa villages, and the post-1974 ‘development’ villages with block 
farms) were designed to increase government control over peasant farmers and to 
facilitate extraction of the surplus.^' 1 have made the same argument about the 
World Bank’s small farmer programme. 

Compare, for example, this quotation from Issa Shivji’s Class Struggles in 
Tanzania: 

... the objective effect of the Ujamaa policy, like its predecessor the villagisation 
programme is to integrate the non-monetarised (or the so-called ‘subsistence sector’) 
within the cash economy, (liven the overall neocolonial structures of the territorial 
economy this means integration within the world capitalist .system... |A]Imost all existing 
Ujamaa villages have been formed in ‘marginal subsistence areas’—as yet only 
inudeuuately involved in the cash economy. 

with my own judgment on the World Bank in 1979: 

World Bank policy statements make it clear that the real aim of its smallholder 
programmes is the destruction of what is left of subsistence production and the integration 
of all agricultural lands into the commercial sector through the production of a 
‘marketable surplus’ of cash crops, for the domestic market or for export. [Unlike the 
politically explosive issue of aiding poor tenantsexploited by well-connected landlords] the 
attack on subsistence farming will receive the whole-hearted support of the borrowing 
government, which shares the Bank’s hope that these citizens—until now relatively 
unprixluclive from the point of view of the national economy—will contribute their 
surplus to exports, to urban markets, and to the government directly in taxes. There will 
be no objection from the elites, and overcoming the resistance of the target population 
becomes a fascinating sociological challenge.^' 


This IS the V lev expressed in, lorexample,' An Evaluation ul'the Kigoma Rural Development Project 
(IDA-508)' by Michael Loft, Ellen Hanak, and Ahmed Ndyeshobola, Economic Research Bureau, 
University of Dar es Salaam, l<)82. 

'' I'hesc arguments are summarised in t'oulson, 'Agricultural Policies..p 81. 

" Cheryl Payer. ‘The World Bank and Ihe Small Farmer’, luurnal of Peace Research 16(4) 1979, 
pp 297-8. 
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Whether one takes the benign or the cynical view of both parties, there is a nearly 
perfect fit of motives and objectives. The alliance between a ‘capitalist’ World 
Bank and a so-called ‘socialist* Tanzania ceases to surprise and begins to seem all 
but inevitable. 

From 1974 onward the World Bank became deeply involved in nearly every 
aspect of Tanzania’s agricultural system. In addition to the already existing 
programmes supporting various export crops, additional programmes were 
mounted for pyrethrum, coconuts, and sugar, for dairy production and fisheries. 
With the National Maize Programme and the National Agricultural Development 
Programme, the World Bank even became involved in the production of basic 
foodgrains, which had received a new policy emphasis after the food shortfall of 
1974. It has, however, been alleged that the Bank agreed to support this 
programme in order ‘not to expand maize production but to limit such 
expansion’. Fearing that the favourable prices and subsidised inputs offered to 
farmers for maize production might divert efforts from export crops, the World 
Bank proposed to encourage maize production in only 950 out of Tanzania’s 
8000 villages, arguing that this would make a general campaign for food 
production unnecessary.^^ 

The World Bank also promoted the concept of regional integrated development 
programmes (RIDEPS) which involved a combination of inputs and extension to 
increase crop production with an arsenal of supporting infrastructural and social 
service investments (marketing, education, water supply, road maintenance, etc.). 
Over the next few yean the Banks took charge of RIDEPs in no less than five of 
Tanzania’s 20 regions (Kigoma, Tabora, Mwanza, Shinyanga and Mara) and 
RIDEPs for the country’s remaining regions—parcelled out to a variety of other 
foreign aid agencies—were all supposed to be modelled on the first RIDEP, 
Kigoma. Other World Bank loans financed agricultural extension, administration, 
grain storage, etc. In short, it would be difficult indeed to overestimate the degree 
of involvement and respoasibility of the World Bank for Tanzania’s agricultural 
programmes over the past decade. 1 will return to this point when discussing the 
current crisis and World Bank suggestions for handling it. 

Tanzania managed to surmount its 1974-5 balance-of-payments crisis. Theshift 
in government priorities to emphasise food production was by and large 
successful—the programme to encourage production of drought-resistant staples 
was even too successful and the government accumulated large unsaleable stocks 
of sorghum, millet and cassava. Recovery was aided by external financial support 
(including the IMF and World Bank loans), which permitted continuance of the 
large structural’deficit on the balance of trade, the return of favourable weather, 
and a boom in export prices for coffee caused by a destructive frost in Brazil. 

Thanks to all these factors, and especially the last named, Tanzania’s foreign 
exchange reserves had reached a very comfortable level, equivalent to nearly five 
months imports, by the end of 1977. At this point we reach one of the most 


•' von l-rcyhold, up. in , pp 109-10. 
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interesting and least-known parts of this narrative. The IMF and the World Bank 
in routine annual consultations now advised Tanzania that this accumulation of 
reserves was too high, and even embarassing to the country's foreign aid donors. 
A poor country, it was argued, should not hoard its reserves but spend them in 
order to develop more rapidly. This opportunity should be taken to liberalise the 
government’s tight control of imports. 

The import control system in operation at that time was termed‘confinement’ 
because all had to be ordered through six parastatal organisations under the 
umbrella of the Board of Internal Trade. The Fund and Bank now pressed the 
Tanzanian government to ‘deconftne’ imports and to issue open licences instead. 
After some internal struggle the government did liberalise, allowing a number of 
importers to order goods outside the channels of the confinee importers. 
Although the liberalisation was supposed to allow easier importation of 
industrial inputs, in fact the government lost the power to budget foreign 
exchange for imports and a substantial proportion of the money was spent on 
non-essential consumer goods. Residents now recall that at that time all sorts of 
imported ‘goodies’ appeared in the shops—up to and including fine wines and 
champagne. The result was a rapid and drastic depletion of foreign reserves 
which produced a new foreign exchange crisis within half a year. Months before 
the outbreak of the war with Uganda (from which event most Tanzanians date 
the current economic difficulties) emergency meetings were held within the Bank 
of Tanzania to attempt to cope with this haemorrhage of reserves. The net 
foreign exchange position which had been 2,390 million shillings at the end of 
December 1977 declined to 1,518 million shillings in the next six months, and by 
the end of 1978 was only 224.,3 million shillings, or about equivalent to \0days 
worth of imports at that year’s average level. This was lower than the crisis level 
ot 197.‘i. 

I his episode must be seen in perspective. First, Tanzania was pressured but 
not forced to take this .step, for at the time there was no foreign exchange crisis. 
An IDA programme loan of $15 million was approved in early 1977 and 
circumstantial evidence suggests that this credit was linked to the proposed 
import liberalisation, which the World Bank estimated would widen Tanzania’s 
tiadc gap by $100 million in 1977.-^There was a disagreement within government 
circles abimt the desirability of liberalisation in which the IMF/World Bank 
threw their weight on the side of the ministries which were in favour of importing 
more. Secondly, the episode was certainly a precipitating cause of the current 
crisis but we cannot say that without it there would have been no crisis. The 
perennial poor performance of Tanzanian exports, the heavy degree of aid- 
financed trade deficits, the terms of trade decline, the Uganda war, and the 
expenses necessitated by the break-up of the East Africa Community would 
together have ensured that sooner or later the crisis would emerge. Thirdly, it is 
even plausible to argue that some liberalisation was needed in order to seeure 

World Hank, Report No. 1567-1 A. 'Economic Memorandum on Tanzania’, 12 April 1977. 
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needed industrial parts and supplies to restore industrial and export perfor- 
^ mance, which is the justification given by the Fund and the Bank. 

It is, nevertheless, true that it would have been possible to increase import 
allocations for essential imports without dismantling the confinement system, 
which could have prevented the wastage of money on inessential consumer goods 
and made it easier to turn off the tap when the situation worsened. Apparently 
the Fund and Bank did not want Tanzania to make a change that could so easily 
be reversed. It is also true that this ‘advice* has left a residue of bitterness among 
Tanzanian officials and even a conviction that the Fund and Bank were virtually 
creating a crisis which would give them power over the Tanzanian government. 
The current foreign exchange crisis, which was precipitated by this episode, has 
now lasted more than four years. During this period there have been chronic and 
intermittent negotiations with both the IMF and the World Bank for programme 
loan support which have not yet resulted in any lasting agreement. It also seems 
increasingly likely that in future several bilateral donors will make any 
^ programme aid they may agree to extend conditional on Tanzania coming to 
agreement with the Fund and the Bank on a stabilisation/structural adjustment 
programme; this is clearly the hope and intent of the World Bank. 

After the disastrous experience of the 1978 import liberalisation and the 
further strains imposed by the Uganda War, the Tanzanian government agreed 
to an interim programme with the IMF in early 1979. Like the earlier drawings 
from the Fund, these were in low conditionality categories (first credit tranche, 
compensatory finance facility, trust fund resources). Negotiations for a major 
programme broke down in November 1979 over Tanzania’s objections to IMF 
demands for a substantial devaluation, wage freeze, abolition of price controls, 
higher interest rates, a reduction of real government expenditures (which would 
hit basic services including health, primary education, and provision of water 
supply), and (again) the liberalisation of import controls.^ The Finance Minister 
was forced to resign and President Nyerere delivered an angry attack on the IMF 
in his New Year’s Address (1980). He said, among other things: 

' Tanzania is not prepared to devalue its currency just because this is a traditional free 
market solution to everything and regardless of the merits of our position. It is not 
prepared to surrender its right to restrict imports by measures designed to ensure that we 
import quinine rather than cosmetics, or buses rather than cars for the elite. 

My Government is not prepared to give up our national endeavour to provide primary 
education for every child, basic medicines and some clean water for all our people. Cuts 
may have to be made in our national expenditure but WE will decide whether they fall on 
public services or private expenditure. Nor are we prepared to deal with inflation and 
shortages by relying only on monetary policy regardless of its relative effect on the poorest 
and less poor. Our price control machinery may not be the most effective in the world but 
we will not abandon price control; we will only strive to make it more elTicient. And above 
all, we shall continue with our endeavours to build a socialist society. 

Yet negotiations with the IMF were quickly resumed. Tanzania negotiated and 
Green. 'Political Economic Adjustment..p 10. 
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signed a three-year Extended Fund Facility in August 1980, close on the heels of 
an international conference hosted by Tanzania in Arusha which harshly 
criticised IMF programmes in other countries, particularly Jamaica. Perhaps as 
a result of Tanzanian criticism of the previous failed negotiations, the conditions 
for this programme were significantly milder. They included;^* 

i) a joint Tanzania/IMF exchange rate study leading to agreed action by 
mid-1981 (which the IMF clearly hoped would mean a devaluation); 

ii) conclusion of a Bank of Tanzania interest rate review (which the Fund 
hoped would lead to increased deposit and lending rates); 

iii) target ceilings on government borrowing and on expansion of domestic 
credit expansion through the banking system; and 

iv) a reduction in external commercial arrears. 

This programme was suspended in November of the same year. Tanzania failed 
to meet the targets on government borrowing and domestic credit formation and 
that on external arrears. This type of failure followed by suspension of the 
lending programme has been more the rule than the exception during the short 
history of the IMI ' three-year facilities, and in many cases the country concerned 
has been forced into a second, harsher agreement with the IMF as a result of 
borrowings contracted in the expectation that the first programme would 
succeed. The joint exchange rate study also became a debacle. The views of the 
IMF and of Tanzania on devaluation proved to be irreconcilable and in the end 
each side produced its own exchange rate study, the Tanzanian study concluding 
that devaluation and interest rate adjustment were irrelevant to the current 
account balance as import reduction was undesirable and imports should remain 
controlled in any case.’' 

A World Bank structural adjustment loan which had been assumed as a 
condition of the agreement with the IMF did not materialise, but in early 1981 the 
Bank made a small programme loan for export rehabilitation which pointedly 
excluded industry and limited its scope to export rehabilitation. McNamara 
reportedly told the Tanzanian authorities at this time that the country ‘did not 
know it was sitting on a volcano'; that it was not aware of the gravity of the crisis. 

The Tanzanian government then produced a National Economic Survival 
Programme (NESP) which set targets for increasing the production of exports 
and economising on import needs. This plan was not enough for the World Bank 
however, and McNamara proposed the appointment of a Technical Advisory 
Ciroup (TAG). Funding for the group was provided by an IDA credit. Terms of 
reference for the group’s attention included, according to one journal’s report; 
More restraint and sclectivencss in the public invc.stment programme, more emphasis on 
the operations and maintenance need.s of the economy, improved foreign exchange 
budgeting, a re-examination of the roles (particularly purchasing mandates) of the state- 
owned crop authorities, improvements in parastatal accounts, the introduction of a 


//)«/, p 1). 
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payments-by-results scheme in industry, and a review of subsidy and cost recovery 
arrangements in the public sector.^' 

TAG was to be composed of three ‘wise men’ to be selected jointly by Tanzania 
and the Bank. The group was intended toact asa sort of arbitration board, coming 
up with a programme that would be mutually acceptable to the World Bank and 
the Tanzanian government. SomeontheTanzanian side now see thisarrangement 
as a sort of trap, since the experts chosen were labelled as ‘friends of Tanzania' 
which tended to force the Tanziinians into making a compromise with the Bank 
based on the group's recommendations. 

1 do not believe that view was correct, as TAG was clearly more sympathetic to 
the views of the Tanzanian government than to those of the IMF and World 
Bank.^’’ The report tends to accept Tan7.ania's view that external forcesare more to 
blame for the crisis than deficiencies of internal organisation (although they do not 
mention the import liberalisation episode), and the recommendations made for 
internal reorganisation are more in line with the Tanzanian government's 
professed goals of socialist planning than the IMF/World Bank preference for 
market forces. For example, the Fund/Bank demands for a large devaluation and 
for a rise in interest rates arc firmly rejected. Two scenarios are proposed: the first 
assumes receipt of balance-of-payments support from the Fund and Bankof$2IO 
million per year and a 23 per cent devaluation (ie much less than that currently 
demanded by the Bank and Fund). It also includes a reduction of capital project 
spending in the development budget of 1 billion shillings in local costs and $100 
million in project aid. One point on which there seems to be general agreement is 
that Tanzania’s rather uncritical acccptanceof projects financed by foreign aid has 
saddled the country with heavy unplanned recurrent costs in both local currency 
and foreign exchange required to keep these factories or services operating. I think 
it is revealing that the TAG report assumes the necessity of cutting back this type of 
aid in any austerity programme.’" 

The second scenarioproposed by TAG assumes no devaluation and nobalance- 
of-payments assistance from the IMFand World Bank, and a net reduction of aid 
flows (after $80 million is transferred from project aid to import support) of $120 
million. The second scenario proposes a halving of the development budget and a 
cut of 1 billion shillings from the recurrent budget, chiefly in administrative and 
defence costs. Significantly, both scenarios include measures to defend living 
standards of lower paid wage-earners and to safeguard the provision of health, 
education, and water services (which the Fund and Bank have earmarked for 
heavy cuts). The class implications of the TAG programme are thus radically 
different from those implied by the Fund/World Bank proposals. Accordingly, 
the Fund and Bank have effectively distanced themselves from the group’s 

you/A(l.undun) June 19S2, p37, 

I'anrania Advi!>ury Group, ‘An Interim Report on a Structural Adjustment Programme for 

Tanzania', March 1982, (Unpublished) 

On the recurrent cost implications of some foreign aid projects see Idrian N Resnick, The l.vng 

Transiiion: building ioi ialism in Tanzania, New York; Monthly Review Press, 1981, p 230. 
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proposals, and are currently pushing their own demands without reference to the 
position taken by TAG.'' 

Analysis of the Present Situation 

One can make a few judgments about the stand of the Tanzanian governmentand 
the IMF and World Bank as they continue negotiations aimed at agreement on 
reforms which would qualify 1'anzania for substantial balance of payments loans 
coordinated by the two institutions. Tanzanians still tend tofeel that theircountry 
is primarily the victim of international market reversals andofone-timecriseslike 
the Uganda war and the break-up of the East African Community in 1977. 
President Nycrcre’s address to the national party eonference on 20 Oetober 1982 
cites the inflation in oil and other import costs, and the fall in the world market 
prices of some of the country’s major exports (coffee, tea, tobacco): 

Put these two sets of figures together—the price of the goods you have to buy goingup, and 
the price you get for the goods you sell going down—and weare faced with a problem, albeit 
not of ourown making. Tobuy a 7ton truck in I981 we had to produce andsellabroadabuut 
four times as much cotton, or three limes as much cashew, or three times as muchcoffee.or 
ten tunes as much tobacco, as we had to produce and sell in I976/77. 

We either have to produce and sell that amount, or we have to reduce the numberof trucks, 
the amount ol oil, the numberof spare parts,etc. etc. which wc buy. We have been made 
pooler by events completely beyond our control. It is as if we had been robbed! And the 
result ol any robbery is to make the victim of it poorer than he was before it took place. 

The break-up of the East African Community meant that Tanzania has had to 
build and pay for whole new structures of civil aviation, locomotive repair 
workshops, an earth satellite for a telecommunications system, and a central 
service for posts and telegraphs. The costsofthe Uganda warand the succession of 
bad harvest .seasons are also cited. 

The IMF and World Bank, on thcotherhand, tend toassign the major blamefor 
the economic crisis on Tanzanian government policies. The latest major salvo in 
the battle of reports is the World Bank’s Tanzania Agricultural Sector Report 
(called the Green Cover Report) issued in late September 1982. While admitting 
that external events over the past ten years may have cost the country $1.7 billion, 
equivalent to three years’ export earnings, the report points out that Tanzania 
received $2.7 billion in aid over the same period. Furthermore, ‘Tanzania could 
have earned an additional US $900millionbetween 1973and 1981 hadproduction 
of the six major export crops merely stagnated at peak levels since 1971/72’. (p 3). 
Instead, there were actually serious declines in the volume of export crops sold. 
The Green Cover Report puts major blame for this on the level of prices paid to 
farmers by the parastatal corporations which handle the major agricultural 
products, which, it argues, have declined in real terms relative to food crops, to 
production inputs, and to consumer goods purchased by farmers. 

" fhe liin/uniun govcrnmcnl issued lisSiruclural Adjiistmcnl Progrumme, a wulered-duwn vcrsiun 
ol the TAti report adopted in hopesofqualifyingtor a World Bank SAI., in June 19X2. 

Julius K Nyerere, ‘five Years of CCM Government', 20 Oetober I9K2, p 11. 
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There is one very curious aspect of the World Bank’s criticisms of Tanzanian 
^agricultural policy which cannot be emphasised too strongly. This is that 
Tanzanian agricultural strategies over the past decade, and many of the particular 
policies and projects singled out for criticism in the report, were not only financed 
by the World Bank but, according to insiders’ accounts, in many cases wereshapred 
by World Bank advice and conditionality. Many examples of this can be given. 

— An analysis is made of net foreign exchange earnings of major food and export 
crops. ‘Sisal and tea are at the bottom of the list, consuming almost SO percent 
of their export earnings in foreign exchange and are followed closely by 
tobacco'.’^ But the World Bank has made two loans to Tanzania for tea 
production and processing, and three for tobacco—a total of $56 million over 
the years (loans which themselves have probably contributed to the import 
intensity of these products) after advising Tanzania to select these two crops as 
‘growth poles’. 

— The report criticised Tanzania’s industrialisation programme as having been 
' competitive with, rather than complementary to, agriculture. ‘Rather than 

focusing industrial growth on the production of employment-oriented 
consumer goods and agro-processing, the government has emphasised heavy 
industrial projects such as pulp and paper, fertiliser and cement. This 
programme has been attempted at a pace far in excess of the economy’s ability 
to sustain it and consequently the industries which are needed for linkages with 
the agricultural sector have not been maintained’.’* Why then did this 
omniscient institution loan $60 million to the gigantic Muflndi Pulp and Paper 
Mill (now regarded as the worst ‘white elephant’ industrial project in 
Tanzania) in January 1979? 

— The Rural Integrated Development Programmes are harshly criticised: 

The regions invested in were not chosen on thebasisorvast untapped agricultural potential; 
rather they were chosen because the Government wanted investments in these regions for 
equity concerns. Nor were the crops focused on the ones with the greatest potential in the 
regions, ie, tobacco in Tabora [c/ criticism of tobacco's import intensity, above] or cotton 
, in Mwanza and Shinyanga. Relatively fewofthe project resources wereallocated todealing 
with problems of these crops. 

By 1974 evidence was already accumulating through the World Bank-initiated African 
Rural Development Study, designed to learn lessons for project formulation, that 
integrated projects in Africa would likely run into severe manpower and institutional 
constraints." 

But again one must ask, if the Bank wasaware oftheseproblems in 1974, why did 
it fund several Tanzania RIDEPS in the four following years? And since the first 
Tanzania RIDEP served as a model for all the others—even those funded by other 
” World Bank ReportNo.4032-Tanzania,'Tan7aniaAgriculluralScclorReport',27Scpiembet 1982. 
(Green Cover Report), para 2.55 and Table 2.5. 

Caroline Allison and Reginald Herbold Green, 'Stagnation and Decay in Sub-Saharan Africa: 
dialogues, dialectics and doubts' in a forthcoming special issue of IDS Bulletin on the World Bank 
report. Accelerated Development In Suh-Saharan Africa. Note 4. 

*' Green Cover Report, para. 7.12. 

’* Ibid., para. 2.26and ^27. 
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aid agencies—did the Bank not participate in the choice of regions, and in the 
choice of crops which those regions would be encouraged to grow? Was not the 
very concept of RIDEP the brainchild of the World Bank, and did the Bank not 
boast during the mid-1970s that it was uplifting the ‘poorest of the poor?* Although 
some critics have maintained all along that the Bank's actual lending practices 
have never accorded with its propaganda, the tune now is changing; 

1'hat market-oriented farmers are crucial to the survival of an integrated national economy 
is readily apparent, considering their importance in overall surplus generation, foreign 
exchange earnings, and contribution to the ofTicial tax base. That they need incentives to 
restore production is well-known and undisputed. But that providing them with incentives 
implies some difficult trade-offs at the expense of other groups, has not yet been fully 
recognised. Faced with limited resources, the Government will have to take some difTicult 
decisions to reduce income transfers to poorer, less productive rural areas, and to politically 
vocal urban wage-earners and consumers." 

According to a World Bank-financed evaluation of the pilot Kigoma RIDEP, 
carried out by the Economic Research Bureau of the University of Dar es Salaam 
and published as a ‘Restricted Paper’, the project was indeed a debdcle on many 
counts. For one thing, it caused hardship to participating families because it 
included a compulsory requirement to produce an export crop, cotton: 

.. .because better prices could be obtained for alternative crops cotton-growing was not a 
sound economte proposition for very many peasants in Kigoma... As a result, cotton 
production, which the authorities have deemed desirable for foreign exchange consideration, 
has only been su.stainable in the region through compulsion. For those more marginal 
households who have not had a surplus production capacity, compulsory cotton-growing 
had meant reducing their own subsistence production.’* 

The introduction of the cotton bye-laws in 1974-5, before the villages could have possibly 
iccovercd from resettlement, must have caused nutritional hardships even for the average 
households, much of whose labour would still be devoted to clearing and construction 
activities. The pre.ssure of cotton growing on subsistence levels would naturally have been 
most severe lor the households with the lowest worker/coiisumer ratios, ie, those whe 
otherwise might have opted out of market production altogether in order to meet own 
subsistence needs. 

1 he report blames theTanzanian government for using the project‘tofurther its 
overriding aim of increasing foreign exchange earnings... In the course of projeci 
preparation, the role designated for cotton doubled in size in response tc 
government wishes,’*” 

In addition, the authoritarian way in which input distribution was handled has 
probably damaged prospects for rational investment in the area for years to come 
...large quantities of project-financed fertilisers were dumped on the first lot ol 
unsuspecting project villages in 1975-6. According to the project design the villages shoulc 
have decided on the amount of inputs they would apply for. In fact, this never happened 
Rule of thumb calculations by the suppliers came to substitute fur the villages' owr 
" Ihiil. para. 7.10. 

l.oll, Hiinak. and Ndveshobola, op. at., p 59. 
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assessment of their demand. T o complicate matters, it was not effectively communicated to 
the villages that the inputs were on credit. Previously the Regional Development Fund and, 
seemingly, the Tanzania Cotton Authority, had supplied inputs on a promotional basis. It 
was natural for the farmers to expect similar terms from what appeared to be TCA and 
NMC. In theevent, many farmers collected fertilisers which were neveraccountedfor, while 
large quantities remained uncollected by, but still debited to, the respeaivc villages. For 
these reasons, satisfactory loan recovery became nearly impossible.^' 

The input credit programme had broadly speaking none of the intended impact of 
increasing crop yields, and has had a number of negative, unintended consequences... 
chemical fertilisers were generally adopted neither for cotton nor for maize—in the first 
case, because the crop itself was undesirable from a commercial point of view, and in the 
second case, because the use of fertilisers was unsuited to the set of husbandry practices 
which had evolved for that crop in the farming system of the area. 

The failure of this component lies not so much in the fact that fertilisers were not 
apropriate for the vast majority of Kigoma farmers at the time, however, but in the way the 
attempt to introduce fertilisers was handled. The chemicals were first dumped on villages 
which had not requested them, and subsequently debited to their accounts, in many cases 
with no clear prior warning that these were, in fact, loans and not gifts. After several years of 
very poor credit repayment, TRDB, as a financial institution, had little choice but to block 
any further credit to debtor villages. The unfortunate consequences of this unhappy 
sequence of events are numerous: 

(i) Those people who did want fertilisers were now prevented from getting them. 
Similarly, it was now out of the question for the project to meet the widespread 
demand for insecticides.. 

(ii) These villages were now banned from receiving other project credit, for things 
which they really wanted and which might have been much more significant in 
raising productivity; (i.e. maize mills). 

(iii) Many of these villages are in a long-term, or even permanent, debtor position, and 
this will continue to limit their potential to get other, non-project financed loans 
which TRDB may have to offer; 

(iv) The bitter associations which many farmers now have with fertiliser use may 
prevent them from experimenting with fertilisers at their own pace and according to 
their own needs, even if it may become economically appropriate for them to do 
so.^- 

The report condemns the poor implementation record of most of the project 
components. It may be instructive to quote here what was said about the water 
supply component of the project, since the supply of clean water to rural villages 
has been an important boast of both the Tanzanian government and of the World 
Bank: 

Water quality has remained the same in most places after the advent of the new schemes, 
since the sources have not changed and no treatment of the water has taken place. Infact, in 
some cases there has been a marked deterioration of water quality from the former 
situation, when people drew water at different, small local springs, to the present situation 
where the intake of the new schemes is in a more easily contaminated main river or stream. 
In a survey.. .noncofthe region'scompleted watersystems were found to have water which 
‘I /*/(/.,p60. 

•- Ibld.pp 107-<). 
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qualified as poiablefdrinkable) by WHOstandards.oreven by the temporary, less stringent 
standard of the Tanzanian government/^ 

It would probably be impossible to sort out the respective contributions of the 
Tanzanian government and the World Bank tothed^bde/eoftheKigoma RIDEP. 
The tone of the Green Cover Report sugge&ts that theBank is blaming Tanzania for 
pushing an unviable approach. One Tanzanian official expressed to me his opinion 
that theBank was never reallycommitted to the RIDEPS.ortotheNational Maize 
Programme. On the other hand, the Kigoma RIDEP fits exactly the model of 
World Bank smallholder projects which I described in 1979—with no knowledge 
of the Tanzanian case. Such features as the forced cultivation of export crops, the 
farmers’ lack of autonomy to decide what inputs to use, and the excessive debt 
burdens imposed on farmers for unwanted and unused inputs are typical of World 
Bank programmes throughout the Third World.‘* 

It seems, however, that the World Bank waseven more deeply implicated in and 
respon.sible for some ostensibly Tanzanian policies which it is now harshly 
criticising. In the late 1970s, the Marketing Development Bureau of Tanzania's 
Mini,stry of Agriculture was in charge of the management of agricultural 
parastatals, of food reserve policy, of coordinated crop targets and of coordinating 
agricultural grower prices. This organ was composed mainly of expatriates 
selected by the FAO, financed by the World Bank. Yet it is precisely the policies 
administered by this Marketing Development Board that have received the 
harshest criticism in the Bank’s Green Cover Report (and which have also drawn 
widespread criticisms inside Tanzania), eg, mismanagement of marketing 
parastatals, irrational cross-pricing policies leading to depressed production of 
some crops and overproduction of others).*’ The current debate on agricultural 
policy begins to seem Icssa contest between the World Bankand the government of 


" /W.pVI. 

“ I’aycr, ‘The World Bunk and the Small Karmers’, pp .103-4. for a Tanzanian example see Jannik 
Bocsen and A T Mohcle, The '.'lucceis .Story' of Peasant Tohacco Prottuetion m Tanzania, Uppsala: 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 1979, pp64-70. 

*' According to R H Green, thesa; were the elTecIs of four years of Marketing Development Board 
control ot these policy a.spcct!>: 

a) Intercrop price ratios were mad, had nearly destroyed two major crops (cashew, pyrethrum) and 
created iinusahic surpluses of five others (pigeon pea.s, cassava, millet, sorghum, some varieties of 
beans) a.s well us driving peasant rice nearly 100 per cent into parallel market because structure was 
unsound; 

b) Data in parastatals had werrsened, no serious supervision was attempted no urgent reform advice 
made. The sector moved from overall surplus in 1975 to snowballing losses in 1979; 

c) Storage losses for fond accumulated by the National Milling Corporation totalled about 6U0,0(XI 
tonnes over 1977-79; 

d) All attempts at articulated, district level targeting were dropped. 

Me adds, 'giving the MOB record, the Bank, (who hired it and defended it and to whom it reported 
and was responsible) IS in large part crilicisingitsown recordand ranzaniaforpersistinginaccepting 
Bank/MDB advice. No clue of that shared responsibility or of Bank/MDB error can be found, The 
Report IS, in practice, World Bank/MDB revenge on Tanzania for forcing them out between 1979- 
82. (In all fairness this is an extreme case, but it is also one where the cost to'lanzania of blindly 
lollowing Pied Pipers in the pay of, and with the apparent authority of, the Bunk has been colossal).’ 
(Personal communication. 16 December, 1982.) 
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'anzania, and more like an intramural struggle within the World Bank itself 
layed out over the comatose body of Tanzanian agriculture. Which World Bank 
re we to take seriously? The one which promotes and funds rural integrated 
evelopment programmes, or the one which condemns them as failures? The 
residential addresses which reaffirm theBank’scommitment toalleviating world 
overty, or the confidential report which asserts that poor regions and classes must 
e left behind and resources concentrated on the already well-off market-oriented 
srmers and estate-owners (the report even encourages all owing expatriate estate- 
wners incentives such as international air travel and foreign education for their 
hildren)? Many Tanzanians are well aware that the Bank is itself responsible for 
ome of the worst agricultural dib&cles in Tanzania (inconsistent advice on grain 
torage policies, the financing of ultra-modern and highly capitalised cashew 
rocessing facilities at a time when cashew marketing was rapidly declining, 
onstruction of a frozen meat factory in Shinyanga which subsequently had to be 
Btooled as a canning plant, the promotion of tobacco production without regard 
a the forest depletion occasioned by tobacco curing, were all cited in interviews), 
iven those members of the government who have no ideological quarrels with the 
Vorld Bank express anger that Tanzania has to pay the entire cost of these 
listaken policies while enduring the high-handed scolding handed out in Bank 
tports. 

There are four major issues in the current negotiations over a World Bank 
;ructural adjustment loan to Tanzania. The Bank is demanding: 

(i) Concentration of investment resources to agriculture, at the expense of 
industrial development and rural social services; 

(ii) Drastically increased producer prices, with larger increases (30-50 per cent) 
to export crops than to food crops; 

(iii) A large devaluation (around 65 per cent, or about 30 shillings to a US 
dollar); 

(iv) An enlarged role for the private sector. 

Tanzania agrees to accept these suggestions, the promise is held out that money 
ill be forthcoming, not only from the IMF and the World Bank ($210 million per 
^ar for three years) but that the Bank will exhort other aid donors to redirect part 
f their aid from project to programme, sector and subsectoral uses. Additionally, 
rge quantities of food aid (400,000 tons/year) will be necessary. 

I think no one would deny that agricultural production and marketing need 
jstained attention and reform in Tanzania, nor that in some respects the existing 
Dvernmental structures have performed very badly. There is much less 
/cement, however, on the specific recommendations. Certainly, for a longtime 
j come, agriculture must remain the heart of Tanzanian economic and social 
olicy. But does this necessarily imply the dismantling of current efforts at 
idustrial and social investment? There is general agreement that agricultural 
roducers need industrially-produced producer and consumer goods, most of 
hich could be produced in Tanzanian factories if these were retooled away from 
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their present heavy dependence on imported inputs and spare parts. 

The World Bank lays heavy emphasis on the need for higher producer prices as 
the major incentive to agricultural production. Yet there is reason to doubt that a 
major change in this direction would solve as many problems as it would create. 
Tanzania’s coffee exports, for example, are limited by quotas under the 
International Coffee Agreement,so that only 60 percent ofcurrentproductioncan 
be exported in any case. Further, the past six years have already seen substantial 
price increases for many crops—and this is the very period during which exports 
have been in their worst decline. (The Green Cover Report says that the value of 
exports rose by 120 percent in the Years 1971-6 but by only 8 percent from 1976to 
1981The World Ban k wants to reverse the shift of the 1970s from export crops 
to food crops, but this poses thedangerthat the food situation may rapidly worsen, 
and food production is currently the one relatively bright spot in a generally 
gloomy picture. The new policy would most probably depress food production 
and reinforce dependence on food imports, a point which isadmitted by the Bank’s 
emphasis on large quantities of food aid as necessary ingredients forthe success of 
the programme they are pushing. The picture is complicated by the fact that large 
quantities of food are now being bought and sold on the black market, outside 
olTicial marketing channels and at prices much higher than official procurement 
prices. No one knows just how important the black market is, but it is certainly 
substantial (guesses rangefrom20to60 per cent of the total),norcxactlyhowthese 
unofficial sales alTecI farmers’ incomes and consumers’ food budgets. Some 
observers believe that a larger problem than the level of producer prices is the 
inefficiency of the agricultural parastatals in delivering inputs in the right 
quantities and at the right time, timely collection of the harvest, and the failure to 
pay farmers promptly for the collected produce. 

One could also note the irony that while the World Bank is exhorting Tanzania 
tr) increase prices paid to farmers for export crops, price prospects for these crops 
on the world market are dim. Evidently the Bank believes that while farmers are 
expected to respond in an economically rational manner to price incentives, the 
state must he exhorted to produce and export higher quantities as prices fall. 
Fifteen years of heavy aid dependence and import surpluses have left the 
I'anzanian economy (or at least its rather thin ‘modern’ sector) so dependent on 
imports that a rational response to worsening terms of trade, which would imply a 
‘turning inward’ with production directed to internal consumption rather than 
export, is not considered a possible alternative. 

If the Tanzanian government raises prices paid by its parastatals to farmers for 
its export crops while the prices it receives on the world market are declining, this 
will put an intolerable burden on the parastatals, several of which are already 
heavily in deficit. For this reason, the Bank/IMF justify their demands for a large 
devaluation as essential to relieve the financial drain of the parastatals on the 
government budget, becau.se devaluation would dramatically increasetheshilling 

(/>mr ('(/vfr Reports para. Ml. 
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income of these parastatals for each unit of foreign currency earned. The Bank 
does not explain, however, why the massive across-the-board income transfer 
which would be the result of devaluation is preferable to direct subsidies which 
must be appropriated from the government budget and are thus, at least in theory, 
subject to public review and debate. One could even argue that devaluation will 
relieve pressure for efficiency reforms of the parastatals, which many believe to be 
the only really effective response to the problem. The report of the Tanzania 
Ad visoryGroupemphatically denies the need fora large devaluationorforacross- 
the-board increases in producer prices in agriculture. 

The demand for an enlarged role for the private sector is particularly 
controversial in Tanzania, although the extremely poor performance of a few 
parastatals which have messed up official procurement and marketing makes it 
superficially plausible. Indeed, it would probably be a good thing if some of the 
more rigid and irrational bureaucratic controls, such as those on inter-regional 
marketing, were done away with, and TAG has made several recommendations of 
that nature. The World Bank proposals, however, go far beyond theseand amount 
to the suggestion that the bourgeoisie, agricultural and trading, should be allowed 
and encouraged to enrich itself (to what extent this would merely ratify and 
legitimise processes which are now in evidence in black market trading is hard to 
determine). As examples of World Bank recommendations, we may take the 
following, relating to estate crop production, crop processing and marketing; 

— Arrange comparative studies of private and parastatal performance to 
establish measures of parastatal inefficiency and standards of performance; 

— Where private production exists, allow estates to negotiate their own 
international prices and sales; 

— Give major private sector companies already successfully operating in 
Tanzania agribusiness long-term management and training contracts to run 
public estates and to train Tanzanian staff; 

— Alternatively or concurrently, give management and training contracts to 
other qualified companies not yet operating in Tanzania. 

Similar ‘free market’ suggestionsare made with respect to transport policy, tractor 
hire, retail trade, input supply, and the hiring of agricultural labour. In recent 
negotiations, the Tanzania response to such demands was an angry ‘Other than a 
belief in the free market there is nothing to justify these proposals’. 

It may be remarked in passing that the specific demands on Tanzania reflect 
almost slavishly the list of recommendations for African countries in general 
which were presented in the 1981 World Bank report. Accelerated Development in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. This close correspondence may, of course, reflect the 
prominence given to Tanzania as a bad example in the more general report. There 
is not much that is new in this emphasis. Throughout its relationship with 
Tanzania, as with its other clients, the Bank hasconsistently harped upon the need 
for incentives to producers of export crops, the need for higher prices to producers 
and the virtues of privateenterprise. The present crisissimply offers it thechanceto 
drive these suggestions home. 
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Accepting the World Bank programme will mean a dramatic change in the 
direction of Tanzania's development and a substantial transfer of income to rural 
producers who are already among the relatively well-off in an admittedly poor 
country. There is general agreement that minimum wage-earners and other urban 
poor would suffer most if such a programme were implemented, but less 
agreement as to whether a return to their rural homelands and to subsistence 
farming is a realistic option for these groups. Social services—health, education, 
and water supply programmes—would decline in the poorer and less commercialised 
rural regions, but actual suffering would be limited so long as people retain rights 
to enough land to feed themselves. (See Appendix). 

In the more commercialised regions, however, higher prices might prove an 
incentive to land-grabbing, especially if restrictions on the hiring of labour are 
lifted. Adoption of the massive devaluation proposed by the Bank and IMF would 
cause a predicted 100 per cent inflation, cutting in half the real value of fixed 
salaries and wages,^^ and, if the affected groups try to defend their purchasing 
power by negotiating increased wages and salaries, the inflation would spiral even 
higher. 7 he acceptance of large quantities of food aid as part of the package will 
further delay the restructuring of Tanzania’s own capacity for producing, storing, 
transporting and marketing the food supplies the country is demonstrably well 
able to prixluce. And further industrial development would be handicapped not 
only by the diversion of resources to agriculture but by the influx of imported 
goods which will accompany the aid package. 

Di.smal as this scenario is, no viable alternative is in sight. The TAG report is 
perhaps the be.st theoretical at tempt to devise an alternative, but it is the brainchild 
of well-meaning foreigners and a serious attempt to implement it would require 
more political will to change than is visible on the Tanzanian political horizon. 
‘Corruption’ is the dirty word which one can read between the lines of reports 
condemning inefficiency and overstaffing in Tanzanian parastatals, which implies 
that streamlining operations will be no mere technical exercise, and will probably 
be ignored or subverted rather than implemented. Tanzania’s adoption of the 
TAG report in its ‘Structural Adjustment Programme’ is explicitly designed to 
attract World Bank and IMF loans—not to do without them—but is not 
acceptable to those institutions without the major policy changes it was designed 
to forestall. Most Tanzanian officials areconvinced that they need the money from 
the Fund and Bank, a conclusion that gives them next to no bargaining power to 
modify the demands placed upon them. 

Things will get a lot worse before they get better. Up to now Tanzania’s debt 
burden has been very modest at less than 10 percent of export earnings pierannum 
for debt servicing requirements. This has been thanks to the extremely favourable 
terms of aid which it has received since 1967. The table below, though out of date, 
indicates just how easy those terms have been. 

*’ AccordingtoR HCirctn.abnut SOperccnlof the peasantry nowhaveconsumptiorlevelshigherlhan 
ihe purchasing power ot the minimum .vage. This SO per cent would probably be the major 
beneficiary ol further price increases. 
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1967 

1970 

1975 

Average interest rate 

2.6 

2.0 

1.9 

Average original maturity (years) 

24.6 

32.4 

35.4 

Average grace period (years) 

7.0 

9.0 

9.6 

Average grant element (per cent) 

54.0 

64.6 

68.0 

Grants as % of total commitments 

41.1 

8.7 

42.0 


Source; IBRD Report No. 1616-TA, Tanzania: Basic Economic Report, Main 
Report, December 1977; Table 12, p 51. 

Beginning in 1983, however, debt service requirements will leap upward. 
Repayments on the large(thoughinterest-free)TAZARA loans begintofallduein 
that year, and to make things worse, so will repayments on suppliers' credits 
contracted by Tanzanian importers (with the encouragement of the state) as a 
means of financing imports after the 1977-8 import liberalisation left the state 
coffers empty. Just how bad the situation is, is not yet known as these credits were 
contracted in an uncoordinated manner and the Bank of Tanzania is still tryingto 
research their extent. It is, however, expected that debt service will jump to well 
over 20 per cent of exportearnings, which willfurther deepen the country’s already 
abject dependence on aid inflows. 

The irony that the world’s foremost model of non-Communist self-reliance is 
also the country most heavily dependent on foreign aid is often remarked. 
President Nyerere put it well in his address to the October 1982 Party Congress: 
Perhaps the most fundamental of all our failures to abide by our own decisions has been the 
failure, at all levels, to understand and practice the principles of self-reliance. First, we have 
thought of self-reliance as an end, a goal, of our efforts which we shall one day reach. We 
have not recognised that it isalsoa means to reaching that end. Ifyou want to walk, you must 
begin walking. 

Unfortunately, the past reliance on heavy inflows of aid means that it is no longer 
possible to simply start walking; the country, or at least its modern urban sector, is 
too crippled by import dependence to walk for some time to come. And worse, it 
seems to be travelling in the wrong direction. 

Appendix 

As my defence of ‘subsistence’ agriculture (a better term would be ’self¬ 
provisioning’) has proved to be very controversial, I would perhaps make clear 
what I mean here. I am not arguing that, everything else remaining equal, peasants 
do not want to increase their cash income and purchase of market commodities, or 
that they do not suffer a decline i n living standards when terms of trade worsen and 
they are forced to reduce market purchases. My point is simply that so longas they 
control enough land on which to grow their food requirements they have a strong 
base from which to negotiate their own terms of participation in the market, and 
that when the terms of trade for their products are adverse it is economically (and 
humanly) rational to choose a ‘retreat into subsistence’ or even to prefer leisure to 
labouring for the market under adverse conditions. 
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In my opinion, most peasants in Tanzania are rather exceptionally fortunate^ 
compared to most of their counterparts in Asia, Latin America, and even other 
parts of Africa, in controlling enough Jand to grow their own food needs. Two 
circumstances have contributed to this good fortune; first, the fact that there is 
little land shortage in thecountryfandmigration tootherareasisstillan option for 
tho.se parts of the country where excess land is nolongeravailable)and thatduring 
the 1950s (under strong pressure from TANU) the decision was made not to 
register land as alienable private property. Thus ‘primitive accumulation’— 
separation of the producers from their means of production—has never taken 
place in Tanzania and probably will not for some lime. 

Compare this situation with that of most poor peasants in Asia and Latin 
America who arc forcibly dependent on the market because they do not control 
enough land to provide all their food needs, or who are forcibly integrated into the 
cash economy indirectly via obligations to cash-oriented landlords, or, thanks to 
possession of legal title to their lands are obliged to repay credit advances secured 
on these land titles. (Having no land title, Tanzanian peasants can, and do, ignore 
credit repayment obligations with impunity). When participation in the market is 
not on a voluntary basis, with the option of withdrawal, it can be impoverishing 
and degrading. 

Observers who still think that Tanzanian peasants are exceptionally poor 
because they do not have many consumer goods should ponder the fact that the 
World Bank does not in its wildest export-oriented dreams, even hypothesising the 
massive devaluation which it desires, hold out the prospect that the country could 
become an export platform. This is because the subsistence production of African 
peasants puts a rather high floor under wage levels which therefore have no 
possibility of competing with the low wages ofland-scarce Asian countries. This is 
triiecventhoughindustrial wagesare‘subsidised’by thesubsistence production of 
the labourer’s wife and children. 

It is precisely the bargaining power supplied by thissubsistence‘cushion’which 
frustrates the government in its goal of surplus appropriation. The poverty of the 
nation is directly related to the fact that its producers are not destitute. The 
independent government’s revival of colonial regulations designed to compel 
production of export crops, regardless of unfavourable price relations, have not 
proved effective enough, but the provision of favourable incentives to induce 
greater voluntary market participation (which is thcdirection of current pressure 
from the World Bank) will be very expensive as well as socially divisive. It is quite 
possible that the desired rate of surplus appropriation by the government is not 
even compatible with the voluntary market participation of peasants who are in a 
position to maintain their standards of self-grown consumption. 

One long-time observer of Tanzanian rural society maintains that ‘the concept 
of subsistence farming is a myth... the widespread decline in export production, 
and apparent stagnancy in food production, are not due to a withdrawal into 
subsistence but rather a manipulation of the different marketing structures 
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iperating at local level’. (Marjorie Mbilinyi, ‘Notes on the Development of 
'easant Family Farm Production inTanzania’.paperpresentedatthe 10th World 
Congress of Sociology, Mexico City, August 1982, paras. 3.2 and 1.7). This is a 
iseful reminder that at present the official level of producer prices is no reliable 
juide to rural terms of trade, nor official procurement volumes an index of rural 
ncomes. Nevertheless, it seems true that the overwhelming majority ofTanzanian 
^asants still prefer to produce most of their own food, which is the core of the 
point I am trying to make. Mbilinyi also reiterates that as long as women do most of 
the agricultural work and men collect the money for it, effort will remain 
unconnected to reward. This probably constitutes a limitation to potential output 
increases in peasant agriculture. 
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Assessing Liquidity 
Requirements of Developing 
Countries, 1984-6 


Introduction 

The recent spate of debt problems of certain, mainly developing, countries and 
the associated implications for the private commercial banking system, and, 
indeed, the international monetary system itself, has led many observers to 
conclude that action must be taken to ensure that a sufficient flow of finance to 
developing countries continues despite the increase in perceived sovereign risk 
whic unfolding events clearly imply. From Salomon Brothers' Henry Kaufman, 
to the Federal Reserve System’s Paul Voicker, and the US Treasury’s Donald 
Regan, there seems virtually unanimous agreement in the United States that 
urgent action is needed. The coercive actions of the Bank of England and the 
Deutsche Bundesbank in late 1982 clearly indicated the level of official concern 
in Europe also. Nor, despite more ofHcial ‘discretion’, is Japan ignoring the 
matter, several major Japanese banks having found themselves in the unfor¬ 
tunate position of high-risk ‘johnnies-come-lately’, particularly in Latin 
America. Yet the very necessity felt by the bankers to establish the Ditchley 
Institute* indicates the severity of the confusion and lack of information which 
surrounds the sovereign debt issue. 

It is the intention of this paper in some small measure to improve the 
inormation flow by setting out, in clearly defined terms, a possible scenario for 
the medium-run (1984-6) liquidity requirements of developing countries, and 
more particularly, their need for commercial bank credit. As will be seen, these 
needs are staggering. Even if the 47.5 per cent increase in IMF quotas (which in 
fact translates into about half that amount of‘usable’ currencies — ie, something 
in the region of $17 billion, once-and-for-all) and the extension of the General 
Arrangements to Borrow (GAB) both to include more potential beneficiaries 
and to increase its resources to $19 billion, come on stream as planned in 1984, 
there will still remain a vast need for net new medium-term commercial bank 
lending to developing countries, perhaps in the region of $250 billion or so in 
aggregate over the three years, to sustain even the extremely modest real GDP 

* Instiiute of Iniernational hinance, better known as the Ditchley Institute, whose main purpose is to 
provide better information to international banks about the economic state of the world's debtor 
countries. 
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growth contemplated in this paper (not more than 3 per cent per annum for the 
^ industrial countries, and 4.1 per cent per annum for the non-oil developing 
countries). Yet the current trend is precisely for a reduction in such lending,' a 
trend which if continued must necessarily lead to de facto default by a number of 
major debtors (not all of them developing countries) over the course of the 
coming months, and consequent increased strain on both the commercial 
banking system (whose ‘non-performing loans' will rise and whose capital 
adequacy will be eroded still further) and inevitably on the international 
monetary system itself, especially should a major commercial bank collapse in an 
environment where the Bank of Italy's response to the Banco Ambrosiano fiasco 
has led many observers to question the very existence of, let alone commitment 
to, a coherent global framework for ‘lenders of last resort’. It is in this context 
that the present paper attempts to make a contribution, in the form of a warning 
of the possible magnitudes involved. 

The approach taken here is first to estimate the deficit on trade which would be 
' incurred by the countries considered under a set of assumptions regarding the 
global economic environment which faces those countries, and their own 
domestic policies regarding trade. Next, the balance on current account is 
derived from the trade gap and estimates of other current account flows. Then, 
the components of the capital account, excluding new inflows of bank lending, 
are estimated, leading to what is called here a ‘finance gap', which would need to 
be filled in order to maintain the level of imports on which the trade balance is 
based. This gap is then compared to expected flows from commercial banks, in 
order to derive a ‘liquidity gap’, which would need to be met by injections of 
additional liquidity into the system from official sources. Below we consider 
separately the projection of the trade balance, the fmance gap, and the liquidity 
gap- 

Before turning to the remainder of thu study, however, it is important to be 
clear on the country coverage of the present exercise, since defmitions in the 
literature differ considerably from study to study. In the present study, it has 
' been decided to consider only the non-European developing countries, although 
it is recognised that several developed countries (particularly, but not exclusively, 
in Eastern Europe) are currently experiencing severe difficulties in obtaining the 
finance required to close their current account deficits. Within the group of 
developing countries, a distinction is made between the major exporters of 
petroleum and the other developing countries (denoted here as NOLDCs). The 
least developed countries are also distinguished separately, as are (for analytical 
convenience) other exporters of petroleum, manufactures, and primary com¬ 
modities. 


' Thus, according to the BIS (Bank for International Settlements), during the nrsl quarter of 1983, 
international capital market lending to the developing counuiei (mostly syndicated bank lending) 
was running at an annual rate of only $10 billion (in gross terms), as contrasted with SSO billion in 
1981. 
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Trade Balance Projections 

The trade balances of the developing countries in 1984-6 will depend on a number 
of factors, of which the most prominent are; 

i) the external economic environment; in particular the growth rates in the sector 
of the industrial countries which use as inputs the exports of the developin 
countries (including finished consumer goods); 

ii) the prices of major developing country exports; in particular those ot 
petroleum, primary commodities, and manufactured goods; 

iii) the rate of world inflation; especially as it is manifested in the prices of goods 
imported by the developing countries, mainly manufactures from the industrial 
countries, but also petroleum and food import prices; 

iv) the strength of protectionism; especially in the industrial countries, ar 
manifested by limits on imports from developing countries; and 

v) the extent of domestic policy changes in the developing countries; in particular 
balance-of-payments adjustment policies designed to limit imports and streng¬ 
then exports. 

The projections set out below are based on the following procedure. First, the 
developing countries are disaggregated into two main groups: the major 
exporters of petroleum, and the non-oil developing countries (NOLDCs). The 
latter group is further subdivided into three sub-groups: 

i) other oil exporters; 

ii) exporters of manufactures; 

iii) others (mainly dependent on exports of primary commodities). 

For each of these the recent trends in value, volume and unit value of both 
exports and imports as well as real GDP are set out in Table 1. 

Next, for each of these groups, the elasticity of export volume with respect to 
real GDP in the industrial countries is estimated, on the basis of a survey ot 
existing studies. These elasticities, together with an assumption (common to all 
groups) regarding real GDP growth of the industrial countries, give the growth 
rate for export volume of each group of developing countries. Finally, 
assumptions are made regarding the key remaining parameters for each group, 
namely, the income elasticity of import volume; the rate of growth of export unit 
value; and the rate of growth of import unit value. These parameters have been 
determined as set out in the Appendix. 

Ihe key assumption is clearly that of the real GDP growth of the industrial 
countries. Many private forecasters have produced their own estimates, as have a 
number of public organisations, such as the OECD, the World Bank and the IMF. 
None of these forecasts is perfectly objective, but some (eg, those of the OECD 
and the World Bank) seem to be more coloured by certain policy imperative, 
than others. Here, therefore, the focus will be on the IMF forecasts. In its (Vorle, 
Economic Outlook (1982), the IMF considered three possible hypotheset 
regarding this growth rate for the 1984-6 period: 2.2, 3.2 and 4.3 per cent per 
annum. I'he first of these is derived by the IMF from detailed analysis of the 
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effects of a ‘failure of national governments to bring fiscal policy in line with ... 
^monetary policy’, which the IMF estimates ‘would be likely to result in continued 
high ... rates of interest [in real terms] and a ‘crowding-out’ of the private 
investment so essential to sustained economic recovery’ (p 20). The second 
derives from the assumption of a ‘balanced course of policy’ which is expected ‘to 
create an economic environment that would encourage the increased saving and 
investment necessary for structural adaptations of the industrial economies and 
for a return to non-inflationary growth’ (p 19). The third is an admittedly 
optimistic scenario, in which ‘major measures are taken to deal with rigidities in 
labour and goods markets' (p 20). 

The set of assumptions on which the first of these scenarios is based is indeed 
precisely the policy pattern which, willy-nilly, most Western industrial countries 
are following, and seem, regrettably, likely to continue to follow until social 
reaction forces a change. Every new forecast, from whatever source, stresses that 
the recovery in the US (which all are agreed will both precede by many months, 
' and be a necessary prerequisite for,* the recovery in the other Western industrial 
economies) is not broadly-based and remains at risk, especially in view of the 
huge budget deficit and the accompanying likelihood that real interest rates will 
remain at their current historically high levels,* or even increase, thus stifling the 
possibilities of the strong recovery so necessary to the revival of global economic 
growth. There is, nevertheless, accumulating evidence that the recovery might be 
slightly stronger than that implied in the IMF’s worst-case scenario. Indeed, 
recent unpublished analyses by the IMF do in fact raise the estimated growth 
rates somewhat. It therefore seems appropriate that this study be based on the 
alternatives of both a 2.2 and 3.0 per cent per annum growth rate for the real 
GDP of the industrial countries during the 1984-b period. This implies, it should 
be noted, growth rates of real GDP in the non-oil developing countries, of 3.5 
and 4.1 per cent per annum, respectively. 

The results obtained from this approach are given for the higher-growth 
scenario (in current prices) in Table 2, which, for information, provides not only 
' the 1984-6 calculations, but also the data for 1979 through 1983.* It will be seen 
that the cumulative trade gap for the NOLDCs over the 1984-6 period amounts 
to over $175 billion, measured in current prices. For the scenario in which the 
OECD countries grow at only 2.2 per cent per annum, the cumulative trade gap 
rises to nearly $190 billion. This, of course, represents only a part of the total 

’ For example, the Nobel Laureate in Economics, Lawrence Klein, has recently noted that ‘in the 
best of times, a 5 per cent expansion of the American economy generates only a 1 percent increase 
in the rest of the OECD. And there are reasons to doubt the strength and perhaps even the 
sustainability of America's present recovery'. Tie EcMomisI (London) 23 April 1983, p 25. 

' Thus, the US prime rateat the time of writing (May 1983) was lO.S per cent, and the rate of inflation 
about 2.5 per cent, yielding for prime borrowers a real rate of inflation of 8 per cent and for the vast 
majority of borrowers even higher real rates, as contrasted with the 2-3 per cent real rates observed 
historically at the outset of growth recoveries. 

* The data for 1982 and 1983 are based on unpublished estimates of the OECD, IMF and the World 
Bank, adjusted by the author for consistency of coverage and classifleation. 
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Table 1: Growth of exports and imports of developing countries, 198mS6 


NOLDCt (percentage change from previous year) 



1980 

1981 

1982 1983 

(estimate) 

19844 
(projection) 
with OECD 
growth at 
3% 2.2% 

A Alt NOLDCs 

Value; Export 

26.3 

5.6 

-3.1 

3.2 

7.3 

6.1 

Import 

32.0 

4.9 

-4.6 

3.1 

7.2 

6.8 

Volume: Export 

10.0 

7.9 

3.0 

2.6 

4.4 

3.3 

Import 

-1.4 

2.3 

-0.5 

1.0 

3.1 

2.7 

Unit Value: Export 

14.8 

-2.1 

-5.9 

0.6 

2.8 

2.8 

Import 

34.0 

2.5 

-4.1 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Real GDP 

4.8 

2.5 

1.4 

2.3 

4.1 

3.5 

B Other oil exporters 

Value: Export 

36.2 

4.1 

-1.8 

-8.6 

3.0 

2.2 

Import 

57.0 

14.0 

-2.4 

2.8 

5.9 

5.6 

Volume: Export 

14.5 

1.1 

4.7 

1.6 

3.0 

2.2 

Impart 

16.7 

IS.I 

-0.4 

0.8 

1.8 

1.5 

Unit Value. Export 

18.9 

2.9 

-6.2 

-lO.O 

— 

— 

Import 

34.5 

-0.9 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Real GDP 

7.3 

6.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

1.5 

C Exporters of manufactures 

Value: Export 

25.5 

15.0 

0.4 

4.7 

7.9 

6.6 

Import 

27.0 

7.0 

-2.7 

2.3 

7.9 

7.3 

Volume: Export 

12.7 

15,6 

2,5 

2.6 

4.8 

3.5 

Import 

-7.1 

2.1 

0.7 

0.3 

3.8 

3.2 

Unit Value: Export 

11.4 

-0,5 

-2,1 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Import 

36.7 

4.8 

-3.4 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Real GDP 

4.4 

-0,2 

0.2 

0.4 

4.7 

4.0 

D Others (ie. primary commodity 
exporters) 

Value: Export 

23.2 

-5,7 

-9.3 

7.3 

8.4 

7.2 

Import 

29.5 

-1.0 

-7,9 

4.1 

7.1 

6.6 

Volume: Export 

4.1 

1.2 

2.9 

2.2 

4.2 

3.1 

Import 

-0.7 

-2,3 

-2.0 

2.1 

2.9 

2.5 

Unit Value; Export 

18.3 

-6.8 

-11.9 

5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Import 

30.4 

1.3 

-6.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Real GDP 

3.6 

4,5 

1.9 

2.9 

4.2 

3.6 


E Major Oil-exporting 
developing countries 


—• —r a . 

Value: Export 

41.1 

-7.0 

-21,7 

-17.0 

2.7 

2.0 

Import 

26.9 

10.8 

1.3 

-6.2 

4.0 

3.7 

Volume: Export 

-13.7 

-16.5 

-19.1 

-4.0 

2.7 

2.0 

Import 

12.6 

12.0 

5.0 

-8.0 

— 

-0.3 

Unit Value: Export 

63.5 

11.4 

-3.2 

-13.5 

— 

— 

Import 

12.7 

-1.0 

-3.5 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Real GDP 

-2.8 

-4.5 

-5.4 

-0.2 

_ 

-0.3 
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Source: UNCTAD, IMF and World Bank publications and author's calculations. 

' Notes: The groups are composed as followi; 

Uq/or oll~exportmg developing countries are deTined u those countries for which petroleum and 
petroleum products accounted for more than SO per cent of their total exports in 1974. These 
countries are: Algeria, Angola, Bahrain, Brunei, Congo, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, Nigeria, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Trinidad and Tobago, 
United Arab Emirates and Venezuela. 

NOLDCs are defined as all developing countries other than the major oil-exporting developing 
countries of which; Other oil exporters are Bolivia, Egypt, Malaysia, Mexico, Peru, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Tunisia and Zaire. 

Exporters of manufactures are developing countries with a per capita income greater than $1,000 in 
1977, and whose exports of manufactures averaged more than 20 per cent of total exports during the 
period 1970-77 and grew in volume at an average annual rate of more than 8 per cent during those 
years. The countries included in this group are Argentina, Brazil, Republic of Korea, Singapore, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia, and certain territories sudi as Hong Kong. 

Others are defined as all other developing countries. 

Table 2; Developlog country trade, 1919-96 _ ($ billion) 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Major oil exporters 

Value; Exports 

Imports 

Trade balance 

220.7 311.5 289.8 226.9 188.4 193.5 198.7 204.1 

106.8 135.5 150.2 162.2 142.8 148.5 154.5 160.7 

113.9 176.0 139.6 -74.7 -45.6 -45.0 -44.3 -43.4 

NOLDCs 

Value; Exports 

Imports 

Trade balance 

192.1 242.7 256.4 248.4 256.3 275.1 295.3 317.1 
226.4 298.9 313.6 299.2 308.4 330.7 354.7 380.4 
-34.3 -56.2 -57.2 -50.8 -52.1 -55.6 -59.3 -€i.2 

of which; 


Other oil exporters 

Value: Exports 

Imports 

Trade balance 

30.7 41.8 43.5 42.7 39.0 40.2 41.4 42.7 

30.0 47.1 53.7 52.4 53.9 57.0 60.4 63.9 

0.7 -5.3 -10.2 -9.7 -14.8 -16.8 -19.0 -21.3 

Manufactures exporters 

Value; Exports 

Imports 

1 Trade balance 

90,2 113.2 130.2 130.7 136,8 147.6 159.4 172.0 
104.3 132.5 141.8 138.0 141.2 152.4 164.4 177.4 
-14.1-19.3-11.6 -7.3 -4.4 -4.7 -5.0 -5.4 

Other (Commodities) 

Value; Exports 

Imports 

Trade balance 

71.2 87.7 82.7 75.0 80.5 87.2 94.5 102.4 

92.1 119.3 118.1 108.8 113.3 121.3 129.9 139.0 

-20,9 -31.6 -35.4 -33.8 -32.8 -34.1 -35.3 -36.6 

Memorandum item: 


Least developed 

Value; Exports 

Imports 

Trade balance 

5.7 6.8 6.1 5.8 6.1 6.6 7.2 7.9 

10.2 15.2 15.0 14.8 15.6 16.8 18.1 19.4 

-4.5 -8.4 -8.9 -9.0 -9.5-10.2-10.8-11.5 


Source: UNCTAD secretariat (to 1981); author’s calculations (1982-6). 
financing gap faced by these countries, since non-factor services, private 
transfers, and investment income payments must also be taken into account in 
order to arrive at the balance on current account. These items are considered 
later. 
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Finance Gap Projections 

The requirements of developing countries for capital inflows during the pe 
1984-6 will depend in large measure on two major elements; 

i) the extent of their trade imbalances; and 

ii) the payments required to meet the service (interest and amortisation) on tl 
accumulated external debts. 

The first of these elements has already been discussed. The second will depend 
the developing countries’ borrowing requirements over the period from 
present to 1986, which requirements in turn are derived from the trade gap a 
from other current and capital flows. 

With regard to the other current flows, two factors are most important: 

i) net earnings on services ('invisibles'); and 

ii) private transfers (mainly remittances by nationals living abroad, essential 
migrant workers). 

Adding these factors to the trade balance gives the current account balanc 
which must be met by capital flows. 

On the capital side, the most important flows are; 

i) official development assistance (ODA), and other official flows (OOF) — tf 
latter mainly official export credits and equity investments; 

ii) loans and grants received from multilateral institutions (such as the Worl 
Bank, the regional development banks, and the IMF); and 

iii) non-bank private flows, mainly direct investment, private export credits, an 
portfolio investment by private foreign investors. 

These factors, together with the debt service payments, will determine the extet 
of the additional capital inflows required by the developing countries to suppoi 
the level of imports implicit in the trade gap. This is, of course, an ex ante concep 
since it is not known whether the necessary additional capital will h 
forthcoming; this issue is pursued below. 

Country Coverage 

An important issue to be resolved is the country coverage of this exercise 
Although a number of different analytical classifications was used for th 
projection of the trade balances, it has proved more practical in the context of th 
current and capital account projections to focus in the first instance on th 
NOLDCs as a group. To this group are added, because of their expecte 
important future borrowing requirements, four ‘high absorbing’ petroleur 
exporters, namely, Algeria, Indonesia, Nigeria and Venezuela (denoted a 
‘NOLDCs +’). In sum, the classification adopted causes the focus to be on th 
whole set of developing countries excluding; (a) the major capital surplu 
countries; and (b) some smaller countries. 

Assumptions and Methodology 

The Appendix provides a detailed statement of the assumptions used in th 
analysis; the most important of these are summarised below: 
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i) Net ODA plus OOF, and net flows from direct investment, private export 
credits, and portfolio investmenu will increase slightly (3 per cent annually in 
nominal terms) from their expected levels for 1983; 

ii) Net flows from multilateral agencies will increase substantially (by about $10 
billion) from their 1982 levels, in consequence of the recent agreement on 

expansion of IMF resources; 

iii) Interest on outstanding public debt arising from loans made by official 
authorities (‘official debt’) is assumed to accrue at 6 per cent per annum; 

iv) Interest on outstanding public debt arising from loans made by private 
entities (‘private debt’) is assumed to accrue at 12 per cent per annum for 
medium-term credits, and at 10 per cent per annum for short-term credits. In 
addition, two variants are examined, in which rates are equal to those in the base 
case plus or minus 3 percentage points per annum; 

v) It is assumed that import arrearages continue to build up to reach $7.5 billion 
by the end of 1983, and that 80 per cent of this amount is liquidated in equal 
amounts in each of the years 1984-6; 

vi) Finally, account has been taken of the severe decline in reserves of developing 
countries over the past two years, by adding to their financial requirements an 
amount equal to the difference between estimated reserves and the reserve level 
which would cover 30 per cent of annual imports.’ 

On the basis of these assumptions, and the estimated current account balance, 
what is here called the ‘finance gap’, ie, the required additional capital flow, is 
projected through 1986. In doing so, it has been further assumed that: 

i) since short-term finance is largely trade-related, gross new short-term lending 
to the ‘NOLDCS+’ from the private capital markets grows over 1984-6 at the 
same rate as the group’s exports grow;’ and 

ii) ail required additional capital flows over and above the gross new short-term 
lending are provided by medium-term lending by the capital markets. 

Liquidity Gap Projections 

in order to arrive at an estimate of the magnitude of necessary liquidity injections 
over 1984-86, the implied required increase in medium-term lending may be 
compared with expectations as to the potential increase in such lending, given the 
changes in the environment for private international lending which have recently 
occurred and are expected to continue to influence not only the participation of, 
particularly, the sm^ler and intermediate-sized banks in this market, but also the 
disposition of the larger banks to continue to expand their medium-term lending 
to developing countries at rates substantially in excess of the rate of growth of 


’ For purpusM of comparison, reserves covered 36 per cent of imports in 1978, but only 23 per cent in 
1982 according to recent UNCTAD estimates (Document TD/272, p 37). 

‘ This is somewhat below its rate of growth in recent years of 20-25 per cent per annum. 
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their own capital.^ 

Table 3 below provides these liquidity gap estimates on each of four - 
assumptions regarding the future growth of net new medium-term bank lending 
to the ‘NOLDCS+’ group. These four assumptions correspond to such lending at 
the following levels: 

i) -$S billion (ie, an actual reduction in the level of outstanding medium-term 
bank loans); 

ii) zero (ie, gross flows just suffice to ‘roll over' existing medium-term debt); 

iii) $20 billion annually (ie, a continuation of the expected 1983 level of net 
medium-term bank lending to the ‘NOLDCs+'); and 

iv) $40 billion annually (ie, a doubling of the expected 1983 level).' 

For the ‘optimistic’ scenario, four variants are shown in Table 3, of which three 
relate to the base case and those cases with lower and higher interest rates (as 
discussed earlier). The other variant assumes the same interest rates as in the base 
case, but reflects different assumptions on the rate of growth of export and 
import prices, and hence of the trade balance: in particular, it is assumed that 
there is no deterioration of the terms of trade of the ‘NOLDCs+’, and that this 
occurs with nominal trade prices rising at an assumed world inflation rate of four 
per cent per annum. 

As will be seen from Table 3, the range of estimates for the required annual 
liquidity injection in 1984-6 vary substantially across the different variants as 
well as across the different growth rates of net new medium-term bank lending. 
The lowest estimate of the annual gap (for these variants) is $25.5 billion, and the 
highest $107.9 billion. The ‘plausible’ case of net new medium-term bank lending 
at a rate equal to about $20 billion may perhaps provide an appropriate range for 
an estimate of the liquidity gap in the context of the present study. In this case, the 
annual liquidity gap lies between $47.6 billion and $80.3 billion with an average 
of $61.4 billion. By comparison, the average of all liquidity gap estimates for 
these variants is $68 billion. 

In addition to the results shown in Table 3, similar calculations have been 
carried out for the second growth variant (OECD growth at 2.2 per cent per 
annum). In both these cases, a.s indicated in the Appendix, extremely stringent 
conditions of domestic adjustment have been assumed to be applied by the 
developing countries. To investigate the consequences if adjustment of such 
magnitude could not be undertaken — as the failure of Brazil to meet its IMF- 
imposed targets in the first quarter of 1983 suggests may be a phenomenon with 
which the international community must contend — a further set of calculations 

' In this connection, see for example, (be analyiii in The Amtx Bank Review, 9(10) October 1982; in 
Morgan Guaranty Truit Company's World Financial Uarkas February 1983, pp 1-14; in ''The 
Spotlight Darkens Foreign Lending', Business Week IS November 1982, p 89; and in the testimony 
by Paul Voicker, Chairman of the Fe^ral Reserve System, before the US House of Representatives 
Committee on Banking and Finance, April 1983. 

' Net new medium-term bank lending to the 'NOLDCs-l-' group of developing countries is expected 
in 1983 to be 820 billion, as compared with S3I.B billion in 1981 and an estimated 822 billion in 
1982. 
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was done with the second, less-optimistic growth scenario, but with a lesser 
degree of adjustment, implying import propensities approximately equal to the 
1968-80 historical averages for each group. For the ‘plausible’ case of net new 
medium-term bank lending at $20 billion per annum, the range of estimates of 
the liquidity gap for these two scenarios becomes $52.0to $84.8 billion and $67.3 
to $93.6 billion, respectively, with corresponding averages of $65.9 and $70.5 
billion. 

In summary, therefore, the ‘best estimate’ of the liquidity gap ranges from 
about $60 to $70 billion per annum, depending on the scenario chosen. These are 
sums, it should be stressed, which would be required in addition to the full use of 
the additional resources already agreed for the IMF, and in addition to net new 
medium-term bank lending of $20 billion annually (which in itself implies gross 
medium-tern lending in the region of $60 to $70 billion). 

Qualifications 

Since the liquidity gap estimates above are based on the assumption that the 
entire finance gap would be filled by additional commercial bank loans, to the 
extent that additional liquidity were made available at lower interest rates than 
those assumed here for bank loans, or on longer maturities, it is clear that the 
aggregate required liquidity injection would be marginally lower. This should be 
borne in mind in assessing the results presented above. 

It should also be noted that the estimates made in this study have been 
calculated on a highly aggregative basis, and are therefore subject to a much 
greater margin of error than would normally be associated with estimates built 
up on a country-by-country basis. In fact, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico alone 
account for 43 per cent of all external debt owed to banks by developing 
countries, and a dozen countries account for three quarters of all private market 
borrowing by developing countries,’ so that a close approximation to the 
liquidity requirements could be obtained by making detailed estimates for these 
major borrowers, a procedure which would also permit taking into account 
much more fully than was possible in the present study unofficial estimates of 
private market borrowing by public entitities, which sometimes reveal very 
substantial discrepancies with the statistics recorded by the World Bank (on the 
basis of which the present study was conducted). Moreover, although the World 
Bank data on debt incurred by non-public entities in developing countries has 
been taken into account in this study, these data arc known to be underestimates, 
sometimes substantial, and this fact clearly should be considered when an 
estimate is made of the total needs for liquidity injection. 

Finally, there is also the enigma of short-term capital flows other than bank 
lending. These have been most erratic in recent years and the drying-up of short¬ 
term credits has raised enormously the need for additional liquidity of particular 
countries. Unfortunately, however, these movements cannot be predicted with 

’ See Table I in Morgan Guaranty Truil Company'i World Flnaticlal Uarktu, February 1983. 
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any precision, and have therefore b«n neglected in this study. 


Table 3: Liquidity gap; Comparisoa of required gross new medium-term fcinii ng 
_ requirements, 1984-6 ($ billion) __ 


.^ 

Deteriorating terms of trade Stable terms of trade 

Base Lower Higher Base-case interest rates 
case interest interest Zero nominal price growth 
rates rates 

Average annual gross 
requirements 

122.7 

106.2 

140.7 

114.0 

Average annual 
shortfall if net new 
medium-term bank 
lending equals 
(annually): 
i) -$S.O billion 

90.9 

75.i 

107.9 

82.2 

li) zero 

85.3 

69.7 

102.4 

76.7 

iii) $20.0 billion 

63.2 

47.6 

80.3 

54.6 

iv) $40 billion 

41.1 

25.5 

58.2 

32.5 


Conclusions 

This study has attempted to shed some light on the problem of financing very 
modest growth in the non-oil developing countries over the next three years 
(1984-6). This issue, once the domain of obscure technicians bandying arcane 
terminology, has now become a matter for public concern throughout the world, 
as exemplined by headline after headline in the world press reporting the debt 
crisis and its possible implications for the global economy. Differences in 
assessments of the requirements as between particularly, the United States and 
other countries, have persisted even following the emergency measures taken in 
August 1982 to save Mexico from bankruptcy and subsequent equally urgent 
measures for Brazil. In consequence, the expansion of IMF resources was limited 
to 47.5 per cent, which the analysis in the present study demonstrates to be clearly 
inadequate. It is, moreover, evident that the implied rate of net new medium- 
term lending by banks to the non-oil developing countries, if the financial 
requirements even for modest growth (and given the adoption of major 
adjustment programmes) are to be met, is vastly in excess of anything remotely 
realisable: required net new medium-term lending in the order of $80-90 billion 
annually, as contrasted with $22 billion in 1982 and a peak of $32 billion in 1981. 

The strain likely to be exerted on the fabric of the international monetary and 
financial system by tensions of this magnitude is plainly altogether too great for 
that system to emerge unscathed if drastic action is not taken immediately. 
Whilst several courses of such action might suggest themselves, it seems clear that 
the must appropriate one would be for the IMF to make an issue of SDRs of the 
magnitude required, and to ensure that these SDRs were allocated to those 
countries most in need, and willing also to undertake appropriate adjustment 
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programmes. This is nol the place to debate the merits or otherwise of the 
demand-oriented adjustment programmes traditionally imposed by the IMF 
countries making use of its resources, but it should be pointed out that whikt 
.l„„ «,d.ub«dl, jniou. problem, „f d.me„j « 

d.«lopmg countn«, te are ate eqoalj, moo, problem, „f 

mimapmerrl^TheWorW Bank has been gammgexperierrce in leceotyea^ 

■aroctoral adinarmenl W ,hieb ..mek preeisel, rhese problem, ofT. 
raliooal organiabon and dianbolion ot domestic prodoellon and i, would be 
natura t at this experience should be brought to bear in a new joint effort 
between the Fund and the Bank to design adjustment programmes which, by 
incorporating both supply and demand elements, would not only ensure the 
modest growth contemplated in the present study for the next three years, but 
also lay the foundation for solidly-based self-sustaining growth in the future. 
Such a course would seem to offer the greatest potential for an effective and 
rational evolution of the international monetary system, whilst ensuring the 
growth and development of the Third World. 


Appendix 

The following assumptions have been used in the study; 

Rate of growth of import volume 

This has been set as equal to the estimated rate of growth of GDP in each year of 
the developing country group in question, multiplied by the average 1968-80 
elasticity of import volume with respect to GDP, adjusted to take into account 
the extensive programmes of import reduction planned, or already set in place, 
by most developing countries, more particularly those operating under IMF 
stand-by arrangements. Over the period 1968-80, which witnessed two oil shocks 
and two commodity price boom-bust cycles, the average import elasticities for 
the NOLDCs were; (i) net oil exporters, 1.2; (ii) major manufactures exporters, 
1.2; (iii) commodity exporters, 0,8; (iv) least developed, 1.15; (v) major oil 
exporters, 2.0. By contrast, these have been reduced here to 1.0,0.8,0.7,1.0 and 
1.0 respectively. This amounts to a truly brutal reduction in import propensity 
over such a short period. 

Rate of growth of export unit value 

For the major oil-exporting developing countries, and for the other oil exporters 
among the NOLDCs, this has been set at zero, implying a deterioration in real 
terms equal to the assumed rate of growth of world inflation (4 per cent per 
annum), except for 1983, for which the already-implemented price reductions 
imply a decline in the unit value by 13.5 per cent. For the major exporters of 
manufactures, the growth rate has been set slightly below the expected rate of 
growth of prices of manufactured goods exported by the industrial countries (ie, 
4 per cent per annum), on the ground that the latter countries’ exports have 
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higher added vaJue by their very nature. Finally, for the other (i e n 
commodities) exporters in the NOLDC group, the rate of growth of ex^ 

values has been set at a modestly faster 4 per cent per annum, implying st^? 

prices of these countries’ exports (measured vis-i-vis the assumed global infl* 
rate). This in fact represents a very considerable improvement in the perf 
of non-oil commodity prices, which averaged in 1982 fully 30 per cent I 
their 1980 levels. 


Rate of growth of import unit value 

For all groups, this has been set equal to the assumed rate of growth of world 
inflation, i.e., 4 percent per annum. 


Alet services plus private transfers 

The components (net insurance plus freight; repatriated profits; travel income; 
and, net private transfers) of the aggregate ‘net services plus private transfers’are 
each assumed to increase at 3 per cent per annum (in nominal terms) from their 
expected 1983 levels. The component interest income is assumed to increase at 10 
per cent per annum. 

interest rate on ‘olTicial debt’ 

The interest rate on what is here called ‘ofTicial debt’ (i.e. external public and 
publicly-guaranteed debt supplied by official creditors) has been set at 6 per cent 
per annum, with an average maturity, taking into account grace periods, of 23.8 
years. The increment to gross public debt itself is composed of (a) ODA (set equal 
to I per cent of the *ODA + OOF’ entry), plus (b) flows from multilateral 
agencies. These in turn are assumed to increase at 3 per cent per annum in 
nominal terms. 

Interest rate on 'private-source debt’ 

What is here denoted ‘private-source debt’ (ie, external public and publicly- 
guaranteed debt supplied by private creditors plus private non-guaranteed debt) 
is separated into medium-term and short-term components. The interest rates 
thereon are set at 12 and 10 percent per annum respectively, in the’base case’; at 
9 and 7 per cent per annum respectively, in the ‘lower interest’ case; and at 15 and 
13 per cent per annum respectively, in the ’higher interest’ case. Two of the 
variants with no terms of trade deterioration use the ‘base case’ interest rates; the 
remaining two variants use the ‘lower interest’is, as indicated in the text, set equal 
to the residual after subtracting gross new short-term flows from the overall 
finance gap each year. The process is iterative, year-by-year, and therefore gross 
new flows of both short- and medium-term private-source debt are accumulated 
each year to the previous year-end balance, thus giving rise to increased interest 
and amortisation payments in the following year. 
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Average nutnrity of ‘private-ioiirce debt* 

The average maturity of short-term private-source debt is assumed to be 2 5 
years, since there is considerable uncertainty in the underlying data (taken from 
BIS statistics) regarding debt with a maturity under one year. The average 
maturity of medium-term private-source debt is taken as 9.5 years; this takes into 
account both recent trends towards a shortening of maturities on private 
medium-term debt, and the increasing number of debt reschedulings affecting 
private debt. 
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Debt: beyond the quick fix' 


The speed with which the Latin American debt crisis erupted in 1982 severely 
rattled the confidence of policymakers, bankers and the general public. Today, 
debt problems have become a global phenomenon endangering the international 
financial system and threatening the free world's stability. Poland’s problems 
have chilled lending to all of Eastern Europe and the debt difficulties of Mexico 
and Brazil have sent shock waves throughout Latin America. The present 
situation is in stark contrast to the 1970s, when large reschedulings were 
accomplished in Zaire, Turkey and Peru without any spillover effects on other 
debtor countries. 

The ‘rescue packages’ hastily put together by Western governments, inter¬ 
national organisations and commercial banks in the first months of 1983, cannot 
ultimately reduce the vulnerability of the international financial system so long 
as new money is used merely to pay interest. In order for growth to be resumed 
and for confidence in international banking to recover, ad Aoc bail-outs must give 
way to long-tem policies geared to a sustained recovery. 

This article discusses issues relating to country debt rescheduling. It is divided 
into four sections. The first tells how the debt restructuring process used to work 
before the 1982 crisis; the second describes the new approach to debt 
rescheduling; section three analyses unresolved issues connected with this 
approach; and, finally, section four presents recent proposals for solving the debt 
problem. 


The Debt Restructuring Pro<»ss Prior to the 1982 Crisis 

Over the years until mid-1982, an accepted routine had evolved for rescheduling 
external debt. First, the debtor country had to agree with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) on a programme to stabilise its economy and finances. 
Second, the debtor had to work out the rescheduling of its official debt with the 
so-called Paris Club. Finally, the debtor country had to negotiate with the 
commercial banks a postponement of principal payments. 

In most cases, the combined effect of these various arrangements fell short of 
the goal of restoring the country’s creditworthiness and enabling the resumption 
of net capital inflows. Most debtors have therefore found themselves back at the 
negotiating table time and again. Part of the problem was that these debt 
reschedulings were not coordinated. In virtually every case, each class of 

' Certain technical aspectu in this article were also Included in a paper published in Rtvue de la 
Banque, No. 21, June 1983, under the title 'Debt rescheduling: the struggle to cope'. 
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creditors was trying to pull its own chestnuts out of the fire and paying little or no 
attention to the linked long-term interests of both debtors and creditors. In 
addition, most debt reschedulings provided for no new money: countries were 
supposed to regain their good credit standing before any fresh loans would be 
made. Up until mid-1982, the unsatisfactory aspects of these arrangements did 
not make much difference: debt restructurings were limited to a small number of 
countries with relatively little bank debt. 

The New Approadi to Debt Rescheduling 

Since the crisis emerged, a radically new approach has evolved for handling 
international debt problems. Multi-billion dollar ‘rescue packages' simul¬ 
taneously negotiated with Western governments, commercial banks, the Bank 
for International Settlements (BIS), the IMF and, to a lesser degree, the World 
Bank have been assembled. These packages typically combine bank debt 
rescheduling, new bank loans, bridge financing from commercial banks and the 
BIS, and fresh money from official creditors, the IMF and the World Bank. Each 
of the elements of these schemes is contingent on all the others. 

The Mexican example 

This unprecedented interaction and full cooperation among governments, 
official institutions and banks was initiated by J. de Larosiiire, Managing 
Director of the IMF. On 16 November, 1982, M. de Larosifcre summoned the top 
executives of the leading commercial banks and told them that Mexico needed an 
additional $5 billion in new commercial bank credits if its economic recovery 
plan were to be viable. This came as a shock to the bankers, who traditionally 
withold medium- and long-term loans from countries with debt problems. In 
point of fact, the Mexican stand-by facility was not approved by the IMF 
Executive Board until agreements in principle had been reached both on the 
restructuring of Mexico's bank debt and on a new $5 billion bank loan, 
increasing the exposure of Mexico’s creditor banks by 7 per cent on a pro rata 
basis. In addition, Mexico was granted a $1.8 billion bridge loan from the BIS 
and $4 billion in new money from official creditors. Since it had not been asked to 
reschedule its official debt, Mexico did not approach the Paris Club. Comparable 
packages have been put together for Argentina, Brazil, Yugoslavia and a number 
of other countries. 

Mexico initiated the talks with the banks by asking for a 90-day rollover for 
maturities in arrears as of 23 August 1982. The restructuring of bank debt 
includes principal in arrearages as of 23 August 1982 and maturities falling due 
between then and 31 December 1984, a total of almost £20 billion, but excludes 
all publicly-issued securities. The terms of the restructuring agreement are; four 
years grace and four years repayment period with a spread over the London 
Interbank Offering Rate (LIBOR) of 17, per cent or a spread over Prime^ of 

‘ Prime ii the lending rate that US banks charge their best commercial customers for borrowing in 
the US domestic market. 
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per cent and a rescheduling fee of 1.0 per cent. The new money portion carries a 
final maturity of six years, including three years grace. The spreads are 2'/4 per 
cent over LIBOR and 2'/, percent over Prime. The facility’ fee amounts to 1 'U per 
cent while the commitment fee^ is '/] per cent. 

The significance of the Mexican agreement is twofold. Firstly, it propelled the 
IMF into the forefront of debt restructurings and, secondly, it set the stage for the 
reschedulings to follow. For example, it was only after Mexico agreed to include 
a Prime option that this issue was raised with other debtor countries. Again, the 
exclusion of publicly-issued securities—an important bone of contention in the 
Costa Rican rescheduling—became, with the Mexican case, an accepted practice. 
Some bankers even claim there now exists a ‘rescheduling market’ for all 
countries, in which the terms and rescheduling conditions for each debtor are 
ba.sed on its credit rating compared with all the other countries. Or in other 
words, the lower the credit rating, the harsher the terms of the restructuring. 

Other examples 

The agreements for both Argentina and Brazil include features not present in 
Mexico's agreement. For Argentina, the banks provided bridge financing, while 
for Brazil, they were asked to maintain short-term trade-related credit at pre¬ 
crisis levels and restore money market facilities to the 30 June 1982 level. More 
onerous financial conditions have been imposed on both countries, but 
maturities are slightly longer than those extended to Mexico. 

Spreads over LIBOR and Prime now exceed 2 per cent, which is at least 1 per 
cent more than was previously charged, the wedge between Prime and LIBOR is 
typically only '/, per cent and total fees hover around per cent. 

Outside Latin America, terms and conditions have varied more widely. 
Usually less than 100 per cent of the principal is rescheduled and no new money is 
extended. Several East European and African reschedulings have involved a 
spread over LIBOR of 2 per cent or less with no Prime option; nonetheless, the 
total financial costs have still resembled those for Latin American countries, 
since the rescheduling fees have run well above !'/« per cent. 

Outstanding Issues 

This new approach to deal with debt problems, although a marked improvement 
over the ad hoc reschedulings of the past is by no means a panacea. It has so far 
failed to address fully a number of important issues. Some of these are discussed 
in this section. 

How long can LDCs be expected to sustain deflationary programmes? 

The debt crisis has forced debtors to adopt strict austerity programs. These 

' Management fee it the upfront fee charged by banki for loan lyndicationi. 

‘ Commitment fee it the fee charged on the unditburted portion of a loan, if applicable, under a 
committed borrowing facility. 
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include measures such as phasing out subsidies; slashing budgetary expenditures, 
especially investments; devaluing; and the enforcement of credit controls. In 
consequence, real incomes have plunged dramatically, by up to 10 per cent in 
1982 alone, and growth has been curtailed. For example, in 1982 Argentina’s 
GDP declined by 6 per cent and Chile's by 14 per cent. There are limits to the 
squeeze that can be applied to LDCs. Continuous deflation and negative growth 
cannot be sustained for long without generating serious political and social 
unrest, as evidenced by riots in Sio Paulo and Santiago. 

What are the long-term implications for ^velopment of today's reschedulings? 
Rescheduling has typically applied only to principal falling due during a limited 
period of one or two years. Defenders of this 'short-leash' approach emphasise 
the difficulty of long-term forecasting and the need for the banks to have some 
control over the debtor countries. The debtors call it a disadvantage and argue 
that this approach increases the cost of rescheduling and ties up key economists 
in negotiations, at the very moment when difficult adjustment decisions must be 
made. The lack of medium-term parameters itself can make the adjustment 
process more difficult by preventing debtor countries from addressing structural 
and development issues. Finally, development has in fact been set back as growth 
rates have declined dramatically and investments been curtailed. 

Can the IMF sustain its central role? 

The Fund’s role is fragile. The IMF is laying its reputation on the line in an 
unprecedented manner. Usually, adherence to the Fund’s programme is a 
precondition to any restructuring agreement, and drawdowns on new money 
facilities are formally tied to IMF disbursements. The IMF is thus forced to steer 
a narrow course between programmes lenient enough to permit compliance but 
tough enough to ensure results. In addition, the Fund is responsible for defining 
for the creditors the size of the gap, that is, how much new money is needed to 
make the economic programme viable. In both these areas—conditionality and 
estimating the size of the gap—the IMF’s track record is mixed. For example, 
only three months after the Brazilian rescue operation was assembled, it became 
clear that compliance with the IMF stand-by was not possible and that the new 
money which had been raised did not suffice. Failure of IMF stand-bys could 
impair the IMF ability to enlist future commitments from the banks or help for 
those countries for which rescue packages have not yet been assembled. 


What are the prospects for getting more financing from international 
organisations? 

Such prospects are gloomy. The concern has been voiced that the IMF might run 
dry, especially if countries such as France should join the long list of applicants. 
The approval by the IMF’s Board of Governorsofaquota increase of about50 per 
cent and an expansion by SDR 17 billion of the General Arrangements to Borrow 
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(GA B) is unlikely to be ratlHed by all member countries before the end of 1983. Nor 
is there as yet any agreement on how the expanded pool of money will be allocated. 
If the ceiling on a country's borrowingfrom the IMF remains unchanged there will 
be little relief to countries like Mexico and Brazil which have already reached their 
ceiling. The BIS has stated that it is unwilling to be perceived as a source of balance 
of payments financing, and has served notice that it will no longer extend bridge 
financing to severely indebted countries. The World Bank, and particularly its 
soft-loan affiliate IDA, find their lending capacity is limited by inadequate 
funding. This is also true of most regional development banks. 

How will debtor countries cope with tbeir post-rescheduling debt burden? 

The very high cost of rescheduling has itself become a major source of concern. 
One cause of raising costs to debtor countries is shareholders* pressure on the 
banks. To prevent shareholders from being tempted to switch to more attractive 
investments, the banks have been pushing for more income. Because most debtors 
experience acute cash-flow constraints, the combination of high fees and spreads 
alone could result in rescheduling agreements which the debtor countries cannot 
possibly be expected to honour. In such cases, the next round of negotiations 
would already be visible on the horizon before the ink was dry on the round just 
concluded. 

It is interesting to note that no rescheduling thus far has included any formula 
linking debt service payments to the debt service capacity of the country involved. 
The only attempt so far to include a formula was made by Costa Rica, under a 
unilaterally decided interim payment plan.’ 

Until recently, most countries have been able to pay interest, and debt 
restructurings have thus involved only principal. Banks have always opposed any 
postponement of interest payments since they claim that by doingso they would be 
forced to classify the loans concerned as ‘non-performing assets'. ('Rolling loans 
gather no lo.s.s'). The exception to this rule has been the debt rescheduling of 
Nicaragua." Recently, both Poland and Costa Rica have refinanced part of their 
interest payments through revolving bank trade credit facilities. It is likely that 
many more countries may soon find themselves unable to meet their interest 
payments and some mechanism, short of extending new money, will have to be 
devised to deal with this problem. 

How must the regulatory framework be changed to balance the requirements of 
prudent banking practices with the debtors' need for additional funds? 

In the US, there are two opposite schools of thought; one favouring tightening 
regulation and the other favouring some relaxation of the rules. 

' After an I l-month hiatus in debt lervice payments, Costa Rica's government elected in May 1982 
re.sunicd interest payments on IS July 1982. The amount of debt service paid each month was 
determined by a formula based on net export receipts and capital inflows. 

" Banks have argued that the case of Nicaragua was special because the country was bankrupt 
following its civil war. 
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Champion’ recommends that the banks write off at least 50 per cent of their non- 
1 performing loans over the next five years, and increase loan-loss provisions for 
covering bad loans to 5 per cent. He also suggests that banks be discouraged from 
increasing their dividends.' The current US political trend also favours tightening 
the rules. A bill introduced in Congress would give the Federal Reserve new 
powers, including the right to set higher loan-loss provisions, limit new lending to 
troubled countries, and impose stricter accounting requirements. In addition, the 
head of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is calling for increased 
disclosure and decreased insurance protection for big depositors. 

Voicker was the first tosuggest somerelaxation of regulation. He hasstated that 
‘new loans... to facilitate the adjustment process and enable a country to 
strengthen its economy and service its international debt in an orderly manner... 
should not be subject to supervisory criticism.'* 

Revisions of regulatory policies could include reduction or elimination of loss 
provisions for foreign loans under renegotiations. Further loan-loss provisions 
should not be increased even if the restructuring calls for panial refinancing of the 
interest, so long as agreements are negotiated in good faith. Also, in order to 
reassure the general public, the Central Banks of the Western nations should be 
prepared to provide liquidity to prevent a failure by any one bank from affecting 
the whole system. The revision of the so called Basle Concordat of 1975'“, 
prompted by the collapse of Banco Ambrosiano'' last summer, is a far cry from 
what is needed. 

Although the long-overdue tighteningof regulatory requirements makes a lot of 
sense in the long run, the immediate effect of such action would further be to reduce 
the flow of funds to LDCs with serious and possibly disastrous consequences for 
the international financial system. 

What is the best approach to restructuring private debt? 

Until recently, the debt problem of the private sector in LDCs has received little 
attention. This was not a major issue so long as reschedulings took place in 
' countries whose private sector owed little or no external debt or where the 
availability of foreign exchange was virtually assured, as in the franc zone area of 
Africa. This situation haschanged dramatically. In Chile,forexample,75per cent 
of the total external debt, or an estimated $12 billion, is owned by the private 
sector. 

’ George Champion, ‘Foreign Debts: a proposal for US banks'. The Walt Street Journal, 11 January 
1983. 

* These arguments have also been advanced by J Plender in 'All Quiet in the City Club', The 
Financial Times (London), 24 March 1983. 

' ‘Sustainable Recovery: setting the stage', remarks by P A Voicker before the SBth Annual Meeting 
of the New England Council, Boston, Massachusetts, 16 November 1982. 

So far the only formal agreement on international banking supervision. 

" In July 1982, Banco Ambrosiano, Italy's second largest private bank holding company in 
Luxembourg collapsed without any central bank intervening, both Luxembourg and Italian 
authorities denied having any responsibility in the matter. 
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The private sector of debtor countries is often the country's main source of 
foreign exchange. Preserving the growth and creditworthiness of the private sector 
while taking into account the overall foreign exchange constraint is thus essential. 

Private debt has been dealt with differently in each case which has so far arisen. 
In Brazil, under the banks' pressure, private and public debt were packaged 
together for rescheduling thus increasing the public sector’s obligations. This 
scheme is obviously preferred by the banks, because sovereign debt is perceived as 
less risky than private debt. In Argentina, the authorities unilaterally rescheduled 
most of the private debt by giving foreign creditors a choice between acceptingUS 
dollar denominated government notes.orenteringintobilateral negotiations with 
the private debtor company.'^ A third alternative, chosen by a number of 
countries, is to give the private sector a preferential exchange rateformakingdebt 
service payments. Although it somewhat alleviates the local companies’ financial 
burden this does little to resolve the problem of overall foreign exchange scarcity. 
And, finally, in a number of cases, private sector debt has been rescheduled 
bilaterally without government involvement. 

How can debtor countries control lawsuits? 

There exists the danger that creditor banks will engage in a scramble for assets 
before orduringthe rescheduling process, as was thecase with Costa Rica. Thiscan 
happen fur several reasons. In the first place, the banks on the Steering 
Committee" have no control over the actions of the hundreds of banks they 
represent. In recent months,anumberofUSregional banks have tried togetoutby 
‘getting their money and running’. Attempts to seize orfreeze theassets of a debtor 
country, successful or not, will likelypromptothercreditorstofollowsuit,and this 
undermines the entire debt restructuring process. Confidence and cooperation 
between debtor and creditors is impaired. Legal attachments enabling creditors to 
seize the debtor country’s deposits in foreign banks can hamper that country's 
daily financial and trade transactions. 

Other issues bearing on recent ‘rescue operations’ which will not be discussed 
here include the politicisation of the process" and the threat posed by the 
reduction or suspension by banks of their inter-bank lines of credit. 

Recent Proposals for Solving the Debt Problem 

Policy makers and bankers alike have voiced concern about the viability of the 
present rescue operations. On this issue, two opposing schools of thought have 
emerged. 

The first objects to any intervention at all on thepart of government. Those who 

The government notes carry a final maturity of five years, including a three and a half yean grace 
and, a spread of 2 per cent over LIBOR, and cannot be traded in Argentina. 

" A committee elected to negotiate on behalf of all the banks involved in a restructuring. 

So far, the countries for which rescue operations have been launched are special cases, either 
having strategic or political importance to the US, or whose possible default would affect the 
international financial system, or both. 
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hold this view, many US Republicans among them, argue that if banks make 
, mistakes, their managers and shareholders should foot the bill. They argue that if 
such losses are passed on to taxpayers, bankers will be encouraged carelessly to 
repeat their ‘errors’. And, finally, they argue that the central bank’s emergency 
lending powers are sufficient to stave off a. general banking crisis even if defaults 
occur. 

The second school of thought, whose members include several prominent 
investment bankers and economists, holds that government intervention, in¬ 
cluding the creation of new agencies to assume some of the credit risk, isa necessity. 
The members of this school disagree only on the question of whq should be made to 
pay for cleaning up the debt mess. 

The case for the creation of one or more government agencies to assume some of 
the risk on international loans rests on two basic assumptions. The first is, that a 
significant portion of these loans will never be repaid. The second is, that the 
recovery of the world economy cannot occur unless the debt burden is lightened in 
some way. 

Rohatyn'^ was the first to propose a comprehensive scheme to accomplish this. 
He has been followed by Magnifico, Weinert, Kenen, Colby and Bailey era/., all of 
whom have proposed variations on this theme. In the UK, three proposals have so 
far surfaced.'* 

Rohatyn argues that Western creditors have in fact become prisoners of large 
sovereign debtors such as Poland, Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil, who ‘have all 
unilaterally defaulted on their debts. Except for Eastern Europe, our banks really 
have no choice’. Rohatyn’s proposal would stretch out LDC debt by having a 
subsidiary of an existing institution, e.g., the World Bank or the IMF, or a new 
institution backed by Western governments, acquire the creditor bank's credits in 
exchange for long-term, low-interest bonds that it would issue itself. The issuing 
entity would become a substitute creditor for the LDC borrower on the same long¬ 
term basis. Of course, the banks would suffers loss of current income, but Rohatyn 
believes that the upgrading of the credit would give bank regulators a basis for 
' allowing the banks to schedule limited writedowns over a long period of time. 

The banks’ liquidity problem could be solved by having governments provide 
capital, or by having central banks purchase bad loans at a discount. This scheme 
would distribute the losses to be absorbed between the bank shareholders and the 
taxpayer. For the future, Rohatyn proposes that foreign exposure relative to a 
bank's capital be subjected to a limit. And, finally, he recommends that the IMF 
should play a greater role in the future, that the exchange rate system be more 
closely managed, that commodity price agreements be negotiated and observed, 
and that policies be more aggressively geared to growth. 

Weinert'^ has added the kature of tying the rate of interest on the bonds to the 
'' F Rohatyn, 'The Slate of the Banks', TAe Sev York Ktview ofBookt, 4 November 1982; ‘A Plan for 
Stretching out Global Debt’, Business ifeek, 28 February 1983. 

'* B J Feder, ‘The World Banking Crisis: phase two'. The Sew York Times, 27 March 1983 and *A 
Debt Partnership’, The Economist (London), 2 April 1983. 

I' R S Weinert, 'Banks and Bankruptcy’. Foreign Policy, No. 50, Spring 1983. 
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borrowers’ ability to pay. The rate would be set by a formula based on export 
volumesandtermsof trade, withaminimum rate set to ensure the payment of some^ 
interest. If the country were unable to payevcn this minimum rate, the Fund would 
pay in its stead. Weinert recommends that commercial bank participation in this 
scheme be voluntary and that participating banks be forced to retain 20 percent of 
their credit share so that they continue to have a stake in the debtor country's 
fortune. This 20 per cent share would also be rescheduled on terms comparable to 
the Fund’s. 

Kenen’s" also proposes a penalty forexchanging LDCdebt for bonds issued by 
a Fund; his scheme entails the purchase of the debt at only 90 per cent of its face 
value. 

Magnifico and Colby have proposed two somewhat different schemes. 
Magnifico"' proposes that the World Bank issues special lOto 12 year bonds and 
lends the proceeds to LDCs to enable them to pay offpart of their short-term bank 
debt. 1 he part of the country’s foreign debt to be funded in this way would be 
decided on a case-by-case basis. Colby“, on the other hand, proposes a five-year 
moratorium on all principaland if necessary onapartofthe interest payments,and 
a guarantee of LDC debt by a consortium of industrial nations. 

Bailey et aP' have proposed the creation of a new financial instrument called 
■ Excha nge Pa rticipa tion N otes’ (EPNs). These EPNs, issued by the central bank of 
debtor countries to their creditors, would replace the existing amortisation 
schedules. In lieu of the scheduled principal payments, creditors would receive 
EPNs entitling them to, say, 3 percent of the country’s foreign exchange earnings. 
Ihcse notes would apply only to untied loans, so that project loans among others, 
would be excluded. Over the long run, the creditor might see his principal repaid 
cither faster or slower than provided by the original terms, depending on the 
debtor country’s foreign exchange earnings. Contrary to the other schemes 
described above, this proposal does not involve the support of governments of 
creditor countries. 

In the UK, Leslie has argued that banks should be allowed to sell troubled 
country loans to their central bankat a discount on the condition that themoney be 
used in new lending to support domestic—not foreign—economic recovery. The 
central bank would collect the loans as they mature, but if the debtor countries 
were unable to pay, the bad loans would revert to the lending banks’ accounts, 
where they would ultimately have to be written off. 

Mack-Young and The Economist magazine have argued for the creation of an 
international secondary market in converted bank loans. 

The Economist also proposes to expand the IMF’s Compensatory Financing 

P Kenen. ‘A Bailout Plan for the Banks', Tht Ntv York Times, 6 March 1983. 

'' G Magnifico, ‘A New Role for the World Bank', TArf/naaria/rimestLondon), IS December 1982. 
■" W A Colby ‘Moratorium on Debt: a strategy for growth’. The Journal of Commerce, 30 December 

1982 . 

N A Bailey. R D Luft and R H Robinson, ‘Exchange Participation Notes: an approach to the 

international financial crisis', in The Iniemalional Financial Crisis: an opportunity for constructive 

action. CSl,S Significant Issues series 5 (1). Georgetown University, Washington, DC, 1983. 
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'' Facility (CFE^. Currently, CFF loans support shortfalls in exports due to factors 
> Kyond the country’s control (e.g. slump in world sugar prices). Why not 
compensate for higher interest charges, asks The Economist? After all, LDCs have 
as little control over the Federal Reserve’s interest rate policy as they have over 
natural disasters. 

None of the above schemes addresses the debt problem in all its complexities. In 
particular, the allocation of balance sheet losses and costs among bank 
stockholders, taxpayers and creditor countries has not really been dealt with. 
Furthermore, none of the proposed schemes addresses the fundamental question 
of how to get ne wfunds into the LDCs, as it is difficult to imagine bankscontinuing 
to lend to a LDC immediately after they have incurred a major loss. 

The following proposal offers a way todeal with the debt problem and get fresh 
funds into LDCs. It asks all parties to the debt diMcle to share the responsibility of 
getting the LDCs back on their feet. 

An agency, guaranteed by the industrial countries, assumes a portion of LDC 
debt at face value from the banks. The agency takes over the role of creditor to 
LDC borrowers and reschedules the swapped debt for maturities in line with the 
payment capacity of the debtors. The terms at which the bonds are issued 
correspond to prevailing market conditions but, their maturity, for liquidity 
reasons, typically exceeds that of the rescheduled loans. 

As a result, banks replace LDC debt by marketable agency debt and the debtor 
countries have better access to more convenient payment schedules. 

Asa quid pro quo, banks keep their trade-related credit and inter-bank lines open 
at pre-crisis levels. In addition, the banks would extend new credit to LDCs for a 
portion of swapped debt. On balance, these measures would decrease the banks' 
exposure to debtor countries, while simultaneously increasing the total credit 
available to them. Banks would not have to take any losses; the agency would not 
have to raise any cash aslongasdebtorcountriescan keep tothe new stretched-out 
terms. Taxpayers' money is pledged only conditionally and thus no cash outlay is 
^fleeded upfront. This scheme can work only if it is used for countries.which are 
expected to get out of the debt mess; 'hopeless' cases will have to be written off by 
banks. 

Existing international agencies could also contribute to the recovery efforts. 
The BIS would continue to provide short-term bridge financing, if need be. The 
IMF lending ceilings would be raised substantially, with the IMF backing up 
LDCs’ austerity programmes by financing any remaining gap. Debtor countries 
would have to adhere strictly to IMF agreements and turn the currently 
administered austerity packages of short duration and less hope into long-term 
development strategies commensurate with their own resources. The World Bank 
would take a more explicit role in supervising and implementing precisely those 
plans and, more specifically, investment and export promotion schemes aimed at 
restoring the countries’ ability to re-establish their foreign exchange cash flow over 
the long term. 
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CoBcinsion 

So far, c reati ve at/ hoc action and the resilience ofthe international financial system 
have helped us to cope with the crisis. The question we are now facingis; What is the 
optima] solution for the long term? 

With the first wave of rescue operations over and modest recovery underway, 
short-lived as it may be, we should now think of how to restore sustained growth in 
both LDCs and the industrial countries. 

As a first step, we have to give LDCs a chance to increase their foreign exchange 
earnings. Developing country debt problems cannot be resolved without 
initiatives to strengthen world trade. Industrial countries have to acknowledge in 
practice, and not just in communique, the link between trade and debt. 

Secondly, formulas linking the debt service payments of debtor countries to 
their payment capacity should be considered. 

Thirdly, banks,official institutions and Westemgovemmentsshouldcooperate 
to channel new capital into LDCs. 

Finally, the creation of an agency which would swap LDC debt for its fully 
priced yet less expensive long-term bonds should also be given some thought. 

Solutions asking the banks to absorb considerable losses should be shelved, 
since they could easily destabilise the international financial system and reduce the 
credit available to LDCs. We cannot afford to put the international financial 
system in jeopardy because without it no rescheduling scheme whatsoever would 
stand a chance of success. However, (he burden of adjusting cannot be solely 
supported by LDCs. Nothing can be gained from pushingLDCsintostabilisation 
programmes that are not politically sustainable. 

A speedy solution to the international debt problem isnecessary for the political 
and economic well-being of both LDCs and industrial countries. LDCs account 
for about 25 per cent of OECD and 40 per cent of US exports, 17 per cent of the 
latter going to Latin America alone. The recovery of industrial countries is just as 
much at stake as the survival of LDCs. 




MIGUEL S WIONCZEK 


"’Ener^ and International 
Security in the 1980s: 
realities or misperceptions? 


The volume of re&earch being conducted under the sponsorship of the energy 
importing industrialised Western countries, and the number of publications 
appearing in the last few years on the relationship between energy and 
international and national security, continues to be impressive. It would seem that 
many countries still give just as much importance to this particular aspect of 
international relations as they did in the 1970s following the fust ‘oil crisis’ 
of 19734. 

However, in the last ten years, the world energy market has undergone very 
important changes. What, then, is the origin of this persistent fascination with the 
question of the strategic importance of access to energy, at a time when energy 
supply has become greater than demand? The purpose of this article, which was 
written before the collapse of the international energy market in the spring of 1983, 
is to demystify the conventional views regarding energy still current amongst many 
people at all levels of sophistication and expertise. There is a widely-held belief that 
behind political and military insecurity and many international conflicts is 
insecurity regarding access to energy sources located outside the national territory 
of the energy-importing countries. I will argue that to consider the question of 
energy access as the main cause of world, regional or national insecurity is to fall 
victim either to misperception or propaganda. 

‘ . Conventional wisdom has it that the links between energy and international 

security are two-sided. International tensions and conflicts can disrupt the 
production of energy-exporting nations or their willingness to supply energy to 
others, sever transport links between producers and consumers, and damage the 
domestic energy facilities of combatant nations. I n view of the fact that the energy 
demands of military activities are potentially very great, such disruptions which 
would very seriously affect the security of the combatant patties must be avoided at 
all costs. 

Furthermore, recent literature on the subject suggests the problems regarding 
the control of access to energy (and sometimes the steps taken to achieve this) can 
influence the likelihood and severity of international conflicts. These connections 
include the contributions of energy problems to the root causes of conflict, the 
potential of energy problems to serve as the immediate stimulus or trigger for 
conflict, and the links between the energy problem and policies and the means of 
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conflict (that is, the size and character of military forces).' 

This emphasis on the links between energy and security was reinforced by the 
second ‘oil shock’ of 1979-80 which brought to the fore in the Western industrial 
societies and particularly in the Unven the persistent military, economic and social 
instability of that part of the Third World, due in part to the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution and to Arab-Israeli conflict, intertwined with the global conflict 
between the two superpowers—the United States and the USSR—one can hardly 
be surprised that until very recently the problem of access to Middle East oil 
figured very high on the American alliance's list of possible sources of serious 
regional conflicts, which if unchecked might spill over into a global conflict 
between the two superpowers. The Western mass media and academic circles, 
again particularly in the United States, were not alone in dedicating a great deal of 
space and attention during 1980-81 to the issue of national or regional security as 
measured by the possibility of denial (assumed to be by the USSR) of access to 
Middle Eastern oil. The recent (May 1982) list ofUS national strategic priorities, 
elaborated by Pentagon officials for Defence Secretary, Caspar Weinberger, and, 
one assumes, approved by President Reagan, put as the second priority (after 
Western Europe) for general strategic planning(in case of conflict with the Soviet 
Union), ‘to guarantee access to the oil in Southwest Asia’, and to ‘defend the Gulfs 
oil’.' 

Before attempting an objective analysis of the correctness or otherwise of the 
perceptions underlying this view of the relationship between security and oil in 
international politics, under the conditions of war hysteria which reigns in the 
United States, and to a slightly lesser extent in some of its European allies, 
attention should bedrawn to thefactthat between thedateofthesecond ‘oil shock’ 
and the end of 1982, the world energy picture underwent a very substantial change 
when compared with the conditions prevailing during the 1970s. Since early 1981, 
evidence has been accumulatingthat the so-called‘energycrisis’,asreflected by the 
two oil shocks (1973-4 and 1979-80) is over. Furthermore, in mid-1982 no 
international energy expert, whetherfrom serious academic circles, governments 
of importing and exporting countries, or the private or state-owned oil industry, 
expected that any new ‘oil crisis' or ‘energy crisis’ would take place at least during 
therestorthecenturybarringcompIetelyunpredictablepolitical,socia)ormilitary 
events. 

This sort of consensus emerged, among others, at an international colloquium 
(Mexico City, April 1982) on the prospects for the world hydrocarbon markets in 
the 1980s, organised by the Energy Programme of El Colegiode Mexico, with the 
participation of a large group of high-level experts from a wide variety of countries 
(the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy, Norway, the USSR, 
Japan, Venezuela, and Mexico)and from a number of international organisations, 

' 31st Pugwash Cnnrcrence on Science and World AITairs, BanfT, Alberta, Canada, 28 August-2 
September 1981, Final Draft Report of Working Group on Energy. 

' George C Wilson, ‘Penugon Document Stresses Priority of Defending Gulfs Oil', Intemational 
Herald Tribune (Paris) 3 June I98Z 
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f including the International Energy Agency and OPEC.’ 
i Some of the Endings of this international colloquium should be mentioned here 

as relevant to the debate on energy and international security. 

Firstly, in the aftermath of the first ‘oil crisis’ in 1973-4, the growth rate of 
demand for energy (particularly for hydrocarbons) per unit of production 
continued to decline in all industrial energy-intensive economies in response to 
increased energy prices; this led to energy savings and conservation measures. 
There is no reason to suppose that this trend, accompanied by technological 
advances in energy-saving can be stopped and reversed. 

Secondly, the world economic crisis, emerging at the end of the 1960$ (that is to 
say, before the Erst ‘oil crisis') and whose end is not yet in sight, was another 
determining factor in the erosion of world energy demand over the past ten years. 

Thirdly, in response to the increase in hydrocarbon prices and the uncertain 
outlook for supplies from traditional sources, not only did new producers of oil 
^ and naturalgasappearontheworldsceneinthe 1970s, but more new producers are 
expected to appear in the 1980s. This constant increase in energy supply is due to 
several factors: a) there are more conventional energy sources on the planet than 
was ever realised; b) technological progress in the hydrocarbon sector and research 
into alternative energy sources has been sustained and worldwide; c) in the present 
climate of depressed international trade, oil producing and exporting countries 
consider this particular energy commodity to be easier to sell than any other; and, 
d) the industrial countries which produce oil for domestic consumption have 
recently been implementing energy policy measures aimed at decreasing 
dependence on foreign energy sources for reasons of ‘national security’. 

Fourthly, the present precarious balance between world energy (and 
hydrocarbon) supply and demand has been achieved largely through OPEC 
policies of reducing supply to a level much lower than the production capacity of 
OPEC countries. OPEC’s restrictive oil export policies have not been easy to 
implement because of the steady expansion of supply by the non-OPEC oil 
exporting countries. 0 PEC’s participation in the world hydrocarbon market has 
been declining in real and relative terms since 1979, even leavingaside Middle East 
oil which disappeared from the international markets as the consequence of the 
Iran-Iraq conflict. 

Uncertainty surrounds the recovery from the worldwide economic crisis and 
the radical changes which have occurred in the conditions of the world energy 
market (and therefore worldhydrocarbonmarkets),whosestructurebecameeven 
more complicated with the emergence of production and trade in natural gas and 
marginally, the appearance of heavy oils and synfuels. Very few international 
energy experts venture to make projections or forecasts about the world energy 
situation beyond 1985. Moreover, the layman should know that all global 
forecasts, including the most recently available (1980 and 1981), are based on 

’ For more details see Miguel S Wionaeli (ed) World Hydrocarbon Markets: current status, projected 
prospects and future trends, Oxford: Pergamon, 1982. 
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assumptions made in the 1970s which were proved totally wrong by the latest 
world energy developments. Underthe most optimistic assumptions in 1983 about 
the medium-term outlook for the world economy, world energy supply will 
continue to increase in line with a very slow increase in world energy demand. If 
these optimistic assumptions nre proved correct, energy prices will remain more or 
less stable at present prices, but would decline in real terms unless unexpected and 
dramatic developments take place, such as those postulated by pessimistic 
political and military analysts in some Western industrial countries. 

Leaving a'side the arguments of the pessimistic strategic-military school, which 
assume that disasters, (never clearly defined) will take place in the Middle East, 
followed by the violent intervention of industrial energy-consuming countries 
seeking to secureacMss to the region’s energy, one is obliged toconclude that at the 
regional, national and international levels, the question of energy security has 
acquired completely different dimensions from those it had in the 1970s. 

In the present conditions of worldwide abundance of available and potential 
energy sources, the problem does not lend itself to the type of solution which 
employs military means to defend or prevent access to another country's energy 
resources. It can be solved only by the elimination of the sources of conflict which 
have little to do with problems which are supposedly related to the scarcity of 
energy resources and their uneven distribution over the earth. In other words, the 
links between energy and security are not locational, economic or technological in 
nature. They originate in the struggle for power and in correct and incorrect 
perceptions of energy problems, international politics, and in propaganda. 

In mid-1982 it was common to hear in the United States two contradictory 
versions of the conflict between America’s national security interests in thefield of 
energy and ‘inimical Soviet intentions’. The first version, mentioned previously, 
referred to alleged long-term Soviet plans to ‘take over’ the Middle East in order to 
prevent the US and its allies from having access to Arab energy resources. The 
second was related to the long-standing Soviet decision to proceed with the 
construction of a giant gas pipe-line from Western Siberia to Western Europe 
which, when finished in 1984, is projected to guarantee the European allies of the 
United States an ample supply of energy for the next twenty years. 

The most important argument in favour of US and NATO strategic and other 
activities aimed—it is said—at denying the Soviet Union the 'opportunity to cut 
the energy lifeline connecting the Middle East with Western Europe and the US’ 
was the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. Thesecond argument to 
support the US Persian Gulf strategic doctrine was that it was supposedly 
becoming difficult for the Soviet Union to obtain its own energy sources and that it 
might need the Middle East oil for itself. As far as the continued US offensive 
against the Soviet Union’s agreements for selling its oil and natural gas to Western 
Europe is concerned, another argument was used: such expanded Soviet supplies 
would seriously diminish Western European security by presenting the USSR with 
the opportunity to cut off these supplies at any time. 
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One does not have to be a particularly brilliant internationally-recognised, 
y' energy expert or an unconditional admirer of the Soviet Union, or a professional 
enemy of the United States, to reach the conclusion that both sets of arguments 
cannot be true at the same time, simply because taken as a whole they go against the 
principles of logicand common sense. Moreover, putting Soviet intentions in these 
terms amounts to accusing the USSR of working against its own interests, or, in 
other words, of acting against Soviet national security. Furthermore, more 
sophisticated minds, whether or not they are involved in the analysis of the world 
energy situation, dedicated to theseriousstudy of international aflaiis, will rapidly 
arrive at the conclusion that the two official US theories that the Soviet Union is 
bent upon taking over Middle East oil and that, at the same time, the Soviet Union 
is attempting to win the allegiance of the Western European purchasers of its 
natural gas in order to blackmail them at some future date cannot be taken very 
seriously even when considered separately. 

Enough is known by now about the background to the problem of Af ghanistan 
* to maintain that it had nothing todo with Persian Gulf oil, the allegedSovietZ)rang 
nach 5ud[*drive to the South'] to the warm waters of the Indian Ocean, etc.^ More 
than enough is known from Western sources also to sustain that the extreme 
military, political, economic and social instability ofthe Middle East is not exactly 
of the Soviet Union's making. After all, noevidence exists that Mr Begin, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, is working for the Soviet Union. 

Finally, Soviet energy planning and its pipeline project for supplying Western 
Europe with very considerable amounts of natural gas for at least the next twenty 
years shows that the Soviet Union has large exportable energy resources and, 
moreover suggests, quite definitely that it needs the export revenues it will thus 
earn for very real economic and financial reasons. According to such neutral 
sources as the UN Economic Commission for Europe, Soviet exports of energy to 
the non-socialist countries accounted (in 1981) for almost one half of that 
country’s convertible foreign currency earnings. 

Moreover, there are reasons to take seriously the most recent official Soviet 
' statements that United States' unilateral sanctions, which in the summer of 1982 
took the form of Washington’s banning the sales to the Soviet Union of high 
technology pipeline equipment not only by American industry and its subsidiaries 
in Western Europe but also by European firms operating under American owned 
licences, willy hardly delay the completion of the project by 1984 in which most of 
Western Europe is very much interested. This interest is due not only to the 
financial and economic advantages which such an agreement could bring the 
purchasers of Soviet natural gas, but also to Western Europe’s great concern over 
the growing overall instability in the Middle East and the possible subsequent 
reduction in oil exports from this area to Western Europe. In other words, if we 
assume correctly that the availability of uninterrupted energy supplies plays an 

* A teria of thoughtful irticlef by Wetten expeiti wai written in l98]-2on the Afghanistan probicn]. 
All of them differ from the official US propaganda line. The most recent contribution is Jagot S 
Mehta's ‘Afghanistan: a neutral soiution'.ilgrefgii Policy (AT) Summer 1982. 
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important role in national and regional security considerations, Western Europe 
will need to diversify its sources of supply in the adjacent areas and to add the 
Soviet Union to the list of its permanent suppliers together with the North Sea, 
North Africa and the Middle East. Given an expanding worldwide supply of 
energy sources for the rest of this century. Western Europe can easily fulfil its 
energy security objectives. The obstacles in the adjacent areas do not occur as a 
result of the ‘diabolic designs* of Soviet Union, but are created by the political 
leaders of the anti-Soviet holy nuclear crusade and their strategists who call for 
military occupation of the Middle East in the case of a ‘possible* Soviet invasion of 
the oil-countries in that region. 

The explanation for the continuing fascination of most Western strategists and 
of some, international oil experts with the possibility of violent interruptions of 
Western access to Middle East oil lies in the ideological and propaganda motives in 
the case of the former group and in the misperceptions of the latter.’ The 
international colloquium mentioned earlier, provided interesting evidence about 
the origin of these misperceptions. Energy experts from a dozen Western oil- 
importing countries and oil-producing and exporting countries did not discuss in 
detail the question ofapossible interruption in international hydrocarbon tradein 
the 1980s and 1990s, and only accepted that such interruptions may occur as a 
result of local conflicts on the periphery of the industrialised world (including the 
Middle East,ofcourse)oroflimited wars in which thetwo superpowers participate 
directly or indirectly. 

11 is interesting, however, to point out that in their discussions of the prospects 
for global energy supply and demand most Western experts used the concepts of 
the ‘Free World’ as opposed to ‘other sources of hydrocarbons’. The ideological 
and political connotations of this division of the world by experts who cannot 
otherwise be considered vigorous champions of the Cold War are far-reaching. 
Moreover, they reveal the importance of political or economic misperceptions in 
international relations. Some of these misperceptions originate in the failure to 
recognise the importance of pre-existing beliefs of which most societies, 
individuals, experts and governments are guilty but not necessarily conscious.’ 

As Professor Robert Jarvis (University of California at Los Angeles) warned in 
the mid-1970s; 

Because people do not understand the degree to which their inferences are derived from 
their expectations, they tend to see their interpretation of evidence as ‘compelling' rather 
than ‘plausible'.^ 

’ A book published in 1981 by such an august academic body as Harvard's Energy and Security 
Research Project (David A Deese and Joseph S Nye, (eds), Energy and Seatrity, Ballinger: 
Cambridge, Mass.) starts with the presentation of its contents in the following terms: ‘The 
dependence of the United States and its allies on oil from unstable regions has erected a severe threat 
to world peace. The uncertainty of Soviet intentions in the Persian Gulf heightens the risk. Never 
have so many nations been so ill-prepared to meet a direct threat to their economic well-being and 
political power’. 

‘ For a fascinating analysis of this point see Robert Jervis, Perception and Misperception in 
International Politics, Princeton University Press: Princeton, New Jersey, 1976. 

’i6ti/,pl8l. 
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At a time of ‘crisis’ or of ‘expected crisis* misperceptions cloud rational 
{)' perceptions. As George Kennan argues, Westemsocietiesrespondtopressureina 
very dangerous way 

There is... nothing in nature more egocentric than the embattled democracy. It soon 
becomes the victim of its own war propaganda. It then tends to attach to its own cause an 
absolute value which distorts its own vision of everything else... It will readily be seen that 
people who have got themselves into this frame of mind have little understanding for the 
issues in any context other than the one in which they are involved. The idea of people 
wasting time and substance on any other issues seems to them preposterous.' 

Let US pursue this examination of the problem of misperceptions in the field of 
energy and international security; once one accepts Kennan’s description of the 
United States as an ‘embattled democracy’ (or rectifies it by defining that country 
as a power which is deeply torn by internal conflict and whose role in world affairs 
is declining steadily), it becomes relatively easy to understand why the United 
States is at the centre of such great concern over energy supply security. In Western 
^ Europe, whose dependence on imported energy is much greater than the United 
States, and which is a close neighbour of the USSR, such concern has never reached 
the same pitch as in the United States. On the contrary. Western Europe is willing 
to reduce its energy dependence on the Middle East, and diversify its sources of 
supply by turning to the Soviet Union and other countries; perhaps because of a 
more realistic view of the roots of the Middle East situation? 

Describing the domestic social conflict and the disillusionment, which was in 
part responsible for bringing Ronald Reagan to the White House, Theodore H 
White, an objective although conservative American observer, argues that the key 
factor responsible for the hysteria unleashed over the problem of energy security in 
the United States at the end of the seventies—and also for the outcome of the 1980 
presidential elections—was the shortage of gasoline suffered by millions of 
Americans following the revolution in Iran.’ Together with US impotence in the 
case of the Teheran hostages, this shortage led American citizens to feel not only 
that the country was badly governed, but also that its way of life and well-being 
were very seriously threatened by unfriendly and distant enemies, principally the 
Soviet Union. US public opinion failed to realise that Iran had been ‘lost' not 
because of Soviet intervention, but as a result of the alliance between the US and 
the corrupt and power-crazed Shah of Iran. What really mattered to the 
Americans in 1980 was that the invisible ‘enemy’(using its infinite conspiratorial 
ability) was not 12,000 miles away from the Atlantic coast ofthc United States, but 
present in the US itself, reducing the amount of fuel available at American gasoline 
stations from Vermont right across to California. The alarm created in theUnited 
States by the ‘nationalisation’ of oil in foreign countries in the late 1960s and the 
1970s also played an important part in creatingan atmosphere of uncertainty over 
the question of American access to foreign oil. 

* George Kennan, Ruaiaandtlu Wntumkr Lenin and Stalin, Mentor. New York, 1962, pp 11-12. 

’ Theodore H White, ‘Summing Up—A chronicle of two decades of social experiment... and the 
disillusionmenl that swept Ronald Reagan into the White House', The Vew York Timei Magazine. 2 
May 1982. 
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In the search for the historical reasons behind the US obsession with energy as a 
vital factor in national security, it is helpful to recall the history of US policy on 
foreign oil during and immediately following Wqrld War II between 1941 and 
1947. According to the excellent study made on this subject by Michael StofT: 

In the decade before Pearl Harbour the administration of Franklin D Rooseveltshowedno 
interest in developing national policy for foreip oil matten. New Dealers in charge of oil 
concerned themselves with the home front, where economic depression and industrial 
collapse threatened national survival as much as any war ever had. Only asdepression gave 
way to real war did federal officials turn their attention to foreip policy, First as part of the 
organisation for war and much later as part of the preparation for peace.'" 

By 1947-48, however: 

As national interest became more and more interwoven with the interests of private 
enterprise, the wartime eiTort to define and to carry out a coherent foreip policy fell to 
pieces. Even so, by the early postwar era that effort has produced a record of impressive 
accomplishment in the Middle East... Most importantof all the basis forasizeable Middle 
Eastern oil industry with strong American participation has been established... The 
structure was basically sound. It had achieved the primary aims of security and order.,. 

So it seemed in 1947. Three decades later (he irony of those decisions can be fully 
appreciated. The security achieved in the oiriy postwar period brought only ephemeral 
safety. [Since US government officials adopted]... the assumption that commercial and 
national interests were identical... the possibilities for constant and responsibleplanning 
by both governments and oil companies vanished too soon, Pd in the end the men who 
sought security promoted its collapse." 

US energy security in the Middle East collapsed in the early 1970s in spite of the 
fact that Soviet policy in the region was far from successful judging by the events 
which took place in Egypt following Nasser’s death. In the light of the evidence 
available, it does not make much sense today to interpret the complex Middle East 
situation in terms of conflict between the two superpowers. If the United States 
could stop seeing energy problems, and particularly those relating to the 
international supply and demand of hydrocarbons, as a central part of the East- 
West conflict and if it could begin to recognise the structural changes which have 
occurred in the energy markets and the policies of the major oil-producing and 
exporting countries, perhaps the links between energy and international security 
could be easily brought into line and become manageable. 

But even if this change in attitude were accomplished another international 
problem which israrelyconsideredseriouslywouldstill be left unsolved. This is the 
question of supplying energy to the non-oil developing countries of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. For reasons which are far from clear. Western analysts 
of the international energy situation continue even now to be almost unanimous in 
claiming that energy consumption in the remaining decadesofthepresent century 
will increase rapidly in the developing countries, especially in those with large 

Michtcl fi Staff, Oil, War andAmericoH Security—The Search for a National Policy on Foreign OH, 
I94l-I947,\t,\t University Press: New Haven and London. 1980, p II. 

" /Af4,pp 214-15. 
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f potential hydrocarbon reserves where domestic consumption of oil is heavily 
subsidised. 

Serious reflection is needed on the fact that the developing countries are not in a 
position to finance the development of alternative energy sources to substitute oil 
and their economies will continue to depend largely on imported oil. However, at 
the present time, no Western energy experts are able to explain how these countries 
will pay their debts and continue purchasing more oil without further exacerbating 
their balance of payments problems, especially when their own economic recovery 
is so closely linked to the uncertain outcome of the crisis which the Western 
industrialised countries are currently undergoing.'^ 

Long-term credits and preferential treatment by OPEC members, who are 
themselves facing a steady drop in oil revenues, are not enough to sustain a rapid 
increase in energy demand by the developing countries. As the borrowing capacity 
of the latter countries in the Western privatecapital markets becomes exhausted, it 
will be very difHcult for the potential energy demand present in the developing 
countries to be converted into real demand. Strange though it may seem, such 
factors as the deterioration in the terms of trade of the developing countries, their 
growing current account deficits, the size of their foreign debt are not taken into 
account when the future of the world energy sector is debated in the West on the 
assumption that there will be a steady growth in the demand for energy by the non¬ 
oil producing developing countries. 

I n conclusion, since the economic stagnation and impoverishment of the world 
peripheries, which are a most important part of the present international economic 
crisis, will only increase international, political and social chaos and very possibly 
tie this into the East-West conflict, the problems concerning the links between 
energy and the international security of the advanced industrialised countries of 
the North become dwarfed by the dimensions these problems acquire in the 
developing countries. These last aspects must be addressed most seriously by those 
concerned with them since, in the end, they are no less important for the 
' preservation of peace than the East-West strategic and political conflicts and the 
international security considerations of these two main blocs. 


” Miguel S Wionczck, op. cit., chipler 6. 
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Brazil Plays the Japan Card 


Global economic interdependence has encouraged governments to become more 
actively involved in managing international economic relations. Among 
industrial countries the examples of West Germany and Japan stand out. For less 
developed countries (LDCs), the external economic environment has long been a 
concern of high political priority. Recently, some governments have vigorously 
pursued a strategy of diversification in tradingpartnersand sources of fmancingso 
as to reduce dependence onparticularcountries. Success in part depends on global 
economic developments and the policies of other governments. Ethnic linkages 
bet ween countries might also affect success. This article examines factors affecting 
Brazilian strategy with reference to Japan. 

Brazilian experience in managing the impact of international economic 
relations as part of a development strategy provides a valuable case study. The 
period of rapid growth (1967-74) known as the ‘Brazilian Miracle* combined with 
the obvious list of appealing human and natural resources create a magnet for 
investment and a growth model for emulation. As a site for direct foreign 
investment, Brazil was considered one of the prime LDCs. Governments of other 
countries sought an understanding of the keys to Brazil's success. Recently, 
weaknesses of the Brazilian approach have received similar attention. For 
example, income distribution problems and new dependence on unstable 
industrial export markets led to criticism of the Brazilian model.' The foreign debt 
crisis of 1982-3 provided the latest chapter in this dynamic story.^ 

Initial success of the Brazilian model involved expanded state activity in the 
domestic economy—despite political rhetoric to the contrary.' The state also 
.sought an active role in developing a diversification strategy to manage 
dependence. Today, government action remains critical in dealing with global 
economic recession and the debt crisis.'* 

A look at the economic relations between Brazil and Japan provides insight into 
whether a diversification strategy can best be explained by push factors (within 

' See Albert I'ishiDW. 'Some Rcllections on Post-19M Brazilian tteonumie Polity', and Samuel A 
Morley and Gordon W Smith, ‘ The EITcci of Changes in the Distribution of Income on Labor. 
l•oreignlIlvcsImc^l, and Growth in Brazil’, in M{n<iSKf■in^e<i],AulhttritarianBrazll. New Haven; 
Yale University Press. 1973. 

' I.atm American Weekly Report, 7 March 19X0, p 9, and Alan Robinson, ‘Can Brazil Make It'.’’, 
Euromoney. November 1982, pp 103-11. 

' Theories of state support of development arc discussed in David Bruce, US. ECLA and National 
Dfvi'/opmciir/’o//fi>.r(unpublished PhD dissertation). University of Michigan, 1977. 

'' Dependency reduction is discussed m Robert Packenham 'Trends in Brazilian National Dependency 
Since 1964'. in Riordan Roett {ed), Brazilm the Seventies. Washington, DC; American Enterprise 
Institute, 1976. 
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^ Brazil) or pull factors (global economic realities and the^B^&^ y wB jBi er 
countries). Have Brazilian leaders formally promoted ties wjpQtfpan b di\nffy 
trade dependence? How might this be affected by the lar^i^anesf-Brazilian 
community?^ Do economic realities or Japanese strategic1^ter explain the 
economic ties between Japan and Brazil? - 

These questions are addressed below. Brazilian foreign p6licy goals are 
juxtaposed to Japanese interests. Then, the potential influence of the Japanese 
community in Brazil is discussed. Given the limited nature of relevant research to 
date, a number of future research questions are raised. Finally, figures presented 
show the degree of success achieved by Brazil in playing the Japan card. 

Brazilian Foreign Policy Goals 

Brazil has moved into semi-industrial status just as the industrial nations are 
finding international economic concerns to be highly problematical. Thus, as with 
so many countries—rich and poor—Brazil must view its foreign policy tasks to 
include foreign market growth, international financing, and procurement of raw 
materials.'’ 

Brazilian economic policy has emphasised rapid industrialisation involving a 
high measure of foreign participation. Close ties have been maintained with the 
United States generally and with American-based multi-national corporations 
(MNCs) in particular.’ Historic, cultural, political,and economic links havemade 
American involvement quite natural while Cold War security issues have also 
oriented Brazil toward major Western nations. 

Circumstances in Brazil and world-wideinthe 1970s began toalter the Brazilian 
view of these issues. The anticipated results of import substitution did not all 
materialise. Imports of industrial inputs—including primary products—increased 
to support the production of finished goods. Local producers faced stiff 
competition from MNCs that jumped over the protective tariff wall. Political 
pressures developed as a result of a growth pattern that accentuated income 
disparities. 

On the external side, world oil prices in the 1970$ became critically high for a 
country importing over dO per cent of its petroleum needs. Thedownturninglobal 
demand during the 197S recession raised fundamental questions about a 
development strategy oriented toward industrial exports. At the same time, a 
growing protectionism among industrial countries was confronted by demands 
from LDCs for trade concessions. A climate of suspicion was created in both 


' The literature un internal ethnic influence on foreign policy is Ihm. One exception is Wayne Selchcr, 
The Afro-A uan Dimension of Brazilian Foreign Policy, (iumesvilic; LI niversily of Florida Press, 1974. 
* \layne^k\\cr,Brazil'sMulllnalionalRelaliuns, Boulder: Westvicw Press, I978,p4l, 

' An economic explanation of the origins of this strategy is given by Guillermo O'Donnell, 
Modernisation and Bureacraiic-Amhoriiarianism, Berkeley: University of California, 1973. The ties 
between local capital, the Brazilian .stale, and MNCs are discussed by Peter Evans, Dependent 
Development. Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1979, Tbc economic performance of the 
strategy has been evaluated by Albert Fishlow, op. cil. 
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LE)Cs and industrial countries regarding some activities of MNCs.' Specific 
tensions developed between Brazil and the United States with reference to human 
rights and nuclear power.’ Meanwhile, the United States expanded its trading ties 
with China and the USSR. 

These considerations in Brazil and the realities of the global economy encouraged 
Brazilian leaders to adopt a diversification strategy.'” They adopted this strategy to 
red uce dependence on any single country with reference to markets, finance, and raw 
materials. ‘Brazil’s nonideological policies differentiate among issues or types of 
products and vary according to the national market postion but have the common 
purpose of maximising present options and leaving opportunities open to be enjoyed 
as it can grow into them’.'' This strategy was employed through an extensive use of 
state enterprises.Such enterprises now compete with MNCs in Brazil. In addition, 
they are involved in trade shows world-wide (including Eastern Europe, USSR, and 
China) and in exploration contracts." 

Japan fitted Brazilian needs in the 1970s and continues to do so. The Japanese 
have investment capital available and a technology base which is in great demand. 
Many Brazilians find the Japanese development model fascinating and hope to 
borrow from Japanese experience.” Furthermore, Japan may have a psycho¬ 
logical advantage in dealing with Brazilians as a participant in this development 
process. Positive relations with Japan date back to the early years of this century. 
‘ Ou ring the in ter war period these relations seem to have grown stronger because of 
a pervasive distrustofya/i^u/.t/noinLalin America. Amicable relations with Japan 
were regarded by l.atin governments as a desirable counter to American 
influence*." To the extent that the United States and European powers have had a 
colonial and neo-colonial historical experience with Brazil, antagonisms or 
underlying tensions exist even today. On the other hand, Japan deals basically with 
a clean slate. 

lliis contrasts significantly with Japan’s obstacles in Asia which stem from 
World War 11. This Japanese advantage in Latin America, however, must be 
weighed against the familiarity of Brazilian businessmen with the practices of 
American corporations and the widespread knowledge of English. Thus, 
American political problems are balanced by the US image as a ‘known quantity’. 

‘ I he impuct III these developments on US interests has been explained by Richard Newfarmer and 
Willard Mueller, Mullinalwntil Corporations in Brazil and Mexico. Waahington, DC: US Senate, 
(iovcrnmenl Printing Office. 1975. 

* The nuclear i.viues are discussed in David Bruce, 'Where Will Brazil's Nuclear Strategy Lead?', 
Energy DHenle II (15), ,t November 1981. 

HI Yj.,,. York limes, 25 December 1978, pp 33,3$. 

“ Selcher (1978) op. cil , p 78, 

'' ScIchcr, ibul , p 73. 

" FxamplesortradewiihChinacanbcnotcdinthcpublicalionsurihe Brazilian Embassy in the United 
Stales, ttoleiim Especial Volumes 59, 50, 75, and Brazil Today Volume 40; and in iMin American 
Economic Report (LAER) VI/41. On Africa see I.AER VII (24) and V(4I). On the Middle East sec 
LAEIR VI (32). Exploration and construction contracts are discussed in LAER VI (44). 

Veja, 2 February 1972, p 53. 

" J B Cornell and R J Smith,'Japanese Immigrants Abroad' in E NorbeckandS Parman(cds), The 
Study of Japan in the Behavioral Sciences, Houston: Rice University Studies, 1970, p 268. 
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Japanese Realities: the nature of the card 

The Brazilian ability to play the Japanese card depends significantly on 
characteristics of Japan—its economy, its corporations, and its economic 
strategy. In terms of raw materials, Japan’s needs are well-known. Brazil provides 
a number of items high on the priority list including iron ore, bauxite, paper and 
pulp products, and food.Beyond the availability of these resources, Brazil also 
ranks high based on a number of factors affecting investment. For example, in 
1977, the editorial staff of Nikkei Businessmadeassessments jointly with members 
of the Mitsubishi Research Institute. ‘Under the heading of resources and 
procession-type industries, Brazil is ranked by the Japanese as second only to 
Canada, with an "AA" grading and 80.4 points out of a total of 100’.'^ 

With classifications made according to market-oriented industries, Brazil again 
scored high. In this case it received 71.9 points and an ‘A* grading. This puts Brazil 
at the top in Latin America. As in other parts of the world, Japanese surveys of 
opportunities have been followed up by vigorous marketing campaigns and other 
attempts to increase market shares." Particular success has been demonstrated in 
the electronics industry. 

The results of these activities have been dramatic. For example, ‘as he decorated 
outgoing Japanese Ambassador Kenzo Yoshida, Foreign Minister Saraiva 
Guerreiro pointed out that “bilateral trade has been growing steadily and now 
totals about two billion dollars.” In the last few years Japan has consolidated its 
position as Brazil’s third largest trade partner’.^ There have been obstacles and 
difficulties in this growing relationship, such as disagreement over the Tubarao 
steel project. The relationship, nevertheless, continues to grow. Official Japanese 
interest can be seen in the 1978 visit to Brazil by the royal heirs as part of the 
celebration for the seventieth anniversary of Japanese immigration to Brazil. In 
concrete terms, a USS2 billion line of aedit was announced in August 1979 to deal 
with financing, technology transfer, and technical assistance in projects as diverse 
as port construction, railroads for exportation, and growing of wheat and soy.*‘ 
More recently, Japanese banks have been involved in the major debt rescheduling 
discussions.^’ 

These activities represent a major .shift in Japanese strategy. Not many yearsago 
Japanese overseas activities were characterised by the famous trading companies. 
These organisations dealt with the import and export needs of corporations in 
Japan. They demonstrated great success in obtaining raw materials and markets. 
Yet, as labour costs increased in Japan, the trading companies lacked the expertise 


'* For a discussion of Japanese investment in mining see Selcher( 1978), op. of., pp 119-20. 

Latin American F.conomic Repori V (46), p 223. 

“ On Die tecliniqucs used to undercut local producers see Newfarmer and Mueller, op. cit. and Evans, 
op. cit. 

Latin American Economic Repori V (46), p 364. 

Brazil Today Volume 40, p 46. 

'' Boleiim Especial Si 0)' 

“ Euromoney March 1983, p 123. 
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on internaf conditions in other countries that would be necessary for shifting tt 
sites of manufacturing activifies.^^ 

Furthermore, the personalistic nature of the Japanese firm slowed expansio 
into overseas operations. Since promotion to the top requires persona 
commitment to the corporation, overseas assignments can put a career out ofth 
mainstream. In addition, more overseas employees are needed since foreigners wil 
find difficulty advancing in the Japanese firm. As Michael Yoshino notes: 

In elfect there is a need for critical mass in the number of Japanese managers at thi 
subsidiaries if the system is to function. This point was succinctly noted by a Thai manage 
who had worked for both Japanese and American subsidiaries in his country. Hepointec 
out that the first thing the Americans did was to translate their detailed operating manuals 
and handbooks of procedures into the local language for the benefit of local managers. Thi 
Japanese, on the other hand, imported a whole team of Japanese personnel to create the 
organisation on the Japanese model." 

In recent years Japanese firms have adjusted significantly to these kinds o 
obstacles. Yet, whereas the global expansion of American firms can be explainec 
by a micro-oriented, historical interpretation of firm growth, Japanese MNC: 
have been strongly influenced by macro-economic factors of theirown economy a; 
well as those of the host countries. Terutomo Ozawa explains that: 

The .significant elements, both internal and external, include the great dependency of th< 
economy on foreign markets, both for export and import (particularly of natura 
resuurce.s): the rising environmental costs of industrialisation at home; the phenomena 
increase in the price of domestic industrial inputs (notably land and labour); the 
aspirations of developing countries to industrialise and their eagerness to attract Japanese 
capital and KThnology; and the ri.sing protectionism against Japanese exports in the work 
market.' 

These grave needs and the institutional weakness of the Japanese firm with 
reference to oversea.s investing have led to a high level of involvement by tht 
Japanese government. The result has been a ‘unique pattern of government' 
supported and group-oriented multi-firm investments overseas’ and a ‘heavy ust 
of external funds to finance the overseas ventures of individual enterprises’.^' 
Official aid programme.s also have been designed to foster exports and direct 
foreign investment. 

The Joint-venture experience of Japanese expansion—between firms, with 
t rading companies, and with the government—has prepared Japanese MNCs foi 
new conditions in LDCs. Many LDCs are now requiring the use of local partner! 
or a schedule of divestment over a number of years. In addition, state enterprises 
arc expanding greatly in countries such as Brazil. Thus, a willingness to invest 

■' Mitliac) Japan's MullwationalEnterprises. Ciimbriilgc; Harvard University Press, I97(i 

pill. 

" ihid, pill. 

' Tcrutonid Orawa, 'Japan's Multinational Enterprise.s: the political economy of oulwari 

dependency,' tf'orhl Enliucs .10(4), pp 518-19. 

■* ihid. , p 52.5. 
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under these conditions, especially with government-owned enterprises, has 
1 ^ proved to be a significant advantage. ‘Japanese multinational corporations are, 
on the whole, more accomodating and more inclined to work out compromises 
with the host countries than their US counterparts, for example, American 
multinationals may insist on complete or majority ownership while Japanese 
firms are often quite willing to accept minority ownership’,” 

Ethnic Connection 

The complementary nature of the economies of Brazil and Japan together with 
their foreign policy goals have certainly contributed to the major ties between the 
two countries. However, the factor of ethnic tics between then adds an additional 
element that is unique among pairs of LDCs and industrial states. Japanese- 
Brazilians number nearly one million and thus can potentially provide a special 
link to Japan. Yet, little has been written about this group in reference to 
international political economy. Fortunately, other aspects of the Japanese- 
* Brazilian community have been studied. The history of Japanese immigration to 
Brazil and the nature of the resulting community are briefly outlined here.” This 
leads to certain questions regarding the role of this community in influencing 
foreign policy and in facilitating economic relations. 

Japanese emigration policy traditionally involved aspects of official foreign 
policy goals. There was ‘a close relationship between the broad aims and means 
of building a modern national society and the state’s consistently supportive 
attitude toward emigration'.” As racial discrimination and economic difficulties 
grew, the Japanese state was drawn into an active and more visible role. In 
addition, Japan’s policy motives tended to follow investment opportunities. 
Thus, John Cornell concludes that ‘when she was financially ready Japan 
selected Brazil to launch her most ambitious emigration venture, capitalistic 
colonisation...”" 

Initially migration was heaviest to Hawaii and North America. As immigration 
. barriers rose in those areas, the movement shifted to Peru” and later to Brazil 
' with smaller numbers going to Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Mexico, Cuba, and 
the Dominican Republic. By the mid-1950s, 43 per cent of the Japanese 
community in the Western Hemisphere was in the United States and 49 per cent 
in Brazil.” Emigration to Brazil began in 1908 reachinga pre-war peak in 1933 of 
23,299.” Something more than 100,000 arrived between 1930 and 1939 (51 per 
ibid., p 534. 

Valuable insights and leads were provided by Professors John Cornell, C Harvey (iardincr. and 
Robert Smith. 

John B Cornell, 'The Japanese in Brazil: eeonomie penetration and cultural integration'. 
Proceedings, Southwest Conference on Asian Studies, 1976, p 2. 
ibid., p4, 

" C Harvey Gardiner, The Japanese and Peru, 1(17.1-197.1. Albuquerque: University o( New Mexico 
Press, 1975. 

'• Yukio Fujii and T Lynn Smith, The Acculiuraiianof the Japanese (mmigrams m Brazil. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1959, p 3. 

" Yoshinori Ohara, Japan andLatm America. Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 1967, pp 12-14. 
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cent of all new immigrants to Brazil in that period). Most of the immigrants came 
as agricultural workers—usually younger sons without inheritance rights in 
Japan. They intended to make their fortune and then return home able to buy 
land or to establish another basis of livelihood. Eventually, most stayed in Brazil 
and larger Japanese settlements developed. Many suceeded as small diversified 
farmers, free to shift production in response to market conditions. ‘This attitude 
placed emphasis on capital mobility instead of tying up capital in real estate, and 
on physical mobility rather than on entrenchment’.’^ 

Others did not remain in the countryside. Disappointed with wages and semi- 
feudal social structures, they went to the cities after only a year or two.” 

In recent years, the flow of immigrants has slowed. In addition, the shift has 
been to the recruitment of skilled workers. These new immigrants have thus 
entered urban settings where Japanese-Brazilians have become fairly well 
integrated into society. Education has been a major factor in the process. 
Improvement of educational opportunities is a principal reason for migration to 
the cities.” Furthermore, although Japanese neighbourhoods are common, 
education has been substantially ‘Brazilian’. This trend was accentuated by 
legislation in 1938 that nationalised education. Foreign-language schools were 
prohibited—affecting, for example, the 260 Japanese schools in existence at that 
time in Sao Paulo.” 

Despite these urban trends, the scholarly literature on the Japane5^Brazilian 
community provides only a thin base of information to use in analysing the 
modern-day international economic role of this important ethnic group. Most of 
the sociological and social anthropological studies stress two themes. First, 
‘structure rather than behavioural content is emphasised’.” Whereas social 
problems dominate the literature on the Japanese in the United States, Brazil has 
had a greater tolerance of ethnic differences, and social scientists are less 
preoccupied with finding stratagems fostering structural assimilation. Second, 
the Brazilian literature focuses on the economics of small farming by family units 
and on macroinstitutions of the Japanese colony. Consequently, the literature on 
urban conditions is meagre. 

Yet, there are a variety of unsystematic references to new roles and activities. 
Fur example, a Rand Corporation study in 1967 discussed the role of Japanese- 
Brazilians as embassy employees and as local partners in subsidiaries of Japanese 
corporations.” More recently Ozawa reported that ‘Today many Japanese- 
Brazilians work for Japanese multinational companies as business partners as 
well as employees’.^ Other commentaries emphasise a presence of Japanese- 

Cornell, »/>. r//., pV, 

" .Shi.h Review uf World Affairs, December 1974, p 25. 

Cornell, op. p l.t. 

*’ f-ujii and Smith, op. cit.. p 45. 

Cornell and Smith, op. cn., p 275, 

Ohara, op. at., p 27. 

Terutomo Oeawa, Mulmalionalism Japanese Style, I’rinceton: Princeion University Press, 1979, 

pl27. 
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Brazilians in the military, the national legislatures, and the cabinet. An 
/ important economic role is assumed given the above-average literacy rate of the 
community and its high representation in institutions of higher education.^' 
Characteristic of these references ae the conclusions made by Riordan Roett: 

Japanese investment and trade relations with Brazil have grown significantly in recent 
years. In part, the cordial relations between the two countries is due to the largest 
Japanese-speaking community outside mainland Japan that resides in Brazil. The 
Japanese-Brazilian community, concentrated in SSo Paulo, has become an important 
part of Brazilian society.^^ 

This observation is in keeping with other analyses as to the importance of the 
Japanese-Brazilian community. It is also typical in its vagueness and imprecision 
for the purposes here. In other words, most recognise the significance but none 
has provided any systematic evidence. 

^ In summary, the Japanese-Brazilian community has been recognised as a 
major actor in Brazilian economic and social life. Extensive studies by 
anthropologists provide a great deal of information about the internal dynamics 
of the community. Some political and economic analysts—along with journalists 
—have noted the importance of the community for relations between Brazil and 
Japan. Yet, these observations reflect no specific studies that represent actual 
measurement of numbers Involved or analysis of influence on specific issues. 
Penelope Roper reports: ‘It will be found that the proportion of Japanese 
investment in any country roughly correspond to the distribution of Japanese 
immigrants in Latin America’.'*^ If this is so, how does the Japanese-Brazilian 
community form the link? What role is played by the governments of the Latin 
American countries? 

Unanswered Questions 

The magnitude of economic ties between Brazil and Japan—along with 
diversification goals as part of the foreign policy objectives ofeach—clearly reflect 
the importance of the Brazil-Japan connection. Details on the economic relations 
and the achievement of the goals are provided in the next section. Before 
proceeding to that, however, we should be clear about what we do not know. 
Further research should explore a number of issues. The inventory of issue-area 
q uestions below indicates concerns that should be central to any such exploration. 

1) Present Involvement of Japanesc-Brazilians 

It is necessary to survey the community to determine the degree to which 
diplomatic missions and corporations from Japan actually utilise local employees 
of Japanese descent: 

Are they favoured over other Brazilians? 

SwissK eyie*'. op. cit., p277. 

Riordan Roclt. Brazil-Polillcs in a Patrimonial Society. New York: Praegcr. 1978, p 63. 

Penelope Roper, Inveslment in Ijilin America. London: Economist Intelligence Unit, 1970, p 10. 
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Do they possess Japanese language skills? 

Do they occupy specific kinds of job positions? 

This group may also be important for Brazilian business organisations and the 
Brazilian government: 

Are they utilised in trade negotiations with Japanese MNCs or the Japanese 
government? 

What specific contributions are made by legislators, cabinet officers, and 
bureaucrats? 

Do Japanese-Brazilian businessmen act as a unique lobby group vis-d-vis 
Japanese relations?^^ 

2) Attitude of Japanese Firms 

The literature on the Japanese firm suggests that its homogeneous and 
personalistic character has restricted overseas activities. Even ambitious skilled 
managers may try to avoid overseas assignments that would limit important 
personal relations at the corporate headquarters. On the other hand, some firms 
have sent employees to study in countries such as Brazil so as to prepareforfuture 
business activities. These conflicting conclusions raise specific questions; 

Can expatriate Japanese step into and move up the Japanese corporate ladder? 
Do firms prefer to utilise local Japanese personnel, non-minority Brazilians,or 
specially trained individuals from Japan? 

How do firms react to Japanese-Brazilians as negotiators for the Brazilian 
government or for Brazilian firms? 

3) Brazilian Attitudes 

I hc Brazilian government has encouraged expanded economic contacts with 
Japan. At the same time however, the external focus of the Brazilian development 
model has faced obstacles and criticism. Problems have included balance-of- 
payments dilTiculties, new forms of export and import dependence, and 
denationalisation of local industry. Therefore: 

Have concerns about the viability of the economic strategy affected relations 
with Japan? 

Are Brazilian entrepreneurs developing anxieties about potential Japanese 
control? 

Diversification success 

Even though the mechanisms of policy decision making involving the Japanese- 
Brazilians remain unclear, the achievement of Brazilian external economic goals 
can still be evaluated. Brazilian success in diversifying global economic relations 
has been mixed. The achievements of formal programmes have competed against 
conditions beyond Brazilian control. Debt,investment,and trade show the trends, 
('learly, the advantage of complementary conditions and goals along with 

bvans. op. I'll., di.scuiises ihe tics bciwecn MNCs, the Bra/itiun government, and local Brazilian 
capitalists. However, he does not make a distinction between Brazilian groups and theirdifTerential 
roles. 
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valuable ethnic links have not dramatically changed Brazil's ecoititvnci^l^9)if^ 
with Japan given the pressures of global economic realities. s 

Foreign debt has grown tremendously for Brazil. From 1960^^964 it was,?|;' 
running at around US$3 billion a year. By 1972it increased to $ 10 btiH^nUuid by thf/ ' 
end of 1982 the fi^re was approaching $90billion. A US loan follovti^piftlotB^' 
emergency bridging loan from several central banks helped BraT 
December. But by early 1983, negotiations with the International Monetary Fund 
became necessary. Further details of the Brazilian debt problem are beyond the 
scope of this presentation. Some data on Japanese participation in external 
financing for Brazil is fortunately available for our purposes. 

The overall Japanese exposure in Brazil of $5.83 billion is thesecondhighestfor 
Japan, exceeded only by the Mexican flgure. In the spring of 1983, Japan added 
another $900 million as part of a multi-bank refinancing.** Unfortunately .figures 
for several years back are not available so as to evaluate changes in the Japanese 
exposure over time. There is evidence that the Japanese Ministry of Finance has 
used the lendingacti vitiesof its banks toexport funds when the current account has 
run large surpluses.** On the other hand, Brazil has met obstacles to issuingbonds 
in Japan.*’ 

Composition of debt, fortunately, does provide us with some information on 
diversification efforts. The Brazilian Central Bank has fostered a strategy of 
accepting higher spreads for longer maturities (at least 8 years). Therefore, 
amortisation payments represent a relatively small fraction of debt servicing. 
Given the long-term focus of business planning in Japan, Japanese bankers may 
feel comfortable with Brazilian objectives. Types of financing have also been 
spread across syndications, club deals, bond issues, and commercial paper. 

The Brazilian government has spread out the impact of indebtedness on the 
domestic economy by increasingthe public sectorshare of total debt. This gives the 
government more control overthcdebt situation. Back in 1976 Robert Packenham 
wrote that ‘still another instrument of increased external economic penetration 
lies in multinational organisations like the World Bank and International 
MonetaryFund’.**Duringthelate 1970sand early 1980stheBraziliangovernment 
was able to reverse this trend by turning to the commercial banks. In 1983 the 
pendulum may swing back to the multilateral institutions as the commercial banks 
turn to the IMF to protect themselves against a Brazilian default. 

Brazilian efforts at diversification of foreign investors have resulted in major 
gains. During the late 1960s the United States accounted for nearly 50 per cent of 
the total direct foreign investment and reinvestment in Brazil. By 1976 that figure 
fell to 29.6 per cent and by 1980 was down to 27.1 per cent. The biggest gains were 
by the EEC(up to 31.7 percenl)and the Middle East/Africa/Australia (from 1.5 in 
1976 to 3.8 in 1980). In contrast, the Japanese share grew modestly through most of 


“ turomoncy, March IVS.t, p 123. 

“ The Economist (hoadaa) op. cit., pH. 

" ‘Brazil; the road to recovery'. Supplement to Ewomonty, November 1981, p 28. 
“ Packenham, cip. at.. p95. 
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the 1970s but finally dropped from 15.6 per cent in 1976 to 13.1 per cent in 1980.^’ 
Trade figures present a more complicated case. Brazilian leaders have sought a 
diversification of products and markets for exports. In terms of products, SO per 
cent of Brazilian sales abroad are now in manufactured goods, including 
considerable quantities of arms. Brazil has also become a major exporter of several 
agricultural products. Table 1 shows the percentages of exports to each region 
from 1971 to 1981.The biggest gains were the ALADl countries ofLatinAmerica 
(12.2 to 18.1 percent), Africa(2.4to7.3percent),andAsia/MiddleEast(3.Sto9.9 
per cent). US figures show a drop between 1971 and 1975, recovery to 1978, and 
then a new reduction. The overall decline for the 10-year period was from 26.1 to 
17.7 per cent. For the case of Japan, the long-range resultssho w little change. After 
climbingfrom5.5to7.8percentfroml971 to 1975, thefigure slipped to5.2percent 
for 1981. 

Table 1: Brazilian Exports by Regtons 


Regions 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

Latin America 
(ALADl) 

IB.I 

17.2 

I6.I 

12.8 

12.1 

11.9 

13.8 

11.5 

9.0 

10.2 

12.2 

Rest of t.atin 

America 

1.2 

1.0 

I.l 

1.3 

I.O 

1.5 

2.0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

0,7 

Canada 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.2 

I.l 

1.3 

1.5 

United States 

17.7 

17.4 

19.3 

22.7 

17 7 

18.2 

15.4 

21.9 

I8.I 

23,3 

26.1 

Japan 

5.2 

6.1 

5.8 

5.1 

5.7 

6.3 

7.8 

7.0 

6.9 

4,5 

5.5 

hastern Europe 

7.3 

6.5 

6.4 

5.8 

7.1 

9.0 

8.8 

5.0 

5,5 

5.4 

4.4 

turope(EEC) 

25.5 

26.6 

29.6 

29.5 

32.1 

30.4 

27.8 

30.6 

37.1 

34.4 

27.3 

l.uri'pc(EKTA) 

2.3 

3.3 

3.3 

4.0 

4.6 

4.5 

3.6 

3.8 

4.6 

5.7 

10.3 

Re.sl of Western 
Europe 

2.2 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

6.3 

7.5 

6.0 

5.3 

5,9 

5.6 

5,0 

Asia and the Middle 
East (esc Japan) 

9.9 

8.9 

7.5 

6.9 

6.7 

4.3 

7.3 

5.4 

6.7 

6.1 

3.5 

Africa 

7.3 

5.7 

4.3 

5.0 

4.4 

3.8 

4.6 

5.2 

3,0 

2.0 

2.4 

Ucrania 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0,3 

Non-Declared 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

— 

— 

Unspecified Shipping 

1.5 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

Total Percentages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Snurre: I'ACliX, O ComfrdoExteriorBraiUriror A ConjwnuraEcon6mkoiMtrnadonaL June 1982. 


Oil prices dramatically affected Japan’s capacity to import. That effect plus 
trade barriers made it difficult for Brazil to increase exports to Japan. Oil prices 
also impacted on Brazil's capacity to import. Table 2 shows the huge 1971 to 1981 
increase in the percentageof imports from the Middle East and Asia(5.9to34.2per 
cent). The Middle East alone accounts for over 30 per cent of total imports and 10 
of the top 20 countries supplying imports to Brazil.The high oil bill made it 
necessary for Brazil to reduce imports from other areas. Thus, it is difficult to 

" ‘Brazil: ihe road to recovery', op.iit , p 15. 
ibid., p 23 for Middle East figures. 
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^ determine how much of the reductions were part of the diversification strategy. 
* The resulU, nevertheless, were dramatic. Both the US and EEC sharesof Brazilian 
imports dropped by around 50 per cent. 


Table 2; Brazilian Imports by Region 


Regions 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

Latin America 
(ALADI) 

14.2 

11.7 

12.2 

10.4 

11.2 

9.5 

5.9 

7.5 

9.0 

8.3 

8.4 

Rest of Latin 

America 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

Canada 

2.4 

3.6 

1,9 

2.6 

2.2 

2.5 

1.7 

3.3 

1.8 

2.1 

2.7 

United States 

15.9 

17.9 

17.9 

21.1 

19.8 

23.1 

25.3 

24.4 

29.4 

28.6 

29.4 

Japan 

5.6 

4.6 

6.0 

9.1 

7.1 

7.2 

9.1 

8.7 

8.0 

7.6 

7.1 

Eastern Europe 

l.l 

l.l 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.9 

3.1 

Europe (EEC) 

13.5 

15.3 

18.1 

18.7 

19.1 

19.8 

25.0 

24.9 

28.5 

32.0 

30.9 

Europe (EFTA) 

2.8 

2.7 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

4.7 

5.7 

4.6 

6.4 

6.0 

5.7 

Rest of Western 
Europe 

0.7 

1.2 

l.l 

LI 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

Asia and the Middle 
East (exc Japan) 

34.2 

36.1 

34.3 

27.5 

27.9 

25.2 

19.6 

17.5 

9.3 

6.3 

5.9 

Africa 

9.0 

4.8 

2.6 

3.5 

4.6 

3.7 

4.1 

5.3 

2.7 

3.6 

3,2 

Oceania 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

O.I 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Total Percentages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source: CACEX, 0 Comircio Exterior BrasUeiroeA Conjumura EcondmicaJniernacional, June 1982. 


To address several problems related to trade, Brazil has recently pushed ahead 
with alternative trade relationships. Barter agreements with Mexico, Nigeria, 
Algeria, and Angola exchange manufactured goodsand some commodities for oil 
imports. Negotiations are underway for similar deals with the USSR, China, Iran, 
Iraq, Venezuela, and Argentina. These arrangements insure oil supplies without 
using foreign exchange; thus, they do not contribute tofurtherdebt problems.^' In 
the past, foreign investment and borrowing made up for balance-of-payments 
problems resulting from trade difficulties. Now it is necessary to adjust trade 
relationships to deal with the debt problem. 

This brief review of Brazil's external economic relations can provide only 
limited data about a very complex and dynamic process. It does, nevertheless, 
show that a variety of countries in several regions have been involved in Brazilian 
diversification efforts. Markets for specific products must be analysed to 
determine the actual areas of choice available to Brazilian decision makers. For the 
Japanese case, the trade figures do not suggest dramatic shifts toward Japan. 
Issues affecting the global trade environment clearly limited the opportunities to 
increase economic ties between Japan and Brazil. 


■" Latin America RegionalReports-Brazil. 29 April 19K3,p5. 
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Conclusions 

Across the globe, governments have been making international economic 
relations of the highest priority in foreign policy. The issues involve national 
security just as much as do military concerns. The Brazilian case demonstrates a 
variety of approaches available to LDCs so as to diversify trade dependence and 
sources of financing. 

Several academic and journalistic commentaries point to the role of Japanese- 
Brazilians in facilitating Brazil's efforts to utilise Japan as part ofa diversification 
strategy. These converging sources of evidence give credence to the hypothesis but 
a number of questions remain unanswered. Economic realities in Japan and Brazil 
suggest the viability of increased ties between the two countries with or without an 
ethnic link. Yet, global economic conditions in recent years have limited both 
Brazil and Japan in their capacity to take advantage of their complementary 
economies. In contrast, Japan has been able to increase exports to the United 
States, given the demand and the ability to pay. Japancse-Americans do not seem 
to have made the difference. 

When conditions are right again to expand the relationship, Japane.se- 
Brazilians may perform fundamentally important functions. However, if we are 
properly to study that contribution we must know more about the specific 
activities of Japanese-Brazilians to date as they have alTected Brazilian ties with 
Japan. In more general terms, the comparative foreign policy literature lacks a 
systematically developed model of policy processes in LDCs pursuing a goal of 
dependence reduction throughdiversificationofintcrnationaleconomic linkages. 
A major step in the direction of such a model can be taken through an 
understanding of (he Brazilian approach to playing the Japan card. 
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Australia and the Third World 


Australia is both a ‘Westem’ nation located in the ‘East’, and a ‘Northcm’ nation 
located in the ‘South’. Only three ‘Northern’ nations are located in the ‘South’. 
South Africa will eventually become truly ‘Southern’, leaving only Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Australian policy towards the Third World has changed considerably in the last 
10 years. The change, in so far as any distinct point can ever be identified for major 
shifts in political outlook, began on 2 December 1972, with the election of Gough 
Whitlam’s Australian Labour Party Government. That Government was 
removed from power in 1975. However, Australia's move towards better ties with 
the Third World continued under the conservative Liberal-Country Party (LCP) 
Government headed by Mr Malcolm Fraser (1975-83). The new Labour 
Government, elected in March 1983, headed by Mr Bob Hawke, will continue the 
trend established in December 1972. 

This article examines how Australia, long identified with the more conservative 
Western nations and aloof from Third World affairs, moved in ten years quickly to 
become more identified with Third World hopes and policies. It is, then, a case 
study of how one conserva ti ve Western nation has realised that its fut u re is n ow far 
more dependent upon Third World ties. But the movement towards closer 
relations has not been part of any grand strategy followed by the Whitlam or 
Fraser Governments. Rather, it has been an accelerated array of ad hoc steps. 
Although great progress has been made, Australia remains a ‘North’ country with 
no policy for actually joining the Third World. The next part examines bow 
Australia’s traditional foreign policy is changing because of factors outside 
Australia’s control. The third part of the article examines the internal causes for 
Australia’s new foreign policy. The final part examines the obstacles preventing 
Australia from moving much closer in relations with Third World nations. 

External Causes of the New Foreign Policy 

Introduction 

The 1972 federal election was a turning point in Australia’s post-World War II 
history. The Labour Party, which had seen the nation safely through the war, lost 
the 1949 federal election to the new anti-Labour coalition, the LCP, headed by 
Robert Menzies, who had been Prime Minister at the beginning of the war and who 
used his period in opposition to reform his party. He remained Prime Minister 
until his retirement in 1965, at the outset of Australia’s military involvement in 
Vietnam. He was a unique figure: a patriarch in a nation whose people do not like 


TW05(4)Oci()ber llsj/pp 1161-73 
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authority figures, a person of humble origins whose brilliance in law created th 
basis of his leadership of the Liberal Party which represents industrial interests, 
fervently loyal British subject who did more than anyone else to foster the ne 
military alliance with the US, and a narrow, parochial person for whom the worh 
consisted of only three nations: Australia, UK and US. After his retirement, th 
LCP foundit impossible to find anadequatesuccessor. The LCPclungontopowe 
until 1972. But by 1972 even some sections of the LCP (including the owners of th 
mass media) apparently believed that a period in opposition would enable the LC. 
to clear itself up, especially gettinganew leader. Malcolm Fraser waselectedleade 
in 1974 and remained in office until March 1983. 

Gough Whitlam’s Labour Party came to power on 2 December 1972 becaus' 
most Australians believed that it was time for reforms. Whitlam stunned th 
complacent, easy-going nation by the speed and range of the Labour reforms. I 
was the question of speed and thefeelingthat the government wasdoing too mucf 
too quickly, that weakened its electoral support .But, for those who believed that i 
foreign and social welfare areas the nation had stood still for twenty-three year: 
the speed was Justifiable because there was so much to do. 

Updating Foreign Policy 

The first external factor was the need to bring Australia up to date with change 
which had taken place since Labour lost power in 1949. During the subsequen 
twenty-three years, most of the colonial empires had been dissolved and many net 
nations existed. The LCP Government, however, remained wedded to the ide 
that the only nations which really mattered to Australia were the US, UK am 
Japan and others about which it had fears for its security, notably the USSR, Chin 
and Indonesia. The Government had decided virtually to ignore most newnation 
outside Australia’s immediate neighbourhood. If anything, the new nations wer 
seen as troublemakers. In so far as they noticed Australia’s existence, the’ 
criticised Australia’s so-called ’White Australia Policy’ (which discriminate! 
against potential non-white immigrants), they pressed for Papua New Guinea t( 
be given independence from Australia, and they criticised South Africa (a natio 
for which Australia had some sympathy). 

This updating process may be seen in the way in which the Whitlam Governmen 
embarked upon an unprecedented series of recognitions of new nations and th 
establishment of diplomatic relations with them.' This proved to be one of th 
most controversial actions of the Government. But in subsequent years, underth 
LCP Government, the Labour approach of having diplomatic ties with as man' 
nations as is politically possible was continued and this is no longer a major issue 
This new activism in foreign affairs was again demonstrated in November 1971 
The Governor-General sacked the Whitlam Government and invited the Leade 
of the LCP Opposition, Malcolm Fraser, to form a‘caretaker’Government until 

' Sec Keith D Suter, ‘The Australian Government’s Policy on Recognition and Diplomatic Relations', 
The Australian Quarterly {Sydney], September 1975, pp 67-79. 
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federal election could be held. The previous three years had seen a remarkable new 
level of Australian involvement in UN affairs. The Australian Ambassador to the 
UN announced that his ‘caretaker' government would contine to cast votes at the 
UN General Assembly on the policies of the Whitlam Government but that they 
would not necessarily be sustained if the LCP won the December 1975 federal 
election. The LCP won the election but very few policies were later changed. The 
new LCP Government realised that it could not go back to the old ways of the old 
LCP Government. 

Vietnam 

The second external factor was the US defeat in Vietnam. In later decades, I 
believe, this defeat will equal Gallipoli as a turning point in Australia’s 
development. Australia’s involvement in World War 1, though costly and 
shocking at the time, did not flow through into the inter-war period to the same 
extent as may have been expected. The nation again went to war in September 1939 
and even the confrontation with Britain in 1941-2 over Japan’s significance only 
resulted in Australia changing guardians from the UK to US; few Australians 
questioned in 1945 that a guardian was needed. The US defeat in Vietnam had a 
number of impacts on Australia. Although Australia hadsent only a small force to 
Vietnam (which was stationed in one of the nation’s quietest provinces), Australia 
had clearly identified with one of the combatants. This was Australia’s first defeat 
in a war; Australians are not accustomed to losing wars. Second, Australian 
involvement in Vietnam was the most controversial military operation since the 
colonisation of Australia in 1788. There had been political wrangles during both 
World Wars (especially over conscription) and a strong streak of pacifism for over 
a century. But the Vietnam involvement excelled all theolhercontroversies who.se 
extent is too broad to examine in this article. But their cumulative effect was to 
make the normally complacent population far more politically aware than ever 
before. Some of this new consciousness has continued. Third, Vietnam was 
Australia’s first direct confrontation with a national revolutionary movement. 
Australia had had previous difficulties with North Korea and Indonesia 
(especially during the latter’s 'confrontation* with Malaysia) but nothing had 
equalled the intensity of the Vietnam experience. It was an abrupt introduction to 
the type of social and political transformation which was sweeping through many 
nations. Fourth, Vietnam was part of Australia’s post-1945 military history in 
which all of its operations have taken place within Asia: Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Vietnam. This was a new era in that before 1945 all of its operations reflected 
British priorities andso(otherthansomein World War II) took placeoutside Asia. 

The Decline of the US 

The third external factor has been the relative decline ofthe US. Vietnam playeda 
part in this process. First, through its alliance with the US, Australia lost its first 
war. Second, many Australians were appalled at the US ineptitude in conducting 
the war and developed doubts at how successful a US operation to save Australia 
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would be. Third, US dominance in world affairs rested not on the specific use oi 
force but on the confidence it was able to generate that any challenge to the US’s 
omnipotence would be defeated, thereby deterring any country from challenging 
the US. The Vietnamese challenged that omnipotence and won, thereby creating 
doubts everywhere about the US's omnipotence. 

Another facet of the relative decline of the US has been the US’s concern, 
especially since its Vietnam involvement, to reduce its direct military involvement 
in foreign alTairs; preferring to consolidate its economic power and to work 
through arms transfers.^ This new emphasis was illustrated by the speed with 
which the US decided improve relations with China. In June 1971, Gough 
Whitlam, then the Leader of the Opposition, had a successful visit to China. The 
visit was criticised by the LCP Prime Minister William McMahon, as being 
disloyal to the US. Unfortunately for him, Henry Kissinger was also in Peking 
around this time to prepare privately for President Nixon’s visit in early 1972. 
McMahon was embarrassed by his obviously not being kept informed of US 
foreign policy developments. But in a larger sense, the reversal of an old US policy 
showed that, when necessary, the US will act according to what it perceived as its 
best interests, rather than according to old alliances. Additionally, there was the 
belief that, as a result of its Vietnam defeat, the US would be unwilling to become 
involved inanother A.sian conflict (includingdefendingAustraliain the eventofan 
inva.sion). The conduct of US foreign policy has also not inspired confidence 
within Australia. The US.seems to have lost its sense ofdircctionireactingtocrises 
rather than providing clear leadership. The paralysis of government during the 
Watergate scandal, the amiable but confused presidency of Ford, the zig-zags of 
the Carter administration’s foreign policy, and the lack of any clearpolicy (or even 
a .system for developing one) within the Reagan Administration, are all factors 
which have been well publicised within Australia. The US is in the unfortunate 
position that, by being a major world power, all of its faults and mistakes are well 
publicised; Australia and other lesser powers also make mistakes but they arc not 
committed in the glare of the international spotlight. US diplomacy over the past 
few years has been responsible for a number of errors (such as support for the Shah 
of Iran and conservative Latin American leaders) and these errors do not promote 
Australian confidence in US judgement. 

Another facet is the gradual growing apart of Australia and the US. This is not a 
sudden break but simply a reflection of each nation followingitsown best national 
interests. For example, Australia has consistently supported the UN Law of the 
Sea Conference and voted for the Convention in April 1982 while the US voted 
against it. A few years ago, Australia would not have opposed the US, but on this 
issue Australia decided to follow the majority. Australia, incidentally, played a 
bridging role aimed at bringing the Third World and US positions closer—but 
without success. Australia has had far more sympathy for the South point of view 
in the North-South dialogue than has the Reagan Administration. Australia has 

■' See Seyom Brown. The Crisis of Tnwer: an inlerprelalion o) US foreign policy during ihe Kminger 
vearx. New York: Columbia University Press, 197V, pp 1-4X. 
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urged the US to provide the World Bank more funds—but without success. 
^ Australia does not support the US’s new policy towards Taiwan and has been 
concerned about the possibility of disruption to US-China relations. 

Finally, a growing number of Australians (including some in the Labour Party) 
arc questioning the value of the mi litary alliance wit h the US. ’ The alliance colours 
all of Australian foreign policy, since any decision on foreign policy made in 
Canberra must conform to the larger pattern laid down by Washington. In this 
context, then, Australia’s involvement in Vietnam was inevitable since all of the 
US’s Asian military allies (excluding Japan) were expected by Washington to take 
part. But ANZUS is an alliance which favours the US far more than Australia or 
New Zealand. 

The Rise of Asia 

The Mediterranean was the ocean of the past; the Atlantic is the ocean of the 
^ present; and the Pacific is the ocean of the future. The new importance of Asia for 
Australia was demonstrated by the way in which Australia’s conservative Prime 
Minister, Malcolm Fraser, broke with tradition in his first overseas visit as Prime 
Minister (June 1976) by going to Asia rather than to London and Washington. 
Asia’s economic performance now haunts the Australian Government.* 

Japan was the first Asian nation in which Australia’s new approach was 
manifested. Since 1967, Japan has been the largest purchaser of Australian 
exports, and since 1971, Japan has been Australia's major trading partner. 
Economically, then, Japan has replaced the UK and US, and its priorities and 
growth are increasingly reflected in Australia. With continued fears of Soviet 
expansionism, Australia (ironically given its past record) has welcomed Japanese 
intentions of increasing its defence expenditure. 

China, also, is now seen in a different light. Having been virtually boycotted by 
Australia since 1949, blamed by it for the Korean War, and seen as a supporter of 
the North Vietnamese, China’s new friend.ship with Australia has moved even 
more quickly than Japan's. It has been visited three times by Australian Prime 
Ministers (1973, I976and 1982) since Australia established diplomatic relations 
with it in late 1972. Australia’s new intcre.st in China is partly strategic: it shares 
China’s fears about Soviet foreign policy. Trade, also constitutes an important 
element of the bilateral relationshipandhasdcvelopedgreatlysince 1972. Chinais 

' Sec Joseph A Camillen, Ausiraliun-Amtriean Relaiinns: The Web of Dependence. Melboiirnc: 
Macmillan, 1980. 

' As the Foreign Minister, A A Street, has noted: ‘Let’s look at some economic figures: 

Ower the twodecadcsof the I9605and the 19705 Auslralia’s(iDPgrcw(at I975prices)by 1.JO percent 

Singapore's and South Korea's GDI’, in the same period, grew by 425 per cent 

Japan's GDP grew by 350 per cent 

Thailand's and Malaysia's GDP grew by JOO per cent 

Indonesia's and the Philippines' GDP grew by almost 200 per cent 

(iranted that these countries started from lower economic bases than our own in I960, the plain fact 
is that their economics arc moving faster than our ownand that pace, by and large, will be sustained.' 
A A Street, ‘Australia and Asia—Retrospective and Outlook', Canberra: Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Hress Release, 15 October 1981. 
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now one of Australia's largest export markets. 

The third area of Australian interest in Asia is ASEAN (Association of Souti 
East Asian Nations—Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand and th( 
Philippines). The then Australian Foreign Minister set out in 1982 how Australit 
saw its interests in ASEAN: 

First, ASEAN as a whole, and each memberstate is important to Australia in its own right 
This has remained a constant factor in the relationship since Australia became the firs 
country to establish a dialogue with ASEAN in 1974, 

Second, the ASF. AN region constitutes one of the most rapidly developing areas of thi 
world. Au.straliu's economic interests in South Hast Asia are substantial and growing am 
Australia's future will be directly alTectcd by the course of the region's development. 

Third, the ASF.AN region is of strategic importance to us. Vital trade anc 
communications lines cross the region and the area's security holds direct implications fo 
Australia. 

Australia shares with ASEAN objectives of peace, stability, development and thi 
exclusion of great power rivalry from the region. Cambodia, Laosand base facilities in Can 
Ranh Bay, however, remain as constant reminders ofihe direct, or indirect threat througl 
proxies, posed by the Soviet Union to the region. 

In short, the realities of geography, history, culture, trade, strategy and self-interest an 
Ihe forces which naturally channel our foreign policy towards the ASEAN and Pacifii 
regions. I do not believe these circum.stanccs will change in the foreseeable future,’ 
Indonesia has long presented problems for Australia. With about 150 millior 
people, its population is the world’s fifth largest, with 13,000 islands stretched oui 
like a pearl necklace for 3,000 miles, connectingthe Pacific and Indian Oceans. Its 
size and instability trouble Australians, who fearthat a volatile leadership, seekint 
to get its citizen's minds olTiniernal problems, will usea'border incident’toinvadf 
Papua New Guinea as a prelude to attacking Australia. Current Australiar 
relations with Indonesia arc good, though they could be better. Indonesia invader 
East Timor in late 1975 and although the Australian Government has becomi 
reconciled to this conquest, many Australians have not and continue tocampaigi 
for an independent East Timor. Indonesian troops killed four Australiar 
journalists during the invasion and have continued to harass journalists based ii 
Indonesia, so that the Australian mass media arc not very sympathetic tc 
Indonesia. 

The New Pacific 

The Pacific Islands are recovering from the period of European and US control 
Not all the territories are independent (notably Micronesia and New Caledonia 
but a new era is dawning based on the new independent nations, Australia ishavinj 
to come to terms with the new Pacific. Among the local concerns are, first, theneet 
to stop French nuclear tests. Australia, New Zealand and Fiji took France to thi 
International Court of Justice in the early 1970s in the hope that the ICJ would stot 
the tests. The French, however, decided to continue the tests but to do si 

' ‘Auslralia/AStAN—Prescnl and Future’, Department of Foreign Affairs. Press Release, 18 June 
1982 
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underground. Australia’s action was welcomed in the Pacific. 
government has continued the criticism of the tests. ■ S " ■ 

Second, there is the need to avoid economic exploitation by fa 
(such as Japan, Australia and the US) and the transnational corpor 
as to make full use of the new law of the sea. Walter Lini, Primel 
Vanuatu (formerly New Hebrides), set out his nation's views thus; 


Vanuatu's marine economic zone is a potential source of great economic strength, and we 
intend to safeguard it and to see that it is utilised for the good of the greater majority of our 
people ... The Pacific is one of the last regions of the world where the heavy hand of 
colonialism continues to be played...‘ 


The Commonwealth Impact 

Australia has benefited politically from being part of the Commonwealth (90 per 
cent of whose membership is in the Third World). It has been a good place in which 
to learn about Third World aims and the value of the North-South dialogue. The 
membership is n ot, of course, as representative as that of the UN, but at least at UN 
gatherings Australia is locked into a perspective on each issue determined by 
membership of the ‘Western and Others Group’. However, Commonwealth 
meetings are not so characterised by blocs. 

Australia’s gradual support for Third World priorities may be seen in three 
ways. First, Australia initially regarded South Africa’s racial policies as ‘internal’ 
affairs and not a subject for international debate and action. Tins was due partly to 
a narrow interpretation of the UN’s role in protecting human rights and a 
pragmatic consideration that after dealing with apartheid \ht UN might turn its 
attention to the plight of Australian aboriginals. However, the Whitlam 
Government, which had great confidence that it was going to improve the 
aboriginal quality of life as well as putting Papua New Guinea on the road to 
independence, decided to shift its support to the opponents of apartheid. The trend 
was continued under the Fraser Government. Indeed, given Mr Fraser’spre-1975 
non-involvement in racial issues, his harsh views on it were all the more amazing. 
His government opposed sporting links with South Africa, and clashed with the 
equally conservative New Zealand Government over this matter (this has not 

prevented such links). Also,theFraserGovcrnmentcontinuedtostopthe national 

airlines QANTAS from flying the very lucrative South Africa-Australia route. Mr 
Fraser’s views on apartheid put him, on this issue, well to the left in h is party and he 
did not have much support on this issue. Whether his new-found hatred of 
apartheid was due to some deep change in his personality (which wasnot mirrored 
on other issues) or whether it was due to his concern to improve his standing with 
Third World leaders, was not clear. Similarly, the government supported Third 
World views on the independence of Namibia and offered troops for any UN 
operation there. 

Second, given Australia’s racism towards the aboriginals, it is not surprising 

* Walter Lini. 'Australia and the South Pacific: a Vanuatu perspective', Australian Outlook 
(fanberra) August 1982, p 31. 
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that its initial position on Rhodesia’s t96S Unilateral Declaration of Independen 
was not completely sympathetic to the African point of view. The so-calli 
Rhodesian Information Office in Sydney was able to remain open long after: 
other offices had been closed in most other countries. However, the Whitlam ai 
Fraser Government recognised that time was running out for the illegal Smi 
regime. Australia was among the nations opposing British legitimation of t 
Muzorewa regime. Mr Fraser was instrumental in urging upon Mrs Thatcher, 
August 1979, an alternative formula for settling the crisis. Although political 
very different from Robert Mugabe, Mr Fraser responded positively to I 
eventual coming to power. It would seem that Australia was a good bridge 
August 1979 between Mrs Thatcher (politically very much like Mr Fraser) and tl 
African nations. 

Third, the Australian Government became a Western advocate of the Nort 
South dialogue. This was partly due to Australia's own status, in some respet 
being economically a Third World nation and also because of exposure (as 
Commonwealth meetings) to Third World viewpoints and to the gravity of ti 
issue. 


Rise of the Third World 

Part of the past inertia in devising an alternative Australian foreign policy w 
based on the perceived lack of options. The rise of the Third World, even 
Australia is a long way from joining it, does at least represent an alternative fro 
automatically supporting the US on all issues. 

The Harries Report listed some of the interactions between Australia and tl 
Third World. Not all the interactions assisted Australia-Third World rclatior 
but they did at least expose Australia to Third World thinking; 

— In the 1940s, Australia pioneered an approach to the United Nations (UI 
which was very close to that subsequently taken by the Third World countrif 

— We took a very active role, in collaboration with a newly independent India, 
assisting the cause of the Indonesian nationalists. Australia was the only no 
Afro-Asian country to attend the New Delhi Conference on Indonesia in 194 
one of the first significant Third World diplomatic initiatives. 

— The Australian initiative which led to the setting up of the Colombo Pli 
represented an early and imaginative response to the problems faced by tl 
first group of Third World countries to gain independence, and our subseque 
record of aid has been respectable by world standards. 

— Our holding of the transition to independence of Papua New Guinea w 
affected by what was happening in the United Nations during the sameperio 
and it was no accident that the basic decision to hasten independence occurn 
in the early 1960s, when the 'winds of change' in Africa radically altered t 
balance of the UN General Assembly. 

— On occasions, as du-ing the Suez Crisis in 1956 and in the UN Genei 
Assembly in 1960, we took initiatives—based essentially upon emotion 
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attachment to the United Kingdom—which were deeply resented by most 
Afro-Asian countries. 

— Our concern with ‘forward defence’ in South East Asia and our membership of 
SEATO brought us into close working arrangements with some Third World 
countries and at the same time drew strong criticsm from others. 

— During the last years of Sukarno’s rule in Indonesia, Australia had todeal with 
what was one of the most militant Third World governments in the world at the 
time, a government which presented both the West Irian issue and the 
‘confrontation’ with Malaysia as involving conflict between the‘new emerging 
forces’ and the ‘old established forces’. 

— In 1966, we modified significantly our discriminatory immigration policy 
partly because it was recognised as a growing embarrassment in our relations 
with the Third World countries of Asia. 

— Australia played an active role in the first meeting of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in 1964 and at the time 
seriously considered becoming a member of the Group of 77. 

— In 1966, Australia pioneered a system of trade preferences to developing 
countries, an initiative not followed by other developed countries until several 
years later. 

— In the early 1970s, we joined four producers’ associations set up at the 
instigation of Third World countries and consisting mainly of Third World 
members. 

— Since the mid-1970s, Australia has played an active part in the North-South 
dialogue. We were one of the eight developed countries which took part in the 
Conference on International Economic Cooperation and we have taken a 
position well in advance of most other Western countries in the discussions 
relating to the establishment of a Common Fund.’ 

Australia, though itself an aligned country, has had a long-standing interest in 
the concerns of non-aligned countries and shares many of the non-aligned 
movement's general objectives, despite differences of approach on a range of 
particular political issues. Australia has in the past expressed interest in some form 
of limited participation in NAM proceedings, and attended as a guest the NAM 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Lima in 1975. Its interest in a formal association 
with NAM proceedings was not subsequently pursued, but it has maintained 
informal contact with the movement. 

Internal Causes of the New Foreign Policy 

Alongside the external causes for the new foreign policy, there have also been four 
major internal causes which have encouraged the Government to take more 
interest in Third World issues. But there has been no overall strategy governing 
Australia’s relations with the Third World. 

’ Australia and the Third World: Report of the C ommmeeon Australia's Relations with the Third World. 
Canberra; Australian Government Publishing Service, 1979. pp nvii-xix. 
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New Natioaalism 

First, there is the new Australian nationalism and self-assurance. It is difficult to 
ascertain how or why this began, or why its momentum continues to grow each 
year. But for Australians who have been outside the country for some years and 
then return, the change is all too apparent. The UK’s decision to enter the 
European Economic Community contributed to the change. EEC passport 
holders are seen as having more ‘status’ at the immigration desk than 
Common wealth passport holders. The Royal Family remain very popular but the 
Whitlam Government obtained agreement for the Queen's titles to be altered so 
that she is ‘Queen of Australia’, and not just the Queen of Australia because of 
Australia’s relationship with the UK. Indeed, the movement away from the UK 
has been a two-way process. Although Australia has been ‘maturing’ as a nation a 
number of incentives have originated in the UK, which has appeared almost to see 
the Commonwealth as a burden which is hindering its new role in Europe. 

A Multicultural Nation 

Second, Australia is ceasing to be an Anglo-Saxon nation. The ‘White Australia 
Policy' is ofllcially dead (though some ASEAN nations still believe it to exist) and 
the population is now the world’s most cosmopolitan. A quarterofall Australians 
are of non-English speaking background—although their economic, social and 
cultural contribution to Australian life is only now being recorded by historians 
and they are at present under-represented in Parliament. The impact of 
immigrants from outside the UK has varied. Their arrival has meant multicultural 
educational programmes and .social workers, and extended ethnic radio services. 
A unique television service has been launched providing programmes in various 
languages, as well as the best television news service in Australia. The migrants 
havcal.so helped to.shape Australia’s foreign policy priorities, asMr Fraser said;‘I 
believe it is no coincidence that the strengthening commitment to Australian 
multiculturalism has accompanied the expansion of our foreign policy perspectives 
and tics with many new nations.’* 

Australian Aboriginals 

Third, there is a belated recognition that the government should do much more to 
help Australia’s own ‘Third World’, theaboriginals.Theaboriginalsareprobably 
the world's oldest people, who have lived on the world’s oldest continent for over 
40,000 years. During that period, they developed unique skills for co-existing with 
the earth's driest, (lattest continent. The settlers assumed that they would die 
eventually and certainly did all they could to hasten the process by instituting 
programmes of mass extermination. But a remnant survived. Now at long last 
researchers are looking specifically into aboriginal lifestyles and so new 
‘discoveries’ are made. Aboriginals themselves have a new self-respect, are better 
at operating politically, and are developing links with similarly persecuted people 

' Malcolm Fraser, 'Inaugural Addre&s on Multiculturalism to the Inslituie of Multicultural AITairs’, 
Department of Prime Minister and Cabinet./VraRe/rarr, 30 November 1981. 
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(such as the American Indians) to bring international political pressure to bearon 
the federal and state governments. A great deal more has to be done before 
Australia can claim to have reached a satisfactory record, but at least there is now 
public support in favour of aboriginal rights. 

Third World Characteristics 

Finally, there is a growing recognition that Australia itself has, ironically, some 
Third World characteristics. A political-military alliance ideally is a relationship 
between two or more nations in which the independence isequal, thedependence is 
mutual, and the obligation reciprocal. Otherthanin wars, Australia is rarely taken 
notice of by its major allies. Its alliances are therefore ones in which Australia is 
dependent on the UK and the US and contributes more (such as troops) than it gets 
back. 

Australia’s economy has three points of similarity with those in many Third 
World nations. First, it is heavily reliant upon the export of agricultural produce. 
Australia has had a running battle with theprotectionist policiesof the EEC, which 
have now virtually excluded more Australian agricultural produce compared with 
the amount going to that region 15 years ago. Second, since World War 11 there has 
been a rapid increase in mineral exports. But, like Third World countries, 
Australia is troubled by price fluctuations and the way in which Australia is 
dependent upon nations such as Japan for its export revenues. Third, it has a weak 
and declining industrial base, with Australian jobs being transferred by 
transnational corporations to Third World nations where labour is cheap and 
unions are weak. 

This gradual convergence between Australia and some Third World nations has 
been recognised by the government. Andrew Peacock, then Foreign Minister, 
reviewed the ideas for a New International Economic Order and noted: 

On a number of issues Australia's Interest.^ coincide with those of developing countries. 
Examples include a shared concern for greater stability in commodity trade, for greater 
access for agricultural exports to developed country markets, and for a reduction in the 
barriers which exist to the processing of raw materials in the producing country. Australia, 
too, suffers from a relatively weak bargaining position in international trade forums such as 
the GATT vis-a-vis the major industrial countries. Like the developing countries, we are 
importersofcapital and technology and usersoftheestablishedshippingfacilities. Wethus 
have an interest in multi-national corporations observing internationally agreed standards 
of behaviour, in the relatively free flow of research findings, and in the breaking down of the 
more oligopoli.stic practices of conference shipping lines.’ 


Australia’s Third World Policy 

Australia has improved its relations with the Third World in the last decade, but 
the improvement has been the result ofa haphazard series ofdecisions. Neither the 

' Andrew Peacock, ‘The Implications for Australia ofa New International Lconomic Order’, 

August 1978, pp 402-3. 
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Whitlam nor the Fraser Government gave any indication as toan overall strategy. 
Both governments have operated in reaction to unexpected events. Both 
governments have appeared to be more concerned with bringing Australian 
foreign policy up to date with international realities, rather than making a clear 
initiative specifically to become more aligned with the Third World and less 
aligned with the West. 

The question, then, is how is Australiadcliberatelygoingtoimprovestillfurthcr 
its relations with the Third World? A decade ago, the question would have been: 
Why should Australia want to improve its relations with the Third World?It isa 
sign of the progress being made that such a question is no longer applicable. 
However, in 1983 Australia is still between both questions. It accepts the need for 
improved relations with the Third World but is not yet anxious to become 
specifically more aligned with the Third World. 

The Fraser Government commissioned the Harries Report to examine 
Australia's relations with the Third World, a study which few other Northern 
Governments have done. Though a good background briefing document, its 
overall concern was more to explain the Third World to an Australian audience, 
than to encourage that audience to develop closer relations with the Third World. 
In fact, Australia looks set to continue the nr/Anr approach of gradually improving 
relations with the Third World but notaccordingtoanyoverallstrategyandnotat 
dramatic cost to its relationships with the West. 

The Obstacles to a New Relationship 

First Australia is too wedded to the US alliance to want to make any deliberate 
move into the Third World ambit—a.ssuming that the Third World would accept 
Australia. As with the former reliance on the UK, it will need to be the superior 
partner (the US) which breaks the relationship rather than Australia. The US is 
moving slowly in that direction (as with the 1969 Nixon ‘Guam doctrine’) 
Ultimately the relationship will end since allalliancesdic eventually. But Australia 
will do little to hasten its end. 

Second, M r F raser certainly demonstrated in his speeches a close concern for the 
North-South dialogue. But his zeal was more successful in improving his image 
overseas, rather than making convcrlsat homeamonghiscivil servants (especially 
those in the Treasury who have little time for the dialogue and the NIEO), the 
conservative wing of his own party, .some employer groups and trades union. 

Third, a nation must mean something toitselfbeforeitcan mean something to 
the world. But Australia is not a nation of great political thinkers, dedicated to 
building a better society and becoming an example to the rest of the world. At the 
time of Federation, in 1901, it had some innovative programmes which would have 
made it the‘Sweden of the South Pacific’long before Sweden acquired its celebrity 
status for social reform. But that vision perished in World War I and in the 1930s. It 
was revived by the Labour Government but the Menzies LCP Government had 
little time for such grand ideas. Materialism, individualism and parochialism are 
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now the key Australian characteristics. Despite the sudden decline in the economy, 
there is little public interest in seeing how the decline has been brought about by 
international developments or how there should be international cooperation to 
arrest the decline. Instead, most people are concerned to put Australia first and 
have little concern in helping the Third World. 

Finally, there is the role of the Australian mass media, which must share some of 
the blame for Australian's lack of interest in international affairs. The media is 
largely oriented towards the Europie and US. 

To conclude, although Australia has improved considerably its relations with 
the Third World, upon closer examination it remains firmly a ‘Western’ nation 
located in the ‘North’. 


* 
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Women in Struggle 

An Overview 

MIRANDA DAVIES 


introduction 

Women throughout history have taken an active part in struggles for liberation 
from foreign domination and the overthrow of dictatorial regimes. Vietnam hasa 
tradition of women's resistance which goes back at least as far as 248 AD when a 
peasant woman named Tricu Thi Trinh headed an insurrection against the 
Chinese.' Women also led rebellions against the Spanish during the Latin 
American wars of independence and have long been active in the national 
liberation movement in South Africa. Yet such facts have seldom been recorded, 
and for centuries women have been elTectively denied a role in history. Besides 
reflecting the male bias dominant in traditional historical research, this neglect 
points to thcgcneral exclu.sion of women from any realms of political power. When 
needed, women may join resistance movements, openly participate in the 
economy, and organise trade unions, but at the end of the day they are still seen as 
women, second class citizens, inferiors to men, bearers of children, and domestic 
servants and soon relegated again totheconfines ofthedomestiesphere. However, 
this situation is finally changing both in the Third World, and in the West. The 
strengthening voice of Third World peoples fighting for national liberation, 
together with the international growth of the women’s movement, notably in the 
last decade, are finally making their mark on history. Not only has women’s 
emancipation in the context of national liberation struggles become a specific 
focus for political activism, it has becomea respectable area for academic research. 

Recent years have seen the revolutionary emergence of a new feminist 
consciousness amongst women in the Third World, arising from two main factors: 
the growing participation of women in national liberation movements, including 
the widespread mobilisation of women in armed combat; and a recognition that 
the true emancipation of women does not automatically accompany the building 
of a post-revolutionary socialist society. In order to understand this development 
we first need to look at the background and nature of the oppression of women in 
the Third World. 

The Double Burden 

The international expansion of capitalism, made possible by colonialism and 

' See Arlene hiscn Bergman, Women in Vietnam, San t-rancisco: Peoples Press, 1975, p 31. 

* This article is based on my research for ThirJ World - Second Sex: women's xlruggles and national 
liheraiiim (London: Zed Press. 1983), a compilalion of inlerviewsandarticlcs by women from Iwenly 
Third World counlnes. 
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imperialism, has created certain dominant patterns of dependency and 
underdevelopment in the Third World. However rich they may be in terms of 
natural resources, most Third World countries remain in a state of economic 
dependence on the West. Moreover, any significant development within these 
countries, usually in the form of industrialisation, largely only benefits the small 
privileged sectors of the population who represent the interests of Western 
capitalism. 

Within this framework, the majority of the people of Africa, Asia, Latin 

characterised by widespread poverty and exploitation. For both sexes low wages, 
unemployment, poor living conditions, malnutrition, and, sometimes, violent 
government repression are a familiar part of daily life. 

This common oppression is determined by specific conditions in each country. 
In South Africa white supremacy is imposed on the black majority by means of 
apartheid. In El Salvador it has meant the systematic brutal repression of the 
population by a wealthy national elite, backed up by economic and military aid 
from the United States. Whatever the pattern of oppres.sion, the majority of the 
oppressed are clearly united in the resolve to fight for the freedom of their people; 
in other words, to struggle for national liberation. At the same time, more and 
more women in such countriesas South Africaand El Salvadorarcrecognisingthe 
additional need to fight for their own freedom as women and as half the oppressed 
population of the Third World.^ They realise that women bear the worst 
consequences of poverty and exploitation, for they suffer a double, and in many 
cases triple, oppression based on divisions of sex, class and race or caste. 

The links between sex, class, and oppression are described in an editorial from 
the Indian feminist magazine Ma/iusAiV‘Are not women 50 percent of the poor, the 
Harijans, the Adivasis and of every othcroppressed group in this country?’ Are not 
women in rural India affected even more disastrously by drought—the first to be 
hit by malnutrition and disease, the first to die, thefirst driven into destitution and 
prostitution?'^ The article then quotes a husband describing the death of his wife 
from starvation after working all day on a canal relief project in time of drought. 
‘ “If you have survived all this time, why do you say that she starved to death?" he 
was asked. His reply was: "We get very little grain and we get it very late... It was 
her habit to feed me first, then the children, and not eat herself”. As Manushi 
concludes, ‘the traditions built into male-dominated society, which force women 
to see their own lives as less valuable and to think that virtue lies in self-sacrifice, 
mean the slow starvation of the woman when the family is livingat bare subsistence 
level'.’ 

The oppression of women on the grounds of sex means that, despite vast social, 

- The history of women's involvement in South Africa’s liberation struggle has been recently 
chronicled by Chcrryl Walker in U'omen andResislancein Xoulh Africa, London: Onyx Press, 1982. 

’ Harijan, meaning ‘child of God’, is the name which Gandhi gave to people of low caste, formerly 
referred to as untouchables. Adivasis arc tribal people. 

‘ The entire article is published in Third World - .Second Sex, op cil. pp J-19. 

’ ibid, p 6. 
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economic, political and cultural differences, it still remains valid to talk about the ^ 
universal nature of women’s oppression. To understand its specific nature, we ^ 
need to examine the specific position of women at different levelsof society which, 
under capitalism, is foremost divided by class. AsCherryl Walkerputs it,‘Women 
arcdi.stributed throughout the class spectrum and it is this, ratherthan shared sex, 
that, finally determines their basic and varied political allegiances'.* It is on this 
basis that many Third World women begin to question their specific roles in 
society, including their role in national liberation movements, and start to 
organise for change. 

Women, Politics and National Liberation 

Politics are traditionally so much a male preserve that, for most women, theirfirst 
involvement in political organisation is experienced as something like the 
transgression of a taboo. They face enormous barriers in terms of the traditional 
belief that a women's place is in the home where, unquestioning, she cares for the 
children, sweeps, cooks and cleans, and sees to her husband’s every need. Her 
possibilities for political activity arefurthcr limited by lack of skillssuchasreading 
and wi iting, since even basic education is usually considered a priority for boys and 
men. If allowed to vote, .she is only expected to vote as her husband or father do. 

As a result of these limitations, in times of crisis when women arc actively 
encouraged to participate in national liberation movements, they have tended to 
organise an an extension of their defined roles in society. For example, they may 
act us nurses, cooks or couriers, often hiding their men underground as was 
common in the early stages of national liberation struggles in Chile, Oman, and 
Hriireu. Attempts at breaking out of this mould are fraught with difficulties as 
women try to integrate and coordinate their various roles, once more burdened by 
the double weight of their responsibilities. Gladys Diaz, exiled member of the 
Chilean Central Committee of the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR), 
summed up the dilemma in a speech in Venezuela in 1979: ‘Women have had to 
fight to earn their place in political and mass organisations with an effort double 
that of men... .soasnof tobcobligcdbyotherslooptforonerolealtheexpenseof 
another. We aspire to be integral women, to have children while fighting on the 
frontlines or in the rearguard, to bring them up, to be part of a revolutionary 
relationship, to be workers, to have homes’.' Yet in spite of all these obstacles, 
recent experience in such countries as Nicaragua, Grenada, and Eritrea shows that 
more and more women are taking an active political role in national liberation 
movements and this includes armed combat. 

In most cases the increasing militancy of women in the Third World is first born 
out of their direct experience as membersof an exploited class. Then, as growing 
numbers of women join national liberation movements, this militancy is further 
fuelled by apparent contradictions between the revolutionary principles of 

^ Chcrryl Walker, op or, p 1. 

' Gladys Dia/, 'Roles and C'onlradictions of Chilean Women in the Resistance and in Exile’ in Third 
World - Second Se\, op cil, p 3JI. 
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national and social liberation and a passive, unchallenged acceptance of female 
subordination. As women in the West, too, have learned, male prejudice is far from 
being absent in revolutionary organisations and, even with a gun in her hand, a 
woman tends to be first seen in terras of her gender. 

After the Revolution 

The need to challenge sexual discrimination at every level, including inside 
revolutionary organisations, becomes more urgent if we look at the position of 
women in post-revolutionary societies. The experiences of women in countries as 
different as Cuba, fran, and Mozambique show that even when specific demands 
for women’s emancipation are integrated into the revolutionary programme, 
alongside an apparent commitment to incorporate women into vanguard 
positions, sexual equality is not guaranteed in the wake of national victory. 
Anabclla Rodriques from Mozambique was sixteen years old when she left her 
school and family to join the Liberation Front, FRELIMO. In an interview in 
1979, four years after her country’s independence, she still concludes that: ‘It is 
easier to eliminate the colonial, bourgeois influences that were imposed on us and 
identified with the enemy than to eliminate generations of tradition from within 
our own society’, and goes on to cite initiation rites, polygamy and the dowry 
system as three of the traditions hardest to wipe out." 

The persistence of sexual inequality in post-revolutionary societies can largely 
be explained by the economistic bias which permeates most of the conventional 
socialist theory guiding national liberation movements. This argument is 
developed at some length by Maxine Moiyneux in an essay on the position of 
women in socialist societies. Highlighting the failure of socialist programmes to 
tackle any of the non-economic causes of women’s subordination, she discusses 
their general refusal to even take into account,let alone confront, the relationships 
of power and domination which exist between the sexes. In Molyneux’s words, ‘the 
oppression of women is held to derive from class relations and men are seen as 
being just as much victims of these as women', and so it is mistakenly assumed that 
the subordination of women will end automatically with the successful outcome of 
the revolution.’ 

As we have seen, it is not enough to look at class and economic relation.s as the 
only causes of female oppression. Nor is it sufficient loanalyse it merely in terms of 
gender. In the end, it is a combination of the two approaches, taking into account 
the complexities of sex and class relations, which must determine the specific 
struggles of women everywhere, including those actively fighting for national 
liberation. Thus the strategy which Latin American feminists have termed 
‘double-militancy’ becomes the most effective basis for organisation. 


* ‘Mozambican Women after the Revolution’, ifcirf.. p 131. 

’Maxine Moiyneux, 'Women in Socialist Societies' in 01 Marriage and the Market-Wotrten's 
Suhordmalian in Iniernalional Penpeelive, ted) Kate Young, Carol Wokowitz and Roslyn 
McC'ullagh, London: CSE Books, 19X1, p 178. 
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FigbtinK on Two Fronts 

Double-militancy means being active on two fronts; working within political 
parties and/or national liberation movements; and working in women’s 
organisations concerned with establishing and gaining women's rights within the 
context of the broader political struggle.'” SWAPO (South West Africa People’s 
Organisation) Women’s Council, the Omani Women’s Organisation, and the 
Association of El Salvadorean Women (AMES) are just three examples of the 
latter. Each operates under the umbrella of a central revolutionary organisation 
and all were born out of a perceived need to mobilise women into the national 
liberation struggle, alongside a commitment to deal with certain women’s 
problems such as maternity and childcare, the domestic burden and lack of 
educational and political skills. 

The common background and aims of these groups is illustrated by the 
following passage from a document passed by the first Congress of the Omani 
Women’s Organisation in June 1975: 

It is clear that an understanding of the significance of the woman question, coupled with an 
understanding of the significance of the participation of women in the national struggle, is a 
first and essential step towards women's emancipation. The main task of women's and 
other organisations is to explain toall women their basic human rights, how they can fight 
for these rights, and what major rolewomcncanplay in reconstructing society ,.. We arc 
working to establish a special agitation department for women. Its first task is to meet the 
specific problems of the le.ss educated women, to rai.se their consciousness, and tolead them 
towards participation in the revolutionary struggle. The other task is to mobilise women to 
make demands in their capacity as women and to demand the right to, for instance, 
maternity and child welfare programmes, the reduaion of housework etc. We have made 
the basis for this work and hope to develop it in the coming period..." 

Demands such as these can only be welcomed, although their achievement is 
clearly limited by a primary concern for the mass mobilisation of women into the 
revolutionary struggle. This concern, expressed above by the OWO and shared 
also by A MES and S W A PO Women’s Council, is partly dictated by the nature of 
the alliance of women’s organisations to a central political body. But, more 
important, it stems from a fundamental belief that the liberation of women can 
ultimately only occur after national liberation. To quote Miriam Galdemez, 
representative of AMES and the Revolutionary Democratic Front of El Salvador 
(FDR), 'wc believe that our liberation from a machisia [male-dominated] society 
won’t come until we achieve our national liberation, for it is an integral part of this, 
not separate'.'^ 

Autonomy 

The inseparable links between the liberation ofwomenand national liberationare 

This was one of the key is.suesdiscussedat the 1981 MecungorFeministsfrom Latin Amencaandlhc 

Caribbean which look place in Bogota,Colombia. Forareport on themeeting,attended by some 250 

women, see/S'/.V Women's IniernalioiuilBulleiintio. 22, 1981. 

'' ‘Women and Revolution in Oman', edited by KRO AG (Committee for the Revolution in Oman and 

the Arabian Gulf), reproduced in Third World-Second Sex, op cil,p 118. 

" ‘Women’s Lives in El Salvador’, m Third World-Second Sex, op cil, p 9A. 
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constantly being reaffinned by women activists from the Third World. At the same 
time, the limitations imposed on women’s organisations by political parties, 
together with the international development of the women’s movement, have 
opened up a growing debate on the question of autonomy, most notably in parts of 
Asia and Latin America. 

Autonomous feminist organisation means organisation independent of 
political parties. Without denying the importance of wider political activity, it 
develops as a response to the prejudice and hostility encountered by many women 
in male-dominated revolutionary organisations. It alsogrewoutofaradical belief 
that women alone should be the first to tackle the issues that most directly effect 
them, in particular female sexuality, health and reproduction, male violence, and 
conditions at work. 

The debate in Asia, Latin America and in the West hasabroadly similar history 
and in all these areas the identification of women's issues has led to militant, 
campaign based action. In India, for example, the last decade has seen the 
increasing strength of women’s campaigns against rape, using individual cases to 
highlight the problem, organising large demonstrations and challenging political 
parties which sec rape as merely a law and order question. In Latin American, too, 
male violence has provoked a number of women’scampaigns,ashave theissuesof 
abortion, contraception, and forced sterilisation which recently formed the focus 
of an international day of action in Peru. 

The arguments for and against an autonomous women’s movement are 
complex and too numerous to examine in detail here. However, it is worth noting 
the antagonism which the subject seems to evoke in many revolutionary 
organisations in the West, as well as in the Third World. The chief criticism is that 
feminist autonomy diverts valuable attention from the class struggle and in Latin 
America it is considered as yet another manifestation of US imperialism.*’ The 
kind of independent or autonomous organisation which tends to characterise the 
women’s movement in Europe and North America is only counter-revolutionary 
if it allows women’s issues to become compartmentalised, cut off completely from 
any broader understanding of the social, economic, and political conditions in a 
given country. Provided that it embodies such an understanding, and takes into 
account the duality of women’s oppression on the basis of sex and class, autonomy 
might even be considered a part of the strategy of double-militancy. Whatever the 
case, experience has shown that at least some level of independent organisation is 
vital for the true achievement of women’s demands. 


Conclusion 

All women’s struggles in the Third World are inevitably linked to the removal of 
political and economic inequity, liberation, creating a complex pattern of attitudes 


" This is not only the view of men. It comes out in the writing of Domitila Barrios de Chungar^a 
leading militant activist from Bolivia, who. whilst fiercely defening women s 
autonomous feminist demands as typifying the values of wealthy middle-class women. See Women 
and Organisation', ThM WotU-StcondStx, op. at., pp 39-59. 
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towards sexual equality and revolutionary change that makes it hard to iden 
any one road to women's liberation. In addition, the desperate level of poverty' 
hardship in so many Third World countries tends to overshadow the spec 
problem of female oppression. However, despite these obstacles, an increas 
number of women in Africa, Asia, the Middle East and, to a greater extent, Lt 
A merica are starting to analyse their own particular burden. They are abandor 
their traditional roles to take an active part in national liberation movements a 
at the same time, to develop new strategies for achieving women’s demands in. 
the overall struggle for social change. 

In general, the militancy of Third World women is born out of an awarenes 
their own situation and has little connection with the influences of West 
feminism. Nevertheless, we are allguided by an understandingof the universal: 
not simply the .specific nature of women's oppression. Which makes internatic 
solidarity of immense value in the struggle to construct a new life and a i 
purpose for women throughout the world. 


Palestine' 

ROSEMARY SAYIGH 


It Is inconceivable that the Palestinian revolution should not be accompanied by 
liberutiun of the Palestinian woman. I am nut talking of the bourgeois woman... I 
talking of the ordinary woman of the people, who is, even in her present situation 
extremely dytiamic and revolutionary clement. 

Jean Ge 

Wc must begin by recognising that the silence and distortion that surrot 
Palestinian women’ are not a true reflection of their passivity—far from it— 
are the signs of an exclusion from history that they share with women genera 
and also with peasants as a class. Their problem is not primarily a problen 
oppression by their own .society, but of colonialism, and to put the two problt 
on an equal footing is to make a false start. This is what Jean Genet gra.s, 
instinctively as he watched a middle-aged Palestinian woman going about 
domestic tasks in Wahdat camp, in 1970, with a Kalashnikov rifle slung over 

' JCicnct,‘The Palestinians’, JoMf/ia/«/fh/i’.wman.SVufAM(Beirut)3(l) Autumn I97L 
' Isiaeli priipaganda emphasises the guod fortune ui Arab women in Israel and the Occu| 
Territories, but omits to tell of racialism, land confiscalions, the dynamiting of hor 
imprisonment, or the starvation of devciopmeni funds to Arab areas. 

* I bis paper is pari ot a longer study of Palesiinian women and the development of the natu 
women's movement from 1919 to 19*2. The period touched on here is from the riseof the Resisti 
movement to the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 
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shoulder. Colonialists and missionaries have always claimed (and perhaps even 
; believed) that they were liberating the natives from cruel and degrading family 
practices (eg suttee, footbinding, polygamy), only to put less visible forms of 
oppression in their place. 

To understand Palestinian women’s situation and responses, we first must 
identify the basic conditions that shape the Palestinian struggle: i)an opponent of 
more than ordinary ambitions and resources; ii)an imbalance of forces such that 
there is little likelihood of even minimal national objectives being reached in the 
near future; iii) lack of a territory from which to launch a struggle or to develop 

autonomously; iv)dispersion, which facilitates repression.and makes difficult the 

reproduction of the community; v) the repeated crushing and scattering of the 
national movement, preventing the accumulation of organisational experience, 
self-knowledge, and records;’ and, vi) a vulnerability to economic exploitation 
arising directly out of political disenfranchisement. 

All these conditions interact to produce an exceptionally harsh, intractable 
struggle, fragmented in time and in space, punctuated by spasms of genocidal 
violence. In periods when the national leadership is effaced—as it was in I948and 
may be again—it falls mainly upon family units to transmit the Palestinian idea. 
Herbert Guttman has shown in another case how Africans brought to America by 
the slave traders reconstructed their family system in spite of slavery, and through 
it retained the idea of their own original, authentic culture,' Where state-level 
organisation subordinates and excludes women, family-level organisation tends 
to revolve around them. Matrifocality is one of many answers to class or national 
oppression. 

One the face of it, the protractedness of the Palestinian struggle seems to offer 
Palestinian women a golden chance to consolidate their position within the 
national movement belore the establishment ofa State. It would seem togi vc them 
time to acquire the skills of organisation, carry out studies, present plans for 
f change in family law—in short, to negotiate their status in the future society at a 
time when their participation is needed. The relative case with which Algerian 
women were demobilised after independence has been attributed to the fact that 
they were recruited into the resistance only in its final stages, and had no lime to 
build their own movement. Palestinian women, in contrast, have had their own 
organisation since 1929;’ their mass recruitment into the PRM (Palestinian 
Resistance Movement) began .soon after the Six-Day War (1967); and it was they 
who were at the basis of the remarkable expansion of socio-medical-cultural 
services in Lebanon under the PRM. The fruits of this experience appear in the 
discussions and critiques published in Beirut during the revolutionary period. 

But the idea of the ‘golden chance’ is misleading, in that it ignores the way that 

' When women in the UUPW in Beirut wanted to write about the women's movement in Palestine, 
most of the records and newspapers they needed (in t973) were under occupation. Since then, their 
own records m the Palestine Research Centre have been looted during the 1982 Israeli invasion. 

* H Gunman, The Slack Family in Shven mJFreedom, IH7IFI92S, New York: Vintage Press, 1927, 

' See M Mogannam. The Arab Woman and the Paieuine Problem, London: Joseph. 1937. 
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the intractibility of the crisis holds back organisational evolution, forcing 
Palestinians back into a struggle for mere survival. For women, this has the effect 
of reinforcing their role, concrete or symbolic, in the reproduction of the 
community. Cjenocidal and cthnocidal threats can only deepen this tendency, 
particularly when, in the short run, there is nothing to be gained by mass 
mobilisation. At its most basic and most obvious, this trend isclearin the powerful 
pronatalist pressures that women are exposed to, and which they transmit to each 
other.'’But it takes other forms as well.'inthedifflcultmaterialconditionsin which 
domestic labour is carried out; the permanent insecurity of the home itself;’ the 
difTiculties of child-rearing and keeping up family ties in the face of attack, 
oppression, and migration; and, at the symbolic level, the way that women are 
conscripted into representing the threatened culture. 

Pale.stinian women were not slow to join the national struggle movement; the 
movement was not slow to understanditsneedfor theirparticipation. What makes 
this participation problematic is the nature of the struggle itself, which realised 
only a brief period (1967-82) when women could be freely mobilised. It was during 
this period that women began to wrestle with the conflict between the political- 
productive roles they aspired to and the reproductive one imposed on them by 
what many would call their ‘lagging reality'—adilcmma not unique to Palestinian 
women but one that presents itself to them in a particularly acute form. Some of 
their answers were already becoming apparent by 1982. 

Mobilisation 

In the aftermath of the crushing defeat of the Arab armies in 1967, women in the 
West Bank were instructed to collect arms abandoned by the Jordanians, and to 
carry out the first acts of re.sistance. In Jordan, secret women’s cells were formed, 
and, after Karamch (March 1968), women began to be recruited into the 
Resistance groups in relatively large numbers, receiving basic political and 
military training. Young women came from all over the world to join the 
movement, often without the permission of their families, or without preparation 
for the rigours of life in a military camp. Leila Khaled describes how the faint¬ 
hearted were weeded out in bases set up in the hills around Amman.* 

Forced by events to mobili.se before its preparations were completed, the PRM 
had no considered plans for integrating women, and the continuing Palestinian- 
Jordanian crisis prevented serious consideration of the subject. As at the 
beginning of the 1936Great Revolt, so at the beginning of the 1965armedstruggle 
movement, a mass revolutionary atmosphere swept all along in its current, 
minimising problems of method. 

Fateh’s policy was pragmatic, on the whole organising women separately from 

* See I Bendl and J Downing, n't Shall Rriurn: woman of Palestine, I.ondon: Zed Press, 1982; especially 
chapter 9, 'Having Only Two Children Ought to be Forbidden'. 

’ Elsewhere in this study. I point to the insecurity of settlement which isa basic condition of Palestinian 
women's existence. 

* See L Khaled, My People Shall Live, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1973. 
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men, giving them military training, but also setting them to work in support 
activities that were ‘natural’ extensions of their domestic skills—nursing, 
providing food and uniforms for the fighters, setting up the social and cultural 
institutions that accompanied armed struggle. A rough division of labour 
emerged, with younger women being sent to the camps to organise and train 
women there and older ones directed into administration. This generational and 
functional gap was to prove a lasting and bitter one. Younger Fateh women 
identified with armed struggle—for them, as for the Palestinian masses, the gun 
symbolised power and commitment. Older Fateh women generally supported the 
conventional division between male and female roles. 

An article published in a Fateh magazine in 1969’ might, in more favourable 
circumstances, have started a debate. It called for women’s liberation to be 
included in the goals of the Resistance movement; for programmes to ease their 
integration into its cadres; and insisted on the need for studies of women’s 
conditions, both in the home and at work. It alsoemphasised afundamentalpoint 
in Fateh thinking: that women are responsible for their own politicisation, and 
that it is through struggle that they will change society’s attitudes towards them. 
But the article expressed a minority leftist current of thought, not the views of the 
leadership. Its call was never implemented or repeated within Fateh.’" 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), with its bid to be the 
vanguard party and its much more selective recuitment policy, at first did not 
differentiate between men and women members. Its mixed training camps were 
later criticised in a General Union of Palestinian Women (GUPW) study" as 
‘clashing with reality’. But many PFLP women were veterans from other parties, 
and had already fought out their independence battles with their families. 

The theoretical position of the PFLP was laid out in a pamphlet published in 
1970, ‘The Revolution and the Liberation of Women Issue’. This put women’s 
liberation on the same footing as national and class liberation. It emphasised the 
importance of women’s entry into productive labour as a means of ending their 
dependence on men, and called for military training for all women cadres. The 
PFLP also called for a change in the ‘autocratic and bourgeois' leadership of the 
women’s movement. 

In spiteofthe enthusiasm of the Palestinian massesfor armed struggle, there was 
no question, at first, of women from the camps joining the resistance groups, or 
going to the bases for military training. In fact, the sight of women armed and in 
military uniform, was deeply shocking. Myriam Shadid, a militant from that 
period, admits: 

.. .nous avons commis I'erreur de les braquer dh led6part en montrant que nousitions 
diffirentes: nous itions habillis en kaki, les camps d'entrainement itaient mixtes, etc; nous 
' 'The Woman's Role in the Revolution’, Paleslinr Rtvoluim Magazine (17) 1969 (in Arabic). 

Later a leading Fateh intellectual wrote a long paper classifying the 'woman issue' as a secondary 
contradiction, and emphasising the priority of national struggle: see M ShaFiq, 'On the Woman’s 
Struggle', Shu’oon Falesllnlyeh (62) 1977 (in Arabic). 

" KAbaA\i,lnlroduciionlott'oman'sRealilyan<llierExperiencelnlhePaltstlnionRevolulit)n,GVP'fJ, 
Beirut, 1975 (in Arabic). 
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les avons en quelquc sorte heurtees et scandaiisies par tant de disinvolture.'^ 

An anecdote told by a woman cadre who used to train girls in Wahdat camp ^ 
illustrates how families were torn between support for the Revolution and worries \ 
about their daughters. She used to sleep in the camp after the training sessions, in 
the home of one of the trainees. One night they were a little late: the girl’s mother 
scolded her far into the night, repeating the words ‘Do you want to be a “Hassan 
sobby”?’' ’ The Revolution challenged the control over their girls which was a basic 
element in the reproduction of the peasant family. 

Autocritiques 

In the aftermath of Black September and the transfer to Lebanon, a small group 
within the GUPW'^ undertook a study of the lessons provided by the Jordanian 
experience. Outdated now, it nonetheless remains a serious and valuable attempt 
to evaluate women's experiences in the Re.sistance'L What follows is a summary of , 
some of its main points: 

a) Most women cadres said that the PRM’s lackofatheory relating armed struggle * 
to social change is a major weakness. It is not enough to raise the slogan that 
women's liberations will come through their taking part in the national struggle, 
because this is to ignore the social obstacles that prevent women, especially the 
mass of women, from full participation.'* The PRM needs a clear stand, and a 
programme for changing gender relations inside the Revolution. 

b) In relation to problems with their families, most women inteviewed said that 
their families respected their work; but, of these, most had male kin in the PRM. 
Several accused men of double standards, supporting women’s role in public, but 
not letting their own wives and daughters join parties. Even husbands whoallowed 
their wives to have political activities mostly did not help with housework, and 
expected the same high standard of domestic carc.'^ 

c) freedom for women to get involved in struggle seemed closely linked to crisis, 
with families reasserting their control in periods of stagnation. This madeitall the 
more necessary, women cadres said, for the PRM to come out clearly with 
programmes for change. 

d) Most of the women cadres sawlittic change in the situation of the massof women 
since the beginning of the Revolution, and they saw most women as unaware, or 


M Shudid, ‘Ixmmcs Palcstinicnncscl poiittque^in Femmes ct pvliiique autour de la Meditemmie, 
(ed) C S<»iinau. Paris: L'Harmcitan I9S0. 

" Somewhat like ‘tom-boy’ (s<jbby=boy), 

'' Some women leaders from the pre-194(1 Arab Women’s Union look part in settingup the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation in 1974. The next year, (he General Women's Union was established. 

'' The Abu Ali Study is based on interviews with 35srninrand 50junior cadres and PLO women, and 
covers 10 distinct aspects of their experience, including women as Tighters. 

The struggle between the leadership of the GUPW and the Fateh leadership is illustrated by Abu 
Ammar’s rejection of the slogan chosen as theme for the 4th General GUPW Congress in February 
1980: Towards a more effective partictpaiion in the Revolution'. He saw it as too critical. 

' Most of the cadres interviewed were married. Drop-out after marriage (whtch is almost universal 
except for upper-middle-class women) was one of the GUPW’s biggest problems, preventing the 
building of cadres. Sec the Jihan Hclou interview, note 19, below. 
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only partly aware, of their social oppression. This was less true of women workers 
than of housewives. 

e) Commenting on their experience in the Resistance parties, women spoke of 
some male comrades as ‘dominated by convention'. It is clear that women had 
been limited to special functions and subordinate levels, but it is probable that 
party loyalty made them repress more specific complaints." 

An interesting point to emerge from the Abu Ali study is the difference in 
attitudes between the PRM cadres (younger, mainly of middle or small bourgeois 
background) and the older, better-off women in charge of PLO institutions, with 
the latter less critical of the leadership, more accepting of established gender and 
age relations, and less knowledgeable about the situation of the mass of women. 
The connection of class with social conservatism was rather clearly established. 

Crisis and Revoiutionary Develpment in Lebanon 

Though the period of PRM existence in Lebanon saw a gradual freezing of armed 
struggle, this was partly concealed by the atmosphere of crisis caused by escalating 
attack from Israel and the Lebanese Right. Crisis magnified the impact of the PRM 
on the Palestinian masses, including women. Where before they had supported it 
emotionally and verbally, or in occasional spontaneous action, it was possible 
from 1976 on to see concrete changes in camp women’s lives. Briefly; 

a) A widespread provision of post-school technical and professional training 
courses for girls and women even in rural camps. Before the Revolution, such 
training had been available only to a tiny fraction admitted into UNRWA training 
programmes, or those whose parents could pay fees. Now all Resistance groups 
and PLO institutions began to offer ms/Vwcourses: pre-school course in teaching, 
nursing, laboratory work, typing, sewing. The PRM also helped girls to get to 
secondary school and university, and many were sent on scholarships to study 
abroad. In addition, there was the great literacy drive of 1977-82, with its slogan 
‘Literacy is a revolutionary duty'. 

b) A greatly increased demand for women's labour was generated by the expansion 
of PRM institutions; their national character and the qualifications they called for 
enhanced their respectability. Employment opportunities for women were much 
higher in the main urban centres, but they reached rural camps too, through the 
spread of clinics, kindergartens, cooperatives, workshops. Untrained women 
could find work providing domestic services to the fedayeen. Many productive 
units were set up explicitly to give work to war widows. 

c) Crisis also had the effect of loosening family restrictions on the political 
activities of women. Where before the Civil War (1975-6) it was only possible to 
find in the camps women who supported one or another Resistance group, by 1978 
there were, even in rural camps, girls working as full-time political cadres. More 
women were keeping up their political activities after marriage; more were 
marrying comrades. 

" A much ncrcer critique of women's position in the party-sectarian battles in Lebanon is mounted by 
Y Polity-Charara in C Souriau, op cii. 
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Ideological change as well as concrete change was clear from discussions one 
could hear in homes and workshops, and in debates about the objectives of the 
GUPW. In a 1980 GUPW seminar papers were presented on women’s health, 
education employment, and on personal status laws, and, in March 1982,aleading 
Fateh gave an interview to al-Hadaf,'* m which she said; 

We can't have laws for Palestinians everywhere, but really, as a revolution, we can have 
some civil laws applied to those who are pari of ourinstitutions. Here! makes self-criticism 
of us as the GUP W. We have a responsibility to really start to struggle on this level, to make 
studies and present a programme to the leadership and the PNC.” 

The Israeli invasion of 1982 cut short this critical trend, and set back the 
Resistance from an ‘advanced defensive'stage where institutionalchange could be 
debated to a zero of struggle for survival. Few Palestinian institutions now remain 
in Lebanon, and ordinary women face enormous problems, with the PRM 
expelled, so many of their menfolk dead or in prison, so many homes destroyed, 
and so few jobs. Yet the strength of their spirit is perfectly captured in this 
description from the second day of the evacuation of the PLO: 

A woman in her late thirties, wearing old torn clothes, tugging two young children behind 
her, broke from the crowd and ran across the street waving a placard at the departing 
convoy. Written in an illiterate hand in poor Arabic it read, quite simply, ‘I will take your 
place.’'' 

'* PFLP BulkUn No 61. 'International Women’s Day’, Beirut, April 1982, (interview with Jihan 

Hclou). 

Palestinian National Council (sometimes called Assembly). 

S Banna, ‘The Defence ol Beirut' In Race and C/ars(special issue on the Invasion of Lebanon) 24(4) 

Spring 1983. 


South Africa 

ELAINE UNTERHALTER 


Mavis Nhlapo of the African National Congress Women’s Section wrote in 1981: 
We believe that in the main course of the struggle for national liberation women will assert 
themselves and will assume their rightful place in the struggle and in society.' 

Here she set down the broad outline of the struggle against apartheid and its 
implications for women. Apartheid has been widely discussed, defined and 
analysed.^ It is important to distinguish between the mechanisms for enforcing 

' M Nhalpi), 'Interview', Seckaba, No. 17,1981. 

' There is an extensive literature on (his subjeci,'ananaly$i5orwhichisbeyondthescopeorihisarttcle. 
For twocontrasiingviewssceTR H Da\eapoH,SoulkAfnca:amodernhislory, London: Macmillan, 
1977, chapter 18, and H Wolpe, ‘Capitalism and Cheap Labour Power in South Africa: from 
segregation to apartheid’ in t'eonomy and Society, I (4) November 1972. 
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apartheid through various laws, administratives edicts, the actions of police and 
military, and the overall nature of the policy. Apartheid amounts to a system of 
national oppression. A white minority denies political rights to the majority of the 
inhabitants of South Africa, the black population, forcing them to live under 
conditions of severe economic exploitation. For black women, apartheid enXaiW a 
triple oppression by race, by sex and by class. This article examines some 
dimensions of this oppression and the nature of black women's struggles against 
apartheid.’ 

Women and the Apartheid Laws 

The majority of the la ws that ensure white supremacy apply to both black men and 
black women. The Land Acts of 1913 and 1936 and their amendments legislated 
for a division of South Africa into two unequal parts, 87 per cent for the 4 million 
whites and 13 per cent for the 20 million Africans. Acts that established the racially 
segregated parliament, the panoply of security legislation and the division of 
education according to race, have no gender content. However, another area of 
South African law, just as important for apartheid, discriminates severely against 
African women. This is the influx control or pass system which regulates the 
movement, residence, and access to employment of Africans. 

Up until 1952 women were not subject to the pass system. Local authorities 
controlled entry to urban areas and their piecemeal enforcement of influx control 
had not prevented women from coming to towns. In 1952 the central government 
incorporated women into the pass system with two legislative measures. Firstly, 
the Native Laws Amendment Act made it an offence for any African, man or 
woman, to remain for longerthan 72 hours inan urban area. Thoseexemptedfrom 
the provisions of this Act had to prove they had lived in the area continuously since 
birth or had worked there continuously for one employer for ten years; other 
exemptions were for people who had lived in the area for fifteen years before the 
Act, and for the wives and children of men who qualified under the terms of the 
Act. The second measure was the Natives (Abolition of Pa.sses and Coordination 
of Documents) Act, which extended pass books to all Africans, men and women. 
Wolpe has argued that this coercive legislation was passed to maintain the supply 
of migrant labour in the face of the collapse of the reserves, which had been 
designated as the a reas where the reproduction of labour power should take place 
Walker points out that this argument does not explain why passes were extended to 
African women, then a small percentage of the industrial labour force, and 
suggests that African women were incorporated into the pass system to prevent 
them coming to town and a permanent African population growing up in the 
towns, thus undermining the labour migration sy.stem.’ 

In 1964 this legislation was amended. The Bantu Laws Amendment Act 

' Africans, Indian, and people of mixed race comprise thenon-white population of South Africa. This 
article deals only with African women. 

* Wolpe, op. cii. 

' C Walker, tVomen andReiisiance in South Africa, London: Onyx Press, 1982, pp l2fr-8. 
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stipulated that a woman could only live with her husband in the urban areas if his' 
original entry had been legal. In subsequent years administrative action denied 
wives and daughters of entrenched urban residents a special right of admission. 

The tightening up ofinflux control entails severe discrimination against African 
women. For example, a woman whose right to remain in an urban area depends on 
accommodation may lose that right if her husband dies. The local authority has no 
obligation to allow the lease on his house to pass to her. A woman who has 
qualified for urban residence rights solely on the grounds of marriage may forfeit 
those right.s ifhermarriage breaks down. A woman who has rights of residence in 
an urban area in her own right forfeits those rights if she moves out of thearea;for 
example, to join her husband at his place of work.‘ 

Women who wish to work in urban areas also face discrimination. Government 
policy introduced in the late 19S0smadeit illegal to recruit women in the reserves as 
migrant contract workers. In 1979 a government moratorium allowed unregistered f 
workers to legalise their position as contract workers without urban residence 
rights; at the same time heavy fines were introduced for employers with 
unregistered workers. At present some local authorities refuse to allow migrant 
contract workers who lose or leave their jobs to transfer to other employers; they 
must return to the reserves. For women this means they may never work again, 
given the scarcity of jobs in the reserves.' 

TTie perpetuation of cu.stomary law is the second area of legal discrimination 
against African women under apartheid. Integral to the structure of the migrant 
labour system is the fiction that the reserves are the ‘homelands’ of the African 
people. This entails a maintenance, often on shaky historical grounds, of the 
position of chiefs, and a perpetuation of the system of customary law. The 
implication of this is to deny to many women the priviicgesoficgal subjects in some 
areas of common law. The 1943 amendment to the Native Administration Act 
declared that if an African had any rights or obligations governed by customary 
law he or she would be judged in such matters according to customary law. Fora 
woman who is a partner in a customary union, living with her husband, this means 
she is deemed a minor and her husbanddeemedherguardian. She cannot enter into 
contracts for loan of livestock, hercarnings accrue to the house ofher husband, she 
cannot sue or be sued, or enforce a claim to custody of her child." In Natal, all 
women, whether married or not, come under the Natal code, which declares that 
all women arc perpetual minors 'unless exempted from native law or emancipated 
from guardian,ship'. The Code denies women all legal rights except those in the 
person. Thus a woman cannot enter a customary union without the consent ofher 
father; she can bring no action in the courts in her own name; and can own no 
property except personal possessions. If a woman can prove a certain level of 
education and ownership of a certain amount of property the State President can 
decree her emancipated. This is a difficult transition for most women to make, 

“ H J Simuns. African Women, London: C Hurst. I96R. p 2S2. 

’ /fflnrfOfl//i /l/a//(Johanncsburg) 29 December 1982. 

" Simons, op < i(. pp 190-1. 
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^ given the prohibitions on their access to property in customary law.'* Furthermore 
customary law and the administration of the reserves has tended to militate against 
women owning or inheriting land.*® 

The third area where African women suffer a distinct legal disability under 
apartheid is in the field of labour law. The Wage Act of 1957 and the amended 
Industrial Conciliation Act of 1979 authorised statutory boards to fix minimum 
wages and working conditions. However, the two areas of the economy in which 
the majority of African women work, domestic service and farm labour, are 
specifically excluded from the terms of these Acts." The Unemployment 
Insurance Act excludes agricultural and domestic workers, those employed less 
than one day per week, and those who take work home. Many women workers fall 
into these categories. The Workmen’s Compensation Act excludes domestic 
workers and casual employees the definition of most farm workers. Africans may 
only qualify for unemployment benefit if they earn more than R546 a year, a sum 
I above that earned by many domestic and farm workers. *' A memorandum by The 

i Study Group on Women in Employment presented to the Wiehahn Commission 

I ofinquiryinto Labour Legislationcompiledfiguresfromanumberofwagcboard 

I agreements in industries in various areas throughout thecountryallshowing wage 

I determinations fixing the wages of women lower than those of men of the same 

i employment grade. * ’ '■* The wages of domestic workers are notoriously low. Cock 

i concludes that African women are the lowest paid of all domestic workers." In 

i agriculture there is also a regional variation in wages. In the Cape most recent 

i figures .show that women farm workersearn R15 per week, while men earn R20."’ 

Women's Opposition, 1912-73 

In 1913, municipalities in the Orange Free Stale tried to force African women to 
carry passes. They met with militant resistance led by educated urban African 
I women." This protest wa.s a factor intheemergenceofthe Bantu Women’s League 
t as part of the African National Congress (ANC); the ANC had been formed in 1912 
,* to’createa national unity’amongst Africanstodefendtheirrightsand privileges.'* 
I Generally, from 1912 to 1960 (when the ANC was banned), the women's 
1 organisation within the ANC reflected the political approach of the movement, 
j Thus, in the early period when the ANCconcenirated on petitions to ministers and 

K 

f ’ Simons, op at. , pp 202-9. 
t Wirf..pp 261-9. 

i '' thill.,pp 275; also, I; Boddington, ‘ t heParlicipationof Women intheSoJth Afritan I.abiuir 1 orce’. 
^ A/rica l‘erspn iive, J uly 1979, p 20. 

J p 21. 

" The Study Groupon Women in Kmploymenl.‘Mi-inorandumonWomeninEmployment’(mimeo). 

' Evidence submitted to the Commission of Inquiry into Labour Legislation, February 197X. 

'* South African Institute of Race Relations. ;t.SVvfiw//to(fR(Vo/in«i, Johannesburg: SAIRR, 1981. 
, ” J Cock, Maids and Madams, Johannesburg: Ravan Press. 1980, pp 40-1, 

'* Cape Times (Cape Town) 7 January 1983. 

J Wells,‘Women's Resistance to Passes in Bloemfontein in Ihe Inter-War Years'. Africa Perspei live 

(15) 19*0, pp 16-.35. 

ANC, (Jnily in Action, London, 1982. p .3. 
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participation in consultative machinery set up by the Native AfTairs Department, 
the Bantu Women’s League acted similarly. The 1950s, a period of mass 
mobilisation by the ANC, saw the emergence of the ANC Women's League as a 
vital movement, capable of organising thousands of women and engaging them in 
political action.'* The best known of these episodes is the demonstration on 9 
August 1956 when 20,000 women gathered at the Union Buildings in Pretoria to 
protest at the extension of passes to women.“ From the mid-1950s there were 
constant demonstrations throughout the country against passes for women.^' 

In 1954, the ANC Women’s League joined with other women’s organisations to 
form the Federation of South African Women (FSAW). The Congress of the 
People, held in 1955, brought together members of the parties of the Congress 
Alliance (the ANC, The South African Indian Congress, the South African 
Coloured People’s Organisation, the Congress of Democrats (for whites), and the 
non-racial South African Congress of Trade Unions) and drafted the Freedom i 
Charter, which set out the aims of the national liberation movement. The FSAW 
submitted a document, ‘What Women Demand’, calling for childcare provision, 
adequate education and housing, fair distribution of the land, an end to migratory 
labour u nd low farm wages, equal pay for equal work, and equal rights with men in 
property, marriage and guardianship of children.-* 

In 1960thc ANC was banned. In 1961ihemovementdecidedtoengageinarmed 
struggle against the apartheid regime. The ANC Women’s League was forced 
underground, with informal networks replacing the formal structures of the 
previous decade,*' Membership of the armed wing of the ANC, Umkhonto we 
Sizwe (known popularly as MK). was open to women, although they did not have 
positions in the leadership. In the view of one commentator the period of illegal 
struggle began with a setback for women as they could no longer assume the 
leadership roles they had in the 1950s. The exigencies ofsupportingcadresof MK 
forced women back into traditional roles as cooks and cleaners,** 

The 1960s were generally a decade of severe repression. Many leaders of the 
ANC Women's League were banned and prevented from political action; some 
were imprisoned under the security legi.slation that became increasingly harsh as 
the decade progressed. There was no mass political action inside South Africa, and 
the activities of MK were sporadic. The situation changed dramatically in 1973 
when .strikes broke out in Durban. This initiated the present stage of the South 
African struggle, in which mass participation is again an important feature. Before 
analysing contemporary women’s struggles against apartheid it is necessary to 
look at salient features of the South African state today. 

" J Kimbie and L IJmcrIialler, ‘Wc opened ihe road fur you, you must go forward. ANC Women's 
Struggle,'., I9l2-l982’,/''fm«/tr/fn’/p«'(l2> 1982,pp 15-28. 

Bernstein, op(■» , pp 45-7; Walker, op rfr.pp 194-7. 

" Bernstein, np cii., pp 4.V9; Walker, op lil, pp 189-225. 

Walker, op cii ., pp 285-7. 

'' H Bernstein, ‘Interview’ in Women in South African ffliiory {2) 1983. 

Interview with Hilda Bernstein. May 1982, London. 
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Facelift Apartheid 

A recent characterisation of the South African economy during the 1970s points 
out that, overall, the decade was one of decline and crisis.” This crisis. Moss has 
suggested, has forced the state 

to restructure certain fundamental relationships between and within classes, between 
classes and the state, between the state and the economy, and within the state itself." 
This has entailed the formulation of new labour legislation and new regulations 
controlling urban workers. This lays the ground for the creation ofa stable, skilled 
urban population with, so the theory goes, a stake in the perpetuation of apartheid 
structures. Already restrictions on African traders have been lifted making way for 
the creation of a petty bourgeoisie; political institutions in townships and 
bantustans provide an arena for political power for certain African leaders. A 
concomitant to this restructuring has been a split in the ruling National Party and 
the emergence of parties to its right, hoping to establish themselves with the 
traditional National Party constituency. However, the total strategy, while 
showing important shifts in political emphasis, has not changed the basic 
structures of apartheid.” 

Women in Struggle, 1973-83 

In looking at the militancy of African women in this decade I will discuss four 
forms of women's mobilisation, and in each case consider the extent to which 
participation in the liberation struggle entails a challenge to the prevailing sexual 
division of labour and the inferior position of women. 

Women Workers on Strike 

Since 1973 there has been a huge growth in trade unions among black workers and 
a high degree of militancy. Women workers have been prominent in this 
development. They have gone on strike for higher wages, better working 
conditions, and in protest at the ineffectiveness of management supported 
workers’ committees.” Tfie strikes have taken place in all sectors, (bar domestic 
service), in which African women are employed. Although the strikes by women in 
the textile industry described by Berger have involved the largest numbers, there 
have also been strikes by women agricultural workers, women worken in other 
sectors of manufacturing, and in the retail trades.” Berger’s study of the textile 
workers’ strike concludes that women workers’ militancy is the result of the 
burdens they bear as household heads. Apartheid and migrant labour have 
changed the domestic sexual division of labour with the result that in a large 
number of households women now have total responsibility for dependants. 
When women’s ability to support their households is under threat, they may take 
'' 3 Saul and SGells, ‘The Crisis in South Mikit’, Monthly Review, 3u\y 1981. 

" G Moss, ‘TotalStrategy’, Ifork inFrogress,(ID 1980. 

” H Wolpe,‘Apartheid’s Deepening Crisis', Wor.vuin r<K/fl_F. January 1983, pp 10-11. 

" Berger, ‘Class Consciousness'; ‘Organising Women?", p 17. 

‘‘‘ /hir/; Strike reports in lt'or*m/’rogr«s,(14)p47,(t7)p44,(18)p43,(21)p54,(22)p30;CCAWljSA, 
‘Growing militancy in the retail trade’. South African Labour Bulletin, 8 (3) 1982, pp 1-3. 
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militant action. Berget goes on to suggest that while women may take short-term 
action, such as participation in a strikeorastay-away, theirfamiiy responsibilities 
make it difficult for them to participate in long-termpolitica|activitie$.^A$imilar 
point was made by the authors of ‘Organising WomenT who criticised union 
employees for not taking account of the specific conditions of women workers 
when they held meetings in factories.^' 

It seems to me that these interpretations are unduly negative. While there are 
structural obstacles to women’s full participation in unions which do need to be 
overcome, the strike action women have taken, to demand higher wages or to 
protest the dismissal of fellow workers, indicates, given the wage differentials 
between men and women, and the difficulties women face in organising, a 
challenge to the inferior position usually a.s.signed to them. This may not yet be 
formalised into union structures, but the underpinnings for this exist. 

Community Organisations 

A feature of worker organisation in South Africa in the past decade has been the 
clo.se links between trade unioas and community organisations. Issues taken up 
have revolved not only around struggles at the point of production, but also 
around matters such as fares, rent and food prices, of concern to workers and their 
dependents in the wider community.*’ Women have been prominent in many of 
these community protests. The plightofsquattersatCrossroads was conveyed toa 
national and international audience by a women’s committee, which had been 
active in establishing educational and welfare projects.** 

In some of these actions women have explicitly challenged the domestic sexual 
division of labour. At a meeting during the Fattis and Monis strike a woman 
supporting the workers' stand said: 

... All (you) men who complain that their wives are slaying at union meetings and not 
pieparing foixl, you will have to wait for your meals, there is more than food at stake. It is 
only a man and his wile with backbone that will make this thing work.’'' 

It seems that community organisations providea platform for women loarliculale 
their grievances in a political context and to take a lead in organisation and in 
action. 

Women’s Organisations 

The late 1970s saw the emergence of two women’s political organisations in South 
Africa. The United Women’s Organisation (U WO), largely based in CapeTown,is 
a federation of women’s groups, both wHile and black. The Federation of South 
African Women (FedSA W) centred on Johannesburg, is an individual member- 
shiporgani.sation. Both groups haveexplicitly taken upthc mantle of the FSAWol 

" Berger, ’('lass Consciousness', pp 22-3(sec note 27). 

" 'Organising Women?’, p 18. 

P Bonner, 'Unions Todas .VouiA /i/ri'ra Bullffin 8 (4) 1983. pp 33-4. 

" NUSAS, If/y/Vo/Wove,7Aeim;ggye/iwCm»/'ofl(2t,Rondesbosch,SouthAfrica:NUSAS, 1978 

1978. 

'* H'orter'v f/fli/i, (20) June 1980. 
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the 1950s. Old FSAW members are active in the organisations, 9 August, the 
anniversary day of the Union Building protest in 1956, has been celebrated for a 
number of years, and copies of the Women’s Charter have been circulated. The 
strategy of both these organisations is to organise women with the intention of 
involving them in broader struggles such as rent protests, consumer boycotts, the 
anit-Republic Day and anti-Ciskei campaigns.” 

An issue of debate in these organisations is the extent to which women’s 
oppression should be given precedence over national oppression. A conference of 
women’s organisations in July 1982 spent considerable time discussing the 
political priorities of women and posed the question as to whether women should 
fight against oppre.ssion and violence from men or from the apartheid state.'*’ 
According to one member of UWO, this issue is resolved in practice, because 
political battles over rents, squatter rights and bus boycotts are alwaysso pressing 

■ that there is no time to consider questions of patriarchy out of this context.” 
Whether or not these issues are debated it seems to me that the very political 
participation of the women must challenge their inferior position in society and the 
prevailing sexual division of labour. 

The ANC Women’s Section 

The most explicit writings on the relation of national oppression and women’s 
oppression have come out of the ANC. After 1960 the organisation established an 
external mission outside the country; the women’s section of the external mission 
has risen in prominence in recent years.” It must be remembered howeverthat the 
major part of the activity of the ANC remains underground in South Africa. 
Because of the clandestine nature of this work it is impossible for this article to 
analyse the participation of women. The women convicted in political trials in 
South Africa of ‘furthering the aims of the ANC" bear witness to the actions of 
women in the ANC, but in themselves cannot be taken to represent the range of 
^ activities of the organisation inside the country 

C'unclusion 

In South Africa at present the patriarchal structures of apartheid anti customary 
law are under stress because of internal contradictions relating to the ‘total 
strategy’ and external pressures from the people for change. Women have their 
own organLsations and a strategy about how to use them in the liberation struggle. 
Many of the womens’ demands have been acknowledged and absorbed into the 
demands and programmeofthc ANC', the national liberation movement. All these 
factors point to the woman question remaining central to the .struggle against 
apartheid. 

" ‘Organising Women'.’’, p 20. 

. ‘Unite and Fighr. .4nli-4panheiil Mmrmeni IVf/mcn'i Cmwiillee Newslelier. No. 4, September 
I‘)lt2,p4. 

' " Personal communication. 

, Kimbleand Unterhalter, ‘ANC Woiiicn’. pp .10-1. 

■ ANC.4/>afrAfit/-Ko«S’Aa///>f('ri/iW.l.ondon AlncanNationalCongrcss. 1981,p29 
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El Salvador 

ANNE SIMPSON 


El Salvador is in the midst of civil war. Tliat much we know from the news. Who is 
fighting whom, why, and for what is never made clear. 

The roots of the crisis in El Salvador are economic. Over the past century 
peasants have been expelled from the land to make way for cash-crop plantations 
of coffee, cotton and sugar. Industrialisation during the 1960s did not provide 
alternative employment for the landless who rose from 11 per cent of the rural 
population in 1961 to over 40 per cent in 1980. Health, housing, working 
conditions, have hit rock bottom. A brief democratic interlude in the mid-1960s 
led to political mobilisation by the emerging tiny urban proletariat and rising 
industrial middle class, posing an important challenge to the military backed 
oligarchy—/u.i catorce—the famous fourteen families. The peasantry rose in a 
wave of land invasions, and small guerrilla groups were formed. In 1972 the 
opposition united to fight an election and were deprived of victory by government 
fraud. In addition repression reached horrificlevels. In both town andcountryside 
leaders were systematically murdered, and ORDEN the paramilitary death squad 
became notorious for its terrorising of the peasantry. United States economicand 
military aid wasstepped upduringthisperiod.Theoppositiongroupsunitedinthe 
Frente Democratica Revolucionaria-Frente Farabundo Marti Para La Liberacion 
Nacional (FDR-FMLN) in 1980, coordinating the political and military wings of 
the campaign. This drew together peasant unions, teachers’ unions, students, 
small traders, slum dwellers, the radical Church, high school students, market 
workers, professional groups, the textiles and food federations, transport unions 
into one centrally coordinated body. The initiative has increasingly been taken by 
the FDR-FMLN, which is now recognised by both France and Mexico. They 
control around one third of the countryside where a new form of popular 
government is being developed. At the lime of writing, a longawaited government 
offensive is being launched in an attempt to break the military stalemate. This is 
being interpreted as a watershed for United States involvement, for if it fails US 
backing will have to be substantially increased if the ruling group is to stay in 
power. 

There is one ass umption deeply embedded and widely shared—war means men 
So do politics, economics, negotiations, diplomatic initiatives, elections 
happenings of all kinds. Sometimes things happen to women, like when the; 
become refugees, victims somehow caught in the crossfire. Their suffering ii 
doubly poignant because, like the children they are usually mentioned ii 
conjunction with, they are innocent and defenceless. It is as if women do not ad 
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plan, decide, succeed or fail in anything. 

The upshot is, that within the hidden livesof the opposition, women are the most 
hidden of all. At one level this reflects the fact that the international gatherers, 
disseminators and controllers of information are largely male, and largely heavily 
representative of the establishment. At another, the complacency with which we 
accept their version of events reveals something more insidious. Our whole 
understanding of the dynamics of social change is based on what are assumed to be 
the actions of men. 

Women are acknowledged when they engage in actions that have become 
noteworthy and significant in the male scheme of social happening. The obstacles 
to them doing so are carefully kept a separate issue. Taking up arms is therefore 
given a lot ofattention. Ithas become the touchstone ofanydiscussionofwomenin 
liberation struggles, as if it proves that they are doing something fully equal with 
men, and therefore shows that they have left the bad old days behind. It is no 
accident that our most familiar image of women bearing arms is the young 
attractive woman shouldering a rifle. Their presentation even in this field must not 
challenge wider male definitions of femininity. We do not visualise old and fat or 
mutilated women in a military setting. 

Women in the roles of trade union leaders and politicians also indicate that 
women are really involved in the struggle. The strangeness of this is made plain by 
the fact that we don’t set parallel standards for men. We don’t test the mettle of the 
revolution by investigating their roles in childcare, health provision or water 
carrying. No one would dispute however, that the military and social tasks of a 
liberation struggle are equally important. A guerrilla army needs food, clothing 
and shelter. It also needs a social structure to support its movements. We tend to 
take all this for granted and to look in the wrong place to see where people are 
contributing. For example, when women raided a poultry farm and took 7,000 
hens back to the liberated zone, it hit the local news.' The feeding, tending and 
sheltering of the hens wasn’t news, even though the original, highly dangerous raid 
would not have resulted in eggs being available to people behind the lines unless 
that work was carried out successfully. The importance of such work remains 
obscured in war as in peace. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that women are presumed to have taken 
a fundamental step in the direction of equality of the sexes when they move from 
the hidden area of work to the more visible. The folio wing three extracts illustrate 
some of the difficulties of this. 

In Usulutin a women’s battalion from the Emma Guadelupe Carpiotrainingschoul on the 
front line had completely destroyed an army convoy. The authorities wanted to keep the 
event secret, but the journalists ga veil alot of publicity and in the cities people weretalking 
about it for days. To be defeated by a women’s battalion was considered a double defeat.^ 

' Interview with Beatrir Diar. representative from Asociacion de Mujeres dc El Salvador. Socialist 
Action 13 May 1983. London, 

’ Beatriz Diaz, op cii. 
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In 1974 ihe leacherii Association was formed, 85 per cent of them women. But in all the 
strikes and marches they organised they had to drag their children with them because the 
men wouldn't cooperate.' 

It’s true, it'sa triplejobforus.The men say‘Trogoing to the mountains tofight’ they don’t 
say ‘How are we going to manage* they simply say ’I’m going’. A woman can only 
participate if she can leave her children with the grandparents.^ 

These examples illustrate that the numbers of women joining theguerrilla army 
does not lully reflect the numbers who feel capable ofdoing so, Ifthe man leaves, 
then the woman has nochoise but to takccareof thechildrenon her own. Although 
a favourite logo for solidarity campaigns shows a woman with a rifle am/a baby on 
her back you can't in fact take children into battle with you. 

Women’s situation in El Salvador i.s dominated by the ideology of machismo. 
This term refers to the cult of male supremacy which affects women's wages, status, 
security from sexual abuse, opportunities for education and the level of work that 
falls within their responsibility. Although women's deprivation can .seem buried 
under the weight of general oppression in El Salvador it is sharper and based on 
relations between the sexes rather than between the classes. Popular victory ofthe 
FDR-f’MLN will not necessarily solve the inequality between women and men. 
Warian(.swf)istheothersidcof/nac/i/.?moin Latin America. This idea is drawn from 
the image of the Virgin Mary of the Catholic Church, who is held as a paragon of 
female virtue in her submi.ssivcness and purity. Female passivity and obedience are 
strongly held values, while at the .same time, motherhood is .sanctified by the 
example of Christ’s birth from a mortal woman. The family is of central 
importance in Latin American society and therefore the woman has an area of 
power and influence which cannot be underestimated despite the framework of 
inferiority to men. Responsibility for the family encompasses all its basic needs. 
The woman must make provision for health, education and shelter. Her lack of 
access to resources, foreconomicaswellasgender reasons, has made heramilitant 
trade unionist and political organiser. F.ach popular upheaval in El Salvador has 
seen crucial contributions by women—in the 1922 mass demonstrations; in the 
19.^()s upri.sings; in the textile strikes of the 1940s; in the Fraternidad de 
Mujeres—Sisterhood of Women—which was instrumental in the downfall ofthe 
Lemus government; in the orgnisation and leadership of the ma.ss organisations 
which grew in the 1970s, In 1978 a new organisation was formed called the 
Asociacion dc Mujeres de El Salvador. It isdistinguished from previous groups by 
its specific focus on women’s oppression. It works clandestinely in the cities 
supporting political prisoners, trade unionists and mobilising women whoarenot 
already involved. In the refugee camps it is setting up projects to give women an 
education and income. In the liberated /ones, it is coordinating the new collective 

' Bctiiri/A’»()ciac»ondrMu|ereMlcl'lSalvad<>rrcprv'icnluiive,ii)lcrvicwinOi//HT//4’,May 1983. 

(ondon. 

** Rcatn/ Dia/, ap. at 
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production units, and as most ol the people are women and children in these areas, 
it has a key role to play. 

Women teachers have played a key role in the leadership of the political 
opposition, and therefore have been a target of repression. The same is true of 
students. The Popular Revolutionary Bloc (BPR) the largest of the mass 
organisations was formed after the army fired on demonstrators protesting the 
spending of $3.4 million by the government on a Miss Universe pageant. Small 
traders in the market have formed their own union, as have the slum dwellers. 
Women in the different political parties, usually of professional or middle class 
background, havejoined the military wing oftheirorganisation as one developed. 
For example, in the Communist Party, its armed wing is the Armed Liberation 
Force (FA L). In this, the all female Silvia battalion, namedaftera women guerrilla 
who was tortured and killed, has distinguished itself in combat with the elite US 
trained Alacatl battalion.' Women on the right have also organised. They were 
active in opposition to the 1976 agrarian reform, and the Peace and Jobs 
mobilisation against the first Junta in 1979 which they considered too populist. 
They have their own branches of the Rotary Club and Lions Club which are 
politically active, besides membership of the professional wives associations.* 
Women in the radical Church have been an important part of the opposition, so 
have the demonstrations, petitions and documentation by mothers of the 
disappeared. 

In addition to these groups there is another organisation, AMF.S, the 
Asociacion de Mujeresde El Salvador—the F.l Salvadorean Womens Association. 
This group sets itself the task of mobilising those women who are not already 
involved in the liberation struggle. It also seeks to channel women’s activism 
towards addressing their inequality with men. However, the following statement 
highlights the catalytic role of feminine responsibilities in making a woman a 
revolutionary. 

The defence of a woman's traditional role is the precondition of her mobilisation... 
Women's demands arc not their own but those based on thcfamily. Responding to moments 
of crisis and deterioration of living conditions, women participate massively. As the 
foundation stone of their home they defend their families. As the ones who gave life to their 
children, they demand that their lives be respected.' 

In El Salvador the illiteracy rate is twice as high for women as for men. AMES 
has therefore placed gteat emphasis on literacy in its work in the liberated zones 
and in the refugee camps. Even within the appallingly low wages in El Salvador, a 
woman earns around 35 per cent less than a man. Many women actually lost their 
jobs on the coffee plantations after 1965 when minimum wage legislation was 
introduced. It stipulated that a woman should be paid 7/9ths the wage of a man 

' II.I-.I Mujer, Mexico, 198.1. 

* Carolina Castillo, ‘The Situation of Women in H Salvador' in H'ornen ai:d Warm H Salvailor, Nc» 
York: Women’s International Resource Exchange, 1982. 

' AMES, Our Roo/r, Our Work (reproduced by Women's Commission ol the 11 Salvador Solidarity 
Campaign. August 1982. Londonl. 
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which plantation owners were not prepared to do.‘ Collective production units are 
a key feature of life in the liberated zones in which responsibilities, work and 
rewards are shared. These units cover everything from the provision of 
clothing—to the so wing of crops. Shared child care and primary health care based 
on traditional medicines have also been priorities. Besides these essentials, basic 
militia training and evacuation procedures also come within the scope of AMES 
re.sponsibilities. Because the adult population of the liberated zones and the 
refugee camps ispredominantly female AMES has hadan important part to play in 
the administration and servicingofthcseschemes.''/’o(/ere5/7op(r/(rrer—thesystem 
of local representation in the liberated zones, is strongly influenced by them. 
AMES hopes that the skills learned in the administration of these projects, and the 
experience of holding public responsibility will lay the foundations for women's 
full entry into visible work and life when the war is won. Ibey do not underestimate 
the enormity of this. 

We know that women will not be recognised as people in their own right automatically 
during the fight for liberation, nor once this fight is over. 

Wehave been oppre,s.sed for centuries and have beensubjeettothe ideology of machismo 
lor loo long fur this to happen. Even women themselves have mirrored this ideology 
through family life and through the division of work depending on sex, thusimpedingtheir 
.social and political participation. As a result we fight simultaneously on two levels: for the 
specific rights fur women and for our role in the liberalisation procetts. It is important to 
understand that women cannot be liberated withoutachangcinsociety,norcantherebea 
true .social transformation without equality for women.'" 

The question is not whether women are capable of rising to a crisis. The question 
IS how to address the status quo, the power relationship between men and women, 
when things arc 'back to normal'. At the moment, El Salvadorean women fulfil 
most of their responsibilities in the absence of men. Part of a woman's reasons for 
becoming politically active is the fact that she is responsible for meeting the 
family’s basic needs. Not only when she is headofthe household,as in one-third of 
El Salvadorean families, but often when the father is living with the family. The 
seeming paradox of her mobili.sation outside the home in order to protect it only 
arises because wedo not fully appreciate thestrengthofher original commitments. 
In a country where 75 per cent of children under 5 suffer from malnutrition, 
motherhood entails confrontingthe wider issue of land ownership which produces 
such unnece.ssary suffering. AMES' political education work is to make apparent 
the connection between personi suffering and the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. Its slogan is unequivocally committed to the situation of the traditional 
woman: ‘In fighting for the rights of the woman and child we willbuild the new 
society’. 

There is increasing documentation of women’s oppression with recent titleslike 

" Central America Information OrTicc, ft Salvador, Bai kgroundlo ike Crisis, Massachusetts; Central 
America Information Oirtce, 1982, p 50. 

' AMES documents, 1981-83 (distributed by Women's Commission of the El Salvador Solidarity 
Campaign, London). 

AMES, Oar Roots Our H^ork, op. at. 
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‘ Slaves of Slaves," The Triple Struggle," Third IVorld-SecondSex." What we do 
not have are voices of women who have a conservative interest in the matter and 
their stake in the status quo? Frustratioin with women’s failure to pass from 
achievements in liberation struggles to the preferred view oftheir emancipation as 
a sex leads us to realise that our judgements are not informed by the opinions of 
poor women themselves. What then arc Salvadorean women's aims after the 
successful conclusion of the revolution? AMES’ leadership, although a largely 
urban middle class group, is beginningto tackle thisquestion. They state thattheir 
role is to identify with the needs of the poorest women who are the vanguard of 
their struggle. 

In the context of AMES’ struggle for women’s liberation in El Salvador, one 
sentence stands out above the rest. ‘Here women serve as both women and men’. 
Women have become visible through their widespread participation in the 
political and military organisations. They have yet to be accorded the recognition 
due them for their work in maintaining the fabric of society. The new forms of 
production in the liberated zones provide a basis for this. For tasks to publicly 
administered and equally shared they have to be acknowledged as vital to the 
sustenance of life and the family. Although men have become involved to a certain 
extent in social tasks, AMES comments: 

The situation is aggravated by the fact that until now it has not appeared that men have the 
intention of truly assuming some of the responsibility that for centuries has been delegated 
to women. It is not easy for men, even with good intentions, to raise consciousness 
concerning the privileges conveyed by masculinity and to relinquish their role as star 
members of the cast, becoming instead, comrades who share daily life and struggle.'* 
The shift in women’s work, as opposed to status, will require a lot—part of it will be 
that 'men serve as both women and men’. 

" A collection of essays on Latin American women by the Latin American and Carribbean Women's 
Collective, Zed Press, 19X0, l.ondonand Des Femmes, 1977, Paris. 

" A series of interviews with Andean peasant women by Audrey Bronslein, War on Want, 1982, 
^ London. 

" A collection ofes,says on Third World women edited by Miranda Davies, Zed Press. 1983, London. 
" AMES document distributed and reproduced by Women’s Commission of the El Salvador 
Solidarity Campaign, London, 1983. 


Nicaragua 

HERMIONE HARRIS 


In the liberation process we had one of our greatest learnings and our greatest teachings, 
which is that we didn’t come out and talk about equality, we demonstrated it in the 

i battlefield. When we wereat the barricadestherewasnodifferenceastowhetheryouwerea 
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woman and he was a man, we were two fighters 
The war that ousted Anastasio Soinoza in July 1979 culminated in an 
insurrection in which all sections of Nicaragua’s 2.7 million population 
participated—young and old, rich and poor, men and women.^ The regime of the 
Somo/a family had dominated this small Central American country forforty-five 
years, replacing direct occupation by US marines with a local dictator and 
National Ciuard whofuiniled the same functions of maintainingUSinterestsin the 
region. The war thus had a dual character: first, it was a nationalist protest against 
US domination; second, it was an uprising against a corrupt dictator and his 
personal entourage who.stifled ana.spiring middle class by political,economicand 
military control, and condemned the majority of the population to insufferable 
poverty. Despite great differences both in resources and in ultimate objectives, the 
private sector temporarily joined forces with the organised workers and peasantry 
to support the armed opposition of the Sandinista Liberation Front (FSLN). 

The equality between men and women experienced during the war was no more 
a general feature of Nicaraguan .society than that between social classes. As 
el.sewhere in Latin America, the ideology ofmac/trimodictatesthat women’splace 
is in the home, caring for children and serving husbands. Although the mother 
commands great respect, especially from her .sons, the ideal role of wife and 
daughter i.s one of submission to male authority. How was it, then, that women 
participated so actively in the opposition to Somoza as compared with similar 
struggles in other Latin American countries? 

Women in Pre-revolutionary Nicaragua 

Despite the patriarchal ideal enshrined in the teachings of the Catholic Church, 
some 50 per cent of households were headed by women, responsible for 
maintaining their families without regular financial assistance from the fathers of 
their children.’ This was largely due to the structure of the economy created by 
Somo/a which, geared to exporting agricultural produce to the United States, 
required a pool of cheap labour to move between the cotton, coffee, sugar and 
tobacco estates duri ng the harve.st season. As migrant workers were paid too little 
to supportafamilythroughouttheyear.mentendedtorelyonthecxtraearningsol 
wive.s and children, or to abandon their families altogether. Either course pushec 
women to look for work, and nearly halfofthe female population over the age o 
ten worked outside the home. But while 45 per cent of women living with a partne 
were wage earners, the figure was 80 per cent for .single mothers.^ 

Women thus had a history ofresourccfulne.ss and experience in dealing wit 

' Magda Lariquiv, a prominent member ol the l.uisa Amanda l•^pino^a Nicaraguan Women 
Association (AMNI.At). Interview Vivienne Wall. New York, 1982. 

‘ Hxeeptionstothis are the Indian and Caribbean communities of the Atlantic Coast. Because of tl 
distinct histuneul, geographical and social context, and the particular problems faced by the rcgii 
today, I do not include women from the area in this article. 

' Patricia I'lynn ei u/, ‘Latin American Women,One Myth—Many Realities’, The North Americ 
Ctmxrcw on iMtm America Report on the Americai (NNCLN) 14(5). Sepl-Oct 1980, p 30. 

' AMNLAt, .Wi//cry/fcvo/i/nfin (broadshcet)Managua, 1981. 
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ardship which they brought into the war;it was largely thcconditions of their lives 
'hich provoked their participation. Only a minority of rural families, which form 
alf of the population, owned sufficient land to support themselves, so womenand 
tiildren too endured the harsh conditions and derisory pay of the seasonal 
arvesters: it has been estimated that nearly half of the cotton pickers were 
'omen.’ 

The majority of vfrban women also lived an insecure existence. As the economy 
'as structured round agro-exports, the industrial sector was very limited, and 
'hile 17 per cent of women worked in manufacturing, this figure includes 
rtisans.‘ 20 per cent tried to make ends meet by selling in markets and by 
aadsides—fruit and vegetables, food and drink, clothes and crockery, and when 
esperate, themselves. The largest category, however, accounting for a quarter of 
le workforce, was that of domestic service. Not only the leisured rich had their 
laids, cooks and nursemaids; the empleado (maid) was—and still is—an integral 
lart of even the poorest lower-middle class household, where she worked for long 
ours and little pay. 

The availability of domestic servants meant that middle-class women could be 
free from chores and childcare to seek employment. Though under 5 per cent held 
professionai or managerial posts, some S per cent of the female labour force 
worked in offices. Many women from these strata supported the opposition to 
Somoza, but the majority of women joined the popular uprising because of 
poverty, not frustrated privilege. As hou.sehold heads, they bore the brunt of the 
St rugglcforsurvival, with 70percentofthe population suffering malnutrition, and 
90 per cent living below the poverty line.' With one-third of the workforce 
unemployed, and minimal health and education services, their children, even it 
they survived the 12 per cent infant mortality rate, had little future. 

Whatever theirclass, mothers weredrawn into the opposition by their sons and 
daughters, not only by the example of youthful militancy, but by outrage at the 
brutality of the National Guard whichhad maimed and murdered their children. 
‘When we women realised that wc could not sit at home and see our children being 
killed, our natural resources being robbed and our country left without justice, 
then wc knew that wc had to organise ourselves, come out on the .streets and 
participate fully’.* It was this a combination of material circumstances and their 
material role which provided partiular incentive for women to join the struggle. 

Women's Participation in the War 

By the end of the war in 1979, 30 per cent of the FSLN’s fighting forces were 
women. Founded in 1961, the FSI.N took its name and inspiration from theanti- 


' OscarTcran Dubon,toA7rn>/i(af/i /aiocWarf.Chinandega,Nicaragua. 1979,p72. 

" Lor figures on women's cinploj men! see .lane Dcighlun ei af. Ratnpon^' wnmen in 

rcvdiiilionarv Nuara^ua, London: War on Want and the NicuraguaSolidanl} ( ampuign. 1983. purl 
3; AMNLAE.w/!. (•//. 

‘ Hermione Harris, ‘Nicaragua. Two Years of Revolution’, Rate and Class, 3 ( I ) Summer 1981 , p 15. 
" Magda Enrique/, op. ni. 
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imperialist guerilla leader Cesar Augusto Sandino, who was killed by Anastasio 
Somoza Garcia in 1934. The presence of women (albeit only a few) among 
Sandino's followers and in early FSLN ranks provided an important incentive for 
those who followed in their footsteps. Dora Maria Tillez, an outstanding young 
FSLN commander, at first found machismo and physical weakness additional 
handicaps in the harsh conditions of mountain guerilla life. ‘But 1 said to myself: il 
there are other women who endure it, why can't I stand it too? If there have been 
other compaheras who could, why not roe? So to remind myself of this, I used the 
pseudonyms of compaheras v/ho'd been killed'.’ In turn, her example encouraged 
other women to become involved. 

Some of these organised clandestinely in the towns and in Managua, where they 
were helped by scores of other women who worked with the FSLN as 
‘collaborators' rather than as ‘militants’, constructing networks of communi¬ 
cation and support. They used their homes as ‘safe houses' for guerillas; provided 
them with food, medical care and uniforms. Middle-class women transported 
Sandinistas in their limousines, relying on their social status to avoid suspicion. 
Women also took advantage of machista assumptions about the political 
innocence of housewives, and now describe how, decked out in high heels and 
hairdos, they sauntered through lines of National Guard encircling suburbs with 
explosives in their shopping bags. If detected, women were punished by the Guard 
not only for their political initiative, but for their subversion of established female 
roles. ‘ fo them, of course, a communist has to be a degenerate' commented a 
survivor;'" the habitual torture in Somoza'sjails was aaompanied by rape, sexual 
.sadism and constant humiliation. 

It was around the question of disregard for human rights that the women's 
organisation AMPRONAC; the Association of Women confrontingthe National 
Problem, was founded in 1977, Aiming at both local and international influence, 
AMPRONAC publicised detailsofstatebrutality.organiseddemonstrations,and 
occupied churches and the UN ofllces in protest at political repression. It also 
began to participate in the underground support for the FSLN,drawing in women 
from the poorest neighbourhoods. This alienated some of its middle-class 
members who worked for reform rather than revolution. When they withdrewthe 
following year, the association became identified with the Sandinistas, and 
contributed towards the success of the final insurrection. 

The Prospects for Women 

The programme established by the Reconstruction Government which then came 
to power had been jointly prepared by all sectors of the opposition, and included 
commitments to political pluralism, a mixed economy and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It asserted that ‘Women will be given a more 
dignified place in society and all their rights in society will be enforced so that they 

' Pilar Arias, Nicaragua: revoludin. rctmos dc l omhaiirnie^ <M frenie Sanilinisia, Mexico: Sigic 

Veintiuno Hdilorcs SA, 1980, p 125. 

Doris Tijerino, Imidf ihe Nicaraguan Hevolmivn, Vancouver: New Star Books, 1978, p 102. 
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are not subject to discrimination'". The overall hegemony of the FSLN, dedicated 
to a radical transformation of Nicaraguan society, meant that women's rights 
formed an integral part of the new government’s policy. By publicly entering male 
areas of action, women were taken to have earned their place. This is reflected in a 
speech by Commander Tomds Borge: ‘Women were in the front lines of battle, 
whether they threw home-made bombs or were in the trenches. They were in the 
leadership of military units, on the firing lines during the war and therefore have 
every right in the world to be in the front lines during the period of reconstruction. 
In the future when structural changes are being made, we must cease thinking of a 
government of men, and begin thinking of a government of men and women."^ 
The war had revealed the real stamina of women, born from thedemandsoftheir 
daily lives, and their new experience had given them self-confidence.'^ But 
machismo was far from destroyed. Although it was sometimes transcended 
through the exigencies of guerilla life, and collaborators were seen ascomrades, in 
other situations it was reinforced: despite Borge's admiration of their assumption 
of male roles, women also used the traditional sexual division of labour, the 
stereotypes of their sex and the moral weight of motherhood as weapons in their 
fight. Experience of other revolutions—the Chinese, Algerian and Cuban—shows 
that without a conscious ideological campaign as well as their integration into 
public life, women may revert to their previous subordination once the war is 
over. After the years of tension and denial of personal life, both men and women 
want to return to ‘normality’—the pattern of domestic relationships they knew 
before. In addition, women may face an even greater burden, expected to 
participate in production and politics as well as maintain the home. How far the 
Nicaraguan revolution sets out to explore these areas, to transform social 
relationships between the sexes besides recruiting women fornational reconstruc¬ 
tion, remains a crucial question. 


Reconstruction and Defence 

Before the revolution, women were almost invisibleinofficiallifeexcept as society 
wives involved in charities. Today they make up 22 per cent of the membership of 
the FSLN, which effectively controls the stateand military apparatus. Womcnare 
also active in the mass associations of organised sectors ofthe population—labour 
unions, rural workers, teachers, youth, children, and especially the Sandinista 
Defence Committees (CDS), the neighbourhood groups which allow for 
participation in community affairs outside the orbit of production. Following 
political guidelines established by the FSLN, the mass organisations also influence 

" Programme ofthe Provisional National Government of Reconsirutlion NACl.A 13(5) 

September-Ociober 1979. , 

" S|iech made during Women's Week, March 1980. reproduced m Mcaro.trM" »omen ami ihe 

/tfvo/u/mn, (Women's International Resource Exchange) New York, 1982, p 8^ , , ,, 

' ‘ For vivid personal testimonies of this process sec Elizabeth Maier, La Majeren la Revolucion. Mexico. 

EdicionesdeCulturaPopular, 1980. ,, i„ 

'* Common themes in women's post-revolutionary experience are explored by Maxine 
•Socialist Societies: progress toward women's emancipationr, Ariw/Wi Rfiif' 34(4).luly-August. 
1982. 
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government policy, and arc claimed to be the lynchpins in the socialist democracy, " 
the ‘popular power’ at which the Sandinistas aim. 

But although women hold a greater number of responsible positions further 
down the state and party hierarchies, their representation in the higher echelons is 
sparse. There are no women in the nine-man FSLN Directorate or in the 
government Junta; one ministerial and four vice-ministerial posts are held by 
women; of the fifty-one representatives of parties and organisations which make 
up the legislative advisory body, the Council of State, forty-four are men. Given 
the legacy of female subordination reflected in unequal education and training 
opportunities under Somoza, this is hardly surprising. Are present policies likely 
to remedy this situation? 

Assessment of any aspect of the FSLN’s programme cannot be made without 
considering the crippling legacy of the civil war or the present conflict in Central 
America, which starve the government both of economic resources and of the 
political breathing space with which to fulfil their promises. The FSLN inheriteda 
devastated economy—a national debt of $1,600 million, damage estimated at $2 
billion, di-srupted local and international trade, and reserves of only $3.3 million. 
Since the revolution, although 60 percent of production remains in private hands, 
the introduction of central planning, a newly-organised and expanded state sector 
and extensive agrarian reform has had results both in terms of production and 
social transformation, and the growth rate is the highest in the region, But the 
national debt has risen, and there is an acute shortage of foreign exchange. 

Towa rds t he end of 1981, the FSLN declared a stateof national emergency, This 
was in response to the incrca.sing hostility of the US administration, which, 
interpreting regional discontent as instigated by Soviet expansionism rather than 
popularrevoltagainsi povcrtyandrepression,seesalert-wingregimein Nicaragua 
as a threat to US interests in the Central American and Caribbean area. Accusing 
the Sandinistas of supplyingarmstotheguerillasin El Salvador, President Reagan 
has used Nicaraguan economic dependence on the United Stales to cut offaidand^ 
reduce exports of capital equipment as well as purchases of agricultural produce. 
Economic .sanctions complement military aggression. Former Somoza National 
Guardsmen train openly in Florida, while 4,U00 more raid into Nicaragua from 
their Honduran camps, backed by US funds and military advisers channelled 
through the Honduran authorities, and CIA support. Targets in Nicaragua 
include vital economic installations and the peasant population; from last 
November to May of this year 500 civilians and soldiers have been killed by anti- 
Sandinista forces. 

No paiordn—‘They won't get through’ is the popular response. There are 
problems for the FSLN in the widening internal rifts between the government anc 
sectors of private enterprise and the Church, with the waning of some suppor 
among the people as rising expectations are not met. But for many, aggressioi 
revives the determination to repulse external intervention. At the same time 

' Hermione ltarri\. op. tu , pp 8-9. 
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implementation of the slogan requires deployment of scarce resources to the 
development of armed defence and the demands of national security. 


Women and the Armed Forces 

By 1982 the army had increased to 20,000. The scale of the expansion was made 
possibly by women’s participation. But only 6 percent of officers are female and 
many women have moved back into civilian life. Female fighters tended to be of 
more middle-class origins than thelumpen youth who manned the barricades, and 
their educational and political skills arc needed by the government to meet the 
shortage of administrators after the exodus of Somoza’s followers. Added to this, 
despite the issue of olive green maternity dres.ses, motherhood is thought to be 
incompatible with the military. 

Easier tocombine with maternal responsibilities ismembershipofthe voluntary 
militia in which large numbers of women receive military training alongside men. 
The most advanced members form the re.serve battalions that supplement the 
army. Women fought for, and won, the right to their own units, whichare now used 
in active service along the Honduran border. Defence forms part of much 
organised activity: CDS women, armed with rifles, stand guard outside 
government buildings; groups of peasant women patrol their villages at night. The 
continued military role of women helps to maintai n their public slat us. However, 
the priority given to national defence endangers any demands by women that 
might seem to be divisive. 

The Women’s Association, AMNLAE 

After the war, AMPRONAC wasrenamedafter Luisa Amanda Espino.sa.ayoung 
working-class Sandinista, killed by the Guard in 1970. One of AMNL AF.'s major 
functions has been to promote membership of the mass organisations and, in 
recent months to encourage women to join the militia. In their aim to recruit 
women into the revolution, the Association follows the integrationist approach of 
its predecessor. This docs not mean that women’s special interestsare ignored. In a 
recent AMNLAE meeting, activists were told that work with local women has a 
dual aim: ‘to develop the (political) consciousness and participation of women, as 
well as backing their most deeply felt demands’.'’ As with AMPRONAC. 
AMNLAE uses women’s issues to involve them in reconstruction. This follows 
from the conviction, as a leader explained, that ‘we have still to fight forour own 
rights, our own aspirations which are, as we see it, the aspirations of the 
revolution’.'* 

AMNLAE thus participates in stale programmes, such as housing, which 
especially benefit women as responsible for the family.'’ Both because of shortage 

** Susan Rumire/.-Hurlon, ‘The Rule of Women in the Nicaraguan Revolution . in Thiimas Walker 
(ed). Nicaragua in Revoluliott. New York: I’racgcr. 19X2. 

'’ AMNLAt. ‘bl Carnet cs Compromiso’. Samm I (10) March I9X.1. p 7. 

Ci Iona Carndn. Speech at the closing ceremony of Women’s Week. March 19S0,AMNLA1-. mimeo. 

” I'or social and legal reforms afleeting women see .lane Deighlon ci ai, op, i //., parts 4 and .S. 
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of resources and for political efTcct, women participate in these programmes not 
only as recipients but as promoters. This approach was exemplified in the highly 
successful literacy crusade, planned like a military campaign against the illiteracy 
which was suffered by over SO per cent of the population as a whole, and the great 
majority of rural women. In 1980,85,000 school and college students, over half of 
them female, spent five months living with peasant families whom they taught to 
read and write. Not only did illiteracy drop to 12 per cent but it was a profound 
personal and political experience for the schoolgirl brigadisws. Of the 78,000 
health brigadistas, 75 per cent are women. They supplement the new hospitals, 
clinics, and centres which deal with infant diarrhoea and dehydration. Mothers 
and children are priorities in the health programmes which include extensive 
immunisation, and education on hygiene and nutrition. Infant mortality has 
dropped to 9 per cent. Although as yet catering for few, child development centres 
and women’s work co-operatives show the concern to integrate women into paid 
employment while providing state child care. Two further projects in which 
AMNLAE has been involved are the rehabilitation of prostitutes, and the 
organisation of domestic servants for better pay and conditions. 

Legal Reform 

An area which moves beyond improving the lives of both men and women to deal 
with the relationship between them is that of legal reform. An early provision of the 
new government was that deserted women could claim maintenance from the 
fathers of their children. As a minority of women are actually married, it was seen 
as more important to establish the principle that men must take responsibility for 
the outcome of their shifting liaisons, than to change the law on divorce. This still 
remains easier for men, who only have to prove one incident of infidelity by their 
wives, while women m ust show that the husband has brought another woman into 
the family home. These two provisions show a concern to reinforce the institution 
of the family, as does the abolition of the Fatria Poiesiad whereby the father had 
sole rights over the children even though the mother took responsibility for them. 
Under the new ‘Law of Relations between Mothers, Fathers and Children’, the 
mother may gain legal custody in case of separation, though when together, a 
couple must share responsibility. 

This concern with transforming as well asstrengthening what isseen as the basic 
unit of society, is reflected in the 1982 Food Law which states that relationships of 
all family members must be reciprocal and supportive. This not only includes the 
sharing of provisions, but of domestic labour which ‘is one of the pillars on which 
the family rests’ and to which, wherever possible, all must contribute, regardless of 
.sex. 

AMNLAE has been closely involved with debates over these reforms, at times 
successfully opposing the recommendations of the FSLN when women’s interests 
seemed to be compromised. In doing so, they showed a concern with changing 
relationships between men and women, establishing a norm of behaviour 
however hard to enforce in practice. The laws also reflect AMNLAE’s belief 
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echoed by speeches of FSLN leaders, that domestic work is an obstacle to women’s 
full participation in public life. However, despite an early law promoted by 
AMNLAE banning the exploitative use of women's bodies in advertising, the 
Association stops short of confronting the various mechanisms, both psycho¬ 
logical and material, whereby male oppression of women reproduces itself in 
society, and remains at the level of moral exhortation, appealing to the ‘new man’ 
supposedly created by the revolution. 

AMNLAE and Women’s Liberation 

In their aim of promoting harmony in familial relationships, AMNLAE avoids 
exploring potential areas of conflict between men and women. They thus reject the 
Western women’s movement which is believed to be preoccupied with this conflict 
and is seen as divisive of a united class struggle. In FSLN pronouncements, 
feminism is as much condemned as machimo, and despite internal debate, 
AMNLAE publicly takes the same position. ‘We find that western feminists are 
somewhat intolerant of our priorities’, explained an AMNLAE leader, ‘because 
these priorities are integrated into the national reconstruction plan’. She 
continues: ‘It is essential for us firstly to improve the basic conditions for survival 
of all women, which means improving general economic and social conditions’.^'’ 

Clearly, the context in which Western and Nicaraguan women organise is very 
different. Under a relatively wealthy system of advanced capitalism a welfare slate 
ensures survival; in the underdeveloped societies of Central America, despite 
increasing state provisions under the Sandinistas, the extendedfamily serves many 
of the same functions. Apart fromactualsubsistence, for workingclass women it is 
often their own mothers or younger relatives that take overchores and childcare so 
they may work—or fight. The family, therefore, often criticised in the West as 
reproducing the patriarchal relations that oppress women, is seen in Nicaragua as 
serving women's interests. 

To raise fundamental questions on male prejudice, use of power, and thesexual 
division of labour these promote, would be to challenge, as it does in the West, the 
expression of male sexuality which lies at the heart of the machismo complex. But 
whereas sexuality under advanced capitalism is sufficiently divorced from 
reproduction to become a separate issue, in Nicaragua it is still linked with 
pregnancy and children. This is not only a matter of contraception, which is 
available in Nicaragua, but because inabarelyurbanised society children’s labour 
contributes to the families* survival. Infant mortality is still high, and government 
policy is to augment the small population in the interests of economic growth, 
rather than promote family planning programmes that carry connotations of the 
repressive population control imposed by Somoza with US support. 

In its propaganda, AMNLAE often presents women as mothers, reinforcing 
their culturally accepted role, an image shared by women and men alike. 
’Participating in the struggle haschanged my life trcmenddusly’ explained a young 

Megan Marlin and Susie Willcll (eds), iVomen in Nicaragua, London: Nicaraguan Solidarity 

Campaign. 19110, p 33. 
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soldier, a military leader during the war, ‘I know now that I'lldevotemy wholelife 
to the Revolution... It’s not that 1 don’t have any personal ambitions. I do. I’m 
going to be 21 soon and what I want more than anythingis to have a baby. I’ve been 
thinking about it since I was about eighteen’.^' 

Conclusion 

i'amily and motherhood remain central to the Nicaraguan women’s .self-identity. 
AMNI.Afiis, however, reluctant toanaly.se the componentsofthcseroles.and the 
structures of subordination that arise from the area of reproduction rather than 
from women’s exelu.sion from production and public life. This raises various 
i.ssues. Can women retain the right which they have won to participate fully in 
reconstruction without questioning male assumptions of their domestic role and 
the sexual division of labour? Can the aim of genuine democracy within the 
household be achieved without challenging male authority? Will women 
experience new freedoms, or will (hey find that the expectation that they now take 
responsibility in political, productive and domestic life, increases the strain upon 
them? 

It is unlikely that these areas will be explored at present. Firstly, although 
AMNI.AH is not completely subordinate to the FSl.N, it is not an autonomous 
movement, but functions within (he parameters definedby the party and shares the 
same national goals. I n addition, the current State ofFmergcncy is likely to involve 
increased central control over the organs of popular participation. 

Secondly, although in other areas the Sandinistas are often more inventive, the 
analysis of women’s opression put forward by AMNLAF and the I'SLN is 
founded in orthodox Marxist-Leninism. Public pronouncements arc often 
incoiisistcnt,rencctingintcrnaldcbate,butbyandlargcthcy identify the originsof 
women's subordination with the growth of private property and class relations, 
and claim that the transformations of s<x:ialism and the integration of women into 
production and society will result in emancipation. AMNl.ARtherefore rejects as 
divisiveand ‘reactionary’ the tenet of We.stern feministswhoarguethatinequality 
al.so ari.scs around women's reproductive role, the .sexual division of labour, 
domestic work, the exccrci.se of male power over women, accompanying 
ideologies of female inferiority—all areas of potential confiict between the .sexes. 

Thirdly, this is not seen to be the time for theoretical debate. The revolution is 
under serious threat from external intervention which exacerbates internal 
tensions. Nineteen eighty-two was named the ‘Year of National Unity against 
Aggression', and issues which are potentially divisive arc set aside. It is not only 
through economic and military assault that a revolution can be undermined, but 
by a defleciion of its creative energies and subversion of its original ideals. 


Margaret Randall, Sandmo's Daughters: lesfimomes of Nicaraguan women m struggle, London; Zed 
Press, lOSI.p 1.13. 
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Eritrea' 

TRISHSILKIN 


Opposition to Ethiopia's military regime has increasingly taken the form of 
national movements against the Amhara ruling group which dominates today as it 
did under imperial rule. This became particularly evident after the Derg'(military 
council) crushed class-based forms of organisation, such as the trade unions (in 
1975) and petty bourgeois parties with a socialist programme (in 1976 and 1977). 
The demands of the movements for national liberation vary from different degrees 
, of local autonomy to independence (in ihecase of the Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front). It is the latter case of Eritrea which is dealt with here, as it is the 
transformation of that struggle from simple nationalism to socialism, with a 
particular focus on the position of women, which dLslinguishesii from .someof the 
other national movements in Ethiopia. 

In thecour.se ofmany years of struggleagainst Italy, Britainand Ethiopia, more 
and more Eritreans have developed a national consciousness so that today an 
overwhelming majority claim the right to self-determination and insist on 
independence before talks on cooperation between Eritrea and Ethiopia can take 
place. This claim is based both on an interpretation of specific rights in 
international law and on the more general right of all nations to self- 
determination. Increasingly, however, Eritreans make a claim in justification of 
their revolution by arguing that the liberation movement has developed beyond 
mere nationalism to become involved in the creation of a democratic socialist 
society. 

Traditional socialist theories about women’s emancipation regard as critical 
^ their integration into social production, from which full social and political 
participation is understood to follow. The HPl.F are no exception in regarding 
participation in social production as the cornerstone of women's emancipation 
and, moreover, they give due recognition to the obstacles to participation which 
come from women’s domestic role. Their nine-point programme for women 
includes the provision of child care facilities, the promulgation of progressive 
marriage and family laws, and the development ol a women s organisation, as well 
as the entrenchment of social, economic, political and legal rights. The EPLFsccs 
the emancipation of women ascentraltothc success of their revolution and this is a 
crucially different emphasis from a feminist one which sees women scmancipation 
exclusively in terms of women’s interests. Nevertheless, to achieve the EPLF s 
objectives within a national struggle embedded in a still traditional social structure 
. * l liv mim-rial ami inicrviews nn H'liit'li llii.v arliLlo !•. bawd fornl,', pari dI ihe aulhor's rL'Scarch Inr a 
poslgraduule M.l’liil. disscrlutiiin. 

' I he IX-rg or Provisional Military AdminislraiiveCnuncildt-posed Haile Si;lasMeb>niilitar> coup in 

I November 1974. The Chairman olThe nereis MengiMu Haile Mariam. 
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is no easy task. It is the nature ofthat traditional society in so far asitafTects wo 
that is examined next. 

Historically, the primary division within Eritrean society has been betv 
Christian settled cultivators in the highlands and Muslim nomadic pastoralis 
the lowlands. While the position of women within these two communities h; 
own particularities, women's reproductive functions and domestic responsibil 
have been emphasised in both, at the expense of their role in social product 
Both depend largely on family labour, but since women do not plough or herd 
hence, are not regarded as contributing directly to the economic well-being o 
family, the birth of girls is a less welcome event than that of boys, an ambivali 
which is expressed in the saying: ‘Where is the gain if one marries a woman to 
birth to a woman?'. For women a young girl’s services are vital to ease 
domestic burdens; the familiar spectacle of girls toddling along with inf: 
scarcely smaller than themselves, strapped to their backs is a poignant remind 
this. 

Women describe themselves as ‘living like ants’, a reference to the never-en 
round of labour which includes child care, cooking, cleaning, preparation 
storage of grain and animal products, fetching firewood and water, and for sc 
the spinning of yarn, tailoring, or the weaving of palm-leaf baskets and the i 
which form the walls and floor of the nomad tent. Peasant women weed 
harvest alongside men in the fields, they grow vegetables and rear dom 
animals for subsistence and small-scale marketing; nomad women also 
market some of their manufactures. 

Women own no productive property, nor do they have a voice in the pi 
affairs of the community, and they enjoy few rights in marriage. In the past, 
still today in many rural areas, a girl was married before the onset of puberty 
man many years older than herself, often without her consent, and in the w 
ca.se.s, without her knowledge. 

A bride passes directly from her father’s authority to that of her husba 
family, for whom she may be little more than a domestic drudge. No matter 
intolerable her marriage she cannot return to her parents unless they are willir 
repay her bride-price, something they are often unable to afford. Her econc 
dependence forces her to bear almost any indignity from her husband, while hi 
repudiate her at will. If she is repudiated, or finds the courage toleaveherhusb. 
prostitution may be her only means of earning a living. 

Women’s sexuality is strictly controlled in practice—through circumcisi 
arranged child marriage and chastity—and through representations of 
sexuality as harmful. Eritrean Muslim men can marry up toseven wives,’althc 
the extent to which this is practised is unknown. Among Christians, women at 


' Among highlanUcrt circumcisinn is limited to a simple clitoridectomy while among nonr 
lowlandfrsinfibulalion 'islhcnorm.SetFmaleOrcmdiiimendJiiflMaiionlMHGKcponNo 
1 ondon: Minority Rights Group, 1980. 

' l.slatnic law permits a maximum of Four wives. 
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apart from men in church and prohibited from entering 
menstruating. 

The EPLF .s most significant advances in women’s emancipation havT^3^i?^ 
within the ranks of their own fighters. A liberation front’s ability to progress 
beyond hit-and-run tactics to establishing and defending liberated areas depends 
on the support of the civilian population and for this a large corps of middle-level 
cadres is needed to mediate between the people and the guerrillas. It is women’s 
participation at this middle level which may guarantee their emancipation, even 
though, as yet, no woman is a member of the Central Committee. ‘Fighter’ 
designates all cadres and not just front line combatants, and all receive military 
training and political education, plus literacy and vocational training where 
necessary. While women comprise only 15 per cent of the combatants, they arc a 
third of the EPLF as a whole, where they arc active as organisers, political 
commissars, teachers, mechanics and in many of the other tasks essential for the 
maintenance of what is de facto state power in Eritrea. 

Positive discrimination is exercisedin.scleclionfortrainingalthoughwomenare 
hampered by poor education—95 percent of women are illiterate. While there are 
no women among the 17 professionally qualified doctors who have joined the 
EPLF, there are hundreds among the ‘barefoot doctors’ who have been trained in 
the field, and the only dentist is a woman who has been trained in the field to 
perform mouth and jaw surgery. Similarly, there are as yet no women drivers of 
captured Ethiopian tanks because few women knew how to drive cars, let alone 
heavy goods vehicles. Women are now learning to drive and are prominent among 
the teams of mechanics responsible for the repair and maintenance of tanks. 

In this major recruitment of women into the work force, the EPLF have 
responded to the unusual demands war makes for skilled labour. It has gone 
further, however, and is beginning to break down the sexual division oflabourin 
domestic work. All fighters, men and women, commanders and rankers, share 
cooking, fetching wood and water, and cleaning. They are, furthermore, 
attempting to replace those social relations in marriage which subordinate women 
with ones based on mutual respect. Before 1976 no fighters were permitted to 
marry. Between then and 1980 more than 1500 marriage licences were issued. To 
marry, three conditions must be fulfilled: marriage must bebasedonfreechoiceby 
both partners; the woman must be at least I8and the man at least 20; and, if they are 
members of the EPLF, they must have .served for at least two years. This last is a 
guarantee of literacy and political maturity. If, after investigation, the EPLF are 
satisfied that no third-party coercion is presenl,a simple registration without vows 
takes place before an EPLF off^cial. This is fallowed by a 15-day honeymoonafter 
which the couple resume their respective responsibilities and meet once every six 
months for a period of 15 days. Child-carc facilities are provided, the mothers 
remaining with their infants only until weaning is complete. These rather strict 
rules are intended to instil habits of comradeship between couples rather than the 
conjugal interdependence which in Eritrean society has implied female subordination. 
Some male fighters have married women sodisabled through battle injuries that the 
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men, inevitably, will take major responsibility for domestic chores, and s 
examples are cited by the EPLF as instances of old practices and prejud 
breaking down. 

Heterosexual monogamy within marriage is the only form of sexual express 
recognised as legitimate. This is partly in deference to traditional values, pa: 
reflects the puritan asceticism of military life and, in part, protects women fr 
easy exploitation where notions of female sexual vulnerability are still power 
Whether these ideas will change as the struggle enters new phases cannot 
predicted but there are indications that attitudes towards sexual behaviour 
change: for example, illegitimate children now have the same status as those v 
are legitimate, and unmarried fighters who become pregnant are no Ion 
stigmatised. 

One of the most important aspects of the EPLF’s marriage law is its provis 
allowing women to sue for divorce and making divorce a practical option b 
divorcee’s entitlement to half the conjugal property and half the man’s incoi 
The EPLF’s land reform which has given women land for the first time alsoma 
divorce a real option. Civilian women benefit mo.st by these changes since fighl 
own neither land nor other property and the recent introduction of marriage i 
strict marriage rules have meant that divorce has not yet become an i.ssue. In m 
cases, however, the EPI.F's policy with respect to relations between men i 
women can be more easily implemented within their own ranks, where sancti 
arc easier to impose, and where, moreover, the commitment to change isgrea 

The EPLF’s commitment to a sociali.st transformation lays emphasis 
political education and democracy (among civilians as well as fighters), coup 
with land reform and provision of medical, veterinary, agricultural, educatio 
and other services. Village life has been democratised and politicised 
estn blishing village assemblies and peasant, women’sand youth ma.ssassociatic 
In addition, the formation of trained militias gives people the means todefend tl 
revolution. The politicisation and liberation of women isacentral part of the so 
revolution, and among civilians this is achieved primarily through the n 
a.ssociation of women which gives women political repre.scntation from the vill 
assembly to national level, involves women in supporting the liberation fr 
behind the lines, and acts as a forum where women’s individual and collec 
concerns cun be discussed and where policy with regard to women can 
formulated. The association elects its own officers, has its own budget, determi 
its own programme, and meets separately from the other mass associations. Sc 
of these arc fairly recent innovationsand have not been implemented without sc 
opposition both from Eritrean men and from within the mass associatior 
women itself. At the annual congress of the association in Europe in 1979, 
issues of separate meetings and discussions of women's health were hi 
contested, as was the wider question of the relevance of feminism to the Eritr 
struggle. Nevertheless, the.se issues were openly discussed, all points of view Vi 
expressed, and a large measure of autonomy was finally accepted. 

Autonomy means not only the freedom and ability to determine priori 
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independent of the other mass associations but also of priorities set by women’s 
organisations operating elsewhere under different social conditions. Thus, while 
female circumcision is seen as important, it is not necessarily a higher priority 
among Eritrean women than questions of child betrothal, lack of economic, 
political and other rights, wife beating and other humiliations which arc a daily 
reminder to women of their inferior status. Only a certain degree of autonomy in 
women's organisation will guarantee its capacity to rai.se women's issues, 
regardless of whether these directly benefit the national liberation struggle, the 
decision to raise such issues must always take into account the overall objectivesof 
the revolution. It is a fact that in a process of armed struggle and social 
transformation social groups will find it necessary at particular historical 
moments to subordinate their specific interests to more general objectives. Thus it 
would be foolish to suggest that women’s emancipation in Eritrea is in any way 
guaranteed. A great deal more needs to be done to undermine old habits of 
thought, prejudices and practices, in the F.PLF as among civilians, among women 
as well as men. But a start has been made in giving women the confidence to take on 
unfamiliar roles, in relca.sing them from domestic labour and in involving men in 
domestic work, and in these ureas the practices of the EPLF provide an emerging 
set of social relations which prefigure a post-revolutionary society which is 
sexually egalitarian.'* 

' Sec Women amt RiVoUnumm t'.riin'U. Rome; IPI I-. 1979. 
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The Urban Crisis of the Third World 


Dynamics of Urban Development 

Edited by L H Klaassen, W T Molle and J H P Paelnick 

Farnborough, England; Gower. 1981. 267pp. £17.50. 


The Life Cycle of Western Cities 

The dire warningsof urban theorists in the 1960s, ofchoking European cities and teeming 
American megalopolises, have turned out to be premature.' North America and Europe 
have experienced counter-urbanisation since the mid-1970s. For the first time since the 
Second World War, metropolises have grown more slowly (sometimes even losing 
population) than the countryside, towns and small cities. For thepresent, at least, the much 
heralded danger of London, New York or Paris being crushed by theburden ofburgeoning 
population has passed. 

This collection of papers,fromanlntcrnationalConference on Urban Development held 
by the Netherlands Economic Institution in 1979, brings together such tidings from 
Western Europe and the U nited States, where observations about the growth spurt of non¬ 
metropolitan areas began to surface in almost all countries after the quinquennial census 
data of the mid-1970s became available. 

Drewett and Rossi, in the review of urbanisation trends in Western Europe reported in 

!his book,concludethat‘growth ratesofurban ptrpulaiion inversely relate tosi 2 e,'-’and find 

lhat, except in Italy, ‘between 70 and 100 per cent of the population growth during the 
period examined has taken place in towns with less than 50,000 inhabitants’.' For the US. 
Burns records strikingly similar trends. Although he hedges a bit about the meaning of the 
observed diffusion of metropolises, he concedes that ‘there is a widespread belief among 
demographers in the “clean-break hypothesis” which alleges that, for the first time in recent 
history, the metropolitan system is shrinking, and in its wake a rural renaissance is taking 
place’.' hard and Riener list three interrelated shifts as characteristic of contemporary 
urban development in the US; 

a) Diffusion—movement of people and investments from the centre of cities to the 
suburbs; 

b) Dispersion—a shift away from urban conurbations to peripheral metropolitan areas, 
smaller urban zones, and even rural areas; and; 

c) The inter-regional shift of economic activity to formerly impoverished and under¬ 
developed parts.' 

The counter-urbanisation trends are both consistent and pervasive in the Western world. 
' Sec, for example, ‘Exploding Metropolis’, Fortunt Magazine (New York) 1958, and H Wentworth 
Eldredge fed.) Taming Megalopolis, New York; Doubleday, 1967; also Peter Hall ei ai, The 

C'onrawmm/o/t/rban 6'iig/imd, London: Allen and Unwin. 197?. 

' R Drewett and A Rossi, ‘General Urbanisation Trends in Western Eurnpe‘, m Klaassen p; at. (eds), 


Dynamics of Urban Development, p 133. 

' ihi(l.,p 1.33. , , , . 

' L S Burns, ‘The Metropolitan Population of the United Slates: historical and emerging trends, in 


Klaassen era/, (eds), op, cit„ p 213. 

' W Isard and T A Reiner, ‘Megalopolitan Declineand Urban Redevelopment 
Analysis of Evolutionary Forces‘. in Klaassen el at. (eds), op. ril.,p 225. 


intheUnited .Stales,an 


IWg 5(4)Ocliibcr 19S3/pp9t5-l8 
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This turnaround has led Klaassen and Scimemi to postulate that cities have a life-cycle 
which can be divided into four phases; (1) urbanisation—concentration of population in 
central cities; (2) suburbanisation—growth of the ring; (3) disurbanisation—slowing of 
overall growth rates in metropolises, and loss of population at the centre; and (4) 
reurbanisation—reconcentration of population at thecore/ This life-cycle model pervades 
in the book, whose overall message is summed up as: ‘all towns appear to be subject to an 
autonomous wave-like movement, a natural process of growth and decline’.^ 

Regardless of the applicability of the model to various countries ofthe Western world, the 
question why urban growth in Europe and North America has slowed down has only 
marginally concerned the contributors. They were preoccupied with the demographic 
growth and decline of cities—not an uncommon failing in the study of urbanisation. Yet 
some answers are obvious. The First World hasachieved afairdegreeof uniformity of living 
conditions and economic opportunities across national landscapes. There is an element of 
spatial equity arising from theunivcrsalisationof public services (Reaganomics may undo 
it). Whether one lives in a remote villageor in a thriving metropolis of a Western country, 
one has a reasonable assurance of receiving social .security, of being protected by the police, 
and of coverage by fire and ambulance services. Public institutions and private markets 
work relatively uniformly for almost everyone. This encompassing framework of 
impersonal institutions, rights, duties, facilities and services makes it possible to live in 
small places without undue loss of opportunities and services, thus bringing about counter- 
urbani.sation. 

The lesson deduced for the Third World is that the rule of law, the institutionalisation of 
people's rights, accountability of otTicials, and impersonalisaiion of public and private 
activities arc preconditions for defusing the urban crisis. Urbanists remain so preoccupied 
with the undulations of population data trends that they seldom perceive the underlying 
social structures. Western counter-urbanisation was not anticipated in analytical models, 
nor has it come about through deliberate policies. Vet, meeting basic needs and eliminating 
ruvouritism and elitism have proven potent instruments for containing metropolises. 

Alarm About the Urban Crisis of the Third World 

On thesurl'ace, thepopulalioncxplo.sioninThird World cities holds theprospects ofamore 
nii.scrablc future. How can all the.se people be provided with jobs, houses, transport and 
water, given linancial and environmental constrainfs? This is the underlying issue that 
prompts almost every observer of Third World urbanisation to ring alarm bells. This 
response is undoubtedly prompted by concernfor the quality of life in thesecities. A U nited 
Nations study projects, by the year 2000 Mexico City will have 31 million people, Bombay’s 
projected population of 17 million would have outpaced Calcutta’s (16 million), and 
Karachi and Manila will be reaching the 12 million mark.' How will cities which even now 
cannot satisfy the basic needs of half or more of their populations; cope with double and 
triple the demand in two decades'.’ Thisisan urge'ntconcern, but it must not become a barrier 
to informed understanding. 

Paradigm of Crisis and Third World Cities 

In the early I96(h>, Calcutta was the most notorious illustration of the despair awaiting 
' I. H Klaassen and G Scimemi, Theorelical Issues w Urban D}'iiamics,\nK\aas!ict)eial.(e<k)op.eil.,p 

15. 

’ L Van Denbcrg e/a/., ‘Synlhcsis and Conclusions', in Klaassen ef Bf.,(eds), op. cil., p25fi. 

* United Nations, Patterns of Urban and Rural Population Growth. Population Studies No. 6)1. 

Department of Hconnmic and Social AfTairs, New York: United Nations, 1980, Chapter .1. 
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tird World cities. Its teeming millions daily augmented by thousands more streaming in, 
ought visions of apocalypse for urban theorists and planners, and its street dwellers 
ovided the material for sainthood. It was not beyond expectations at the time that the 
y's civic order would soon break down. Yet Calcutta has continued to grow and survive 
d it has disappeared from media headlines, except for occasional references to Mother 
leresa. Again the pundits have been confounded. While the disurbanisation phase of the 
e-cycle of Western metropolises has been belatedly acknowledged, corresponding 
ternalresponsesofThird Worldcities are yet tobe recognised. Sostrongistheurge to raise 
trms about the crisis that Prince Bernard of the Netherlands, introducing this book, 
trns of the ‘unchecked growth of primary cities’ in developing countries, and the lack of 
fective policy to check or channel their (large cities) tempestuous growth’.’ Obviously 
'ince Bernard did not fully absorb the message of the book, but he is nut alone in this 
spect. A tone of despair and impatience (with supposed public inaction) characterises 
most every discussion of the Third World’s urbanisation. A lot of international experts 
id UN officials earn their living by peddling generalities to the Third World. The urban 
isis is one of those notions which, though true at a broad level, loses sharpness on closer 
.amination. 

>me Thoughts About the Urban Crisis of the Third World 

ndeniably, a majority of Third World cities, particularly the primary ones, are growing at 
:ry rapid rates. But city growth is not an unrelenting phenomenon. Calcutta’s rate was 
:tually slowing down while it was being touted as an uncontrollable beast. Bose pointed 
It in 1965 that Calcutta’s growth had slowed down.'"Jansen and Paclink, in their paper 
intributed to this book observe that it is warranted to expect ‘that in the more advanced 
iveloping countries urbanisation will at least slowdowngradually’, and they demonstrate 
imistakeable signs of a downturn in South America." There is also evidence of 
xentrali.sation tendencies: small urban centresin Latin America and Asia are beginning to 
lin growth momentum. There are signs of some sort of life-cycle of cities in the Third 
'orld. 

It can be argued that the deceleration trends can be partially attributed to statistical 
usion arising from the enlarged population base many cities begin to acquire after a 
icade or so of rapid growth. But the same argument applies ID the unduly high rales of 
owth observed in the early phases of a city’s growth, because they are rellective of a 
oportionately large change relative to a small base. Notwithstanding the statistical 
nitations, it is worth bearing in mind that urbanists’predictions about Western cities have 
Idem turned out to be accurate, and they arc all the more unlikely to be able to project the 
ture of Third World cities. 

Another example of jumping to conclusions on partial evidence is the common 


HRH Prince Bernard of the Netherlands, 'General Introduction', Klaassen clul. (eds),up. eil., p 5. 
Bose cites Asok Mitra (the Registrar-General of India) to document that while the province ol West 
Bengal grew by 33 percent in the previous decade, surprisingly Calcutta grew by only 8 per cent. He 
concludes that'The impression is widely held that Calcutta isihe centre ofa population "explosion", 
lhal the city is being engulfed by a tide of in-migratiun from the country around it. Although some 
iuch process can be said to havecontrihuted to the city’s growth in the past, this is not thecase today'. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, ‘Calcutta:aprcmaturemetropolis’.S<7riil//ir;tmrfirafl. Vol, 2l3(September 
1965), p 92, 

J C Jansen and J H P Paelink, ' I'he Urbanisation Phenomenon in the Processof Development: some 
statistical evidence,’ in Klaassen era/..(eds), op. cir.pdl. 
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assumption that rural migration is the primary cause of growth of Third World cities. To 
blame the rural poor for urban woes is at best a mistaken belief. The demographic 
experiences of various countries vary widely in this respect. Generally, the young cities of 
Latin A mcrica and Africa tend to have heavy inflows of rural migrants whereas the urban 
areas of South Asia, the Middle East and North Africa—countries with entrenched 
traditions—are not growing under the influence of migratory thrusts. In these countries, 
urban fertility rates have not declined, while death rates have come down, yielding high 
rates of natural growth. The ‘literate* urbanites (who continue to have large families with 
the additional advantage of high survival rates) are contributing to the expansion of city 
populations. The unschooled peasant should not be entirely blamed for the ills of the city. 

However severe the urban crisis may be, it has not arisen from public inaction and 
governmental indifference. The uncontrolled growth of Third World cities is often quite 
explicitly blamed on a lack of policies and programmes. In fact, ihesituation is almost the 
reverse. It is in cities that the elite live, and thus the cities are the primary beneficiaries of 
deliberate development efforts. Even a cursory examination of projects undertaken in the 
Third World e.g. in Calcutta, Manila, Nairobi, Cairo, Santiago, would reveal that almost 
every internationally prescribed programme has swept through them under one aegis or 
another. Most of these cities have had two or three master planning exercises carried out 
with help from the UN, World Bank, or the Ford Foundation. There have been large 
projects, urban renewal, sites and services, mass transit (or whatever else happened to be 
fashionable) tinanced by foreign loans and aid. Almost every day some visiting expert 
makes the headlines in these cities with his pronouncements about possible solutions to 
their problems. These solutions are often the same everywhere, and this is the problem of 
Third World cities. Their crisis anses not from inaction, but from neglect of their internal 
dynamics, andirum inattention tospecificsituations. Institutionalised international advice 
IS pre-empting the inventiveness and social learning required to solve local problems. Ifthe 
intcrnutional ciunmunity is genuinely concerned about the urban problems of the Third 
World. It should institute a moratorium on international conferences, aid, missions and 
advisory programmes for a period of, .say, five years. 

The problems of Third World cities are perpetuated by corruption, misgovernment, and 
institutionalised inequities. By continually feeding in packaged policies and material help 
to implement them, the international community is maintaining the cycle.Let the v 
policymakers and administrators in these countries face the consequences of their self- 
serving programmes. This will expose them to the glare of public accountability and 
promote learning from failure. It will enhance inventiveness and foster initiative. If these 
conditions come to prevail, the urban crisis of the Third World will melt away, 


( orruplion and political-administrative bunglmgs have become major lactors in the Third World’s 
immobilisation.Thcy are know to everybody, but there IS a general conspiracy ofsilcnce about them. 
Instead, the discussion abut the Third World's performance remains limited to 'models’ of 
development and 'relevant' policies, whereas in fact no matter what the policies are they gel co-opted 
through corruption and nepotism to serve the ruling classes. The connection between foreign aid, 
advice, and corruption has not been explored in the development literature. There is a close tie-up 
between them. Corruption arises from the internal dynamics of a society, but it is sustained and 
extended by foreign aid that rewards inllucnual businessmen and bureaucrats with foreign currency, 
quotas, contracts, permits, kickbacks, tnps abroad, social prestige, and jobs in international 
agencies The Indigenous corruption serves as a convenient trxil lor foreign-induced dependency. 
Snme ot these connections arc illustrated in the author's book, Urban Development in the Third 
World: imernaldynamics oj Ijihore, Pakistan. New York: Praeger, 1983. 
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THE UN SYSTEM ___ 

A Sixth United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD VI) 
Belgrade, 6 June-3 July 1983 

■ Intense and prolonged debate among ministers and officials from over ISO 
countries Anally led to the adoption of a series of compromise resolutions to conclude 
what was widely publicised as the most comprehensive failure in twenty years of 
UNCTAD conferences. Despite the optimism that marked the meeting's early stages, a 
three day extension was eventually needed to wrest compromises on its overall 
declaration and on some twenty resolutions covering aM, trade, flnaace, debt, and 
cofflmodlticf. The planned ‘Belgrade Declaration’ on global interdependence and world 
economic problems, which was to have been a special feature of the conference, was 
replaced with a final statement from which the US dissociated itself, and on which the 
Federal German Republic, Japan and the UK expressed reservations. The statement, 
which concerned the main item on the conference agenda—the world economic ritnailon 
and approaches to the current crtsis—was rejected by the US as ‘too negative, one-sided 
and in places too ideological to be acceptable'. According to the most contentious 
section of the statement, ‘The reactivation of the growth process in the developing 
countries will not come about merely as the trickle-down effect of growth in developed 
countries. What is needed is an integrated set of policies, encompassing short-term 
measures in areas of critical importance to developing countries and long-term changes 
relevant to the attainment ofa new international economic order'. The statement further 
offended the US by saying that the signs of recovery were ‘tentative and it is far from 
certain that a sustained and durable recovery is underway’. In the view of the US, the 
economic recovery was now ‘firmly underway', and Third World economies would 
naturally rally as the industrialised countries recovered from the recession. Following 
the reduction of inflation in the North, the statement called for economic policies to 
promote recovery and development, including measures conducive to low inflation, 
reduced interest rates, higher productive investment, increased employment oppor- 
^ tunities, and greater stability of exchange rates. Regarding multilateral economic 
cooperation, it warned of the increasing inadequacy of resources of the international 
financial institutions, called for improved international trade relations, and for 
measures enabling adequate Third World participation in international decision 
making. 

Aside from the general debate, addressed by 170 speakers, the conference worked in 
four committees to forge agreement on the main resolutions. Committee I dealt with 
commodity issues, committee II with international trade and protectionism, and 
committee Ill with financial and monetary issues. Committee IV discussed UNCTAD 
activities in the fields of technology, land-locked and island developing countries, 
assistance to recognised national liberation movements, and institutional matters. 
Although Third World diplomats were thought to have prepared a moderate and 
realistic package of proposals and demands, the compromise resolutions to emerge were 
not considered by the Group of 77 to constitute a worthwhile programme of measures. 
The Conference had to stnijaleeven to maintain the positions reached in earlier sessions 
of UNCTAD. The G77 accepted the resolutions because it felt that the spirit of 
international cooperation was already too frail to sufier another setback. 

Aorganisation, meeting, venue, dale. B issues B viewpoints 
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In the Held of commoditlH, the G77 noted few advances on previous positions. A 
resolution on the Common Fund for Commodities urged all states to sign and ratify the 
Agreement establishingthcFund.and to worlcforitsearlyoperation by 1 January 1984.' 
In a resolution on the Integrated Programme for Commodities (IPC), producers and 
consumers were urged to adopt measures to achieve stable conditions in commodity 
markets, and to refrain from policies that could destabilise markets or discourage 
efficient producers. Governments that had not yet joined existing commodity 
agreements were urged to consider doing so. The Committee on Commodities wasasked 
to examine the feasibility of temporary arrangements to mitigate the effects of sudden 
collapses in prices. A resolution on processing, distribution and marketing under the 
IPC reaffirmed the need for greater participation by developing countries in these 
activities. On the compensatory financing of export earnings shortfalls, the Conference 
urged the International Monetary Fund (IMF) to considertheestablishmentof special 
arrangements for the least developed countries (l.DCs), and for UNCTAD to convene 
an expert conference on the need for an ‘additional complementary facility’.’ 

On International trade in goods and services, modest steps were taken towards a firmer 
commitment on a standstill on protectionism and commitments ofa general nature on 
the roll-back of existing protectionist measures. TheG77regretted theabsence ofa time¬ 
frame for implementing the agreed measures, or for the effective monitoring of their 
implementation. All countries agreed that structuraladjustment should be facilitated to 
ensure optimum overall growth, including the development and diversification of the 
economies of developing countries, and an effective, equitable and dynamic division of 
labour enabling developing countries to secure an increase in their share of world 
production and trade in processed goods and manufactures.’ 

Concerning international financial and monetary issues, the UNCTAD Secretariat had 
outlined the danger of financial and economic collapse in several developing countries 
faced with vast debt servicing obligations and mounting unemployment unless they 
received an immediate injection of liquidity. With the current account deficits of 
developing countries at $70bn in 1981, compared with $32bn in 1978 andSIObn in 1972, 
the Secretariat estimated that, evenassumingrecovery indeveloped countriesata rateof 
4 per cent annually, with an associated improvement in commodity prices, additional 
net financial flows of about $90bn over and above those already expected would be 
needed over 1984 and 1985 in order to restore average Third World growth toa rateofS 
per cent in this period.’ While the Secretariat had called for a further issue by the IMF of 
special drawing rights (SDRs) of at least $30bn over two years, the Conference 
resolution was non-committal, stressing the importance for world economic growth of 
an adequate, non-inflationary supply of global liquidity, and inviting the IMF to look 
into the matter. On IMF funding, the importance of adequate access to Fund facilities 
was emphasised, together with the need for an early completion of the reviews of the 
Fund's Compensatory Financing Facility and the Policy of Enlarged Access. On 
Official Developmeni Assistance (OOA), developing countries agreed to make 
increased efforts to achieve the commitments made under the International 
Development Strategy for an ODA targetofO.7 percentofCNPby 1985, withatargetof 
I per cent to be reached as soon as possible thereafter. The Conference believed that 
ODA should be provided in more flexible forms, and on an increasingly assured, 
continuous, predictable, and untied basis. The World Bank was asked to consider the 
possibility of an expansion by 5 percent a year in real terms of its lending programme 
from 1985. Donors were called upon to meet their commitments to the sixth 
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replenishment of the International Development Association (IDA VI), and to 
complete the IDA Vll negotiations as soon as possible, in order that this become 
elective by 1 July 1984. 

Of the main resolutions to emerge from committee IV, one on land-locked developing 
countries urged continued international efforts to meet the requirements of these 
countries, including financial assistance for improving transit-transport infrastructure 
in both home and transit countries. On island developing countries, support was urged 
for the development of infrastructure, feeder and inter-island services, telecommuni¬ 
cations, and disaster planning. Finally, the Committee on Economic Cooperation 
among Developing Countries (ECDC) was called upon to give particular attention to 
the following areas of ECDC: the establishment of a global system of trade preference 
among developing countries; the establishment and promotion of multilateral 
marketing enterprises and multinational production enterprises; the strengthening of 
sub-regional, regional and inter-regional economic cooperation, including thequestion 
of a ‘Bank for Developing Countries'; and, the establishment of export credit facilities 
and multilateral payments arrangements.* 

The resolutions do not add up to ‘a worthwhile programme of immediate measures 
that we hoped this Conference would adopt. By and large, they mark only a slight 
advance from the positions we had reached in the earlier UN CT AD conferences... We 
have missed an historic opportunity to contribute meaningfully to world development 
and recovery'. Abdillahi Said Osman of Somalia, spokesman for the G77. U\ Press 
/fWeafeTAD/127f,5 July 19^3,and fnternationalHeraldTribune(IHT)4Ju\y\9i3,p\. 
‘The contraction of imports, postponementof development projects, thecancellation of 
contracts, not only reinforce the recession in the industrialised countries .. they could 
frustrate and abort the recovery itself. Today, the mutual interest of all countries in 
overcoming the recession and in returning to a path of worldwide recovery and growth 
has become more evident than ever before’. Development and Recovery: the realities ofthe 
new interdependence (Report of Gamani Corea, Secretary-General of UNCTAD to 
UNCTAD VI) TD/271,19 May 1983. 

‘Ever since 1973 the dialogue has been seen by the North (with some notable exceptions, 
it is true), not in terms of opportunity to reform, or even to improve, world economic 
* arrangements, but rather as a tedious aggravation forced upon it by the South'. Shridath 
Ramphal, Commonwealth Secretary-General. Commonwealth Information (London) 
10 June 1983. 

‘We are free to run our own affairs and yet are we not bound by a new type, a surrogate 
colonialism? How else shall we describe the power and pressures exerted through the 
monopoly control of capital; the withholding ofsuperior technology; the political use of 
grain; the manipulation of information, so subtle and subliminal in influencing minds 
and attitudes? Is it not time for us to pause from our daily concerns to ponder over this 
new dependency? Instead of reacting, should we, the developing not think of action of 
our own?’ Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India. UNCTAD Press Release 
TAD/INF/1466,8 June 1983. 


A UNCTAD—Meeting Enabling the Developing Countries Participating in the 
Negotiations on a Global System of Trade Preference Inter Alia to Define the 
Nature, Scope and Extent of the Support Requested from UNCTAD 
Geneva, 2-11 May 1983 
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■ Tbe Global System of Track Preferences (GSTP) forms a majorpartof the measures 
envisaged in the Programme of Economic Cooperation Among Developing Countries 
(ECDC), Since the Conference on ECDC at Mexico City in 1976, the UNCTAD 
Secretariat has undertaken a number of studies on this subject, which has the support of 
North and South alike. The ninety countries represented at this meeting agreed that the 
lowering of trade barriers envisaged in the GSTP would have a trade creating effect of 
great benefit to the international trading community asa whole. Inaddition, developing 
countries stressed the importance of the GSTP to the strategy of collective self-reliance 
and in the restructuring of international economic relations towards the NIEO. With a 
view to beginning the negotiations in 1984 and completing the first phase by 1985, the 
support requested from UNCT AD by the developing countries included: the collation 
and circulation of information on the positions of countries and country groups; the 
undertaking of technical studies on aspects of the overall framework of the systemfe.g., 
rules of origin and safeguards); and, the preparation and servicing of meetings of the 
Negotiating Committee and its subsidiary bodies.’ 


AUN Convention on the Law of the Sea—Preparatory Commission for the 
1 nternational Sea-Bed Authority and the International T ribunal for the Law of the 
Sea 

First Session 

Kingston, Jamaica, IS March-8 April 1983 

■ This first session of the Preparatory Commission, attended by ninety-nine 
signatories of the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea, was assured in December 1982, 
following the signature of the Convention by the required fifty states.' Its main purpose 
was to begin preparations for the convening of the International Sea-Bed Authority and 
the I nternational T ribunal for the Law of tbe Sea, the two major organs to be established 
when the Convention enters into force (one year after it has been signed and ratified by 
sixty states).’ The Commission is to remain in existence until the conclusion of the first 
session of the Assembly, one of the principal bodies of the Authority. It was agreed that 
the preparations would be carried out by the Plenary, as the Commission’s principal r 
organ, together with a number of special commissions. One of the most contentious 
tasks of the commissions will be the drafting of regulations to govern preparatory sea¬ 
bed investments and future mineral exploitation. Third World delegates again warned 
that attempts by industrialised countries to apply the Convention selectively (i.e., 
playing down the sea-bed mining provisions) would be illegal.'" 


A UN International Conference in Support of the Struggle of the Namibian People for 
Independence 
Paris, 25-29 April 1983 

■This conference, at which 136 governments were represented was convened by the 
UN General Assembly in December 1982 to discuss ways of hastenbig tbe Indepeodeuce 
ofNamibia.Inadeclaration on which some Western delegations expressed reservations, 
the conference noted that universal sanctionsunderChapterVII of the UNCharter were 
the only available means to ensure South Africa’s compliance with UN decisions and to 
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prevent the escalation of armed conflict in Southern Africa. The declaration rejected the 
attempts by South Africa and the US to link the independence of Namibia with the 
withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola. This criticism was reinforced in separate 
statemente by the South West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) and France, 
which have always opposed the linking of these issues. Sam Nujoma, the leader of 
SWAPO, also called for the disbandment of the Western Contact Group," which he 
accused of having become counterproductive to the independence negotiations. In a 
‘Programme of Action', the conference called on all countries to prevent state-owned 
and other corporations from dealing in Namibian uranium and uranium prospecting 
activities. It also urged the UN Security Council to take steps to tighten the arms 
embargo against South Africa under UN Security Council Resolution 418 of 1977. 
SW APO condemned as a violation of this embargo the decision by the UK authorising 
the export of radar equipment to South Africa.'^ 

‘The activities of the Contact Group have become a detriment to the people of 
Namibia, so there is no reason for it to exist’. Sam Nujoma, leader of SWAPO. The 
Guardian (London) 28 April 1983, p 8. 

Claude Cheysson, the French Minister of External Relations said that France was 
surprised that some treat the issue of security as concerning only ‘the strongest, richest, 
best-armed state in the region, white it seems... thatthethreatis particularly bigforthc 
weakest, most impoverished and least-armed states’. IHT26 April 1983, p 4. 


▲ International Conference on Sanctions Against Apartheid in Sport 
London, 27-29 June 1983 

■ This conference, organised by the UN Special Committee Against Apartheid in 
cooperation with the South African Non-Racial Olympic Committee(S AN-ROC), was 
attended by representatives from governments, sports bodies, anti-apartheid move¬ 
ments, and individual sportsmen and women. It adopted a declaration and an appeal to 
sportsmen and women to respond positively to the efforts of the International community for 
^ the total isolation from any kind of contact with South Africa. The media was called upon 
to fully publicise the reality of apartheid and apartheid sports in order to counter the 
propaganda offensive being made by the South African government. States were urged 
to pursue public education programmes aimed at securing adherence to the Olympic 
principle of non-discrimination in sport, and acceptance of the spirit and letter of UN 
resolutions on apartheid in sport and the Gleneagles Agreement, The principles behind 
the UN register of sportsmen and women who participate in sports events in South 
Africa should be fully implemented so that the athletes and teams concerned disqualify 
themselves from further international competition. Of the remaining governments 
which had failed to take adequate action against apartheidapon, New Zealand, the UK 
and the US were singled out for criticism." 

#‘lt is a matter of encouragement toail that the movement against apartheid inspoit 
is gaining momentum, thanks to the understanding and active support of national and 
international sporting organisations, authorities, sportsmen and sportswomen through¬ 
out the world’. Javier Perez de Cuellar, UN Secretary-General. UhJ Weekly Nea>s 
Summary WS/83/24,29 June 1983. 
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A Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) Committee on World Food Security 
Rome, 13-20 April 1983 

■The ninety-seven member Committee approved a report by Edouard Saouma, 
Director-General of the FAO, outlining three main aims for ensuring access by ail to 
basic food requirements. The first of these (adequacy of food supplies) involves action to 
increase food production in deficit areas, and to meet the growing demand for food 
during the remainder of the century. The Committee drew attention to the paradox of 
falling per capita food consumption in many low-income countries amid plentiful 
supplies at the global level. It stressed that small and disadvantaged farmers in low- 
income food-deficit countries would require help and incentives, although not at the 
expense of the urban poor. The second aim (stability in the flow of food supplies) 
requires measures to attenuate cyclical instabilities in food supply and demand patterns 
in world markets. These would incorporate the preparation of standby plans to 
accommodate a possible cyclical downturn in supplies resulting in another world food 
crisis. The third aim (security of access to supplies) relates to the need to liberalise 
international trade in order to safeguard exports by developing countries dependent on 
foreign earnings to pay for food imparts. A reduction in trade barriers would not only 
raise the capacity of developing countries to import food, but would reduce their 
dependence on food aid. The Committee stressed that, in addition to cereals, action 
should be taken to cover all basic foods necessary tohealth. It agreed that the goal offood 
security should be pursued through national measures, backed up by regional and global 
arrangements, and through themonitoringandconsultativefunctionsoftheCommiltee 
itself.'* 


A World Food Council (WFC) Ninth Ministerial Meeting 
New York,27-.10 June 1983 

■ I'he main recommendations adopted by the thirty-six nation W FC concerned food 
priorities in Asia, Africa, and Latin America and the Caribbean, and ways of enhancing 
world food security and Improving the conditions of trade and agricultural products. On a ^ 
general level, the Councilstressed the importanceoffoodself-relianceand offood sector 
development to economic recovery in the Third World. It expressed concern that the 
food economy of many developing countries had an emerging dualistic structure in 
which a large traditional subsistence sector is bypassed by large-scale farming, with 
incomes favouring the modern sector. With the resulting increase in the numbers of 
undernourished, mure emphasis is needed on improvement of the pruductivityofsmall- 
scale farming and the social and economic conditions of this sector. 

With regard to Africa, t he W FC noted a marked deterioration f rom earlier food self- 
sufficiency to increasing deficits. The decline in per capita food production had 
accelerated from 7 per cent in the 1960s to 15 per cent in the 1970s. It stressed the 
particular importance of food strategies providing ‘appropriate incentive structures' 
such as adequate pricing policies, credit, delivery systems, and improved physical and 
social infrastructures. While noting positivefood trends in Asia, withsignificantgains in 
production, the Council urged that priority attention be given to better organisation, 
management and utilisation of production potential (including extension services, 
quality seed, fertiliser, agro-chemicals and credit financing), and more effective and 
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wide-ranging reiearch. Other suggested measures included: increased productivity for 
small farmers through security of tenure and access to inputs and credit; employment for 
landless workers; adequate food for consumers at stable prices; and, food and nutrition 
programmes for children, mothers, and 'vulnerable groups’. In Latin America and the 
Caribbean, the expansion of export agriculture was noted, although the protectionism 
of importing countries has prevented this realising its full potential. Agricultural 
development has also been uneven, with a large traditional subsistence sector of 
smallholders and tenant farmers coexisting beside a modern, large-scale commercial 
sector. Towards the end of the 1970s, some 79 per cent of the rural population received 
only 3S per cent of total rural income, farming only 2.S per cent of the land. On global 
food security, the WFC called for international support for measures to eliminate 
hunger and malnutrition. It expressed ‘deep concern’over the excessive concentration of 
international food grain supplies in the US, and noted that ‘present trade flows were 
strongly affected by governmental measures’. TheCouncil urged the early conclusion of 
a new International Wheat Agreement (with economic provisions) as a means of 
establishing more order and reliability in the international cereals market.” 

•‘... we have tended to throw money, more usually bags of wheat and powdered 
milk, at the food problem without fully appreciating its causes, its tenacity, or its 
dimensions'. [Now there is a proliferation of new and expensive remedies]‘which look 
suspiciously like the old ones'. Wafula Wabuge, Kenyan delegate to the WFC. UN Press 
/lc/MreFC/168.29 June 1983. 


ACommittee on the Development and Utilisation of New and RenewableSourcesof 

Energy. 

First Session 

New York, 18-29 April 1983 

■ This Committee was established at the 1982 session of the UN General Assembly 
for the purpose of monitoring and guiding the implementation of the ‘Nairobi 
Programme of Action for the Development and Utilisation of New and Renewable Sources 
of Energy’.” With the emphasis on international cooperation to enable developing 
countries to meet future energy requirements, the priority areas of the Nairobi 
Programme are: energy assessment and planning; research, development, and 
demonstration; transfer, adaptation and application of mature technologies; infor¬ 
mation flows; and, education and training. Apart from endorsing these activities, the 
Committee stres.sed the urgent need for adequate financial resources for the effective 
implementation of the Nairobi Programme. In its general conclusions, the Committee 
stressed how the Nairobi Programme could help to accelerate the development ofThird 
World countries, by diversifying their energy base, and providing energy for their 
rapidly increasing requirements. It further concluded that the Programme could 
contribute to an orderly and peaceful international energy transition from the present 
world economy, which is based primarily on hydrocarbons.'’ 


United Nations Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) Industrial 
Development Board (IDB) 

Seventeenth Session 
Vienna, 26 April-13 May 1983 
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Adcqiiate finance for Third Worid industriallution was a prominent issue at this 
meeting of the IDB, which is the policy-making body of UNIDO. The Board stressed the 
urgent need for resources for UNIDO’s priority areas, which include; industrial 
technology; energy-related industrial technology; industrial production; development 
of human resources; and, special measures for least developed countries (LDCs). It 
expressed concern about the lack of resources for the UN Industrial Development 
Decade for Africa (during which African countries are aiming to achieve a 1.4 percent 
share of world industrial production) and for UNIDO’s programme of technical 
cooperation with LDCs. Against the backdrop of the recession, this cooperation has 
concentrated over the past year on industrial planning, the development of industrial 
infrastructure and manpower, the promotion of small- and medium-scale industries 
using local resources, and the development and transfer of technology. 

As to the restructuring of world industrial production, UNIDO again stressed the 
importance of the redeployment of industry from North to South on the principle of 
dynamic comparative advantage, in conjunction with structural adjustment. Inorderto 
assist the Third World in this transformation, UNIDO has developed a programme to 
survey the structural changes taking place in developed market economies, centrally- 
planned economies, and in developing countries, together with detailed country 
analyses of the problems confronting individual industries in developingcountries. The 
Board highlighted the importance of the Fourth General Conference of UNIDO 
(UNIDO IV), planned for Nairobi in July 1984 Five major topics planned for UNIDO 
IV are: technological advances; industrial strategies and policies for developing 
countries; accelerated development of human resources for industrialisation; industrial 
cooperation among developing countries; and, energy and industrialisation." 


A Commission on Transnational Corporations 
Special Session (Second Part) 

New York, 9-21 May 1983 

■ The Commission followed up itsearliersession in March I983'’byadoptingfurther 
agreed texts for inclusion in the code ofconduct on transnational corporations, but did not 
achieve its goal of completing the code. The paragraphs agreed on by the end of the 
session covered the following: adherence by transnational corporations to economic 
goals and development objectives, policies and priorities; ownership and. control; 
balance of payments and financing; and, non-collaboration with racist minority regimes 
in Southern Africa. The Commission has now agreed on about two-thirds of the seventy- 
one provisions in the draft code, and about half the remaining paragraphs are near to 
being resolved.^" 


AWorld Health Organisation (WHO) 

Thirty-Sixth World Health Assembly 
Geneva, 2-16 May 1983 

■The Assembly approved a programme of activities in support of WHO’s global 
strategy aimedatHealtbforAII by tlKye8r2000.Someofthemoresignificantresolutions 
centred on the prevention andcontrol of heart diseases and tuberculosis, alcohol-related 
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health problems, and new policies for health education in primary health care. With 
regard to the International Drinking Water Supply and Sanitation Decade (1981- 
90),the Assembly stressed how improved sanitation goes hand-in-hand with the 
provision of safe water, and urged that priority be given to underserved urban and rural 
areas. On the effects of nuclear war on health and health services, the Assembly 
concluded that it is impossible to prepare health services todeal ina systematic way with 
a nuclear catastrophe, and that nuclear weapons constitue the greatest immediate threat 
to the health and welfare of mankind.^' 


A UN Commission on Human Settlements 

Sixth Session 

Helsinki, 2S April-6 May 1983 

■ The Commission, which meets annually to review issues relating to theprogramme 
of the UN Centre for Human Settlements (HABITAT), was attended by eighty-two 
countriesftwenty-four at ministerial level). On the major issue underdiscussion, namely 
land for human settlements, the Commission noted that for most of the post-World War 
II period, much of the land for housing the poor and disadvantaged in developing 
countries has been provided by the ‘informal sector’, that is through unauthorised or 
quasi-legal means. The result has been a burgeoning of slum and squatter settlements in 
which the inhabitants have little incentive to improve their shelter. Through the 
increasing commercialisation of the land market, in which both the public and private 
sectors have played a role, even this source of supply is disappearing. The Commission 
urged that all governments expand land development programmes, in order toensure an 
adequate supply of land with security of tenure and at affordable prices for housing the 
poor and disadvantaged, in proximity to employment opportunities and community 
services. Governments were also called upon to adopt simple, low-cost land registration 
systems, more realistic and affordable building and construction codes and standards, 
and mechanisms to ensure squatter and slum-dwellers greater security of tenure 
(including legislation against arbitrary eviction). Overall, it was stressed that 
government policy should shift from delivery of shelter structures todelivery of land in 
appropriate locations, where low-income and disadvantaged groups could gradually 
build and improve their own shelters and neighbours (with appropriate government 
assistance). 

The Commission called for the immediate launching by all governments of activities 
relating to the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless, in 1987. Arcot 
Ramachandran, Executive Director of HABITAT, stressed the urgency of launching 
shelter demonstration projects involving new approaches and methods in such areas as 
self-help building activities, and improved training, financial, and managerial 
mechanisms. New national settlement policies, based on the results of the projects, 
would aim to improve the shelter and neighbourhoods of all the poor by the year2000, by 
which time one billion people will be living in urban centres, primarily in developing 
countries (a virtual doubling of urban population in fifteen years). At the 1984 session of 
the Commission, in Libreville, Gabon, the main theme will be ‘Information and 
Training for Human Settlements'.^' 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMFyWORLD BANK _ 

A Development Committee Meeting 
Washington DC, 28-29 April 1983 

I I1iis was the first time that the Development Committee had met independently 
from the Interim Committee, whose meeting was moved forward to February 1983 in 
order to hasten the increase in IMF quota resources under the Eighth General Review.^’ 
The conclusions of the Development Committee largely echoed the views expressed at 
the N on-Aligned Summit in New Delhi in March 1983 and the Ministerial Meeting of the 
Group of 77 in Buenos Aires in May 1983.’^ The Committee noted how the world 
recession and Western economic policies had caused the Third World to suffer ‘a 
disproportionate share' of the decline in world trade, sluggish export earnings, and an 
ever-increasing debt burden. The situation had been aggravated by decliningODA (in 
real terms), and a slowdown in privatecapitalflows. TheGroupof24( which met priorto 
the Committee) emphasised the ‘disruptive effect’ of the ‘mounting burden of debt 
service' on development efforts, and the crucial importance of increasing the export 
earnings of developing countries to enhance their debt servicing capacity. It called for 
the establishment of a task force to update and revise the G24’s Outlinefor a Programme 
of Action on Internationa! Monetary Reform (1979).^* Given the inadequacy of thequota 
increase under the Eighth General Review, the G24 urged that the date for the Ninth 
Cieneral Review be brought forward. The Development Committee welcomed the 
efforts of the IMF and the institutions of the main creditor countries to ‘ensure that a 
reduction in availability of private bank credit does not impede a smooth and orderly 
adjustment of the domestic economies of the debtor countries’. To maintain the 
momentum of multilateral lending, the Committee urged the US to complete its full 
contributions to the Sixth Replenishment of the International Development Association 
(IDA VI) in 1983 and 1984, in order to avoid the delays and reductions so damaging to 
low-income developing countries. In order to meet the Committee’s target of a 5 percent 
increase in the World Bank's lending over the next five years, A W Clausen, the Bank’s 
President stressed that it would need a capital increase of at least $40bn.^‘ 


t 


THE NORTH _ 

AWestern Economic Summit 
Williamsburg, Virginia, 28-30 May 1983 

■l'he leaders of the major Western industrialised nations’^ concluded their ninth 
annual summit with a formal display of unity on the main economic and political issues 
under review. I n a common declaration on economic recovery, the leaders stated that they 
saw clear signs of world recovery. In order to make it sound and sustainable, they 
reaffirmed their commitment to monetary and budgetary policies‘that will be conducive 
to low inflation, reduced interest rates, higher investment and greater employment 
opportunities... ’ They agreed to workforcloserconvergenceoftheireconomicpolicies 
in order to promote greater exchange rate stability and non-inflationary world growth. 
Again there was agreement to fight protectionism, with a progressive dismantling of 
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trade barriers as recovery proceeds. Consultations on proposals for a new negotiating 
round in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) are to continue. 

With regard to the international financial situation and mounting Third World debt 
burdens, the leaders agreed to a strategy based on ‘effective adjustment and 
development policies by debtor nations; adequate private and official financing; more 
open markets; and worldwide economic recovery'. As a concession to France, Finance 
Ministers were invited to work with the IMF to define the conditions for improving the 
international monetary system and the part that a high-level monetary conferencccould 
play in its reform. At the annual meeting of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) earlier in May 1983, President Mitterrand had called for a 
‘new Bretton Woods conference’ (under IMF auspices) aimed at reforming the world 
monetary system, stabilising exchange rates, and developing technological and trade 
cooperation with the Third World. Following widespread criticism of the proposal, 
especially by the US, West German and British governments. President Mitterrand 
dropped the reference to Bretton Woods, which he said had been misunderstood as 
implying a return to fixed exchange rates. In a brief reference to the Third World, the 
leaders promised to devote due consideration to the bilateral and multilateral transfer of 
resources needed to help the recovery ofdeveloping countries from the recession. (Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi of India and President Belisario Betancur of Colombia were 
among Third World leaders who sent messages to the summit urging a greater flow of 
resources to the poorest countries.) 

Although the very general tone of these conclusions was considered a victory for the 
Reagan Administration, the summit's economic statements concealed persistent 
divergences over domestic US policies. Throughout the meeting, the US government 
was criticised by the other leaders’* for the size of the US budget deficit and its adverse 
impact on interest rates and foreign exhange markets. US officials, led by Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan, replied that the budget deficit (estimated at $200bn in 1983) 
was neither the cause of high interest rates nor a threat to recovery. In their view, the 
recovery under way would reduce the deficit and bring down interest rates. 

A long and contentious debate also preceded the adoption of an unexpected Joint 
statement on defence and arnii control. Despite strong French and Canadian objections, 
I President Reagan wished the summit to respond swiftly to a statement by the Soviet 
Union on 28 May 1983 which outlined the possible deployment of new missiles In 
Eastern Europe if deployment of US Pershing If and Cruise missiles went ahead in 
Western Europe. The statement, which was the first of its kind at a Western Economic 
Summit, pledged the participants to maintain military strength while pursuing arms 
reductions negotiations with the Soviet Union with 'impetus and urgency'. It warned 
that the Soviet Union could not divide the West 'by seeking to influence public opinion' 
or trying to include the French and British strategic deterrents in the Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Force (INF) negotiations at Geneva. While Canada made clear its wish 
for a statement placing more emphasis on reaching agreement with the Soviet Union, 
France signed on the understanding that it was in no way committing it.self to President 
Reagan's 'zero option'. By signing the statement, Japan gave its strongest-ever backing 
to the NATO approach in negotiations on nuclear arms in Europe. In another swift 
reaction, the Soviet Union said that the West's determination todeploy Pershing II and 
Cruise missiles in Europe if the INFtalksfailedshowedthatditentehad been obliterated 

once and for all.” 
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# ‘Our meeting has shown a spirit of confldence, optimism and certainty. Confidence 
that recovery is under way, optimism that it will be durable, and certainty that the 
economic policies and security ties among us will be strengthened in the future*. 
President Ronald Reagan. The Guardian (London) 3\ May 1983, p 1. 

‘There is a note in the American attitude that everything will work itself out. The 
Europeans fear that things will not look after themselves and that more will have to be 
done’. EEC official at Williamsburg. IHT3\ May 1983, p 1. 

The action of Yasuhiro Nakasone is ‘not only unjustifiable for the Prime Minister of a 
country which has non-nuclear principles, but also betrays Japanese people whooppose 
nuclear weapons and seek disarmament*. Ichio Asukata, Chairman of Japan’s 
opposition Socialist Party. The TimerfLondon) 1 June 1983, p 6. 


A North Atlantic Treaty Organisations (NATO) 

Foreign Ministers Meeting 
Paris, 9-10.lune 1983 

■ This was the first meetingof the NATO Council to be held in Paris since 1966, when 
France left N ATO's integrated command structure, and its headquarters were moved to 
Brussels. The main outcome was the endorsement by the Foreign Ministers of NATO's 
decision to deploy Pershing II and Cruise missiles in Europe from December 1983, if the 
INF talks in Geneva have failed by then to produce an equitable and verifiable 
agreement on the li mitation of medium-range missiles in Europe. The final communique 
reaffirmed the West's ‘supreme objective’ as the 'maintenance of peace and freedom’ 
with the achievement of a 'stable military balance' central to this aim. According to the 
Ministers, the relentless Soviet deployment of modem SS20 missiles had expanded the 
Soviet monopoly in this class of weapon, and created an entirely new threat for Europe. 
Present Soviet proposals were unacceptable because of their aim to include the French 
and British national deterrent systems in the negotiations, and to leave the Soviet Union 
with more SS20 missiles than when the negotiations began. Furthermore, they would 
deny N ATO the right to modernise the deterrent to this threat, and remove from Europe ‘ 
US aircraft essential to conventional defence. President Mitterrand of France strongly 
endorsed this tough stance vis-d-vis the Soviet Union, but stressed that France was not 
seeking reintegration into NATO’s military structure. The Soviet Union declared that 
the meeting had effectively ruled out any possibility of reaching a mutually acceptable 
accord on medium-range missiles. 

I'he Ministers also discussed the contentious issue of East-West trade, which they 
agreed should be conducted on the basis of commercially sound terms and mutual 
advantage. The communique stressed how bilateral economic relations with the Eastern 
bloc should be ‘consistent with broad allied security concerns', including the avoidance 
of overdependence on the Soviet Union forcertain forms of energy, or of contributing to 
Soviet military strength. The dispute between the US and Western Europe over the gas 
pipeline from Siberia was not a prominent issue. 
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WARSAW PACT 


▲ Summit Meeting 
Moscow, 28 June 1983 

■ With the INF talks in Geneva at a crucial stage, the leaders of the seven-nation 
Warsaw Pact” adopted a joint statement which restated Soviet arms control proposals 
but took a predominantly conciliatory line towards the West. The leaden reiterated the 
call made at their meet ing in J anuary 1983” fora pact of aoB-aggreisioB with NATO .and 
called for an East-West nuclear weapons freeze. In an effort to rid Europe of nuclear 
weapons, medium-range as well as tactical, the statement called for a minimum arms 
agreement ‘precluding the deployment of new American nuclear weapons in West 
European countries, and envisaging corresponding reductions in the existing medium- 
range means in Europe with a view to ensuringa balance at the lowest possible level'. It 
called for an agreement ‘based on proposals acceptable to both sides' to beconcluded at 
Geneva ‘this year'. Although the statement did not endorse the Soviet threat of 28 May 
1983 to counter the deployment of NATO missiles with new Soviet ones in the East, the 
Soviet Union denied Western reports that the Warsaw Pact was divided on a more 
assertive response to the NATO threat of Pershing II and Cruise missiles in Europe. 
Romania had been singled out as the main dissenter, because of its release on an 
interview given by Nicolae Ceausescu one month earlier, in which he expressed 
opposition to Warsaw Pact military manoeuvres and called for Soviet troops to pull out 
of Afghanistan. Ceausescu has distanced himself from Warsaw Pact policy in the recent 
past by cutting Romania's defence spending and refusing to have Pact forces on 
Romanian soil.” 


AFRICAN CARIBBEAN AND PACIFIC (ACP)-EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (EEC) _ 

▲Council of Ministers 

Extraordinary Meeting on STABEX and Annual Session 
Brussels, 19-20 May 1983 

■ The EEC rejected ACP demands for more than $450iiui to offset the effects of the 
collapse in world commodity prices In 1981-2. The Lomi Convention’s 'Stabilisation of 
Export Earnings’ scheme (STABEX) ran into major financial problems at that time, 
when ACP demands for transfers overshot available funds by almost 50 per cent. 
Although it was acknowledged that STABEX guarantees had fallen short of 
expectations, EEC ministers argued that the commodity shortfall had been caused by 
freak conditions and that a recent improvement in world prices would lead to better 
export earnings. In the view of Mosese Qionibaravi, Fiji’s Foreign Minister and 
President of the ACP Council, the record ofSTABEX revealed twostructuralfaults: the 
arbitrary fixing of the volume of funds, and the lack of an internal mechanism toadjust 
resources in line with external shocks. Furthermore, the STABEX resources were 
determined unilaterally by the EEC, which had underestimated the problems of the 
economies of the ACP states. As opposed to short-term finance, the EEC has recently 
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stressed the need for long-term reform. According to an EEC Commission study for the 
meeting, inadequate pricing policies, variable weather conditions, and lack of research 
and development were some of the major structural problems underlying the alarming 
decline in African agricultural production. 

The ACPgroupgainedlittlesatisfactionfromtheother issues under discussion, which 
included trade, customs, agricultural, Industrial, financial and technical cooperation, and 
the Lomi Sugar Protocol. Its request for the elimination of all barriers to ACP exports 
until the end of the Convention was again unsuccessful. The EEC was also criticised for 
rcfu.sing access to its agricultural surpluses under theCommon Agricultural Policy. The 
FiEC rejects this request on the grounds that GATT rules forbid sales at prices below 
world prices. The EEC also rejected the call for a joint resolution on Southern Africa, 
along with the possible incorporation of a protocol on this subject in the Lome 
Convention. It argues that the UN is the proper place for such discussion. With 
negotiations for a third Lome Convention opening in September 1983, many ACP 
diplomats felt that the EEC's intransigence at these meetings had almost certainly 
jeopardised future relations between itself and the ACP.’* 

CWc found ourselves faced with a brick wall'. Moscse Qionibaravi, Fiji's Foreip 
Minister and President of the ACP Council. /HT20 May 1983, p 5. 


C OMMODITIES _ 

Alligh-l.cvel Meeting of Major Coffee Exporters of the International Coffee 
Organisation (ICO) 

■ London. 14-15 April 1983 

This meeting was called by Brazil, Colombia, Indonesia, and the Ivory Coast, in 
order to discuss measures to tackle the growth In sales of low-priced coffee to non-member 
countries of thelCO. 1 1 wasattended by nineof the eleven colTeeexporters accounting for, 
around 8U per cent of sales to non-members, namely; Angola, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, India, Indonesia, Ivory Coast, Kenya, and Mexico, Ecuador and Guatemala were 
unable to attend. One ofthemainprobicmsoftheincreased non-member market(which 
grew from 5.5mn bags in 1978 to 9.3mn bags in 1982) is that sales to non-members 
through transhipment ports at discounts of up to 50 per cent of the price paid by 
members, are illegally re-entering ICO member markets. Although theamount is said to 
be small (probably no more than 2mn bags out of a total annual world trade of about 
62mn bags), producers, already facing the problems of huge accumulated stocks, argue 
that action is needed to prevent the erosion of existing ICO controls. 

1 1 was agreed that efforts should be made to persuade majornon-memberimporters to 
join the 1 nternational Coffee AgreementflCA), and that ICO importen be asked to limit 
imports from non-members to coffee actually grown in non-member countries. Other 
suggested measures included; the employment by the ICO of a private firm to police 
direct sales to non-members; the addition of a clause to contracts for export through 
transhipment ports ensuring that coffee isaccompanied by certificatesoforiginjand, the 
prompt adoption by members with transhipment ports of the voluntary system for 
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information on such exports.” The high-level group is to keep the non-member market 
under review, and, if a stronger monitoring system is able to develop, might agree on a 
system of penalties for exporters found to be in breach of ICO controls. “ 


▲ International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Executive Board Meeting 
London, 18-22 April 1983 

■ Having examined producer proposals for tackling the problems of the non-ICO 
member market, the Executive Board decided to send two missions of ICO exporters to 
visit the two main areas of non-member importers, namely Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East. The purpose of these missions, which include Brazil and Colombia 
respectively, is to invite non-members to join the next ICA, which begins on I October 
1983. ICO producer proposals for improving controls over exports to non-member 
countries were opposed by most EEC countries (with France as a notable exception).” 


▲ ICO Executive Board Meeting 
London, 7-10 June 1983 

■This meeting discussed ways of overcoming the use of forged documentation as a 
means of bypassing ICO export controls. In the first case of its kind to come to light, the 
ICO discovered in May 1983 that forged documents had been used to export coffee 
illegally from the Philippines. All coffee traded between ICO member-countries must be 
accompanied by certificates of origin and export stamps issued by the ICO in London. 
Exporting members receive stamps only up to the amount of their permitted quarterly 
export quota, with the stamps used by state exporting bodies or distributed among 
exporting companies. The 50-100,(KW bags of coffee illegally exported by two 
Philippines' shippers and discovered in Hamburg warehouses were accompanied by 
forged certificates and counterfeit export stamps.” Many believed this latest disclosure 
to be only a small part of an extensive illegal trade, with such practices the inevitable 
consequence of tight ICO controls at a time of growing world surplus. T o confront this 
problem, the Executive Board decided to advance the date for the introduction of new 
ICO export quota stamps from 1 October to I July 1983. These siampscontain the most 
recently developed security devices. To offset the extra Philippines’ exports, the 
Philippines’ export quota is being reduced by 25,000 bags in the fourth quarter (July- 
September), by 50,000 bags in 1983-4, and by any further amounts as necessary.” 

A decision on the producer proposal to restrict permitted imports ofeoffeefrom ICO 
non-members to coffee actually produed on those countries was again deferred, due to 
opposition from the EEC. Although the ICA permits members to import a total of 
508,000 bags of coffee from non-members (distributed among importing countries 
according to past trade patterns), producers estimate that only around 120,000 bags of 
this amount are being exported by non-members which produce the coffee. The rest is 
imported from members before being re-exported as non-member coffee.*' 
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A International Cocoa Organisation (ICCO) 

Executive Committee Meeting 
London, 1-3 June 1983 

■ The Executive Committee received an interim report by its Executive Director, 
Kobena Erbynn; it concerned consultations with governments on the negotiation of a 
new International Cocoa Agreement (ICCA) to replace the present one when it expires 
in September 1984. With specific proposals and a timetable for the talks not planned 
until the Committee’s next meeting in July 1983, the Ivory Coast (not a member of the 
current ICCA) announced that it was prepared to participate in the negotiations for a 
new pact.*' 


A Cocoa Producers Alliance (CPA) 

Douala, Cameroon, 4-6 July 1983 

■ Delegates from eight of the CPA’s ten member countries discussed ways of 
i ncreasing the CP A's influence on the worldcocoa market in order to protect prices more 
effectively. One of the possibilities discussed involved turning the CPA into a more 
formal body, with permanent structures, including a ministerial council as its highest 
authority. Meanwhile, the Ivory Coast expressed willingness to participate in 
negotiations on the possibility of joining the ICCO." 


A UNCTAD—Intenational Sugar Conference 1983 
Geneva. 2-20 May 1983 

■ This conference was convened at the request of the International Sugar 
Organisation (ISO) in November 1982," for the purpose of negotiating a new 
International Sugar Agreement (ISA) to run from 1 January 1984. Although the present 
ISA, signed in 1977, is not due to expire until the end of 1984, its central mechanisms of 
export controls and obligatory stocks have failed to stabilise the highly volatile world 
sugar market. With the price of sugar at about 6 cents apound, compared to the range of ^ 
13-23 cents a pound which the IS A seeks todefend, it had become clearto producers that 
an effective ISA would have to include the EEC, otherwise the latter’s unrestrained 
exports on to world markets would continue to depress the price of sugar and prevent 
even the most efficient Third World cane producers from breaking even. While those 
developing countries heavily dependent onsugarexports for foreignexchange have been 
hardest hit, the immense cost of high prices to farmers and subsidies on the export of 
surplus sugar (by far the largest component of the Common Agricultural Policy), has 
induced the EEC to consider joining a renegotiated ISA." The EEC, until 1973-6a net 
importer of sugar, is today the world’s second largest exporter, with a total of S.3 mn 
tonnes in 1982. 

Another factor depressing prices has been theintroduction by the US Administration 
of import quotas concurrently with the encouragement of domestic production of 
substitutes, such as high fructose corn syrups and artificial sweeteners. An underlying 
cause of the surplus is the past price peaks which encouraged the planting of sugar; the 
export earnings of such producers as Brazil, India, Thailand and the Philippines have 
suffered badly, because these countries invested heavily in sugar production in the late 
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1970s in order to take advantage of high prices. Additional factors have included the 
tendency of some national pricing policies to insulate producers from declining world 
markets, and the stagnation in consumption caused by artificially high prices in some 
importing countries. 

By the end of this first session, at which seventy-nine states (including fifty-seven 
exporters) and the EEC were represented, the Conference was deadlocked on 
fundamental differences separating major ISO producers and the Community. The 
EEC has stipulated that it will only join an ISA which incorporates new mechanismsfor 
stabilising prices. It argues that the present ISA, based principally on export controls, 
has not worked because basic export tonnages (bets) are set at excessively high levels. 
Under the EEC’s alternative ‘three-tier* proposal, exports would be regulated less by 
quotas than by the accumulation and release of stocks in times of surplus and shortage 
respectively. Under the first tier, the ten major exporters of sugar,** together with 
developed importing countries, would establish a system of nationally held buffer stocks 
, of around lOmn tonnes. Middle-rank producers, the second tier, would be subject to 
export quotas backed up by limited undertakings on stocks, although export quotas 
would have to be set at ‘ mure realistic' levels. A third tier of small exporters would be free 
to sell sugar within a ceiling to be determined. According to Michel Jacquot, the chief 
EEC delegate, the aim would be'toseethatthe market could movefreelywithinacertain 
price bracket.' In addition, the EEC proposed that a new ISA should aim to tackle the 
following contentious issues: inadequate participation by developed importing 
countries in market stabilisation efforts; theabsence from the ISA of sugar substitutes, 
such as isoglucose, which have taken an increasing share of the market in importing 
countries; and, various market arrangements outside the control of the ISA, including 
special terms for certain EEC imports, and for Cuba and the COM ECON countries. 

Most Third World exporters were sceptical of the EEC proposal, since they felt it 
would allow the Community to continue its domination of export markets while 
benefiting from higher world prices and preventing smaller exporters from expanding 
their sales. The root of the problem lay not in the export quota mechanism, but in 
external factors, including the EEC's production and export policies and the conclusion 
of special arrangements between groups of countries. While it was agreed that stocking 
y obligations would need to exceed the present level of 2.5mn tonnes, one of the major 
drawbacks of the scheme to developing countries was seen to be the cost of nationally 
maintained stocks (totalling around 6mn tonnes under the EEC proposal), which many 
simply could not afford. In one of the main compromise propo.sals submitted to the 
Conference, Brazil suggested the negotiation of a global export quota, to be reviewed at 
intervals, which would be shared out among producers on a percentage basis. This 
global quota would be increased or cut in response to the rise and fall of prices toagreed 
intervention levels, in a manner similar to that operating in the present International 
Coffee Agreement (ICA). Compulsory stockholding obligations would be based on 
individual production levels. Brazil also stressed the importance to long-term market 
recovery of developing alternative products from sugar cane and beet. Brazil has been 
investing in sugar as an alternative energy sourceand, in 1983-4, alcohol production is 
estimated at 7bn litres (the equivalent of limn tonnes of sugar). 

I At the end of the meeting, a consultative group of exporters and importers was 
1 established, to work on the further narrowing of differences before a second session of 
I the Conference is held in September 1983.“ 


I 
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‘One cannot understand that the creditors, for the sake of self-sufficiency and ot 
internal security policies which do not rest on very solid ground, compete with the 
debtors with regard to those goods for which the developing countries present 
undeniable comparative advantage'. CamiloPenna, Brazilian Minister of Industry and 
Trade. Reuter .Sugar Newsletter No. 86/83,3 May 1983. 


A UNCTAD—International Sugar Conference 1983 
Consultative Group 
London, 4-8 July 1983 

ll'hc chances of negotiating a new ISA improved considerably when the eighteen 
member informal Consultative Group appeared to narrow differences over the central 
mechanisms of a new pact. A proposal put forward by Jorge Zorreguieta, the Chairman 
of the Conference, which incorporates both the stocks based and export quota 
approaches dividing the Conference, could serve as a basis for the second round of 
negotiations. The proposal outlincsanewISA with three trigger points on eithersideofa 
so-called ‘zone of inaction'. When prices dropped to the first trigger, sugar would be 
automatically withdrawn from the market and either stored or puttootheruses,suchas 
the production of alcohol or animal feed. Each exporter would be assigned a reference 
export availability (RE A), which would determine Its share of any withdrawal. Supplies 
could therefore be restricted at an early stage, elTectively .setting export limits for 
countnes as quotas do at present. This would suit most exporting nations, but varies 
from the original EEC position. Should prices reach the second trigger point, exporters 
would be obliged to start building up ‘security stocks'. There would be a fixed global 
quota for the amount, with suggestions rangingbetween 3.5mn and6mn tonnes. Ifprices 
reached the third trigger, action could involve further stockbuilding or production 
cutbacks. In the case of rising prices, stocks would be released in stages at theftrstand 
second trigger points, and remaining surplus stocks released at the third, together with 
the introduction of other measures as necessary. REAs could be fixed according to 
historical criteria, calculated on a moving average, or renegotiated periodically.*’ 


A International Tin Council (ITC) 

Council Session 
London, 21-24 June 1983 

■ The ITC decided to reduce tin exports in the third quarter of 1983 hy 39.6 percent 
instead of the planned 36 percent. The overall export quota of22,000 tonnc.s wasshared 
among producers as follows: Australia, 2,125 tonnes; Indonesia, 5,524 tonnes; 
Malaysia, 9,123 tonnes; Nigeria, 341 tonnes; Thailand, 4,528 tonnes; and Zaire, 35'., 
tonnes. The increased export restrictions came after consumers agreed to consider a 
future increase in the ITC bulTer stock capacity. Under the present International Tin 
Agreement (ITA), the buffer stock manager can hold up to 40,000 tonnes of tin in 
addition to the 22,000 tonnes already held under the previous ITA. Producersfavouran 
increase of about 10,000 tonnes in the buffer stock capacity, but some consumers are 
opposed to this because of the costs. While Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand hav. 
pledged strict adherence to the export controls, the Malaysian mining industry 
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expressed regret at the additional cutback as a renewed blow to production and income. 
At the request of these countries, the ITCistoconductastudy on the prevention of illegal 
exports, including smuggling, theft, and non-observance of quotas.^' 


SOUTH-SOUTH _ 

AGroupof77(G77) 

Fifth Ministerial Meeting 
Buenos Aires, 28 March-9 April 1983 

■ The purpose of this meeting (attended by more than sixty Foreign and Trade 
Ministers of G77 countries ) was to formulate a common position on the issues to be 
discussed at UNCTAD VI biJuiiel983.**Thefinaldeclarationemphasisedtheurgencyof 
sustained international action to reactivate the world economy and accelerate the 
growth of developing countries. Stressing structural maladjustment as a primary cause 
of the international economic crisis, the G77 noted how the burden of adjustment had 
fallen disproportionately on developing countries and had eroded international 
cooperation. Solutions of a global nature would require specific policy measures for the 
Thitd World, well-planned structuralchange,andfar-reachingreformsofinternational 
institutions. 

On financial reform, the G77 outlined the following proposals; an international 
monetary conference to consider greater powers of decision-making for developing 
countries; a more symmetrical adjustment process; increased balance-of-payments 
financing on less conditional terms; reform of the exchange rate system to provide 
greater foreign exchange market stability; and. international control of liquidity 
(making the SDR the principal reserve asset in the international monetary system). 
Proposals for the IMF again centred on the urgent need for greater resources and 
liquidity, together with more appropriate conditionality practices. On the alleviation of 
external debt problems, the G77 called for improved terms of borrowing and debt 
rescheduling by the North .including longer maturity and grace periods, reduced interest 
rates, and the provision of additional finance. Overseas development assistance(ODA) 
could be improved by convertingODA integrants for the least devclopedcountries, and 
by rescheduling 1984-5 maturities for other counlrie.s. 

On commodities, the G77 called for interim commodity agreements to help to 
alleviate fluctuations in export earnings until the Common Fund for Commodities has 
been ratified. Stressing the vital importance of trade to developing countries, the 
meeting called on the North to desist from protectionist tendenciesagainstThird World 
exports or in favour ofitsown industries. TheG77 reaffirmeditscommitmenttoECDC, 
and urged implementation of the Caracas Programme of Action. Priority areas should 
include: the proposal on a Project Development Mechanism for Techno-Economic 
Cooperation; the proposal for a Bank of Developing Countries; financial cooperation; 
food security; energy; and, negotiations on the Generalised System of Trade Preference 
among developing countries. 
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A Contadora Group 
Panama City, 20-21 April 1983 

■ The Contadora Group, composed of Colombia, Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela, 
is named after the Panamanian island where it first met in January 1983.” It was formed 
with the aim of achieving, through dialogue and negotiation, a poUtical loliitioa to 
conflicts in Central America. On 12-13 April 1983, the four Foreign Ministers jointly 
visited Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, H onduras, and Guatemala, to sound out the 
political position of each government with regard to peace negotiations. This later 
meeting, attended also by the five Central American Foreign Ministers,’’ was convened 
in a further at tempt to reconcile the conflicting views of these countries. One of the major 
obstacles, the division between advocates of bilateral peace negotiations and of a 
multilateral approach, remained unchanged. Nicaragua continued to pressforbilateral 
talks with both the US and Honduras, while both these countries held to their 
commitment to multilateral negotiations involving all the Central American countries. 
(The US bases its argument on the conviction that the problems of the region have one 
common root, namely the East-West conflict.) 

1 n its own diagnosis of the problems, the Contadora Group urged priority attention 
for a number of issues. Apart from the longstanding economic and social problems 
underlying the Central American crisis, these issues included: the arms build-up and 
arms trafficking in the region; the presence of foreign military advisers and assistance; 
actions aimed at destabilising internal order in other states; verbal threats and attacks; 
warlike incidents and border incidents; and, violation of human and social rights.” 


A Contadora Group 

Panama City. 11-I2 May 1983 

■ The main purpose of this meeting was to examine a request by Costa Rica for the 
Contadora Group to send a non-military peace-keeping force to the Costa Rican- 
Nicaraguan border. The frontier had become the latest source of tension in the Central 
American region, following attacks in southern Nicaragua by anti-Sandinist guerrillas 
based inside Costa Rica. These attacks were separate from those launched from bases 
inside Honduras against targets in northern Nicaragua—the main area of tension. 
Relations between the two countries continued to deteriorate in the light ofCostaRican 
allegations of incursions by Sandinist soldiers and harassment along the Nicaraguan- 
controlled San Juan River. It is here that the Nicaraguan rebels (so-called contras) were 
reported to have well-organised and officially protected supply networks. Two 
organisations—Democratic Revolutionary Alliance (ARDE), led by ex-Sandinist 
military hero, Eden Pastora, and the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Nicaragua 
(F ARN), headed by ex-Sandinist fighter, Fernando Chamorro—were said to havebeen 
recruiting and training guerrillas, and sending arms, men, and supplies across the border 
to camps in southern Nicaragua. 

The request for the Contadora peace-keeping force was based on the fact that Costa 
Rica has no army and would have difflculty in controlling such a vast and isolated 
frontier region. Followinga split among theContadora countries on this issue (with only 
Venezuela in favour of a peace force), it was decided to send a commission of observers, 
comprising two representatives from each country, to investigate the circumstances 
along the border and make recommendations. This mission was endorsed by both Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua.” 
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▲ Contadoni Group 
Panama City, 28-30 May 1983 

■ The Foreign Ministers of the Contadora Group and the five Central American 
countries resumed their discussions on ways of reducing tensloos between Nicaragua and 
Honduras. Against the growing threat of armed conflict between the two countries, 
many Central American analysts were predicting that such a war would spread 
throughout the region and effectively eradicate existing national boundaries. Tension 
heightened prior to the meeting followed allegations by the US that Soviet arms 
shipments had arrived at the Nicaraguan port of Corinto, and the announcement of US 
plans to open a military training centre in Honduras for thousands of Salvadoran army 
recruits. As acondition for ending support to Nicaraguan rebels, the US, Hondurasand 
El Salvador insist that Nicaragua stop sending arms to anti-government guerrillas in El 
Salvador. 

In the absence of immediate progress, the meeting agreed on the need to‘maintain 
effective communication' between Nicaragua and Honduras. An agenda for future 
discussion was drawn up, focusing on both political and security problems in the region, 
as well as economic and social objectives. It was decided to establish a technical group, 
comprising representatives of the nine countries, to examine peace initiatives, together 
with new ways of dealing with the problems.’’ 


A Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Nineteenth Summit of Heads of State and Government 
Addis Ababa, 8-12 June 1983 

■ Following abortive meetings at Tripoli in August and November 1982,” the 
nineteenth annual summit of the OAU finally managed to convene at OAU 
headquarters in Addis Ababa. The meeting began two days late after intensive 
negotiations resulted in the Western Sahara/Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic 
(SADR) agreeing ‘voluntarily and temporarily’ to stay out of the OAU ‘in the interest of 
African unity'. The polarisation of the OAU into so-called‘moderate’ and‘progressive’ 
camps over the admission of the SADR as its fifty-first member in February 1982 had 
denied the original meeting the necessary quorum of two-thirds of member states and 
effectively paralysed OAU activities since. Although the Polisario Front (which 
proclaimed the SADR in 1976) agreed tostay away from an attempted second meeting in 
N ovember 1982, it revoked this concession after a dispute over the seating of the Chad 
delegation had wrought a further intractable split between ‘moderates’ and 
‘progressives’. Prior to the present summit, renewed fighting had been reported in the 
Western Sahara war, with Polisario raids on targets inside the protective belt which 
Morocco claims to have established in the mineral rich area of the desert. Attacks had 
been reported within 240km of El Aaiun, the capital of the region, and siege conditions 
imposed on the inhabitants of the area.” 

The main achievement of the forty-nine states which attended the summit” was the 
adoption of a peace plan for ending the dispute over the Western Sahara/SADR. This 
resolution urged Morocco and the Polisario ‘to undertake direct negotiations with a 
view to bringing about a ceasefire and creating the necessary conditions for a peaceful 
and fair referendum [on self-determination] in the territory in December this year. The 
referendum (‘without any administrative or military const raints’) should be carried out 
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under the auspices of the UN and OAU, which shouldalsoprovidea peacekeepingforce * 
to ensure security during the voting period. Morocco has always opposed holdingdirect 
talks with the Polisario Front, and the inclusion of this stipulation in the resolution was 
considered a significant victory for Polisario. Although the Moroccan position 
remained ambiguous, Mohamed Boucetta. the Moroccan Foreign Minister, pledged 
support fora ceasefire and referendum without the withdrawal of Moroccan forces and 
administration from the territory. The Polisario Front maintains that Morocco should 
pull out troops and settlements before the referendum is held. 

Another controversial issue to emerge was the renewal of OAU offices. Colonel 
Mengistu Haile Mariam of Ethiopia was madechairman of theOAU, in place of Colonel 
Qadhali of Libya, to whom the chairmanship should automatically have passed had a 
legally convened summit taken place in Tripoli. A more difficult event, again 
underlining the rift between ‘moderates* and ‘progressives' was the appointment of a 
new Secretary-General. In the absence of a two-thirds majority for the remaining 
declared candidates (from Mali and Gabon), Peter Onu (Nigerian Ambassador and , 
Assistant OAU Secretary for Political Affairs for the past eleven years) was appointed 
acting Secretary-General for one year. Edem Kodjo, the outgoing Secretary-General, 
presented a report calling for the‘reorientation and restructuring* of the OAU, together 
with greater emphasis on ‘the realities and concerns of the African people*. Hecalled for 
I he creation of an African organisation foreconomic cooperation and development ‘for 
the coordination of economic policies* and as ‘a real decision making centre for 
integration and development at the continental level'. His report was publicised mainly 
for its urging of African .states to acquire nuclear weapons to match those of South 
Africa, whose aggrc.s.sion he said ri.sked spreading northwards from its current targets. 

A number of resolutions were passed on matters on which the OAU is united. On 
Southern Africa, the summit denounced South Africa's aggression against the 
neighbouring Frontline .states and its economic blockade of landlocked Lesotho. It 
urged the West to use its influence toendthis aggression, andappealed for aidtohelpthe 
development of Lesotho's food and water resources to lessen dependence on South 
Africa. The OAU again rejected the US-backed policy of linking the independence of 
Namibia to the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola. Israel, the UK and the US 
re criticised for ‘maintaining or reinforcing their relations with Pretoria in the I 
inomic, military and nuclear spheres’. France and Canada, whichare membersof the 
estern Contact Group on Namibia, were not singled out for mention. The twentieth 
mmitofthcOAU is planned for Conakry. Guinea in 1984.” 

We have proved that we Africans, whenever we are faced with a difficult situation, 
gather together and all work togethertosolveourcommon problems ... Wehavealso 
shamed those anti-African groups who have been working on different kinds of 
sabotage fur the downfall of our organisation. We have proved that Africa canhaveone 
voice and that it is the voice of SOOmn*. Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariamof Ethiopia, the 
OAU Chairman. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7359/B/12,14 June 1983. 

‘It is the duty of member states, which are able to, to embark resolutely on the nuclear 
path’. Edem Kodjo, outgoing OAU Secretary-General. The Times (London) 10 June 
1983, p 11. 

‘... the Sahrawi people struggling for its legitimate right to national independence has 
won an important victory through the historical verdict returned by Africa at the 
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eenth OAU summit ,,, Africa clearly condemned the expansion and the 
Msion perpetuated against the Sahra wi people'. Mohamed Abdelaziz, President of 
SADR and Secretary-General of the Polisario Front. BBC Summary of World 
dfaj/jME/7359/B/n. 

Reagan Administration's policy of constructive engagement with the Pretoria 
ne has bolstered the intransigence of the letter and encouraged it toengage in brutal 
tssion at a national level and shameless aggression against independent states in 
hern Africa on an international level'. OAU resolution on Southern Africa. West 
•a (London) 27 June 1983, p 1S26. 


Economic Community of West African States(ECOWAS) 

Sixth Meeting of Heads of State and Government 
Conakry, Guinea, 28-30 May 1983 

The sixteen members of ECOWAS, including eleven Heads of State,adopted a 
s of proposals covering, inter alia, trade liberalisation, industrial cooperation, and 
clary unification. The adoption of a resolution on the liberalisation of trade in 
St rial goods ended a series of disputes between the advocates of partial and total free 
e within ECOWAS. In the past, resolutions on trade liberalisation have been 
icularly difficult to implement, because the disparity in the levels of economic and 
il development of the member countries has led to widely differing perceptions of 
lenefits to be gained. ECOWAS nowreaffirmeditsdetermination to work towardsa 
oms union, and called on the Communaule Economique de fAfrique de rQuest 
AO) to merge its aims and aspirations with those of ECOWAS, in order to avoid 
lication and toforward thegoalofa single West African customs union. Existingasit 
i within ECOWAS, critics ofCEAO claim that it has undermined commitment to 
)WAS goals, including the fundamental onepf eliminating the barriers deriving 
t colonialism. 

I a decision on cooperation in industrial development, ECOWAS agreed to give 
ritytoindusiriessupportingthedevelopmentoftbcfollowing: rural sectorsaimed at 
noting self-sufficiency in food and raising rural living standards; the transport and 
munications sectors; and, the natural resources andenergy sectors. It was decided to 
•ge the new ECOWAS Chairman, President Ahmed Sekou Touri of Guinea, with 
.ask of instigating studies aimed at the creation of an ECOWAS monetary zone. If 
imunity trade and payments arrangements are to be improved, past studies have 
vn the desirability of having convertibility of all the national currencies within 
JWAS. 

ther decisions taken by the summit covered: the adoption of a development 
jramme for ECOWAS incorporating short, medium and long term measures; the 
analisation of cooperation efforts within the West African sub-region; and, 
:ement to work to overcome the crisis in the OAU. The 1984 ECOWAS summit is 
ri planned for Conakry, when it is the formal turn of Guinea to host the meeting(the 
■y Coast was originally to have hasted the present one).*' 

A ‘serious concern to me is the proliferationofinter-governmental organisations in 

sub-region with very similar aims and objectives. There seems to me to be an urgent 

jtostreamline the existinginstitutionsmtbe interest of oureconomiesandeliminate 
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institutional overlaps or conflicts of objectives which only hamper our march towards 
the achievements of our desired development goals'. President Shehu Shagari of 
Nigeria. IVest Africa (London) 6 June 1983, p 1333. 


AOrganisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Monitoring Committee Meeting 
London, 18 April 1983 

■ OPEC's Monitoring Committee, composed of Oil Minsters of the UAE, Algeria, 
Indonesia, and Venezuela, was charged by the OPEC conference to hold tegular 
meetings in order to monitor the impfementation of the OPEC prices and production 
agreement concluded in London on 14 March 1983.“ Notingsignsofanimprovementin 
the oil market, the Committee expressed satisfaction that all OPEC members were 
observing the $29 a barrel reference price and the output quotas of the production 
sharing programme. It called for the continuation and possible formalisation of 
contacts between OPEC and non-OPEC oil-exporting countries which have a 
significant impact on the market. These countries include theSovietUnion,Mexico, the 
UK, Norway, Egypt, Oman, Malaysia, and possibly China.“ 

#'We are appealing to all the non-OPEC producers and exporters to cooperate with 
us in defending the oil market... We are after all in the same boat. If anything happens 
to the market everyone will be harmed’. ManaSaidal-Oteiba,OilMinisterofiheUAE 
and Chairman of the Monitoring Committee. MEES (Nicosia) 25 April 1983, p Dl. 


A OPEC 

Monitoring Committee Meetinjg 
Paris, 8 June 198.1 

■ Amidst continuingdoubts in the oil market that OPEC'spriccandproduction pact 
could survive in the face of persistent low demand for oil, the Monitoring Committee j 
expressed satisfaction that no significant breaches of the agreement had come to light. 
Production, though rising, remained below the I7.5mn b/d ceiling set by the pact, 
probably at around 17mn b/d.“ This increase in production appeared to be less the 
result of increased consumption, which had risen only slightly since March 1983, than of 
a reduced drawdown on stocks by the major oil companies. In the face of continued 
market slackness, the Committee warned of the need for strict compliance with 
individual quotas and the overall OPEC ceiling. Continued market gains bynon-OPEC 
exporters at the expence of OPEC led to the recommendation that OPEC countries 
adopt a 'common strategy’ to halt this phenomenon. The major innovation of the 
meeting was an idea launched by Claude Cheysson, the French Foreign Minister, to 
instigate an OPEC-OECD energy dialogue. Unlike the 1975-6 N orth-South dialogue in 
Paris, Mana Said al-Oteiba predicted that this might incorporate discussion of OPEC oil 
prices, together with the price of the OECD’s exported goods. The proposal, which was 
welcomed by the Committee, is being discussed among all thirteen OPEC members." 

9‘We have learned that what happened last year was not good for us. I think if we 
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the same ceiling for the rest of the year the market will be more stable at the 
lining of 1984’. Humberto Calderon Berti, Venezuelan Oil Minister. MEES 
osia) 13 June 1983, p D3. 


Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Bangkok, 24-25 June 1983 

ASEAN Foreign Ministers made a fresh appeal to Vietnam to end Its occupation of 
fucbea. In order to demonstrate flexibility on this issue, the five members 
onesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand) dropped their 
itence that Vietnam participate in an International Conference on Kampuchea 
C). Instead they called on Vietnam to consider the demands contained in the UN- 
isored ICK, held at ASEAN’s initiative two years earlier, and engage in 
structive consultations’. This could lay the groundwork for a future conference, 
:h would then be the culmination rather than the beginning of a political solution. 
;AN endorsed the proposal made by Siddhi Savetsila, the Thai Foreign Minister, 
he visit Vietnam if it withdraws its troops 30km from the Thai-Kampuchean border. 
Hand was disappointed that this was not turned into a full-fledged ASEAN 
posal. While Vietnam would welcome such a visit, it is not prepared to accept 
londitions. Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, acknow- 
;ed that the coalition of Kampuchean resistance groups led by Prince Sihanouk, 
ned under ASEAN’s sponsorship a year previously,“ had yet to become an effective 
:e which could lead to a Kampuchean settlement. His was the first public statement 
in ASEAN minister chat the coalition had failed to live up to expectations.*' 

fEBENCES 

jring the session, sixteen states members signed the Agreement establishing the Common 
md for Commodities, and five ratified it, bringing the total number of signatures to 108, and 
tifications to fifty-four. The Agreement will enter into force when ratified by ninety slates 
counting for two-thirds of thedirectlyconlributed capital lotheFund.Theexistlng target date 
r entry into force of the Agreement was 30 September 1983. Countries having ratified the 
greement thus far represented 36.63 per cent of the directly contributed capital, 
le US voted against this resolution, and ten countries abstained. For the position of the 
9CTAD Secretariat, see 'Commodity Issues: a review and proposals fur futhcr action’, 
3/273,11 January 1983. 

le UNCrAO policy paper on this issue was ‘Protectionism, Trade Relations and Structural 
Jjustment’, TD/274,7 January 1983. 

«’International Financial and Monetary Issues’. TD/273,26 January 1983. 

«‘The Current World EconomicCrisis and Perspectives for the 1980s’,TD/272,11 May 1983. 
VPreisRe/easeTAD/1275,5 July 1983.6'ACTAOPrejjRe/rowTAD/INF/1459,2 June 1983, 
Id TAD/INF/1489,22 June 1983. 

•port of tht Meeting Enabling the Developing Countries Participating in the Negotiations on a 
lobalSystemofTradePreferencesInterAliatoDefmetheNature.ScopeandExtentofthtSupport 

tquestedfrom t/ACT/IOTAD/B/C.7/AC.l/3.18 May 1983. 

K Third World Quarterly i(2) April 1983, pp421-2. Detailsof the Convention are contained in 
bird World Quarterly 4(4) October 1982, pp 619-20. 
t this stage, Fiji, Jamaica and Mexico had ratified the Convention. 

iVPrexi/fe/MrfSEA/513,9Marchl983,SEA/516,16Marchl983,andSEA/517,8Aprill983. 
anada, France, Federal German Republic, UK, US. , 

N Weekly News Summary WS/83/16,5 May 1983;/Hr28 April 1983, p 3; TheTimesdondon) 
i April 1983, p 8. 
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'' UN Press Release G A/AP/1464,30 June 1983. 

“ FAQ News Feature 83/1 (n.d.), and FAO News Release Hm. 22 April 1983. 

" UNPressReleaseTU/m,yoSum 1983. 

Adopted at the UN Conference on New and Renewable Sources of Energy at Nairobi, 10-21 
August 1981. See Conference report. A/Conf. 100/11, and Third World Quarterly Ai\)}enuiry 
1982.p 24. 

” UN Press Release EN/97,29 April 1983. 

" UNIDO Press Release IDO/m 22 April 1983, and IDO/1003,13 May 1983. 

''' See Third World Quarterly 5(3) July 1983. pp 562-3. 

" UN Press ReleaseiriaW,2S May 1983. 

The As.senibly ba.sed its conclusions on a report on the effectsofnuclearwar on health andhealth 
services, prepared by an international committee of experts in medical sciencesand publichcalth 
under the chairmanship of Professor Sunc BergstrSm of Sweden (A36-12). WHO Press Release 
WHA/1,26 April 1983, and WHA/?, 16 May 1983. 

‘‘ UN Press Release HAB/1,21 April 1983, and HAB/26,9 May 1983. Further details of land for 
hu man settlements are contained in UN documents HS/C/6/3,11 January 1983, and HS/C/6/3 
Add. 1, 13 January (98J. Fur further information on the International Vearofthe Homeless, sec 
UN document HS/C/6/4,10 February 1983. 

‘‘ See Third World Quarterly 5(3) luty 198.1, pp 666-7. 

“ See Third World Quaricriy 5(3) July 1983, pp 683-6 and below (077 Ministerial Meeting). 

'' This proposal was advanced at the nineteenth 024 meeting in Belgrade on 28 September 1979, 
and endorsed by the Group of 77 in Belgrade on 29 September 1979. Under the terms of the 
proposal, long-term international monetary reform would aim loachieve inter aliaais equitable 
adjustment process, a tlexibic and stable exchange rate regime, fair and adequate liquidity to 
enable the world economy to expand, greater and more automatic transfer of resources to 
developing countries, and greater decision-making powers for the Third World. Short-term 
measures would include Increased transfer of real resources to developing countries, greater 
allocations of Special Drawing Rights, and improved balance-of-payments support to facilitate 
the adjustment needs of developing amntries. SecIMFS'urvey 15 October 1979, pp3l9-23. 
IMF Survey 9 May 1983, pp 129-.16. The 0'uardfi»t(Lundun)30 April 1983, p 20. 

Prime Minister Trudeau of Canada, Pre.sident Mitterrand of France, Chancellor Kohl of the 
FedcraKierman Republic, Prime Minister Fanfani of Italy, Prime MinisterNakasuneof Japan, 
Prime Minister Thatcher of the UK, and President Reagan of the US. The EEC was represented 
by Ciaston I'horn, the President of the European Commission. 

■" I he most vociferous criticisms came from France and Italy. 

■" HIT 10 May 1983, p 1, and 31 May 1983, p 1; The Times (London) 31 May 1983, pp6and 17; 
Finanaal 7'imej (London) 31 May 1983, pp 1 and 2; Daily Telegraph [Lonskin) 31 May 1983, p 1. 
The Oirurdiuirll.ondon) 11 June 1983,p9;f)ar/)'Te/egrap8(London) 11 June l983,p5;/f/Tl 1-12 
June 1983, p \ ; BBC Summary of World BroadcaslsSV/llSi/A\/12, 13 June 1983. 

" I'odor Zhivkov of Bulgaria. Gustav Husakof Cxechosluvakia. Janos Kadar of Hungary, Erich 
llonecker of the Cierman Democratic Republic, Wojciech Jarurelski of Poland, Nicolac 
Ceaiisescu of Romania, and Y uri Andropov of the Soviet Union. 

'■ Sec Third World Quarterly A{2) April 1983, pp 439-40, 

" BBC Summary 0 / WorldBroadeasIsStli/lMy/C/l, .10 June 1983; The T/mf.s (London) 29 June 

198.1, p 26; The Cirari/ifln (London) 29 June 198.1, p 1. 

Reuter Newsletter No. 98/83.19 May 1983; f.(/ROPh (Brussels) No. 3608 16-17 May 1983, p 11. 
No. .1611,20 May 198.1, p6, and No. 3612 21 May 1983, pp5-6. IPei/d/riffl (London) 16 May 

198.1. p 1167, and .10 May 1983, pp 1277-8. 

” Third World Quarterly i{3) July 1983 p673containsdeIallsofthe voluntary monitoringsystem. 

Reuter Coffee Newsletter No, W83,15 April 1983, and No, 75/83,18 April 1983, 

'' Reuter Coffee Newsletter No. 79/83.22 April 1983, and No. 80/83,25 April 1983. 

7 he stamps failed lo show ihc word ‘cancelled' when rubbed with a felt-lipped fluorescent pen. 
The Philippines’squotaforthefourthquartcrof 1982-3coffee year is 117,500 bags, withquotas 
for future years not yet drawn up. 

Hong Kong and Bclire were quoted by producersasexarnplesof this phenomenon. ReulerCojOee 
Newsletter No. 11,1/83 10 June 1983, and No. 114/83 13 June I98J; The GuardianlLondon) 12 
May 198.1, p 15. 

■" Reuter Cocoa New.slellerNo. 108/83,3 June 1983. 
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Mr Cocoa Nm-slelltr So. 130/83,5July 1983 and No. 133/83,8July 1983, 

: Third World Quarterly 5(2) April 1983, p 451. 

th production at about 15tnn tonnes a year, and a domestic consumption of around 7 . 5 mn 
ines, the dilTermce between world prices and the EEC intervention price of about £200 a 
me, together with the 2.5mn tonnes of sugar qualifying for export subsidies, was costing the 
:C taxpayer about £500mn a year. 

gentina, Australia, Braril. Cuba, Dominican Republic, EEC. India, the Philippines, South 
rica, and Thailand. 

ICTAD Press Release TAD/INF/1449 2 May 1983, and TAD/INF/1458 20 May 1983; 
lernational Coalition for Development Action — ICDA News No. 4 April 1983, p 2; Reuter 
garNewsletterSo. 85/83,2 May 1983, No. 96/83,17May 1983,No. 98/83.19 May 1983,and 
). 100/83,23May 1983; IHT 4May 1983, p lUFYnancia/r/mcr(London)4May 198.3, p36. 
uier Sugar Newsletter So. 134/83,11 July 1983;rAf Ci«ir<#a«(London) 18 July 1983, p 13 
C Press Communitiui 2A June l9ti\ReuterMetalNew.sletterSo. 124/83,27 June 1983. 
eabove, UNCTAD VI (Belgrade) 6-30 June 1983, pp 
IF Survey 18 April 1983, pp 113-14; G77 Bulletin No. 8 . April 1983, pp 4-5. 
c Third World Quarterly 5(3) July 1983, pp 686-7. 

) face-to-face meeting among the olTicials of Nicaragua. Honduras, and El Salvador was 
ported at the time. 

1C Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7315/D/1.23 April 1983; The 7i>ncr(I,ondon) 14 April 
83, p 6 . 

)C Summary of World Broadcasts ME/73J4/D/1,16 May 1983; The Guardian (London) 13 
ay 1983. p 8 ; The Times (London) 25 May 1983, p 8 . 

3CSummaryofWorldBroadcastsME/734b/D/U\iuneim,IHT3lMaym3,p3-.TheTimes 
.ondon)] Junel983,p7. 

le Third World Quarterly 5(1) January 1983, pp 182-5, and 5(2) April 1983, pp 456-9, 

Dr further details, see The O'uardirm (London) 7 June 1983, p 7, and West Afrtcadondon) 20 
me 1983, pp 1440-2. 

Dth the SADR and Libya were represented only at the two to three days of preliminary 
scusaions, and nut at the summit itself. 

SC Summary of World Broadcasts ME./735i/3/6 ,13 June 1983, and ME/7359/B/9,14 June 
183; (Feit/f/r/ca(London)20 June 1983, pp 1436-9and27 June 1983. p 1526. 
he summit wasattended by the Heads ofStatefrom Benin. Cape Verde, Guinea, U uinea Bissau, 
iberia, Mali, Mauritania, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Togo. 1'hc other participants 
ere the Prime Minister of Niger, the Vice-Chairman of the Provisional National Defence 
ouncil of Ghana, the Ivorian Foreign Minister, the Gambian Planning Minister, and the 
oltaic Ambassador to Ivory Coast and Guinea. 

BC Summary of World BroadcastsME/73hti/B/l, I June I983; IFcj/. 8/000 (London) 6 June 
183, pp 1332-3, and 13 June 1983, p 1383. See also special report mlHT27 June 1983. 
re Third World Quarterly 5(3) July 1983, pp 688-92. 

ridtf/f£ar/^'rfl/io/n/f.S«rvfy(Nicosia)25 April l983.ppAI-A2and7’manr(«/rTOfi(I ondon) 19 
pril 1983, p 42. 

ccordmg to OPEC Secretariat figures, production had nsen from 15.9mn b/d in April to 16.9- 
7mn b/d in May 1983. With Nigerian output having risen above 1.5mn h/d in May 1983, there 
as some apprehension about the possibility of Nigeria exceeding iisquota of L3mn b/d in the 
icond quarter. 

fm'(Nicosia) 13 June 1983, pp A1-A5 and IHT9 June 1983, pp 9-10. 
ee Thtrd World Quarterly 4(4) October 1982, p 649, 

ar Eastern Economic Review {Hong Kong) 7 July 1983. pp l2-16and///T25-2h June 1983, p5. 
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Gerard, A: African Language Literatures: an introduction to the iiterary history of sub- 
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Adelman, J R (cd): Communist Armies in Politics, 
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Pressure Croups in the Glohal System 
t'.ditcd by Peter Willetts 

l.ondon: lT.inces Pinter. 1982. 225pp. £14.50. £6.9Spb 

(''or three decades, political scientists working on the internal politics of countries have 
stressed the importance of pressure groups in determining the outcome of conflicts and 
decisions. These are group.s, representing particular sections of interest or particular 
causes, which act publicly but without forming themselves into parties. What Peter 
Willetts seeks lo do in this volume is to establish the importance of pressure groups for the 
study of iiilernational relations, by providing a general analysis of the place of such groups 
in intertialioiiiil affairs. 1'his approach is backed by case studies of six transnational 
pressure groups: Anti-Apartheid Movement, the FLO. Amnesty International, Oxfam, 
l-riends of the Earth, and the Women’s Movement. Peter Willetts is an apostle of 
Iransiiaiiomilisin; that i.s. the theory ihitt individual states arc no longer the predominant 
components in world alTuirs. In this view, non-state actors (such as pressure groups) and 
traiisiiaiional instiiulions (such as the UN or the Non-Aligned Movement) play an 
iinportant role in world al'tuirs. Indeed, in some ofhis more enthusiastic passages, Willetts 
aigiies that the distinction between domestic and international politics is no longer 
relesant, and that stales have been displaced altogether as being the central components of 
international rclalion.s. 

Fart of the iransnalionalisni argument derives from empirical studies of the kind 
prosided in this book: these suggest that the FLO, or Friends of the Earth, or the Non- 
Aligned Movement have had an impact on international politics of a kind previously 
ignored by studies that take only the actions of states into account. But there is a deeper 
theoretical thrust to Willetts’ position, according lo which the very definition of power 
whiclt wc use should he revised. Traditionally, power was analysed in terms of authority, 
the ability lo get things done: but, Willetts .suggests, power can also be seen in terms of 
legitimacy, and in this sense pressure groups can be said lo have more power than some 
goveinments. 

1 he argument for transnalionalism is convincing, up to a point. International relations 
do encompass more than inter-.statc relations: this was always so, as the economic 
conflicts of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries showed. It has become true in a 
different waysince World Warll, as international communications haveexpanded many 
times over, and as pressure groups and intergovernmental bodies have stepped up their 
activities. 

But neither the empirical nor the theoretical arguments provided here substantiate the 
full transnational case: if anything, they do the opposite. First, nothing shows that these 
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pressure groups have displaced states fn>m their primary position in world politics. The 
pressure groups seet to influence states, either directly or through the UN; they are 
satellites of the governments around which they rotate, not separate planets. 

The most powerful group discussed here is the PLO, yet its history is a cogent, if sad, 
confirmation of the continued salience of slates in the modern world. The PLO itself has 
as its aim the establishment of a state—it would abhor a transnational world, and its 
existence and fortunes have been dependent upon the actions of states: the financial and 
military support of slates, the weakness of states on whose territory it can temporarily 
operate, and the hostility of a state which could, when the moment was opportune, drive it 
to near extinction. Ultimately, the ability of the PLO to achieve its aims is a function of 
state power — that of the Arabs for it, that of the Arabs against it, that of the Israelis the 
US and the USSR. It is illusory to pretend otherwise. 

llte real difficulty with the whole transnationalism argument is that it rests upon 
conceptual slippage — from saying that states are not the exclusive element in world 
affairs, to denying their continued primary role; from recognising that power can be 
defined in different ways, to understanding the enduring predominance of military and 
economic power; from highlighting the interrelationship of domestic and international 
politics, to denying the distinction between them. The discovery of pressure groups in 
domestic politics did not justify arguing that the state was no longer central, or that 
political parties were not the main means of influencing it: the same applies in 
international politics. 

Willetts’ claim that increasingly the world faces a‘global political agenda’ rather than a 
set of national agendas is not convincing. Nor is his prediction that the success of Ronald 
Reagan's foreign policies will depend on his ability to accept the reality of a global system. 
Reagan does recognise that there is a global system: but he wants to make sure that US 
national interests dominate it. Indeed despite the real growth in transnational links, 
nationalism and inter-state conflict are as rife in the world today as they ever were. An 
interest in lambs should not lead us to forget that the forest is full of wolves. 

I-RLD HAI I.IUAY 

London School of F.conomics and Political Science 


First Things First; meeting basic needs in developing countries 

Paul Slrccten, with Shahid Javed Burki, Mahbub ul-Haq. Norman Hicks and I ranccs 
Stewart 

Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1982. 206pp, 110.00. t.L95pb 

In our contemporary world of balance-of-paymcnts crises, growing international 
indebtedness, and low rates of growth, it may not be surprising to some that ‘basic needs’ 
as an explicit objective of development policy appears to have gone out ol lashion. 
Certainly the bandwagon has lost many of its pas.sengers since 1976 when the ILO held its 
World Employment Conference (and published Impfoymenl. (Irowlh and Haste \'eeds:a 
one-world problem). To some extent, the decline in interest in this policy area is the result ol 
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deteriorating economic conditions, including government finances; to a certain degree, it 
may also be the result of the sheer diflicuity involved in keeping a fashion alive. 

However, to argue that there is a rational connection between the kinds of economic 
difficulties referred to in the last paragraph and the decline in interest in basic needs 
policies is to make an implicit assumption that this book argues is problentatical; namely 
that there is a conflict between the attainment of basic needs and the achievement of 
growth. In one of the more important sections of this book it is concluded that the 
evidence examined ‘suggests strongly that good basic needs performance contributes to 
good growth... the indication is that, far from retarding growth, the right kind of basic 
needs performance can be an important contribution to it'. Given the importance of this 
conclusion, Streeten ei al. go on to make explicit that ‘The hypothesis that good basic 
needs performance contributes to faster growth hinges on the assumption that meeting 
basic needs is also an investment in human capital, and that in time this investment yields 
higher rates of return than do alternative investments', (p 104). If we accept this, and it 
must he admitted that the conclusion is bound to be controversial, then it is in fact 
irrational to be less concerned with basic needs objectives during times of economic stress. 
Rather than a trade-off between economic growth and the fullllment of basic needs 
necessitating difficult political and moral choices, the two objectives can be achieved 
simultaneously since they are mutually reinforcing. 

Nevertheless, as the authors point out, in looking at the relationship between economic 
growth and the attainment of basic needs it is difficult to sort out the direction of 
causation, and the book's overall conclusion is that 'the complex question of whether 
there is a conflict between basic needs and growth has not been conclusively answered’(p 
4), However, they do feel able to reach a firmer conclusion about some of the ‘spin-ofP 
benefits of providing for basic needs: ‘What appeared clear is that better education, 
nutrition, and health are beneficial in reducing fertility, raising labour productivity, 
enhancing people's adaptability and capacity for change, and creating a political 
environment for stable development' (p 4). So, although some room is left for the doubters 
to find comfort, the general point is made that in addition to the crucial moral arguments 
in support of a basic needs policy, there are also compelling economic reasons, despite the 
prevailing economic climate, favouring such a policy. In this way the book’s title. First 
Things First, is justified. 

This book attempts to be 'practical'rather than 'theoretical' and apart from Chapter 3, 
which is a useful summary of many of the efforts made to measure social welfare, relies 
very largely on the experience of various Third World countries. In this connection the 
‘success stories' are of interest largely as a result of the great divergence in terms of ‘size, 
income per head, growth rates, income distribution, geography, natural resources, 
history, and political regime’ (p 116). The countries, identified by their attainment of a 
higher life expectancy than would be predicted on the basis of the 'average' performance, 
were; Burma, China, Costa Rica. Cuba, Hong Kong, Jamaica, North Korea, .South 
Korea, Panama, Paraguay, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. The 
impressive performance of Sri l.anka indicates that progress can be made at a low level of 
per capita income. Life expectancy at birth (which the authors argue on p 94 may be a 
‘good single measure of basic needs’) in 1979 in Sri Lanka was 66 years while, for example, 
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it was 63 in both South and North Korea {World Development Report, 1981). Furthermore, 
the authors suggest, this was not achieved at the expense of economic growth. 

Being a practical book, a good deal of attention is paid to the problems of implementing 
basic needs strategies. Amongst these problems are the political conditions which would 
have to be satisfied. While it is argued that ‘basic needs policies need not hurt the interests 
of the rich in the way that redistribution does’ (p 63), it is nonetheless concluded that ‘it is 
evident that the direction of policies toward meeting basic needs often calls for major 
changes in the power balance in a society’(p 4). Following on from the latter, those who 
are somewhat sceptical about the feasibility, as opposed to the desirability, of a basic 
needs policy may wonder how likely it is that these ‘major changes’ will occur. Similar 
questions are raised about the attempt to encourage popular participation in the provision 
of basic needs which, as this book makes clear, has often been thought of as constituting 
an essential ingredient of a basic needs strategy. 

In general, this book is informative and worth reading and will be of interest to those 
who want to be brought up to date with research and policy in the basic needs area. 
MARTIN FRANSMAN 
University of Edinburgh 


Inlemadonalisatlon of Capital: Prospects for the Third World. A re-examination of 
dependency theory 

Henrik Secher Marcussen and Jens Erik Torp 
London: Zed Press. 1982. I8lpp. £5.95pb 

Dynamics of Global Crisis 

Samir Amin, Giovanni Arrighi, Andre Gunder Frank and Immanuel Wallerstein 
London: Macmillan. 1982. 248pp. £12.50. £4.95pb 

The implications of industrialisation in the periphery seem to be an almost perpetual 
icademic puzzle. Can new Japans emerge? Are they emerging in the clothes of the newly 
ndustrialising countries or do these merely evidence new forms of subordination? The 
tentral ideas of the debate are not new ones yet they have not lost relevance nor the debate 
ts vigour. 

The rather grandiose title of the Marcusen andTorp volume, however, should not raise 
your expectations. The issues that prompted this study rise out of Samir Amin’s work on 
West Africa and, in particular, his thesis of growth without development which the 
authors dispute, using the Ivory Coast and the development of the textile industry by 
French capital as a case study. As evidenced by the title of the book, the conceptual 
framework used is the one provided by the increasinglypopular theories ofintemationalisation 
of capital as the driving force behind the restructuringof the world capitalistsystem,i.c., the 
relentless tendency of capital to expand internationally in order tosustain profitability. The 
central purpose of the book is to show that the centre does not necessarily block capitalist 
development in the periphery, but rather fosters and organises it. Under the influence of 
international capital the Ivory Coast, the authors argue, can potentially overcome the 
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situation of blocked development characterised by Amin. The weakness of Amin's ^ 
conclusions derives from 'an overcstimaCion of the stability of the system, and an 
underestimation of the rule of the bourgeoisie and the state apparatus in the accumulation 
process of the peripheral social formations' (p 141). 

The authors claim that the economic crisis in Western Europte following the oil shock of 
IV73 implied new forms of internationalisation of capital, since allegedly the emerging 
trend is that capital is now directed to a greater extent towards the peripheral countries in 
order to find new areas of investment and new markets—a process leading to a new 
international division of labour. Yet such ‘theoretical findings' do not necessarily augur a 
brave new world. The real and simple question is whether the dynamism of the peripheral 
country has become self-sustained within a different division of labour or whether the 
engine of economic expansion still remains out of the periphery's reach. The world 
economy reserves different rdles for those countries with a potential for transnational 
expansion through capital exports and those countries at the receiving end needing to 
attract foreign capital. It is not merely patriotic sentiment that makes the issue of ownership 
of capital a relevant one. 

The hook is rather unstructured and resembles a patchwork quilt of contentious issues in 
contcmporaiy international economic relations. Since the purpose of the authors is to 
intervene in the dehate, the sixth chapter, which gives an overview of the slate of the art, 
would have been logically better placed at the beginning of the book. As it stands it actually 
makes little sen.se since it summarises the authors’ agreements and disagreements with 
recent research only at the end of the book. A further problem with the brxik is its dense 
prose style .sprinkled with some grammatical errors, c.g., 'restructuration'. It is also 
remarkable thtil a study bearing so many affinities with Bill Warren's Imperiali.m. Pioneer 
III Capitalism should only refer to it in a single footnote. 

A predictable diametrically opposed stance is taken by the four co-authors of Dynamics 
iil'Ciluhat Crisis. I lore the thesis that thencwlyindustrialisingcountries have thcpotcntiality 
to become ncw.lapans is rejected. The conceptual definitionof'crisis' is also different. The 
oil price rise is for Amm. Arrighi, Frank and Wallerstein merely the manifestation of a 
secular crisis t hat englobes the entire world. Crisis, as Frank cautiously reminds us, does not ' 
mean the end but rather a turning point, 'a period in which a diseased social, economic and 
political body or .system cannot live on as beforeand isnbliged, on painof death, to undergo 
the translormation that will give it a new lease of life’ (p 109). 

The hook IS doubtless a fruitful venture. The authors review their own and each other’s 
work and come out with an inspiring, insightful and well-produced reader delineating their 
agreements and disagreements on such issues as the probability of war, the significance of 
imperialism, intra-Third World conflicts, the relevance of economic cycles, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the world capitalist system. Despite a certain unevenness of the 
contributions (Amin's especially is rather jumpy, at times dilficult to follow because of its 
many unanswered riddles), the bixik is to be welcomedas a useful introduction to theheated 
debate that their individual work docs notecase to generate. It should certainly makeits way 
to the bookshelves of all students concerned with contemporary global is.sues. 

DIANA UlSSir 

LimUon School of Economics and PnlUical Science 
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Witnesses to the Origins of the Cold War 

Thomas T Hammond 

London: University of Washington Press. 1982. 318pp. £16.85 

Cold War Theories (Vol. 1: World Polarisation, 1943-53) 

Kenneth W Thompson 

London: Lousiana State University Press. 1981.213pp. £14.95 

The first book is a very readable and well-organised collection ofessays on theorigins of the 
Cold War in Eastern Europe. Its contributors, includingsuch well-known writersasGeorge 
Kennan, C’yril Black and W H McNeil, all .served in the mid-1940s as American officials 
stationed in the Soviet Union, Yugu.slavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Romania, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and Poland. Thus, in separate chapters, each contributor gives 
an eye-witness account of the origins of the Cold War in thccountry in which he was placed. 
These ten substantive chapters are sandwiched between the editor’s Introduction and 
Conclusions. The Introduction is a succinct survey of the debate between the 
‘traditionalists’ and ‘revisionists* on the origins of the Cold War. The Conclusions very 
effectively sum up the contributors’ separate accounts, draws inferences from them, and 
adds an analysis of the attitudes of Roosevelt and Truman towards the Soviet Union’s 
policy in Eastern Europe. 

The book is partly designed as a reply to the revisionist school. It argues that the 
revisionist thesis of the US ‘Atomic Diplomacy’ or of the US economic interest in Eastern 
Europe is without sufficient evidence, so far as the experiences of the contributors could 
reveal. The overall traditionalist bias of the book seems inevitable given that most of its 
contributors wrote mainly about their experiences in the Soviet sphere of influence against 
the background of their liberal valuesand expectations. Nevertheless, the bookasawholeis 
a valuable record of American perceptions of the origins of the Cold War in Europe, and 
serves as a partial endorsement of the Cold War history of the traditionalist school. 

The second book, of which only the first volume is here under review, is partly a history of 
the Cold War, based primarily on memoirs and well-known historical works, partly an 
attempt at portraying the ‘orthodox’ and ‘revisioni.st’ views, and partly a retrospective 
criticism of US foreign policy. This last approach derives from the writings of Morgenthau, 
Kennan and Lippmann, and contains an analysis of how the Cold War could have been 
better controlled, and how, in reality, it was not. 

Thompson subscribes to the view that between great powers there will always be a tension 
and conflict, but that skilful foreign policy ba.sed on anaccuratcasscssmentofone’s power, 
and on mutual respect for legitimate national interests, will enable them to avoid 
inlensifying their antagonisms. Thus, in his view, the Cold War took the shape it did 
because, in addition to the objective post-war world power structure, rendered more 
unstable by the clash of communism and American liberal universalism, there were 
misjudgements, misunderstandings and misperceptions. 

Intuitively, it may be difficult not to favour such a broadly-based account when it is 
contrasted with other views which apportion blame to one single factor such as 
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communism, or capitalist expansionism, although Thompson does not ofTer a philosophical 
analysis of why, for instance, economic determinism is unsatisfactory. What is particularly 
troublesome about Thompson's argument is its prescriptive, counterfactual nature. To say 
that the Cold War could have been managed better if the contestants had had better 
judgements verges on tautology and is dubious as an explanation. Moreover, it is in the 
nature of power that an accurate assessment of its limits can be made only through its use; 
and mutual recognition of legitimate national interests is difllcull to achieve between 
contestants who interpret each other without trusting each other. 

The book has a rather slow and repetitious start, but the second half, dealing with such 
key events as the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the creation of NATO and other 
defence pacts, and the Korean War, is well-written. 

As Thompson himself admits at theoutset, ‘the historian stands both within and outside 
history' (pi). Therefore, such a bonk as this must attempt to give a historical account of 
it.self — and this might be expected in a sub.sequent volume. 

IIIDI'MISIICIANM^I 

l/nivcrsilY of Keck 


Higher Education in the I hird World: themes and variations 
Philip G Altbach 

Singapore: Maru:«cn Asia and Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development. 
I9K2. 228pp. np. 

The past two decades have seen the publication of a fairly large number of books on the 
subject of education (at the primary, secondary and non-formal levels) and its role in 
national development In the Third World. However, books on higher education in the 
Third World are few and far between; and even fewer are books that deal with such higher 
education themes (within the Third World context) as: the unequal distribution of 
knowledge-creating capacity; underdeveloped scholarly publishing, and problems in the 
growth of the academic profession. Therefore, the publication of Philip G Altbach's book 
is undoubtedly welcome, for it greatly assists to fill a very large gap in the literature. 

Among the more significant themes that Altbach explores in his book are the following: 
in their efforts toward developing meaningful and harmonious relationships with the 
societies in which they exist, many higher education institutions in Third World nations 
face two sets of constraints. One set emerges out of their historical past as colonial 
implants (reflected in the fact that they remain to this day largely modelled on Western 
higher education systems); and the second set from the present realities of their peripheral 
status within the world academic and knowledge system (reflected in their dependence on 
metropolitan academic systems for almost all the core academic requirements necessary 
for their proper functioning), such as books, journals, equipment, research publication 
outlets, and, in many cases, even teaching personnel, in the form of expatriates or foreign- 
trained native personnel. 

In Third World nations, university students and academics play a role in society at large 
that, in magnitude of importance, exceeds that warranted by their numbers alone; and this 
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implies that a fuller understanding of the dynamics of these societies requires that this 
group be taken into consideration. 

In exploring these and other highly relevant themes, Altbach often turns to examples of 
experiences in nations in Asia (principally India). However, his sensitivity to Third World 
diversity (born out of much field travel) is not lost, for he goes to considerable pains to 
show that the experiences of one Third World nation, are by no means the experiences of 
a// Third World nations. 

It has to be noted, however, that this book comprises a collection of articles written by 
Altbach at different times over the period 1970 to 1983. While the merit of bringing 
together in one place diversely published articles is obvious, there is nonetheless a cost as 
well; systematic coverage of all the major issues that the author may have wished to 
undertake—something easily done in a monograph—becomes in this case very difficult. 
Understandably absent therefore, from Higher Education in the Third World ate a number 
of key issues that one would have liked Altbach to examine in greater depth—especially in 
view of the fact that there are not many in the West today who can rival his wealth of 
knowledge and experience in the area of Third World higher education. 

Of these issues, three stand out for specific mention: (a) one would have liked a fuller 
examination of what he refers to in passing os ‘changing fashions in development 
policy'—as it pertains to the role of higher education in national development (p 25). One 
senses that he is not particularly enamoured with the idea of partially neglecting tertiary- 
level education in favour of an all-out emphasis on primary and non-formal levels of 
education—something that those supporting the post-1960s development strategy, 
known as ‘meeting basic needs', are advocating. If this is so, then one would have liked to 
see his defence of this position, not only because it is a minority position that runs against 
the present development policy trends among international development institutions and 
organisations (such as the World Bank, UNESCO, and ILO), but also because a critique 
of this policy trend is sorely needed. For, to make Just one point, as the Chinese 
discovered, the ‘basic needs’ approach to development involving an emphasis on low-level 
technology and education, without a simultaneous emphasis on high level technology and 
education, threatened to lock them out of the twenty-first century. High level 
technological, educational and economic progress is not necessarily incompatible with 
meeting basic needs (and in fact may predicate it), but high-level corruption in all its forms 
by despotic elites, is! 

(b) Advocates of the New International Economic Order (NIEO) have broadened their 
focus of attention to include the cultural (education, media, etc.) dimension of the 
international order. In Chapter 3, Altbach relates this newer focus to higher education 
specifically, by lucidly tracing the roots of the present inequalities in what he calls the 
■international knowledge network' to broader international inequalities in wealth, power 
and status. He then concludes the chapter by stating; 'the prognosis for major change in 
the international academic status quo is mixed. In general, the poor will remain poor’ 
(p 61). But why? One would have liked Altbach to extend his discussion to include the 
basis of this sombre and correct conclusion. It seems that advocates of NIEO are losing 
sight of the fact that their demands rest primarily on a demand for international social 
justice, and not on arguments ofeconomic efficiency (as measured in the present capitalist 
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terms of profit). The world capitalist system does not (and cannot by its very nature) 
include social justice in its rules-of-the-game. 

(c) Given Altbach's long-.standing interest in academics (that is people who comprise a 
major portion of a nation's intelligentsia), it is disappointing to find that there is no 
discussion in the book on who constitutes intellectuals in a society and what should be 
their role in Third World countries. Is the role of intellectuals in the Third World limited 
to assistance in the production of skilled manpower, and development research? That is, 
are they simply one more labour group (knowledge technicians) in the general division of 
labour in society, or do they carry with them a much broader responsibility? A 
responsibility that is intrinsic to their function as seekers of new knowledge: namely to 
respect and uphold the truth—and which in turn demands (amongst others) that they do 
not prostitute their intellectual faculties and skills by succumbing to the blandishments of 
corrupt despotic elites, who subject the citizenry to perpetual misery of untold 
proportions, (all in the name of‘nation-building’, ‘economicprogress’, ‘political stability’ 
and ‘peace’). In other words, does the responsibility of the intellectual in the Third World 
(and elsewhere) include working consciously (and conscientiously) towards ‘the 
attainment of a belter, more humane, and more rational social order’, to use Paul Baran’s 
words, (Monthly Review, May 1961), via the instrument of truth? 

Altbach’s book, it must be reiterated, is an important contribution to our understanding 
of the development problems (especially those pertaining to higher education) facing 
Third World countries, in spite of the weakness mentioned above. All concerned with 
these problems will find his book useful. 

Two other points: a bibliography, had it been included, would have been helpful; and 
this book IS published in Singapore—all those academics who profess to be friends of the 
riiird World would do well to emulate thi.s. 
t (,-M I I'l At 

Stale Vnivenily of Sew York at Buffalo. 


I'hc Real Terror Network; terrorism in fact and propaganda 

Edward S Harman 

Boston; .South Fnd Press, I9il2. 252pp. np 

This is a tightly-integrated and ambitious analysiscmploying non-jargon. Herman argues 
that in quantitative term.s. American-backed state terrorism has victimised about a 
million people. This he compares with the ‘retail terror’ of assorted left-wing sects or 
fringe elements whose role has been exaggerated and inaccurately portrayed by such 
authors as Claire Sterling, Walter Lacquer and Jeane Kirkpatrick. Herman well 
demonstrates their slipshird use of evidence as well as the lack of historical context. He 
also does this in his analysis of reporting by American media—particularly the .Vcw York 
Times. 

Not only does he describe the technique.s and extent of mass terror by US-supported 
regimes, but as one might not expect from a professor at the Wharton School of Finance 
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and Commerce (University of Pennsylvania), he explains its use as furthering 
transnational corporate and indigenous allied oligarchic interests. In addition to 
repression, he argues that the costs include perptelualion of destitution and growing 
inequality as well as underdevelopment in the Third World. 

Thus he has produced a cogent analysis that contends ‘Red Menaces* have always been 
employed to suppress proponents of egalitarian reform—first within the US and since 
World War II, abroad. Non-specialists as well as those concerned with peace issues will 
find it highly valuable. He effectively discredits the allegation that the USSR has been 
responsible for ‘retail’ terrorism. 

Unfortunately, Herman does not clearly differentiate the tactics of the two types of 
terror. Nor docs he devote enough attention to non-Latin American nations. Although he 
does recognise differences between liberals and the absence of moral restraints by the 
Reagan clique, Herman errs in suggesting the latter has been totally indifferent to the 
viability of Costa Rican democracy. But that is the only error that I found. More serious is 
the utopian character of his solution. If state terrorism is indeed necessary in the 
contemporary era for transnational capitalist exploitation of Third World countries, then 
its amelioration, let alone its eradication, implies weakening the dominance of capitalist 
interests. Merely to advocate that attentive publics pressure their government to end its 
double standard is unlikely to bring about the desired result. 

MILES D WOLfIN 
PRW. Oslo 


Biomass for Energy in the Developing Countries 

D O Hall, Cl W Barnard and P A Moss 
Oxford: Pergamon, 1982, 220 pp.$20,(K) pb 

The importance of biomass energy in the developing countries today is indi.sputable. In 
many countries, biomass (especially firewood, agricultural residues and cow-dung) 
supplies more than half of the total amount of energy used, and in some this reliance is as 
great as 95 per cent. Recently, several countries have faced severe .shortages in bioma.s.s 
energy. For example, with the present rate of deforestation in the developing countries, 
situations have evolved where fuclwood has become quite scarce. However, there is 
significant .scope for the development of biomass energy systems. Present bioma.ss 
resources can be utilised more efficiently and a variety ol approaches, new and old, are 
available for growing and using biomass for energy. This is the me.ssage of the book under 
review. 

The authors recognise that the overall pattern of biomass energy use in developing 
countries is extremely complex, being closely linked to agricultural practices as well as to 
various cultural, social and economic factors. They also recognise the unreliability of 
information available about bioma.ss utilisation, and rightly indicate that most official 
statistics on biomass energy use are gross underestimates of actual consumption levels. 
They present a number of useful tables and results of surveys (annexed to the book) about 
biomass energy consumption in some ot the developing countries. 
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Several approaches to expand biomass production and to increase the efTiciency of i 
of biomass fuels have been described. These include: the introduction of iniprov 
cooking stoves, better use of forest resources, the rationalisation of charcoabmaki 
activities, and the production of biogas. However, the gap between apparent technical a 
economic feasibility and successful implementation is often very large. As well as t 
development and transfer of technology, which are vital in themselves, the devising 
effective implementation strategies also requires a full understanding of many micro-lr 
economic and socio-political factors. These factors—attitudes, perceptions, prioriti 
and other features within recipient groups—play a crucial part in determining the rate ai 
extent to which new technologies are accepted and the impact that they subsequeni 
have. 

This book is an important contribution to the understanding of the various options ai 
constraints of biomass energy systems. It reminds us that biomass energy has 
limits—and wc have to plan within those limits. Biomass systems will not necessarily 
cheap, nor will they be implemented easily, without a major commitment fre 
governments and a considerable amount of political will at the national and intematior 
levels. 

tSSAM LL-HINNAWI 

National Research Centre, Dokki, Cairo 


The Muslim Mind 

Charis Waddy 

i.ondon: Longman. 1982 |2nd cdn,). 216pp. £10.95 

In this second edition, Charis Waddy brings up to date, with a few additions, a work fii 
published in 1976—nine years, as she says, after the Six-Day War of 1967, which was 
starting-point. Saddened by the general incomprehension of Islam in the West whi 
Arab-lsr.ieli conflict has demonstrated, she set out to collect the statements and opinio 
of Muslims, to let them speak for themselves, in English, to an English-language audieni 
The result is this book of quotations, linked by the compiler’s commentary, taken fre 
traditional and modem sources, including newspapers, speeches and interviews. Th 
have been grouped into fifteen chapters, arranged in six parts: The Road; T 
Community; Bridges; The Road to Knowledge; The Journey of the Heart; and The Ro, 
Ahead — titles which speak for themselves as labels for the principles of Islam; the Musli 
community; human relationships in the light of Islam; Islamic education; Sufism; and t 
message of Islam for the future. The message is one of care and concern, to use ts 
favourite modern words. Dr Waddy compiles and writes in the generous spirit of 
Christian missionary broadly ecumenical rather than narrowly confessional in outloc 
anxious to unify rather than divide the world on the basis of universal principles of lot 
affection and respect. Her purpose is to show that such principles are at least as typical 
Islam as of Christianity. Recognition of this truth, she believes, is an essential step towar 
a better future. 
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The book is thus firmly within an important Christian tradition, generally in 
accordance with the ideals of the League of Nations and its successor the United Nations, 
and, in this particular context, reminiscent of the thinking of Moral Rearmament (which 
finds a place on p 108). As a book about Islam, it is equally firmly in the corresponding 
tradition of ‘Arabic thought in the Liberal Age', to borrow Albert Hourani's expression. 
This is not simply because its quotations, apart from those from the Qur'an, are 
overwhelmingly from highly-educated Arab Muslims thoroughly familiar with Western 
ideas, if not directly, then from their presence in the intellectual life of the Middle East 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is because the quotations themselves 
illustrate very clearly a major strand in the thought of this period in the history of the 
Middle East, namely the desire of many Muslims, not only to accept Western civilisation, 
but to bring it into harmony with Islam. Their aim has been to demonstrate a profound 
concordance, and at the same time to show the supreme value of Islam as the ultimate 
source of all the virtues and none of the vices of the modern world. It is a strand of thought 
to match Charis Waddy's own. To what extent does it match the Muslim mind, if such a 
thing there be? 

A major focus of this line of Muslim thinking has been the need felt for Islamic reform, 
by which at the beginning of the twentieth century was meant the need to dissociate the 
principles of Islam from their traditional expression in the life and thought of late 
Ottoman society, in which it was believed they had been debased. Implicit in this demand 
was not only an intellectual and spiritual reformation, but a reform of the social structures 
of the Muslim community, to free the believer for life in the modern world. Yet it is these 
traditional structures (notoriously, in unsympathetic Western eyes, the Muslim family), 
which are, in their various forms, an essential part of Islam for the majority of Muslims. 
Since they are social structures, they are features of community and clas.s, and their 
•reform’, assuming it to be desirable at all, is inextricably bound up with social and 
economic change—rich, educated Muslims will understand the question differently from 
poor, uneducated ones. Charis Waddy comes up against this problem, and cannot solve it. 
On p 59 wc are told that 'undue restrictions’ upon Muslim women arc produced by social 
custom, not religion itself; on p 63, ‘the bad conditions under which Eastern women have 
to live’ arc forcefully ascribed to poverty. But on pp 57-8 we learn that if women are killed 
for the sake of family honour, the law (in 1966 in Palestine, namely, Jerusalem and the 
West Bank) will be lenient; the affair is a matter of family discipline, ultimately based on 
the Qur’an (p 56), despite the reminder (p 85) that the Qur’an enjoins mercy in such 
matters of feud. 

A second problem is hardly touched upon at all. It is no accident that Albert Hourani 
ended his AraMc Thougki in the Liberal Age al 19.39; liberalism has since been replaced by 
more drastic ideologies, not least in the Middle East and North Africa. The disruptive 
impact of the West, whether intentional or unintentional, has reaped its reward in the 
form of revolutionary violence. In the process, the reform of Islam has taken on a new 
meaning. Side by side with the peaceful amelioration of society in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of Islam, there now stands an equally fundamentalist doctrine of 
hostility to Western civilisation and of the need to fight. But not even in this second edition 
of her book does Dr Waddy refer to the Ayatollah Khomeini. The emphasis, on p 109 for 
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example, is wholly upon Islam as a message of peace, conducive to peace in ever-widening 
circles around the individual. No doubt the Ayatollah would agree with this proposition, 
supported a.s it is from the Qur’an. Bui we find here no trace of his argument, and the 
argument of many others, that before peace comes there must be war to annihilate the 
enemies of God. Not only does this book insist upon peace as the end, it also insists upon 
peace as the means. 

Who, apart from the militants, will blame Charis Waddy for that? The point is that, in 
setting out to illustrate the Muslim mind, she has succeeded in illustrating only one 
important aspect of it, one possible interpretation of the faith, which must, indeed will, 
take Its place alongside many other such constructions put upon Islam as upon 
Christianity in the course of history. At present it i.s a con.struction very much of its time 
and situation in the more Westerpised circles of the Muslim Middle East, where it has to 
contend with powerful rivals. But given that these circles have the same reality as the 
classes and communities of more traditional society, and given that their members form 
the elites of government, .ndminislralion and busine.s.s, then Charis Waddy is surely right 
to draw attention to this particular tine of their thought. 

Ml< tlAI I KKI I I 

SO/tS, IhiivoMty of l.ontlun 


Education and Development 

Edited by l.uscelles Anderson and Douglas Windham 
Lexington, Ma.ssachusetls; Lexington. 1982. 213pp. £18.50 

T he book comprises ten articles on education in the developing countries, with the topics 
spanning such fields as policymaking, educational planning, educational outcomes and 
iion-formal education. In many ways this is a disappointing book e.specially when one 
considers the calibre ol the contributors. It makes no significant new contribution though 
at tones there are minor refinements ofparlicular aspects of currently discussed issues and 
problems. 

I lie article by Eoster, though an excellent one, simply reiterates the same astute 
ohservations which he has previously made about colonial education—that continuity 
rather than discontinuity has characterised the nature of its development, that there was 
little consistency in the educational approaches of different colonics even those underthe 
same metropolitan power, and that colonial education developed mainly in response to 
the economic need for educated manpower within the European-dominated sectors of 
these economies. 

The author's refusal to look at the motives of rulers becau.se, as heargues, 'it is always 
oatcomc not motive that is significant’, results in his missing a key variable in 
understanding the overall development of colonial education. Colonial rulers were 
primarily concerned with the economic exploitation of their colonics, and for their 
activities to yield the greatest returns it was necc.s.sary for them to prevent, where possible, 
open conflict from developing with the local population. 

Most colonial rulers, especially the British, did this quite adeptly and their educational 
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policies like most of their other colonial policies were therefore influenced both by 
economic and political considerations. Thus, the colonisers modified their educational 
policies, where necessary, to take into consideration the political, economic and cultural 
realities of a society, providing that these modifications did not adversely affect the 
overriding purpose of the colonial venture. As a result, the educational policies 
implemented even within a single country such as Nigeria or the Sudan varied from one 
region to another. 

Looked at from another perspective, one can say that there was some consistency in 
most colonial educational policies since these were geared towards meeting what, at any 
one time, was regarded as the need for educated colonials to work in the European- 
dominated sector of the economy, but their formulation in iiny one country was 
influenced by the political and social realities of that particular colonial state. 

Another reason for considering the motives of the colonial power was that it largely 
determined the development strategy used and this is turn alTected educational policies 
and the type of manpower demanded by the economy; e.g. most colonies were not 
expected to develop industrially in competition with the inetropole, but were to remain 
mainly suppliers of raw materials. Many ex-colunics arc now trying to change this 
situation, and, in so far as ihcir cITorls succeed, their educational experiences of the past 
arc not likely to he as useful to them as Foster often implies. 

Finally, Foster is an avowed advocate of a capitalist strategy ol development and seen 
within this context his views about appropriate educational policies for the l.DC's arc 
usually quite sound. But he usually ignores the fact that his advice is less likely to be of 
value to countries attempting a socialist development strategy. I n other words, he lends to 
ignore the fact that for an educational strategy to he effective it must be congruent with the 
nation’s overall development strategy. 

It is true that many 1 DCs which arc still essentially following a capitalist development 
strategy are attempting to introduce a more radical or socialist-orienicd educational 
development strategy and the reasons for the failure of their efforts in education are more 
related to the incongruity of the two approaches rather than the inherent futility of the 
^ educational measures which they are adopting—as Foster seems to think. 

In the area of policymaking, Marie Jone’s article argues the neeil not only lor studies 
aimed at analysing how political factors affect policymaking but lor a more accurate 
assessment of these inllucnccs—possibly through comparative multinational surveys. 
However, while one sees the need for such studies, one doubts whether these can, at least 
in our present state of knowledge, be carried out using other than the ca.se-siudy 
approach. 

In the area of educational planning fwlh the articles by Windham and Birdsall and 
Cochrane should be noted. Windham tries to remind educational planners, who tend to be 
mainly concerned with the structural or macro-aspects ol educational planning, about the 
importance of taking into account individual decision-making about education by 
parents and students. Birdsall and Cochrane, on the other hand, ullcmpt to test the 
hypothesis that it is the household and not the individual student that makes decisions 
regarding schooling especially at the primary and secondary levels, 

Heyncman’s article is a return to some of his well-known themes—that the quality of 
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education provided in schools in the LDCs has, in some way, an important effect on the 
productive efforts of the school graduates and that the finding of studies, carried out in the 
economically more developed countries, pertaining to the relationship between particular 
educational inputs and learning outcomes do not necessarily apply to schools in the 
LDCs. 

While the second point is by now fairly well accepted—even though with some 
reservations—the first is still an assumption despite the correlation that has been shown to 
exist between education and income—which is often used as a proxy measure of 
productivity. However, his plea chat the economically more developed countries should 
accept and extend the 'principle of .self-taxation' to aid the educational efforts of the 
LDC's seems entirely unrelated to his main thesis. 

The article by Gary Fields is not only valuable in itself but gives some balance to 
Ileyneman's contribution. Fields argues that, since education is a ‘lower order merit 
good', increases in a country's educational services—and I would include here 
improvements in children’s academic performance per re—should not be used by 
themselves in assessing a country's educational progress. In fact, education needs to be 
assessed in terms of the contribution which it is making towards the achievement of 
'higher order' development goals such as increasing productive employment, promoting 
greater equality of income distributions, reduction of infant mortality, etc. 

Both Palmer and Anderson examine somewhat broader issues—the former looks at the 
elfect ol education on external migration, and the latter the effect of the spread of 
niulliiiaiional corporations on the educational policies and programmes of the LDCs. 
Palmer argues that the migration of highly educated manpower to the US is an attempt by 
individuals to close the gap in the differences between private rates of return to education 
that exist heiweei) countries—a point that is .so obvious that one wonders about its 
importance especially since all migration to the US can be 'explained' in those terms. The 
limitation ol the study is that it ignores other important and possibly more interesting 
variables which affect the priKcss. His conclu.sion is that to leave the problem as it is, on 
the a.ssumption that it is in itself a long term equilibrating mechanism between investment 
in education and growth in job opportunities, is not an acceptable policy since the process 
il.self might be destabilising. Instead, he urges a more positive approach, i.e, reducing the 
international economic imbalances a la Brandt to prevent or reduce this leakage of human 
capital away from poor countries. 

Anderson's article is a useful analysis of the problems faced by the LDCs as a result of 
the penetration into their economics of the MNCs which tend to transfer their own 
technology to these countries, often resulting in the utilisation of factors of production 
which are often in short supply in the LDCs. This not only succeeds in increasing their 
dependency on the economically more developed countries, but also results in the 
marginalisation of the education and training which they provide and even in their R & D 
efforts. It IS, however, doubtful whether Anderson's suggestion for stronger formal 
linkages between the technology policy-making bodies and the planners who are 
concerned with the supply of local skills will overcome this problem, which needs to be 
examined within a more global context of the relationship between the economically more 
developed and the developing countries. 
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Colletta and Holsinger examine developments in non-formal education and put 
forward propositions which could serve as the bases for hypotheses that could be 
developed and tested in the future through empirically based evaluation work in this area. 

In summary, most of the articles tend to focus on factors which influence the 
educational process itself including academic performance — an area which has been of 
continuing concern for students of education in the developing countries. But at this point 
we need to begin to go beyond this and be concerned also with two other issues; 

1) The way in which education contributes or fails to contribute to improving the 
productive lives of people in the LDCs and achieving other development goals. On this 
point, the article by Fields is important but we need to understand more of the process by 
which education impacts on the ‘quality of life’ especially among the poor in these 
societies. 

2) The influence of the overall development strategy adopted by a country on its success at 
introducing particular educational programmes considered to be important for its total 
development. This is an issue which has so far been ignored by most students of education 
in the LDCs who tend to focus on the success or failure of particular educational efforts 
without attempting to relate these to the overall development strategy used by the society. 

So while the book under review has some useful articles it deals mainly with traditional, 
though important traditional issues. 

M K BACCHUS 

University of Alberta. Edmonton 


CIA and the Third World: a study in crypto-diplomacy 
Satish Kumar 

London; Zed Press. 1981. 200pp. £12.95 

To many citizens ofthe Third World, theconduct of US foreign policy and the activities of 
the CIA arc virtually synonymous. Satish Kumar is one of those citizens. Kumar, an 
^ Associate Professor of Diplomacy at Jawaharlal Nehru University’s School of 
International Studies, maintains that the CIA has increasingly acted independently of 
both the White House and State Department. As a consequence, it served not as an 
adjunct to conventional organs of the US diplomatic apparatus, as was initially intended, 
but as a parallel organ. The President and his advisers conceived and implemented one 
sphere of foreign policy; the CIA conceived and implemented another. And it was the 
CIA's sphere, the secret sphere, that dominated US relations with the Third World. 

Kumar’s thesis is an overstatement. Even before the Watergate expos6s, the CIA’s 
covert operations were carefully coordinated with each administration’s overt diplomatic 
initiatives Nevertheless, the thesis is not without some validity. Although the Cl A did not 
formulate US policy toward the Third World-put simply, to contain and, where 
possible, to roll back communism-it was often charged with carrying it out. Kumar 
chronicles the methods by which the CIA sought to achieve these Cold War objectives. He 
surveys operations in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, focusing on the most notorious 
programmes. He correctly concludes that regardless of whether the CIA successfully 
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overthrew a government, destabilised an economy, or crippled an indigenous political 
movement, the cumulative el'l'ect of its actions was to shape relations with theThird World 
us a whole. 

Kumar claims that he did not intend to indict the US for its international behaviour but 
to evaluate the elTicacy of covert operations as diplomatic instruments. He further claims 
that he chose to study only the Cl A because of the abundant source material available. Yet 
the book is unquestionably an Indictment. This may well be justified. By presenting his 
arguments so polemically, however, Kumar undercuts the merits of his case. Heneed not, 
for instance, have introduced Vietnam as a ‘case of post*war history where covert 
operation were undertaken by the United States in its most grisly form...’ (p 93). The 
account speaks for itself. 

Ironically, the availability of sources, cited by Kumar as the rea.son he concentrated on 
the CIA, al.so undercuts his arguments. He relies .so heavily on the Church Committee 
reports that he ignores the vast majority of other published and unpublished material. To 
offer just one example, had Kumar’s research been more extensive, he would have realised 
that Eisenhower was aware of Francis Gary Power’s scheduled U-2 flight. Kumar asserts 
the contrary, which supports his thesis, but is wrong. A Study in Crypto-Diplomacy is an 
appropriate subtitle for this volume. It is, nevertheless, far from the definitive study. 
RK IIAKH If IMMI KMAN 

Lfnivenity of Hamiiat Mono 


Ihc Economy of Yugoslavia 

Fred Singleton and Bernard Carter 

I.oiulon: Croom Helm. 1982. 279pp. £19.95 

Until World War II, Yugoslavia was an underdeveloped country, with a high level of 
illitei acy, an unproductive agricultural sector, little industry, strong ethnic tensions, wide 
regional disparities, and many traits of colonial exploitation. Within the last thirty-five' 
years, Yugo.slavia has undergone its Industrial Revolution, it has become an exporter of 
manufactured goods, and it has presented the world with the largest current experiment in 
a third way of development, that of .self-management. Y ugixslavia has thus intrigued many 
who are interested in development, in economic theory, or in organisational studies. 

In The Economy oj Yugoilavia, Singleton and Carter, both at one time with the 
Postgraduate School of Yugoslav Studies in the University of Bradford, present us with a 
balanced view of the economic and political history of Yugoslavia, with an emphasis on 
the postwar economy. Their approach is more descriptive than analytic, leaving it to 
others to examine the specific contribution of self-management to social and economic 
development in Yugoslavia and its relevance to Third World countries.' Yet they present a 
data base which should allow anyone interested in such questions to draw his own 
conclusions. While more critical than enthusiastic of a Yugoslav-style economy, the book 

' Hans Dieter Seibel and Ukandi Ci Damachi, Self Management in Yugaxlavw and the Developing 
World, London; Macmillan. 1982. 
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remains unbiased, which does not always seem to be easy for authors writing on 
Yugoslavia. 

Part I deals with ‘The Economy of Old Yugoslavia'. Some of Yugoslavia's present-day 
problems date back to what may be called its colonial past when Slovenia, Croatia, and 
Vojvodina were part of the Hapsburg empire, Bosnia-Herccgovina, Montenegro, 
Macedonia, Kosovo and Serbia of the Turkish empire. 

In the former Hapsburg lands, communications were better, per capita income was 
higher, literacy more widespread, there was a higher degree of urbanisation, and there 
existed an administrative framework, conducive to the beginnings of economic 
development during the nineteenth century, while most of the former Turkish lands 
remained backward until today. Yugoslavia as a state emerged in 1918 when the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes were joined together under a parliamentary monarchy. Serfdom in 
the southern territories was abolished as late as 1919, and in 1921, peasant farming still 
provided the livelihood for 79 per cent of the population, while 51.5 per cent were 
illiterate, with rates ranging from 83.8 percent in Macedonia in the south to 8.8 per cent in 
Slovenia in the north. When the parliamentary system failed, a new constitution was 
introduced in 1931, imposing a Serbian royal dictatorship. As a consequence, tensions 
between the nationalities were exacerbated, and foreign dominance of industry increased. 


EG, the French-owned Bor copper mines in Serbia, was one of the most profitable 
enterprises in the world; and the British Trepca lead and zinc mine in Kosovo was actually 
the cheapest lead producer anywhere. 'This form of colonial exploitation ... did little to 
improve the living standards of the people,’ the authors conclude (p 212). Various peasant 
self-help organisations established themselves between the wars, engaging in educational 
activities, the promotion of cooperatives and of community development, and in the 
voicing of political demands, such as ‘The land to those who till it'. Many other facets arc 
reminiscent of conditions in Third World countries today, such as rural credit rates from 


local shopkeepers and moneylenders up to 200 per cent per annum, and even banks m 
Bosnia charged as much as 50 percent; in contrast, cooperative credit in Slovenia was only 
6-9 per cent. Economic progress between 1921 and 1939 remained modest, per capita 
income increased by 1.68 per cent per annum; the overall shift from agricultural to non- 
agricultural occupations was 5 per cent. On the eve of World War 11 the kingdom was still 
one of Europe's most underdeveloped countries. 

Part II deals with what the authors call‘The Economy ol Socialist Yugoslavia 1945-70 , 
which is an appropriate title for the first half of that period but needs a qualifier for the 
second half, when .sclf-managcmcm took hold and the economy was opened for the tree 
interplay of market forces. Chapter headings like ‘ The Dictatorship of the Proletariat' and 

‘The I960s-From Crisis to Reform’donotquiteconformlothedispassionalestyleof the 

book- one would have rather expected a thorough study of how Yugoslavia succeeded in 
undergoing its industrial revolution, beginning under state socialism and gradually 
moving from what 1 would call paternalistic through representative to direct self¬ 
management. In Part 1, the authors refer to a 25 per cent shift from agricultural into non- 
agricultural occupations for the period 1945-65; but in Part II no further indicators of 
economic performance are presented, except for short periods. The S,aM } earhook of 
Yugoslavia presents a multitude of general economic indicators each year; yet theauthors 
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do not summarise nor analyse them for the reader. It is also in vain that one searches 
summary data such as those presented by Horvat’ and augmented by other sourc 
namely that the GNP grew by 2.3 per cent per annum during 1947-52, by 9.8 per ' 
during l9S3-60and by 6.9 per cent during 1961-72; industrial output grew by I2.9peri 
during 1946-52, by 13.4 per cent during 1953-60, and by 8.5 per cent during 1961 
export of commodities grew by -3.1 percent during 1948-52, by 11.7 per cent during I! 
60, and by 7.7 per cent during 1961-72., etc. On the whole, the less than fifty pagesof. 
II are inadequate both in terms of data presentation and of analysis. 

The authors seem more familiar with some of the ‘Contemporary Problem of 
Yugoslav Economy', which is the heading for Part III. The four-page introduci 
chapter on ‘Self-management in the 1970s' is again less than satisfactory; but t 
analyses of unemployment and of regional disparities are insightful. Unemployment r, 
grew from 4.9 per cent in 1957 to 12.0 per cent in 1979; an additional two-thirds of that 
are working abroad. The authors attribute this to structural factors similar to those fo 
in Third World countries. They also note a reluctance of skilled workers and professioi 
to move Into rural areas, which explains why there are. 4,000 vacancies for doctors 
pharmacists (mainly in rural areas) while 2,000 doctors (mainly in cities) are unemplo; 
They do not find any evidence for the proposition that worker-managed enterprises 
lend to maximise income per worker and hence substitute capital for workers, t 
promoting unemployment. A faint chance for Yugoslavia to reach full employment is s 
in that one part of it, Slovenia, has already achieved it. A perennial problem is regie 
economic inequalities along a north-south axis, dating back to the Hapsburgand Turl 
past. Policies for assisting the less-developed areas included interest-free erei 
investment credits at preferential rates, budgeting subsidies, etc. But such allocation 
investment resources were not very effective as the basic infrastructure, required for I 
returns, was lacking. Hence, while large sums were allocated to the less developed ar 
even larger amounts went to the developed republics. As a result of differenlial. 
efficiency of capital utilisation, in per capita investments and in natural populai 
increase, the gap between developed and less developed areas has continued to wic 

Other problems of the Yugoslav economy arc high levels of inflation, large foreign tr 
deficits, and an inability to supply sufficient quantities of agricultural products to feed 
population. On the other hand, the authors point out that Yugoslavia has a relatively o 
economy which has a comparatively large foreign trade sector and is well integrated i 
the world economy. Export-led growth is now the main strategy followed by the majo 
of Yugoslav manufacturing enterprises. Yugoslavia is capable of manufacturing 
exporting a wide range of industrial products, from durable consumer goods to mad 
tools and electrical equipment. It has become a large exporter of capital goods and 
gained a reputation as a supplier of engineering and constructional expertise 
investment projects and of (urn-key projects to Third World countries. 

In sum, on the one hand, Yugoslavia succeeded in ‘squaring the circle ... buildii 

Branko Hurvut, ‘Yugoslav Economic Policy in the Posi-war Period: problems, ideas, institutio 
developments’, American Economic Review (61) 1971, pp 69-169. 

‘ Socijalisiieka Federalivna Republika Jugoslavija. Savezni zavodza siatistiku: Slaiistieki Codisn 
Jugaslavije, annual editions. Belgrade: Izdaje i stampa Savezni zavod za statistiku. 
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society based on socialist self-management at home and non-alignment in foreign policy' 
(P 252), and in doing so progressed from an underdeveloped country to a medium-rank 
level of economic development, transcending at the same time some of the contradictions 
inherent in its religious, ethnic and regional set-up; on the other hand, it still is, in the 
words of Milos Milifc, repesentative at the 1980 trade agreement with the EEC, ‘a 
European, Mediterranean, non-aligned and developing country,’ with the emphasis on 
the latter. 

HANS DIETER SEIBEL 
University of Cologne 


Self-management in Yugoslavia and the Developing World 

Hans Dieter Seibel and llkandi G Damachi 
London: Macmillan. 1982. 316pp. £20.00 

Yugoslavia's system of self-management has been evolving during the last three decades, 
since the first lenatative steps were taken in 1950. It involved the abandonment of the 
highly centralised lorm of administrative socialism, modelled on the Soviet system, which 
Yugoslavia uncritically adopted in the immediate post-war period, The expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Coniinform in 1948 was followed by an economic blockade which 
contributed to the failure of the over-ambitious Five Year Plan (1947-.32) and which led 
the Yugoslav leaders to a re-examination of the Stalinist principles on which theirpolicies 
had been based. The result of their rethinking was the introduction of workers' councils in. 
state-owned factories. By 1963, the concept of self-management m factories bad been 
transformed into the idea of a socialist self-managed society. The 1974 Constitution and 
the 1976 Law on Associated Labour further extended the scope of self-management. It is a 
weakness of the present work that the 1976 Law is not discussed, presumably because the 
book was written in 1975 and has taken seven years to appear. 

This is not its only shortcoming. The account of the Yugoslav system leans heavily on 
official sources and ignores critical works by both Yugoslav and foreign researchers. The 
anecdotal evidence based on an officially-sponsored tour of factories in Croatia and 
Slovenia in 1973 is presented in a naive and uncritical manner, which does not probe 
below the surface. 

The Yugoslav experience raises a number of important questions which are relevant to 
the developing nations of the Third World. At the end of World War 11, Yugoslavia was 
one of the least economically developed countries in Europe, with a per capita income as 
low as that of much of the Third World today. Within 30 years, the basis of a modern 
industrial society has been laid. Despite its present economic crisis, its heavy foreign debt, 
its high level of unemployment, and the unsolved problems of regional economic 
imbalance, socialist Yugoslavia in the 1980s offers a better life for most of its citizens than 
the pre-war royalist regime ever did. Has this transformation been achieved because of the 
system of self-management, or in spite of it'.^ Seibel and Damachi tend to accept the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc explanation, without giving much evidence to support it. Is self- 
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management more elTicicnt than other forms of industrial organisation? If short-term 
efricicncy is sometimes sacrificed in the interests of democracy, is there not a long-term 
gain in social stability within a multicultural society? 

The latter part of this book is devoted to an examination of various forms of 
cooperative activity within West African societies. These include community savings and 
loan groups amongst the Mano, Kpelieand Kran tribes of Liberia, which are described in 
some detail. There arc also references to workers' participation in Zambia, to the role of 
trade unions in promoting cooperatives in Kenya, and to Nycrere's concept of Ujamaa in 
Tan7ania. 1'hc implication is that an indigenous ba.sis for self-management exists in the 
Third World and should be encouraged. 

The possible linkages between these African examples and the Y ugoslav system are not 
explicitly developed. The reader is left with a vague impression that self-management is a 
good thing, it works in Yugoslavia and it ought to work m the Third World; however, it 
will face many dilllcuitics, not the least from political leaders who are ‘reluctant to share 
power and decision-making with the people’. 

IHl IJSINt.l l ltlN 
I 'nh'crsilv of Rrudford 


Aquaculture Development in l,ess Developed Countries; social, economic and political 
pruhlems 

hdiled by Leah J Smith and Susan I’ctcrson 
Boulder. Colorado: Wcslvicw Prc.ss. 1982. 152pp. 1114.95 

It IS u pity that this book has deliberately excluded Asia from its purview because the last 
liido-l’acilic Fisheries Council meeting in 1982 indicated that aquaculture had been 
oversold as a .solution to nutrition and employment in the Third World. However, this 
book could serve to deter those who are unable to undertake the ncces.sary pre-investment 
studies which are indicated here, including for example, an analysis of the existing socio- 
eiiliural variables, of land tenure rights, of attitudes to change, of the availability of* 
siiiiahle labour, of the consumer habits of local people, of the demand for fish, of the 
existing availability ol marketing, infrastructure and technical inputs, and the future cost 
ot providing them. 

This biKik, consisting of twelve cssay.s, is 'intended to improve planning for further 
development of acquaculture’ by examining factors that can determine success or failure 
ill projects in developing countries. It draws from case studies in Costa Rica, Mexico, 
■Sierra Leone, Bot.swana, Israel, and Egypt and the emphasis is largely on socio-cultural 
factors and human relationships. The message is, predictably, that more socio-economic 
research sliould be done before aquaculture schemes are embarked upon. For example, 
the availability of appropriate labour may seem easily apparent to the planner, but the 
sociologist with a deeper insight into .social relationships may sec that, in fact, the 
development of aquaculture may threaten and disrupt existing power elites in traditional 
society, with consequent disharmony in the community. 

It would .seem to be obvious that no project would be embarked upon unless a known 
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arkel for the product existed. However, in both Egypt and Bot.<;wana, communities 
hich were supposed to fish in man-made lakes to provide protein additions to their diets, 
jeeted fish as a human food and the schemes subsequently failed. Participation in marine 
shing in no way qualifies a person to undertake aquaculture; indeed, it may have the 
jposite effect, since some marine fishermen,such as theCosta Ricans, accustomed to the 
ixards, uncertainties and skill of fishing at sea, coasider aquaculture to be more like 
.rming and of low esteem. Aquaculture in the Third World is frequently a rural activity 
icated amongst pca.sants living in traditional societies. 

Many essays in this book warn of the sociological traps that await the developer who 
cads arrogantly without proper appraisal of ihe existing cultural value.s, community 
tores and c.stablished roles. It seems incredible, considering the number of times this has 
cen said over the past two decades, that such considerations go unheeded. But. then, 
luch development is initiated with mixed motives by people from outside the benefiting 
iciety sometimes in sheer ignorance, or in arrogant self-assurance, or even, and 
imelimes woisc, in all-knowing altrui.sm. 

It is thus even more amazing that the final chapter in this book which is entitled 
iilemenls in fivalualing .Success or l''ailure in Agriculture Projects' almost completely 
•notes socio-cultural factors. I'here is no mention whatsoever in the chart listing decision 
oints in implementing aquaculture, that an assessment of existing social structures is 
eeded, even though it lists as.scssmenl of consumer demand, of fish availability of natural 

esource inputs infrastructure, and technological and economic inputs. It does, however, 
nclude a study of attitudes to change and the willingness to participate, since 
involvement of the people in planning is an important ingredient to project success'. 

The rather disparate e.ssays in this book may have been organised in a more meaningful 
vay if this final chapter had appeared at the beginning and each of Ihe points listed taken 
ip .systematically for more detailed study in Ihe c.s.siiys that followed. As it is. this hook is 
ust a collection of essays on aquaculture, most having some socio-cultural thread though 
loi all pulling in the same direction. The Israeli and Sierra i.eone studies arc wnllcn by 
iraetitioners and, therefore, more valuable. 

However, it is not at all clear whether any of the anthropologists who have eoniributcd 
lavc actually undertaken any field work in k-ss developed countries, or whether their 
irol undities come merely from desk study. The editors arc described as policy associates 
ind they have done a good job in drawing together papers from so many developing 
.•ountries. Unfortunately, .some of these arc rather too superfieial, restate platitudes, and 
lave the combination, so common in fisheries planning, of wishful thinking and rather 
^ague general objectives. That is not the fault of the authors; it merely demonstrates the 
Tcmendous gap that exists between the so-called planning for fisheries development and 
he actual implementation of those plans. 

It would now be useful to have a study in depth of a sueecssful aquaculture 
development, and the Israeli study in this volume shows the greatest potential for further 
examination. If the editors can follow up with furtherMudies, they will help to fill a serious 
gap in the literature. 

ROWHNA M l.AWSON 

Centre for Fisheries Studies, Hull 
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7'owards a Newer World 
B R Sen 

Dublin; Tycooly International. 1982, 34Ipp. £27.50. £l7.50pb 


This book contains the memoirs of B R Sen, the former Director-General of the United 
Naiion.s Food and Agriculture Orgamsatton(FAO). Born in India in 1898, Sen Joined the 
Indian Civil Service as a district officer with excellent credentials. He had attended 
University both at Oxford and Calcutta. Hi.s experiences provide us with some insight into 
the life and activities of rural India under the British Raj. Caught in the middle of political 
cross-currents as he enforced the law against those who participated in the Independence 
Movement, he carried on with as much fairness as possible. 

Within a short span of time. Sen became Revenue Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal with responsibility for emergency relief. He continues to wonder what action he 
could have taken to forestall the Bengal famine. In September 194.3, as the famine was 
abating. Sen moved to the po.st of Director-General of Food for all-India, and was from 
there dispatched to Washington by Nehru to open the Indian Embassy in Washington for 
the Interim Government. 

Alter a brici return home as Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, Sen resumed his 
diploma 1 1 C career where he was to rise as quickly as he did at home. He reflects upon his 
service as India’s ambassador to Italy, Yugoslavia, the US, Mexico, and Japan. To.Sen, 
the Truman Doctrine promising unlimited aid to other ‘nations threatened by 
communists’ appeared more as a ‘llight of fancy’ than as a serious policy. The book sheds 
some light upon politics in the newly-indcpendent India as well as the leading role ofindia 
at the United Nations where Sen was a member of the Indian delegation. 

The second part of the book deals with Sen’s career as Director-General of the FAO 
Ironi 195fi-f)7, He e.xplains the rea.sons why many decisions were taken and traces the 
evolution of I' AO. not only during his time but to the present. As an advisor to Saouma, 
the present Director-General of FAO, Sen has continued to participate in some of the 
leading agricultural and political developments of our time. 

ll was under Sen’s leadership that the FAO evolved from being an organisation 
providing some technical assistance to a major development agency. The main lines of 
field activities (hat arc now followed by the FAO mostly originated during his time under 
the thrust of increased budgets. The FAO/World Bank Cooperative Programme was 
established followed by similar arrangements with regional banks. Among the many other 
things .Sen pioneered were the Freedom from Hunger Campaign and the World Food 
Programme. The Freedom from Hunger Campaign culminated in the First World Food 
Congress which resulted in the Indicative World Plan for Agricultural Development, the 
first exercise in global planning in the UN system. 

Sen also describes his battle with the Vatican which opposed his call for birth control so 
that food production could keep pace with population growth. Sen’s significant 
contribution to the population question is evaluated in The United Saiions and the 
Population Question, 1945-1970, by Richard Symonds and Michael Carder. 

Sen presents stimulating observations regarding many of the heads of state and leading 
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rsonalities he knew and original ideas regarding agricultural development and 
xrnational affairs. He suggests, for example, that the real motive for Kissinger calling 
B World Food Conference in 1974 may have been to bring to the notice of all that while 
me countries had a monopoly of oil, the US had food to bargain with. This Conference 
ought food into the political arena and Sen regrets that nothing can be done to reverse 
is unfortunate situation. 

Sen is rather modest regarding his contributions in view of the fact that most of the 
ajor changes of the FAO occurred during his time. Those who worked with him, 
member him as an idealist and a man of vision. As the first head of a UN agency from a 
veloping country, he was especially sensitive to the needs of the newly independent 
itions. 

The book, written in a fluent, sometimes entertaining style, provides us with invaluable 
storical information regarding the FAO and a portrait of one of the must outstanding 
ternatiunal civil servants. An attractive aspect of the book is its reduced price for 
iveloping countries. In view of book prices today, this is a most welcome development. 
ARCiARET R BISWAS 
illiol College. University of Oxford 


iltural Development: some regional experiences 
iris: UNESCO Press. 1981.476pp. np 

lis book surveys the status of cultural development policies and programmes in five 
gions; Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean, Europe, Africa, and the ArabStates. One, 
the basic goals of the United Nations is to promote‘the dignity of man’, which includes 
c right to culture in terms of access to culture, respect of cultural diversity, and 
irticipation in cultural expression. Over the last twenty-five years UNESCO has 
idertakena numberofprogrammes designedtopreserveculluralheritagesand encourage 
Itural action at international, regional, and national levels. In 1970. a key intergovernmental 
inference was held in Venice, at which the delegatesatfirmcd the responsibilities of states 
promote cultural development through cultural planning and administration, relevant 
search, and adequate financial support. Following the Venice meeting a number of 
gional conferences were held: the Helsinki and Bogota conferences in 1972; the 
igyakarta conference in 197.7; the Accra conferencein 1975; and the Ammanconferencein 
176. The basic premise addressed by these conferences, and by subsequent efforts to carry 
4 t their resolutions and objectives, is that cultural development is as important to a 
luntry’s overall well-being as economic and social development. The present work is 
NESCO’s second assessment of the efforts, progress and experiences in cultural 
;velopment (the first was published by UNESCO in 1972). 

Each of the five reports provides a brief and general overview of the development of the 
ilture or cultures of the region up to modern times, an analysis of the problems of cultural 
entification and maintenance in the fast-changing world of today, and an assessment of 
le progress (or lack of progress) of countries within the region in cultural preservation and 
tvelopment. 
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Although the five reports reflect the cultural, political and socio-economic difTcrences ‘ 
within and across the regions, there are common problems which the Third World reports 
address. The basic problem is (he conflict between the need to develop economically and 
socially, and the concern to maintain traditional cultures, including general life styles and 
basic cultural conceptions of people and their relationship to natureand society. Within this 
overall cultural dilemma are the problems of specific concern to those responsible for 
cultural development—how to identify, maintain and encourage the continuing evolvement 
of specific manifestations of culture (such as oral traditions, folk art and music, historical 
monuments and sites, and various literary and artistic formsindigenous to various groups 
within a nalion) in the face ol cultural erosion and alienation resulting from long periods of 
colonial domination and the continuing cultural domination of the West, Other problems 
which the different reports reveal as being common to all or most of the developing regions 
are the dichotomy between Western-trained elites and the majority of the people in terms of 
cultural interests and opportunities, the gap between generations and between rural and 
urban people, and the elite cultural and/or political biases of those in charge of cultural 
development. Of key concern to all of the regions, including the European region, is the rule 
and impact of mass media on culture in general—traditional values and belief 
.systems—and on ditfcrenl cultural forms and modes of communication in particular. 

hollowing their general discussions of the culture of the region, the reports turn to the 
steps taken within the region to promote cultural development, including administrative 
arrangements, policies and programmes for cultural development. At this time there is 
great diversity in the ways that different countries have addressed cultural development, 
ranging Irom relatively well-financed, .separate mini.siries of culture in some counirics, lo 
cull iirul activities within other ministries, usually ministries of education, to total neglect of 
cultural development in other countries. It is clear that many factors alTecl the cultural 
policies and piogrammesofa nation including differing views of the appropriate role of the 
Male vi.s-u-vi.\ artistic expression, the cultural diversity of the country, the country’s socio¬ 
economic level of development, funds available for cultural activities from private and 
government sources, the ideological orientation of political leaders, and so on. In addition 
to reviewing the sleps taken in lenixs of general national policies and administrative 
arrangements, the reports, in varying degress ofspccifily, examine the stateofdevelopment 
ol various cultural activities within countries such as book publishing, mass media, national 
theatres and performing groups, museums and libraries, and exhibits of folk arts. 

On the whole, the book accomplishes what it set out to do: to provide an overall 
reassessment of the progress made in cultural development within the different regions of 
the worlii. In the preface, the book is referred lo as a reference document and that is 
e.s.scntially what it is. (It includes a bibliography of related UNESCO documents). Although 
the introductory sections of the reports arcgenerally well-written and quite interesting, the 
book as a whole is loo detailed and repetitious to be of interest to general readers and 
cultural scholars, and too lacking in specificity to be useful to administrators and 
policymakers. However, it does provide a general historical account of the steps that have 
been tuxen on an international, regional, and national level to encourage cultural 
development, and it does identify and assess the problems which must be resolved to further 
cultural development in the future. As such, it serves as a benchmark for assessing past 
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ievements and for judging future needs. 

zabeth buck 

I-Wesi Center, Honolulu 


dies in the Social and Economic History of the Witwatersrand, IMt6-1914 
' 1; New Babylon) 
tries van Onselen 

idon: Longman. i982. 213pp. £4.95ph. 

dies in the Social and Economic History of the Witwatersrand, 1886-1914 
12: New Nineveh) 
tries van Onscicn 

idon: Longman. i982. 220pp. £4.95pb. 

iistrialisation and Social Change in South Africa: African class formation, culture and 
Bciousness, 1870-1930 

ted by Shula Marks and Richard Rathbone 
tdon; Longman. 1982. 383pp. £5.95pb. 

:r the last decade. South African studies have gained enormously I rom the production of 
irge amount of path-breaking research. In the early 1970s a number nl penetrating 
dies emerged which broke free from the previously dominant ideological mould, which. 
ded to view South African social and economic history mainly through the prism of 
iai categories. Many of the new studies, by contrast, began viewing the specificities of 
Uh African history within the context of the more general process of capitalist 
umulalion. it was accordingly suggested that thc.se specificities—including the best 
iwn amongst them such as the phenomena of a workingclass divided along racial lines 
1 the racially exclusive nature of the party political process—could onlybe understood as 
I of the form that capitalist accumulation look under the conditions exisimgal ihctimc. 
n in this light, it is perhaps surprising that this new South African literature has not 
ays received the attention it deserves from students of other parts of the Third World, 
'ery much in the tradition of the ‘new research' is van Onscicn’s latest two-volume work 

V Babylon and New Nineveh. In the introduction to this work, the author stales that it 
istitutes an extended and thematically linked exercise in historical niatcri.ili.sm which 
ts to set the experience of selected groups of ordinary people in Johannesburg within the 

cr context of the industrial revolution that engulfed the Wilwatersrandatthclurn of the 

tury. By situating these groups within the emerging structures of the society and 
acting their experience through the process of class struggle, it seeks to demonstrate 

V during these formative years, the ruling clas.ses gradually came to assert their control 
r’the subordinate clas.ses on the Rand and exerclsea powerful infiuence over where they 

d, how they spent their non-working hours, how domestic labour was allocated within 
ir homes, and how they were to endure periods of unemployment'. Beginning with a 
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useful intruduction which serves to provide the context for the relatively self-contained 
studies in the two volumes, the author goes on to examine a number of themes including 
alcohol and social control, prostitution, urban transport, domestic servants, Zulu 
washermen, and the reserve army of the unemployed. All of the chapters are exceptionally 
well-documented and present a vivid picture of the situation and experiences of the groups 
selected for .special attention. Reading these volumes, many students of the Third World 
will doubtless feel a good deal of envy on account of the absence of similar material on other 
countries. With its themes of industrialisation, social conflict and control this work, 
although it deals with the period 11186-1914, has obvious relevance for many Third World 
countries. 

This work is rooted vey much in E P Thompsonesque concerns, particularly working 
class con.sciousness and experience. In these two volumes, van Onselen is concerned more 
with those who exist at arm's length from thedirect capitalist production processalthough, 
as he continually makes us aware, they are constantly influenced by theprocess of capitalist 
accumulation. The main merit ofthiswork,andtheachievementisanimportantone,isthat 
the author succeeds In providing a rich and detailed picture of social dimensions of the 
accumulation process which often go unnoticed in accounts which focus morenarrowlyon 
theprocc.ssofprofit extraction. However,thecomparisonwithEPThompsongoesbeyond 
a shared concern with ‘working class culture'. Like Thompson (for example, in ThePmtrty 
o/TVieory), van Onselen esehewsthe useofabstractanalytical categories. Inhis introduction 
van Onselen hopes that his work represents ‘not so much the grinding and grating of so 
many abstracted categories against the processes of history, as the analytically informed 
chronicle of the warm, vibrant and intensely human struggle of people seeking to find a 
place of dignity and security within a capitalist world that encroached on them all too 
quickly'. While van Onselen certainly has produced an important, sensitive and graphic 
account of the human experiences of those who form the focus of his study (and this 
achievement is significant), he is less convincing in his contention that 'abstracted 
categories' necessanly 'grind and grate against theprocesses of history'. The reason is that 
the determining dynamics of some socio-economic processes can only be understood via 
abstract theoretical reasoning in view of their inherent complexity. It is this reasoning which 
directs the researcher's attention towards particular empirical events which only achieve 
their meaning in the light of the theory. Explanations do not emerge automatically from 
‘facts'. Far from counterposing abstract categories and ‘the analytically informed 
chronicle', as van Onselen does, it is necessary to see both as playinga mutually reinforcing 
role in providing an understandingof social and economic history. But, although necessary, 
abstract categories are not enough by themselves and if they are ultimately to provide an 
adequate grasp of the complexity and intricacy that is history, they must be complemented 
by precisely the kind of rich detail that van Onselen has so carefully provided. 

The volume edited by Shula Marks and Richard Rathbone, Industrialisation and Social 
Change in South Africa, is written from much the same conceptual point of view as the work 
of van Onselen. in an extremely helpful introduction by the editors, which serves not only to 
introduce the subsequent contributions but also provides its own particular gloss on South 
African history, Marks and Rathbone acknowledge their 'quite explicit debt to Edward 
Thomp.son'. As with van Onselen, theirvolumewishestoemphasise'relationshipsbetween 
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political economy, imperial and local, and class formation, between different sections of 
working class and different classes, between class, culture and consciousness'. In 
“suing these themes the contributions to this book examine, under specific changing 
;uinstances, different aspects of African working class formation, culture and 
isciousne.ss during the period 1870-1930. In a number of the contributions the 
portance of rural social structure is analysed, a topic much neglected in many earlier 
dies of the making of the African working class. 

3oth the works which have been briefly reviewed hereareimportantcontributionsinthe 
d, not only of Southern African studies, but also of social and economic history more 
lerally. They deserve to be widely read by students of other Third World regions. 

.RTIN FRANSMAN 
iversiiy of Edinburgh 


nzanla: a political economy 
idrew Coulson 

cford: Clarendon Press. 1982. 394pp. £6.9Spb 

lis is an important book. It is the first overview of Tanzania’s post-colonial experience 
itten, as Coulson himself puts it, ‘in the interdisciplinary tradition that flourished at the 
liversity of Dar cs Salaam in the 1970s and is still continued today’. Even though the 
thor suggests that his book is a synthesis of the work of writers in the different 
iciplines—and his long bibliography is testimony to the wide range of sources used—it is 
II a remarkable effort for one person to have made. Subtitled .4 Miiical Economy, this’ 
lok is biased towards Coulson’sown disciplinary background in economics. In that sense, 
is book is less a ‘political economy’, more an economic history, less an account basedon a 
;ar theoretical approach, more an empirical record of the development of the major 
onomic sectors. 

Coulson provides the reader with a survey of pre-colonial history which permits a clear 
iderstanding of Tanzania’s inheritance at independence. The post-independence story is 
I now well-known. The extent to which, after the Arusha Declaration, that pre- 
dependence legacy impeded any attempts at radical change, is not so well-known but is 
early shown by Coulson’s account of agricultural, industrial and education policies and 
:perience. Continuity rather than change ruled. The new bureacracy could only 
Iminister in the way that the old colonials had administered. For all Nyerere’s radical 
eas, the bureaucracies always found ways to accommodate those ideas to their daily 
■actice, and stifle, either quietly or sometimes dramatically, any perceived threat to their 
jsition from more radical elements. Coulson documents the ways in which bureaucratic 
ethods resulted in the failureofbothagriculturalandindustrialpolicies, but in the relative 
iccess of social service provision—literacy, primary education, water supply, health— 
eas which ‘could be organised bureaucratically’. Theoverall results of this period are well- 
lown—stagnation in agricultural and industrial production, a deteriorating balance of 
ade with stagnating production of export crops, increasing international indebtedness, 
id signs of political instability with at least one recent attempted coup. 
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The last chapter attempts to synthesise the Tanzanian State and is perhaps the least 
satisfactory. While much of the debate about the State has taken place at the theoretical 
level, Coulson approache.s the topic by trying to identify the State in practice and those 
groups or individuals that control it. By aprocessofeliminatingthosegroupsor classes that 
clearly do not control the State, he arrivesat arulingclass that does—'nationalist politicians 
and universitygradualcs'administeringTanzanianCapital, unable toorganise accumulation 
effectively because of a lack of necessary managerial and technical skills. The apparatus of 
State and Party is thus used to subordinate other social classes (and the administrative class 
it.seir.’) to the demands of accumulation. But in whose interests? Both Issa Shivji and 
Michaela von iTeyhold, whose analyses Coulson implicitly rejects, argued that their ruling 
classes controlled State power principally in the interests of international capital. For 
Coulson, it is not so simple. Suprisingly then, he does not turn to the work of John Saul, who 
very early in the debate identified different political forces within Party and State struggling 
10 swing policy away from conservative nationalism and towards the mure radical position 
apparently proposed by Nyercre, thus distinguishing those ready to sit on the spoils of 
I Ihuru from those ready to realign themselves with the workers and peasants and push the 
.socialism of the Arusha Declaration further. Indeed, Coulson, without referring to Saul's 
work explicitly, rejects the view of‘a "progressive” group within the bureaucracy and 
party’. He opts in the end for a view of the bureaucracy as a cohesive class accepting the 
disciplines imposed on it after the Arusha Declaration in the 'broader class interest’—a 
position which still begs the i|Ucstion of what that broader class interest is. 

Coulson's reluctance to accept the notion of a political struggle within the ruling cla.s.s 
comes through clearly in his case study of the University of Dares Salaam. This reviewer 
.participated in the process described by Coulson to reorganise teaching in the Social 
.Sciences faculty. While it is true that expatriates played a leading role in pushing for 
reorganisation, there were some I'an/.anians who supported it both openly and privately. 
However, the dominant Tanzanian nationalists with their own conservative expatriate 
support succeeded in defeating the reforms. Those who tried to change the nature of 
University education to conform to the spirit of Vjamaa were opposed in the name of 
I'anzanian nationalism by those whose narrow self-interest wasthreatenedby thepropo.sed 
changes. Without rigid disciplines there would be no departments, without departments no 
department heads, and without department heads, no sources of petty power and 
paironagc. Those who supported reorganisation had an opposed political .standpoint, were 
a 'progressive' group on the outer reaches of the Party and Stale. There was a struggle 
among Tan/anians, between left and right. The Tanzanian right played the expatriate card 
and won. Coulson is therefore wrong to present this struggleasonebetweencxpalriates and 
I'anzanians. Indeed the subsequent history of the University as told in the book shows the 
continuing political struggle among 1'anzanians, culminating in the student demonstrations 
against the salary increases and other perks awarded to politicians and bureaucrats. Here 
was a struggle, within a supposedly ‘cohesive’ class, with a vengeance. 

('oulson’s last chapter also attempts to a.s.sess Nyerere’s role. Is he a provider of Fabian 
ideology to Party and Stale or is the bureaucracy already imbued with liberal bourgeois 
ideology, simply taking what it considers useful from Nyercre’s ideological baggage for the 
maintenance of its own class interest? Is the President of Tanzania simply a master of 
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political tactics pushing for radical change one year, locking up students and workers the 
next, thereby maintaining the cohesion ofthc Stale in the exercise ofiis power? But in what 
interest and to what end? In spite of Couison's well-written and lively account of post- 
colonial Tanzania, these questions still await more convincing answers than are to be found 
here. 

PKTFR I.AWRhNCI' 

University of Keek 

The Awakening Giant: China's ascension in world politics 
Harish Kapur 

The Hague; Sijiholl'and Noordhoir. 1981. 316pp. Of L I5().(MI 

There has been a steady .stream ot basic texts on Chinc.se foreign policy in the lust few years, 
^ from pro-Albanian Maoists to hard-line Reaganites. Harish Kapur thankfully falls intothe 

dead-centre of thisspectrum.hutalasthercislittlc morethantheabsurd price ofthisbookto 

differentiate it Irom a few t)l the other more sensible basic texts. The works by Michael 
Yahuda (Croom Helm, 1978) and Joseph Camillcri (Maitin Robertson, 1980) have 
coherent themes and evidence of independent thought, while Kapur plods through recent 
Chinc.se foreign policy in a workmanlike but undistinguished fashion. 

Kapur’s purpose was to explore whether China truly deserved the status of a great power 
(p ix). His conclusion is not startling—that China is a great power because others think it 
is—(p 286) and the reader is left wondering whet her the mass ofdetail was needed to prove 
this point. K apur is to be commended for avoiding simplistic models and rigid I rameworks 
for analysis, but he then lulls victim to the opposite error, the absence of any organising 
themes. He suggests he will ‘coniine this study toa straightforward analysis’ (p ix) and one 
wonders why he bothered if it was so ‘straightforward’, 

Kapur’s analysis ts organised largely on the basis of China’s bilateral relations. Thus, 
chapters on the Soviet Union and the United Slates remain sterile, for they miss the crucial 
multilateral dimension in both sets of bilateral relations. These chapters do not even have 
► the redeeming feature of providing new data, as Kapur plods through events in cxce.ssive 
detail, having made no new contribution. The chapters on Japan and Western Europe are 
more interesting in that they arc rarely treated in detail in such a text, but then Kapur gives 
them more .space than his superpower chapters, thereby unbalancing the book. .A final 
section on China and the I bird World gets truly lost in detail as Kapur proves unable to 
organise thirty years and at least as many Slates, without any over-arching themes. In sum, 
Kapur is to be congratulated on his basically sensible-collation ofini'ormation, but the book 
can claim to be little more. Such near-total absence of analysis is usually seen as a fatal Haw. 

(il RAt.DSI CiAt. 

University of Leicester 


Employment Opportunities and Equity in Egypt 

Bent Hansen and Samir Kadwan 
Geneva: ILO. 1982. 292pp. SF35. 

This work, commissioned by the International Labour Oflicc (ILO), artords yet another 
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example ul' the paradoxical nature of Egypt, a country where the great majority ofthe rural 
and much ofthe urban population are illiterate, or nearly so, while the supply of statistical 
information on many aspects of the economy, and the quality ofits analysis, are extremely 
high. In a dozen closely argued chapters. Bent Hansen and Samir Radwan here present a 
general outline of the Egyptian economy, with particular reference to the nature of the 
labour market as atfccted by the ownership of land, by the laws of inheritance and by 
changing national economic policies; they then discusssuchissucsaslheelTects ofplanning, 
past and present, the influences of emigration and of education and training, and the 
possible options open to planners concerned to reconcile the contrasting objectives of 
internal equity and the encouragement of growth. 

As is common m such studies, the authors end by stressing the need for more research, 
while at the same time recognisingthc many uncertainties which make elTcctiveplanningfor 
the future extremely difficult. Ingeneral,they secmtoapprovethecurrent 1980-4 Economic 
Plan, though suspecting it of being over-optimistic. One factor which they see to have been « 
highly henelkiui in the past has been the emigration of Egyptians to the wealthier parts of 
the Arab World; the future oft his valuable source of employment and foreign currency is 
recogni.sed to be distinctly doubtful—an opinion which the present disarray in OPEC and 
the resurgent chauvinism of countries like Nigeria, where oil revenues have fallen, show to 
be completely jti.slified. Thisand thcevidenceofapcrsi.vtcnt andstillenormousgulfbetwcen 
rich and poor, educated and near-illiterate, in Egyptian society make it difficult to believe 
thul even such closely argued studies as Haasenand Radwan'seando much lo introduce a 
Ilexihic and elTcclivc rationality into Egyptian policies or to relieve Egypt’s persistent 
poverty and inequity. 

I he ILO IS to he commended for the generosity of its publishing policy, which makes It 
possible lor highly professional works of this kind, necessarily appealing to a somewhat 
small readership, to see the light of day. 

K M HAR«Ol K 
It'im/ici/er, /•.>!,g/nm/ 


The Political and Kconomie Development of Modem Turkey 
William Mule 

1 ondon; Croom Helm. 19X1. 279pp. i’l3..M). 

On l2Scplember 1980,lhe Turkish(ieneralsovcrlhrewtheright-wingciviliangovernment 
of Suleyman Demircl on the pretext of'halting terrorism of the left and right’, and instituted 
a brutal military dictatorship. The coup—the second in less than a decade—was in fact a 
response to t he crisis of the Turkish economy and society in the late 1970s, which had set the 
country on the path of civil war and revolution. Responding to the rise in militancy ofthe 
working clas.s and its allies struggling for social change, the pro-NATO Generals—following 
consultation.s with Washington—moved in to in.stall a fascist military/police state to save 
the crumbling dependent-capitalist order from collap.se. Since the military takeover, over 
100,000 people have been arrested and imprisoned. Yet, in the period since the coup, the 
economic situation has further deteriorated, the condition of the working class has 
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worsened, and military/police repression has increased. This is the situation in Turkey 
today. 

Approaching his study from a policy-oriented, technocratic perspective, Professor Hale 
attempts to provide an account of the development process in Turkey by focusing on four 
distinct periods in Turkish political-economic history: (I) the period of‘Liberalism’(1923- 
30); (2) the ‘Etatisi Era’ (1930-50); (3) the ‘Democrat Decade' (1950-60); and, (4) the period 
from 1960 to 1980. His assessment of thc.se four major periods in recent Turkish history 
leads him to the following general conclusions. 

On the initial period encompassing the years 1923-30, Hale points out that ‘the experience 
of the 1920s indicated that fiscal and other forms of encouragement to private industrialists 
had nut produced a major switch to industrial investment' and that ‘if industrial growth 
were to be stepped up markedly ... the government would have to step in on a bigger scale 
as a direct investor and manager' (p 50). Hence, ‘the broad policy objectivesof thefollowing 
decade (19.30s)'—i.c., stale planning of industrial investment—were ‘determined by 
pragmatic diagnosis of immediately preceding experiences' (p 50). This led to the 
establishment of what is generally referred to as the ‘Etatist'' order, which in Turkey lasted 
from theearly 1930s to the late 1940s. 

In discussing this period. Hale writes; ‘throughout the 1930sandaftcrwards, government 
spokesmen frequently repeated that they had no bias against private enterprise, and 6tatism 
encouraged private initiative' (p 58). In fact, as he points out el.scwhere in the same chapter, 
the group led by Celal Bayar viewed ‘etatism as the nursemaid ... for capitalist 
development, whose purpose was to encourage the accumulation of capital' (p 56). 

Hale argues that the process of capital accumulation gained exceptional speed duringthe 
1950s as ‘the Democrats... succeeded in winning ... a landslide victory ... in Turkey's 
first completely free elections, ... [through which] a peaceful revolution had been 
achieved' (p 55). Incontrast to tho.se who‘saw Turkey's development since World War II as 
part of the world-wide takeover of the peripheral capitalist economies by American 
imperialism’ (p 254), Hale paints a picture of development and prosperity throughout the 
^country: ‘the Democrat decade left Turkish industry with a far bigger physical base than 
*^had been inherited in 19.50 ... Private industry had expanded’(p 94). And‘a substantial 
proportion of the rural population was markedly belter off in 1960 than in 1950 (p 99). 
Lacking a class analysis approach. Hale a.ssumes that the growth of economic activity 
during this period benefited the entire country. Whereas, in reality, it meant a tremendous 
expansion of the wealth and power of foreign and local comprador capitalists wedded lobig 
landowners, through the super-exploitation of the working class and peasant masses whose 
condition steadily deteriorated throughout this period. 

In evaluating the period since 1960, Professor Hale points to the sharp increase in 


' ‘Eialism' is generally defined as state-led. technocratic development where the state Onstead ol 
private capital) acts as the mam agent managing the economy. Such conceptions of the ro e. I the 
state in economic development arc often totally divorced from the nature ol the capitalist system 
within which this intervention takes place. Non-class conceptions of state 
otherwise capitalist society, miss the class nature of state intervention in a given soc a setting. In the 
case of Turk^cy during the I9.10s, ‘etatism’ should actually be seen as slate capitalism or, more 
accurately, as Lpitalism propped up by the stale to provide the infrastructure/industrial base lor 
further capitalist accumulation. 
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economic activity, but fails to deal with the contradictions of this process. What were the 
nature and implications of this expansion from the angle of various social classes? Who 
gained and who lost from the externally-led and comprador-supported assembly industries 
set up during this period? What were the nature and outcome of the capitalist 
transformation of Turkish agriculture? Who paid the price of this ‘expansion’? To these 
questions. Hale remains silent. 

The author’s eclectic, ’above class’, techno-bureaucratic conception of economic 
development, which he assumes can take place only within the framework of a capitalist 
economy (accepted as a given), prevents him from visualising an alternative path arising 
from the objective conditions he describes as taking place; nor is he able to see elements of 
the developing revolutionary situation which by the late 1970s brought to the open the 
unfolding cla.ss struggle. Instead, Hale launches an all-out attack on his ideological 
enemies, asserting ’the Turkish Marxists were reduced to assuming that there was 
“collaboration between imperialism and tbe domestic finance-oligarchy’” (p 25?), and 
ridicules them for ’claiming that a “revolutionary situation’’ had been created’ (p 254). 
Rather than seeing the fascist military coupofiseptember 1980asihc Turkish bourgeoisie's 
last desperate response to the growing working-class movement and the developing 
revolutionary situation marching toward civil war in order to stay in power, Hale remains 
piif/lcd on the motives and actions of the fascist junta that swept into power. He writes: ’It 
was not clear whether the new ... military regime which was installed by the coup of 
September 19X0 ... would introduce fresh legislation alTecting strikes and collective 
bargaining’ (p 219)—despite the fact that in the preceding sentence he admits ’the military 
regime ... closed down two of the union confederations,... arrested their leaders, [and] 
... ordered ... workerswhowereonstrikcatthetimcofthecoup... backtowork’(p219). 
These union leaders are still m the prisons of the fascist junta, and the military High 
C oniitiand is demanding the death sentence for 52 ofthe top militant unionists, while over 
I (Kl.tH)n woi kers and progressives arc locked up behind barsund tortured in the prisons and 
concent ration camps of the genocidal regime, awaiting trial and harsh sentencesforalleged 
’crimes cominilled against the state'. We read not a single word on these atrocities carried 
nut against the 7'urkish people in Hulc’s lengthy book, nor for that mutter doc.s one find an 
esplanatioiiol events following the prcviouscoup.slrugglcs, and aspirations of the working 
people in Turkey. 

Whai conclusions does one draw from Hale’s account of the Turkish experience during 
the past several deeade.s? One overriding theme that permeates the book is the gradual but 
steady development of a modern capitalist economy which, despite periodic crises, has 
managed to achieve an impre.ssive level of economic growth that is leading the country 
towards the stalu.s of a developed .state. However, given the current crisis in which the 
country finds itself, Turkey's continued prosperity and future entry into the EEC goes the 
argument, depends on the guidance of a far-sighted state that would coordinate the 
economy through planning, while at the same time maintaining political stability by 
stamping out ‘cxtremi.sm oflefi and right’to provide once again a fertile groundforfurthcr 
capital accumulation! What better role one could assign the rulingjunta, intent on carrying 
out just such a mission. And what bctterrationaiccould oneprovideforfurthcrcxploitation 
of the working-class and labouring masses under repressive military rule! 
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While Professor Hale's book represents another effort in mainstream development 
studies regarding the problems of an emergent industrialising society, its partial and 
incomplete account of the Turkish experience contributes little to ourunderstandingof the 
dynamics and contradictions of the capitalist economy and polity in Turkey, and adds 
practically nothing to a clarification of the grave situation in Turkey today and its course of 
development in the years immediately ahead. 

BERCH BERBERtXiLU 
University of Nevada, Reno 


Energy Planning For Developing Countries; a study of Bangladesh 
R J deLucia and H D Jacoby 

London: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1982.298 pp. SI18.00 

The 197Qs brought into focus a numberof important issues: a general realisation of the finite 
nature of fossil fuels; a general realisation that the era of cheap energy was over and that all 
economies would have to adapt to high energy prices; the Importance of developing 
indigenous energy resources, and of establishing energy 'mixes' to meet the demands for 
future development; the importance of the energy/environment relationship; the 
importance of increasing the efficiency of energy production and use; and, the realisation 
that national development plans should be based on a conscious, environmentally-sound 
energy policy. The planning and management of the energy sector in developing countries 
is, therefore, of growing importance to their prospects for growth, or even survival. 

This book is based on an energy sector study of Bangladesh carried out in 1975-fi under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and the Aslan 
Development Bank. The study was prepared by aconsortiumoffirms which included Meta 
Systems, Cambridge, Ma.s.sachuselts; Montreal l■.ngincering, Montreal; C Lotti and 
A.ssociatcs, Rome; and Snamprogetli, Milan. The book begins with two chapters that 
introduce the concept of energy sector planning and give some background on the 
Bangladesh example. Chapters i to 10 present the analysis step by step, proceeding from t he 
agricultural and rural sector analysis tothe macroeconomic work anddemand estimation, 
and, finally, to investment planning. 

The book is an attempt to present an cnergyscctoranalysis in a developing country. But it 
has several shortcomings. The study ignored completely the environmental aspects of 
production and use ofenergy, which arc important factors affecting the question of energy 
supply and demand. The analysis concentrated mainly on commercial sources of energy; 
non-commercial sources (or so-called traditional energy sources) were not adequately 

evaluated and their future discussed in spite of the fact that such sources ol energy consiiiulc 

more than 95 percent ofenergy supply in ruralarea.s, Furthermore, the analyses of energy 
supply/demand .scenarios in Bangladesh up to the year 1994 is rather contusing and did not 
take into consideration several factors; for example, the rate ol substitution ol non¬ 
commercial energy sources by commercial ones. 

These shortcomings of the present analysis of the energy sector in Bangladesh are to be 
expected. It is rathcrdifficult for forcignconsultancy firms to undertakea prcciseanalysis in 
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such an area which is closely linked to socioeconomic conditions that are not easily 
understandable to people outside the developing countries themselves. It seems that the 
consultancy firms which carried out this work in Bangladesh have expected these results for 
their work. They quoted a typical story: 

An outstanding Western professor, or maybe a talented graduate student, shows up in a developing 
country. His work is financed by some institution ofhis native country, a foundation or university, or 
perhaps by some international organisation. He is filled with desire to helpand has intellectual interest 
in research. He completes the work, his report is discussed on location: even a few remarks by local 
economists may be muttered with proper reverence. There is no great battle over the statements of the 
itiodel. The professor or graduate student leaves soon after—and life continues just as it was before he 
came, (p 2I| 

One wonders what else did the authors of the present book expect, if the study or survey 
does not adequately reflect actual socioeconomic and environmental conditions in the 
recipient country? 

ISSAMll.-llINNAWI ^ 

Satumal Research Centre, Ookki, Cairo 


Women and Development: perspectives from South and Southeast Asia 

Edited by Rounaq .lahan and Hanna Papanek 

Dacca: Bangladesh Institute of Law and International AITairs. 1979. np 

< .111 one iiilcgrale women in the proecssof development a.s full and equal partners of men by creatinga 
niinisiry iiml by rc.vcrvinga ten per cent job quota? 

So asks Rounaq .lahan, co-cdilor. with Hanna Papanek, ofthis book and organiser ofthe 
1977 regional seminar in Dacca on which the collection is based.The prominent theoretical 
theme ofthis colleelion is a criticism of the ‘separatist’ approach to women's development, 
with separate women’s programmes, bureaux, and polities, in preference to monitoring all 
planning and sector programmes for women’s integration. 

Virtually allcontnbutors to this lengthy,439-page voluineare Asianandoffer rcgionally- 
rich analyses and literature in the widelydisparate Women and Development field. Specific 
to this regional perspective is first, an appreciation ofthe family unit for women and men 
and a concept ualisation of men and womcnassharingjoinl interests. (Still, the definition of 
feminism that Devaki Jain, Nalini Singh andMaliniChandprovide is for‘women,however 
poor, 10 first understand and consolidate their identity as women as a separate group, 
identify their common interests and work for a just arrangement with the men and their 
society'... (and) then join men ‘in a unitedcITort at self-uplifiment‘). Second, analy.stssuch 
as Vina Ma/umdar (on India), Jahan (Bangladesh), and Durga Uhimire (Nepal), 
constantly weave class analysis into a critique of urban middle-class women’s 
organisations—to whom existinggovernment machinery forwomen largely responds—for 
their welfarist rather than developmcnt-groundedapproach.fortheirmisunderstandingof 
rural and urban poor women's situation, and for their model inappropriate to ordinary 
women whoseeconomicconditions do not permit withdrawal from economic prtxluction, 
whether paid or unpaid. A final regional contribution criticises protectionist and 
reservationist policies for disadvantaged groups, a common policy solution in the area, but 
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>ne inappropriate for half of society's human resources and inconsistent with genuine 
ntegration. Binding this and other regional variations in the Women and Development 
leld, however, is the common theme that development policies disadvantage women 
dative to men and that women s political powerlessness in development dccisionmalting 
iggravates that disadvantage. 

domett Qtid Development isdivided into four parts: public policy, methodology,research, 
ind women s programmes. As is common for this interdisciplinary field of Women and 
Development, the collection holds an interest in international and public law (with articles 
on Nepal and Indonesia) and to those in demography and interested in fertility and census 
reform, (with articles on India, the Philippines, Pakistan, and Bangladesh). The collection 
would be ideal for courses on development or women and development. 

The majority of articles address women’s work as integral to development. All 
contributors would agree with Ashish Bose who states that “data on women workers Cio not 
give a correct pict ure of women's work'. Jain, Singh, and Chand. first examining indicators 
of women’s work and then reporting on macro level data from India, cite micro level field 
surveys conducted by the Institute of Social Studies. Among surveys cited were those 
documenting women's increasing tendency to be main providers of household needs and 
male-female differences in income use. Women’s income was allocated for family 
sustenance more regularly and in largerproportions than men's incomes, the laticrspent on 
less essential consumer goods. Still, few women control independent incomes of their own. 
Papanek's theoretical contribution challenges researchers and policymakers to grapple 
with the difficult-to-quantify concept of ‘family status production’, unpaid work that 
affects a family's standing and access to resources. Other contributors affiliated with 
research institutes at national universities report on such diverse topics as men and women 
vagrants in Dacca, and determinants of women's employment in Rawalpindi City. 

The section on women’s programmes belies, oral least qualifies, the integrationist thrust 
of the opening section and conference recommendations, since it contains articles which 
rely on or advocate separatist approaches. A particularly insightful contribution by action 
workers Florence McCarthy, Taherunnessa Abdullah and Sondra Zeidenstein painfully 
outlines the double standardsand uniqueconsiraints with which women'sprugrammestaff 
must cope. More research on women is required to justify action than for men; and top civil 
servants, 'extremely Western in orientation’, often generalise about their childhood 
experiences (if village-reared) to contemporary rural women. Shamima Islam and Satnam 
Mahmud discuss thedifficult-to-mobilise women in nonformal education programmes, in 
Bangladesh and Pakistan respectively, with Islam offering programme guidance, and 
Mahmud discussing the results of impact studies. Rounding out the section is a description 
of the imaginative and successful Self-Employed Women's Association (SEWA) in India 
which mushroomed into a women’s cooperative bank; a social security scheme; training, 
legal aid, and child care assistance; and research for the economically weakest of women 
workers. Under the kinds of conditions outlined in these various settings, would an 
immediate integrationist approach have been appropriate? 

A full reading of the collection raises real questions about the dismissal of‘separatist’ 
strategies. To be sure, women's work spans all development activities, and sound planning 
and programme development requires attention to both men and women. But in face of 
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ignorance about women's work, prejudicc.and outright resistance, an interim strategy 
requires separatist approaches by those committed to and knowledgeable of women, while 
simultaneously pursuing the monitoring and evaluation of all policies and programmes, 
aiming toward ultimate integration. Moreover, the alteration of institutionalised male 
preference in government poses hard political conflicts in budgetary reallocation, staff 
changes, and ultimate redistribution. Such short-term conflict, however long-term the 
gains for all, suggests the need for separate groups which bring this concern into politics. 
Whether given political economies can or will respond to gender redistribution is an even 
more serious question, unraised in this otherwise useful collection. 

KAIMt.F.F.NS'lAIIDI 
llni\ersily nf Texas ai El Paso 


I'hc Nitrate Industry and Chile’s Crucial Transition, 1870-1891 

I homas F O’Brien 

New York; New York University Prc.ss. 1982. 21 Ipp. $30 

1'o translorm the revenues generated by a mining enclave into sustained and independent 
growth and development is an immense task. Too often inelllcicnt governments, selfish 
elites, powerful foreign companies, and the vagaries of international financial and 
commodity markets produce results which confound the optimism of early observers, 
liconomists, bureaucrats, and politicians dealing with such issues could thus profitably 
consider some historical precedents, one of the most important of which must surely be the 
iiiteiiiplsofl’eru, before 1879, and Chile, thereafter, to exploit the potential wealth offered 
hy their nionoptily over natural nitrate. Thomas O’Brien’s new book provides a fine 
analysis oi the problems arising from such an enclave economy a century ago. Not the least 
of Its merits is its unique attention to both countries’ efforts to control the industry, 
although the focus lies on the growth and decline of Chilean enterprise. 

It isditficult.in a short review, to give proper attention to the many issues which O'Brien 
highlights in this rich and complex interpretation. The events of the 1870s—the growth of 
C hilean nitrate companies and the difficulties caused by overproduction, the collapse of 
I redit markets, and Peruvian government intervention—are, he argues, fundamental to an 
understanding of the progressive denationalisation of the industry that followed. During 
the I88()s, British firms came to dominate not only the production of nitrate but also 
peripheral services such as waterandtransport.asothercntreprencurs ran into problems or 
took the chance of windfall profits by selling out. Although Chilean businessmen benefited 
from new opportunities both in the north and in central Chile, the use of government 
revenues from nitrate reinforced existing rigidities in the economy and class structure, and 
competition for spoils within the elite culminated in the destructiveand controversial civil 
war of 1891. 

What spoils the book is the quasi-thcological and poorly-integrated digressions into 
underdevelopment theory. O’Brien has a far belter understanding ofinternational capital 
markets than vague phrases like 'following the logic of monopoly capitalism’ would 
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^ indicate, andhedoesnotneed to invoke thcprophetsof the new orthodoxy—Marx,Sweezy, 

Cardoso, Mandcl, and Brenner—to invigorate his case. Moreover, the concentration on 
Colonel North which results Irom this tendency inhibits a fuller discussion of British 
merchant activities in the ISliOs, which might highlight, for example, their strategy of 
maintaining control of the profitable and risk-lree agencies of the companies they floated 
on to a gullible public. 1 he contrast between Chile and Peru in the early chapters is also 
strained by its reliance on the outdated work ot J V Levin on Peru. The whole question of the 
parallels and interconnections between the two principal economies of the west coast in the 
1870s and 1880s iscryingout tor research. Both countries experienced acredil boom around 
1870, with 6-8 per cent commercial intere.sl rales prevailing in Valparaiso and Lima, and 
both ran into fiscal and banking crises as the international ccononiy collapsed later in the 
decade. Many entrepreneurs, whether local or turopean in origin, such as Gibbs, 
Gildemeistcr, Montero, Zaraedndegui, Candamo, andBillinghurst,had interestsspanning 
both countries. To raise such issucs,howcvcr, simply confirms that O'Brien's work 
po.ssesses one of the true qualities of a good book; to make one ask more questions. 

RORY Mil I I K 
University of Uverpnnl 


Kevolution in Central America 

tdited by I'hc Stanlord Central American Action Network 
Boulder, Colorado; Westview Pre.ss, 198.7. 508pp. £21.95. £IO,25pp 

It is a bitter irony indeed that the last decade has probably seen more publication in Ilie 
English language on Central America than has the whole of ihe rest ol its independent 
history. Revolution in Central America brings together between the covers ofonc volume a 
large number of articles and extracts that might otherwise not be easily available lo ihe 
reader, ifat all, and is avowedly a contribution to theeducalion of the American public us to 
► the conscquencesofits governments’policies towards Central America. Uespilc this, It IS by 
no means just propaganda, but coversa wide range ol material, though inevitably the lone is 
generally critical. PanamaandBeli/.earenolcovercd.andCosla Rica is dealt with mainly by 
references in other articles, as the editors themselves acknowledge. 

The book commences with a section on the roots of revolution in Nicaragua, Guatemalu, 
El Salvador and Honduras. I hen, an overview of the history of IIS intervention in the 
region is followed by a further section on dependency and economic imperialism in the 
Cenlral American area, and a more detailed review ol problems ol land and agricultural 
development with a particular focus on Guatemala and El Salvador. By this time, the reader 
should be at least partially prepared for the chronicle of the abuses of human rights in the 
region that follows—a theme that recurs (after a u.seful section on the role olThe Church 
with special emphasis on its place in Nicaragua) in thechapter on ‘ Women and Revolution . 
The last section is devoted lo the nature ol the Nicaraguan alternative. A list ol suggested 
further reading and a chronology of events down to 27 July 1982 follows; the terminal date 
is, ironically, the one on which 'Reagan certifies that the human rights situation is 
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improving in LI Salvador and that reforms are proceeding there, contrary to evidence from 
internalional human rights monitoring agencies and other groups' (p 495). 

This book is a serious and well-organised attempt to get to grips with the key issues in the 
region today and to present the controversies to a readership for whom there is a great deal 
to learn. I'hose who have not yet been forced to come to terms with the horrors of life and 
death to which militarism gives rise could do much worse than to begin here. It is a theme 
which promises to dominate the last quarter of the twentieth century, and they will find this 
a well-informed, relatively gentle, introduction to its possibilities. 

PLTt RtALVl-RI 
Universay of Southampton 


The History of Christianity in West Africa 

Edited by O U Kalu 

London: Longman, 1980. .)78pp. np 

Prophecy and Revolution: the role of prophets in the independent African churches and In 
hibileal tradition 

Nathaniel I Ndiokwerc 

London: SPCK. 1981 .1|9pp. t8.50pb. 

1 he recent case ol Archbishop Emmanuel Milingo of Zambia, suspended from duty and 
arraigned before a succession of Vatican committees for suspected witchcraft, has brought 
ti) a heada dilemma within the African Church latent since the 1960s. Pope Paul’s mission to 
Africa, his consecration of local bishops and priests in Kampala, his appeal to the African 
churches to go their own way endowed the African Church with a seeming charter within 
which to find its ecclesiastical feel. Yet this apparent reversal of ancarly monopoly had its 
limits. The theologians and priests ofthenewdispensation were free to be theirown masters 
provided they did not step outside the guidelines laid down by age-old papal authority and 
refined by a succession of Vatican Councils. Congregations were at liberty to ‘be 
themselves’ on condition that they did not revert to customs and a style of life stifled by an 
earlier generation of missionaries. Polygamy, ritual reverence of ancestors, communion 
with the spirits ol tree and river, all were still taboo. By extendinga limited prerogative, the 
Vatican had hoped to channel the inborn religious genius of the African peoples to the 
greater advantage of Christendom. The compromise thus achieved, however, rai.sedmore 
questions than it settled. Many Catholics were suspicious of the new freedom: Anthony 
Burgess’s novel Earthly Powers, a runner-up for the 1980 Booker Prize, expresses 
memorably in its closing pages the protagonist's real fear of the Pandora’s box opened by 
the Second Vatican Council. What were these powers given limited rein by the revised papal 
stance? To what extent did authority overtheforcesoflifeanddeathimpingeonthedomain 
of evil its privilege was intended to curb? When Archbishop Malingo began to practise the 
ancient rite of exorcism in his own archdiocese, George Lur, the austere German Pro- 
Nuncio in Lusaka, drew some unfavourable conclusions and contacted Rome. 
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The conflicts thus illustrated have roots which go back to the earliest days of missonary 
incursion into the African land mass. The collection of essays grouped together by Dr Kalu 
under the title The History of C hrisiianity in West Africa allows us to examine in selective 
detail the eiTects of this incursion over a limited area. The missionaries of the early 
nineteenth century were bold men, reckless of their own welfare, and with a clear view of 
their own purposes. Few of them, however, were of the calibre sufficient to secure a benefice 
at home. Unrefined in their theological thinking, they were hampered still more by their 
ignorance of a continent whose ‘darkness* reflected more on their blindness than upon any 
supposed barbarity. Their methods were definite but crude. G O M Tasie tells us how, in the 
1860s the Ijaw-speaking peoples of the Niger Delta were catechised in Igbo, a language with 
which the missionaries were more familiar than their's. Before proceeding to baptism a 
convert would be examined in the essentials of faith through the agency of this foreign 
tongue, thus producing a cadre of what Tasie calls ‘intellectual Christians' (‘opportunistic 
Christians’ might have been a shrewder term). With this background it is little wonder ifthe 
minuter distinctions of belief soon became blurred, or if men of initiative like Garrick 
Braide soon took matters into their own hands, tailoring the faith to local needs in the 
process. 

The early missionaries were also distinctly ambivalent in their altitude to the secular 
colonial power. Where each was of a different national origin, as in the case of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers working in the Cross River area of Nigeria, tension was only to be expected. 
The more common pattern was for both to assume a parity of essential purpose, the 
imperialists pursuing their aims under cover of a ‘civilising mission’ while priests and 
teachers continued to dismantle local custom with scheming mcticulousness tempered by 
what Trollope's Bishop of Barchester would have called 'persistent bouts of Christianity:’ 
Fiascos such as the 'civilising mission’ to the Niger Delta in 1841, however, made the 
disparity of underlying aim clear. There were more extreme examples. While Lord Lugard 
was, it seems, more than happy to welcome theattentionsof the Church Missionary Society 
in Northern Nigeria after the conquest of 1901, his successors erected his doctrine of 
Indirect Rule into an alternative gospel so binding that, as Professor Ayandcle informs us, 
there was not a single school-educated Northerner in the ranks of ihc administration in 
1920, a fact whose later tragic consequences we all know. 

Even when priest and District Officer officially parted company, the difference of 
opinion was, however, from the point of view of the indigenous ruler all but invisible. Paul 
Ellingworth tells us much about the intervention of the Wesleyan Missionary Society in the 
affairs of the Kingdom of Dahomey between 1843 and 1867. Though otficially sworn to 
non-intervention in matters of secular concern, the officials of the mission, stationed at 
Cape Coast, in practice tended to interpret their brief‘rather freely’, so that by the 1850s 
Thomas Freeman was not only visiting Abomey in a diplomatic capacity but actively 
lobbying for an appointment to the governorship of the Gold Coast. When King Glcde of 
Dahomey, angered by British support for the ambitions of Abcokuta, withdrew his 
collaboration with the English in 1860, it is hardly surprising that he rounded on political 
officer and missionary alike, since neither had helped induce in him a .sense of‘Christianity 
as transcending in principle the bounds of nationality . It was incidents such as these that 
have contributed to the prevailing historical orthodoxy to the effect that throughout the 
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period in question Church and State acted consistently hand in hand. 

The conclusions currently to be drawn from such insights are inevitable. If the 
Christianity imported during the colonial period was, as many churchmen believe, heavily 
compromised by complicity with the political and social directives of European society of 
the date, then a new strain of belief must be developed which is not only free from such 
contamination, but which actively instils African values. The process of readjustment 
began well before Independence. Such bodies as the Cherubim and Seraphim Society, 
drawing deeply on the methods of the Yoruba cults, go back as far as 1925. More interesting 
still is the Musama Disco Church based at Winneba in Ghana, the hierarchy of which 
reflects precisely the structure of the traditional Akan oman or stale. While to the superficial 
eye such arrangements may seem to mark a departure from the metropolitan model of 
church organisation, there is in principle an exact parity of logic. For if Western 
Christianity, perceived by the grateful but quizzical eyes of its recipients appeared to act as 
an arm of the secular State, how should a truly African Christianity act but likewise? 

Kofi Opok u concludes his c.s.say on the Masama Church by pointing to the aptne.ss of an 
Old Testament parallel: ‘the self-awareness of the Church, as a divinely inspired institution 
matches that of Israel'. It is such an analogy which gives Nathaniel I Ndiokwere the cue for 
his book which, as his sub-title stipulates, takes it upon itself systematically to examine the 
seeming similarity between the independent churches of sub-Saharan Africa and the 
prophetic movements of ancient Jewry. This is a serious matter. There are, Ndiokwere 
claims, over 5,000 breakaway movementsof this kind in the continent today, most of them 
looking to some kind of apostolic succession to give them justification and a sense of 
historical weight. I'akingus backasfar as the IlfSOs this study sees the rootsofPcntccostalist 
and allied movements in a straight reaction to the colonial bias of the conventional 
cViurches. In contrast to Dr Kalu’s contributors, Ndiokwere has a coarse view of the 
missions as the willing agents of imperialistic policy. Unbalanced as this view is, it is 
probably sulficient to maintain his thesis; spiritual revolutions do not occur in response to 
inclusive fact but to a communal mythology of absence of deprivation. In relation to the 
Zionist and F.lhiopiaii movements in South Africa the formula is clear; though, since the 
policy of separate development has always applied to matters spiritual as well as temporal, 
in establishing a tabernacle in the wilderness the separatist churches may be said to be doing 
precisely what they are being told. KIscwherc.asNdiokwere concedes, ihepolilical motive is 
less apparent: he even goes as far as to sec the Aladura sects of Nigeria (including the 
Cheiiibim and Seraphim) as purely spiritual communities. This may be so, though the 
distinction he draws between authentically inspired church leaders and those,so unhappily 
in evidence, with an eye to The quick buck', is perhaps Ic.ss watertight than he claims it is. 
However, one chooses to .see them, the independent denominations represent a serious 
social and religious force throughout black Africa, and, with close on fifteen million 
adherents, a large proportion of those claiming allegiance to Christianity in God's most 
promising vineyard. 

Here, however,comes the rub. Dr Ndiokwere isan ordained Catholic priest and seminary 
teacher who pursued his studies for the dissertation on which his book is based at the Urban 
University, Rome, with thefull blessing of the f’ropaguni/aF/yf. His book, published under 
the SPCK imprint, is clearly an attempt to secure the support of the metropolitan 
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fVorld; the historical and cultural context of the novels of Chinua Achebe, Robert M Wren 
focuses on his novels. In African Language Literatures; an introduction to the literary 
history of sub-Saharan Africa, Albert Girard explores the African literary past following 
the lead of his epigraph quotation from Achebe; ‘I would be quite satisfied if my novels did 
no more than teach my readers that their past was not one long night of savagery from 
which the Tint Europeans delivered them*. The two studies are radically divergent in scope 
and direction; whereas Wren begins with a single contemporary author writing in a 
European language and delves into the African background, Girard begins in the distant 
past and moves towards the present, detailing hundreds of works, none of them written in 
European languages. Nevertheless, the two approaches are complementary and, together, 
enhance their common purpose of shedding light on African literature by illuminating its 
African context. Taken together, moreover, the two studies also offer certain insights into 
a problem of African criticism that, more generally, is a problem of critical theory having 
to do with how one defines the context of a given literary work and the relationship 
between the work and its context. 

Wren def^nes Achebe’s context not as ‘Africa’ or ‘Iboland’, but as ‘Achebe Country’ (of 
which he includes a map) and further restricts his exploration to those portions of the 
territory that manifest themselves in Achebe's fiction. He defines his audience as ‘the 
common reader', who is delighted by Achebe’s fiction but mystified at times by obscure 
allusions, passages in Ibo, and characters whose historical validity is not clear. He sees his 
role as being to explicate the text and thus to clarify these mysteries. To this end, he offers 
explanations of names, money, pidgin, Ibo words, place names, and historical personages 
included in or alluded to in Achebe's fiction. Much of this is, I suspect, enlightening for 
even the uncommon reader. Less satisfactory are his readings of the novels. Wren has a 
problem getting his background back into thefiction, a problem of proportion, of judging 
how much u given piece of background information is worth. For example, an allusion to 
road-building in Arrow of God sparks not only an explanation of the historical 
development of roads in Achebe country, but also an extended comparison to road- 
building in Joyce Cary's Mister Johnson, with Wren suggesting that Cary's novel was ‘the 
base upon which Achebe worked' in producing Arrow of God. There is the sense that 
background has been inflated to centrepiece status. Concomitantly, because he finds no 
identifiable allusions to African imaginative writing in Achebe's novels, this writing is 
excluded from the context he explores. Given that Mister Johnson looms so large, the 
omission adds to the sense of a skewed interpretation. 

Gerard is less concerned with explicating any given text than with the interplay between 
historical forces and the literature written in more than 50 sub-Saharan languages during 
the past ‘fifteen-odd centuries’. For the most part he offers only brief asides (including two 
on Achebe) regarding European language writing. Yet his discussion brings to awareness 
a broad sweep of African literature that in part predates the European presence and 
currently comprises about SO per cent of the total body of writing by African authors; and 
one important effect of this survey is to define part of the literary context of writers like 
Achebe. This sense of relevant background is only heightened by the complexities that, 
according to Girard, have attended vernacular writing from its beginnings. Begotten 
during successive 'waves of literacy’ coincident with waves of Islamic and Christian 
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proselytisation, vernacular literature has charted courses of its own, becoming 
increasingly secularised over time. From the beginning it included written transcriptions 
of oral literature and, more recently, has included translations from other vernacular 
literatures as well. Girard’s discussion confirms the idea that literacy itself, whether for 
better or for wone, changes the relationship between the poet or storyteller and his 
audience, bringing imaginative literature into a larger sphere of influence and augmenting 
the range of subject matter. From modem vernacular writing, Girard offers the symbolic 
example of Enoch Guma's U-Nomalizo, a novel written in Xhosa and originally published 
in 1918, translated into English in 1928, and in 19S0 translated into Ewe from a Twi 
version based on the English translation. Though divided by language, vernacular 
literature and European language literature share a sufficient kinship of circumstance as 
well as heritage to make Girard's book required reading for anyone with a serious interest 
in contemporary African literature. Taking the longview, Girard suggests that European 
language literature in Africa may eventually be eclipsed by vernacular writing, much as 
Latin was in Europe. To the extent that his suggestion proves prophetic, his book will only 
gain in currency. 

More immediately, however, Girard’s study helps to define literary context in a way 
that complements and corrects the kind of explication offered by Wren. In ways that 
remain to be explored, the territory of vernacular literature is a part of Achebe country, 
and I suggest that a greater familiarity with it will alter and enhance our perception of the 
fiction written by Achebe and others like him. 

BONNIE J BARTHOLD 

iyesiern Washinglon University. Bellingham. Washington 


Communist Armies in Polillcs 

Edited by Jonathan R Adelman 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press. 1982. 215pp. £14.25 

This study should be of interest to a number of scholarly communities, those concerned 
with the fledgling field of comparative communist politics, especially in the case of 
socialist-style systems which took powercontrary to Soviet advice, direction, and control, 
i.e. China, Yugoslavia, Vietnam and Cuba, and students of developing societies. 

Adelma'n’s model of three main patterns of communist civil-military relations derived 
from different patterns of revolutionary development is persuasive. The first path, in 
Cuba. Vietnam, China, and Yugoslavia sees the communist regimes take power in a 
prolonged agrarian insurrection against both internal and external enemies (p 6). The long 
period of violence ties the communist armies, the instruments of victory, close to the 
parties as fully effective and legitimate institutions. The second pattern is one where the 
army exerts minimal political influence. This is the case in Eastern Europe (outside 
Yugoslavia) where the governments and military forces were imposed by Soviet fiat and 
only slowly gained a measure of legitimacy. The Soviet case exemplifies the third pattern 
of a minimal but increasing role for the army. The key question then in describing the role 
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ul’ a communist army is its role in the revolutionary development of a communist state and 'S 
the degrees of Soviet interference (p 15). 

But the editor's analysis is spotty in places. On the one hand in his introductory chapter 
he criticises the Soviet totalitarian model of total army subordination to the party and 
describes it, in post-Stalin terms, as a ‘significant interest group' (p 10). This is a Western 
political science term of debatable application to communist systems if one applies it to 
mean an actor who mediates regularly with the government and operates as an independent 
veto and support group. Later, Adelman, in his own chapter in describing the Soviet 
army's rise to a privileged position in the Soviet society, cites the unity of views between 
high government, party, and military people. But this is not quite an ‘interest group' but a 
skill grouping or institutional grouping. Furthermore, Adelman admits that the armed 
forces were not dominant in the policymaking process and the party-state regime 
maintained ultimate control: also Gromyko not Mikoyan was foreign minister. In his 
summary, Adelman says that the Polish army by 1948 was an army ‘of some effectiveness , 
but without the certainty of effccliveness‘ (p 210). Effectiveness for what? To be a 
compliant instrument of Soviet policy? To be a significant domestic actor as a rallying 
point for I’oli.sh nationalism, a role it played in 1956 and apparently in 1980-1 in helping to 
deter direct Soviet military intervention? 

There arc other errors and interpretations I would question (the Soviet army does have 
major societal roles in education, gathering the harvest, etc), but the individual 
contributions are of high quality by major authorities in the field. Dominguez’s study in 
particular is useful as a eoinparativc study of this type because of Cuba’s special role in 
both comiminist and Third World developments. 

ttOCit R lt.\MtH'R(i 
Harvard t'liiwrsiiv 


Fslimaling Foreign Military Power 

Tdited by Philip Towle 

London: Crom Helm, 1982, 276pp. 1113.95 

This collection of nine essay.s addresses the problem of estimating the military power of 
foreign countries, parttcularly pos.siblc cncmic.s. The editor, argues that this type of 
undcitaking is important because great powers have not directly tested one another 
militarily m recent decades, and as a consequence, difficulties associated with their 
accurate assessments of each others' military capabilities arc becoming increasingly 
greater. 

Part I, ‘Ru.ssia and the Soviet Union’, treats historical and contemporary views of 
Soviet military capabilities, C D Bellamy examines the historical dynamics of mutual 
British-Soviet military suspicions. R Huisken considers recent Soviet military expenditures, 
and military secrecy, the difficulty of accurately profiling Soviet military expenditures, 
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and the flexibility this has given Western decisionmakers in generating reactive armament 
expenditure budgets. G Jukes ends Part I with a similar discussion of Soviet military 
secrecy and the difTiculties it poses for accurate assessment of Soviet capabilities and their 
willingness to use them. The contributions by Huiskcn and Jukes are particularly useful 
for the editor’s purpose, since they explicitly address empirically the contemporary East- 
Wc.st miliary balance. 

Part 2, ‘The Power of New Stales’, covers assessments of the military power of new 
states in previous eras (e.g., Japan) and today. An essay by the editor introduces Part 2 
with a focus on the early personal feelings of British strategists, statesmen and military 
personnel for the Japanese, and their correspondingly positive or negative evaluations of 
Japanese military capability. In a related paper, G Jill emphasises the role of British 
ethnocentrism and Japanese secrecy in Britain’s misjudgements of its World War II 
enemy. D Horner identities Australian views of Japanese military intentions and 
strengths (1900-45), points to historical splits in army w navy views (attributable to 
competing interests between the services), and covers differences in Australian and Briti.sh 
perceptions of the Japanese threat. The remaining papers in Part 2 deal with more recent 
assessment dynamics. R Rikhyc presents nine examples of estimation failures related to 
Sino-Indian and Pakistani-Indian disputes (I962-X0). and K Singh examines the Arab- 
fsracli military balance, concluding that shifting coalitions among Arab states make 
assessments of that balance indeterminam. 

Pinally, Part .1 solely comprises of M Howard's conceptual work, ‘Forgotten 
Dimensions of Strategy’. Howard covers the emphasis that different strategic thinkers 
have placed on ’logistical’, ‘conventional’, and ‘social’ dimensions since the time of 
Clausewit/, and contends that in the modern nuclear age all three dimensions require 
attention by war strategists, 

Towle’s collection presents issues that arc of global concern. It includes many essays 
that arc fairly rich in historical details, and others (e.g., Horner’s) that oiler memorable 
anecdotes about the dubious information sources that strategic decisionmakers employ 
when hard evidence is unavailable. It. additionally, provides rather straightforward 
information that academic readers in international relations and military science may lind 
helpful for their theory construction elforts. I'or these reasons, 1 owle s collection merits 

attention. 

What IS missing in this collection, is more careful consideration of military estimation 
accuracies, instead of blunders, which may or may not be the norm. Also missing is more 
concerted treatment of the contemporary military balance perceptions of vital actors in 
Western countries other than Britain. These arc central to the editor's purpose and their 
omission is regrettable. Though this is partly understandable given available evidence and 
writing space, there should at minimum, be more cogent and pervasive discussion ol the 
relevance of the historical and Third World cases presented to current military balance 

issues. 

Many readers will find this collection somewhat discontinuous and athcoretical. For 
example. Howard’s paper provides argumentation that is important, but it ts loosely- 
coupled to the rest of the collection. Moreover, significant speculative evidence is 
presented throughout this collection that links (the often erroneous) perceptions ol 
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foreign military strengths to state actions, but the construction of an overarching 
theoretical interpretation of these linkages is not undertaken. 

EDWARD I. KICK 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Deadly Deceits: my 25 years in the CIA 
Ralph W McGehee 

New York: Sheridan Square Publications. 1983. 231pp. np 

Over the past decade, the activities of the CIA both domestically and abroad have been 
exposed from the in.side—by ex-CIA agents. Some of the prominent former agents include 
Philip Agee (the author of /aside the Company: CIA diary), Victor Marchetti (The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence), and John Stockwell {//i Search of Enemies). The picture painted 
by these former insiders about the operations of the CIA abroad is abominable. Some of 
the activities involved starting or abetting unwarranted wars, the massacre of thousands 
and thousands of innocent people, the assassination and overthrow of foreign leaders, 
influencing the media, deceit and so on. Between 1947 and 1976, the CIA carried out more 
than 900 major or sensitive covert action projects around the globe. CIA activities were 
not confined to foreign lands alone. 'Illegal' actions were carried out in the US itself in 
close collaboration with the FBI and local police agencies. Electronic surveillance, 
eavesdropping and subversion, were all part of the activities conducted against 
individuals and groups. 

' CIA machinations both at home and abroad were so disruptive of peace that the 
attention of the US Congress was aroused by public outcry. Two Congressional 
committees were set up in I97S to examine the operations of the Intelligence agencies: The 
Senate Select Committee to Study Government Operations with Respect to Intelligence 
(Church Committee) and The House Select Committee on Intelligence (Pike Committee). 
Perhaps the most shucking revelation in the committees' report was that the activities of 
the Intelligence agencies were not an aberration. The Pike committee found that, ‘all 
evidence in hand suggests that the CIA, far from being out of control, has been utterly 
responsive to the instructions of the President and the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs'. This also applied to the FBI and local police forces. McGehee's 
latest book. Deadly Deceits, is a continuation of what is already public knowledge about 
the operations of the Cl A. This book is timely in the sense that, although it deals with past 
events, CIA operations which were thought to have been controlled by congressional 
oversight committees, have never ceased and now have been given a new lease of life by the 
Reagan administration. 

This book may be one of the last books by a former insider in the CIA. First, censorship 
of such books due to the 'harm' dune to the CIA is tightening. McGehee's book is tightly 
censored, despite the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA). CIA agents sign secrecy 
agreements when they join the force. This agreement prohibits publication of ‘any 
information or material relating to the Agency, its activities or intelligence activities 
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generally, either (luring or after the term of (his) employment... without specific prior 
approval of the Agency’. McGeliee concluded from his experience that, ‘the secrecy 
agreement is to suppress information that the American people are legitimately entitled 
to’. 

Secondly, there is now a new law (Agent Identities Protection Act) which makes it a 
crime to reveal the identity of an intelligence agent, informant, or source of operational 
assistance. It is also held that the Act can be used to limit dissemination of information 
concerning CIA covert action. This is because the Act prohibits the disclosure of any 
information from which one can deduce the identity of an intelligence source. This Act 
applies to everyone and since much of what is known about CIA covert action is due to 
exposes written by CIA agents, present and former, these developments are dangerous 
indeed. Investigative journalists, authors like Chomsky (the co-author of The Poticiat 
Economy of Human Rights), and scholars will not be able to publish works about the CIA. 
This comes at a time when the general public were Just beginning to know about the 
activities of the CIA and a time when the latter’s operations are being expanded with the 
sponsorship of the Regan administration. This is the wbrst time to be silenced. McGehee’s 
book leaves us with a fresh memory and reminder about CIA covert activities abroad. All 
the more reason why it is likely to reach a very wide audience. 

MUNYONZWE HAMALENGWA 
York University, Toronto 
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ecclesiastical authorities for these fledgling movements with their often bizarre and 
outwardly outrageous claims. The biblical parallel is thus an integral part of his argument. 
The officials of these splinter groups provide a focus for national aspiration, a messianic 
ancestry, a healing power, a visionary opportunity, a coherent understandingofthecentral 
biblical text, and a source of moral law which, so Ndiokwere believes, establishes them as 
valid organs of prophetic skill. One has one’s misgivings about the accuracy of the 
comparison. Jeremiah and Ezekiel spoke to the whole of Israel not to one of a network of 
cabals. In interpreting the will of Jehovah, they drew on literary traditions embedded in 
their own society, not on an imported text construed according to the convenience of the 
faithful. Nevertheless, howevershoddy in his detailed thinking, Ndiokwere hasapoinl and 
a daunting one: the mushrooming indigenous churches south of the Sahara are undeniable 
sources of spiritual power. As a former devotee of the Church of Christ, Oguaa (Cape 
Coast) I feel I am entitled to assert that the vitality of their services knocks the average 
Catholic or Anglican celebration into a cocked hat. It is this power which is so 
impressive,and, from lhepointofviewofthcconycntionalchurches,sofrightening. Forthe 
hierarchies of the great Western institutions, whether Catholic or Protestant, are hard and 
pallid crusts that have settled over the hot lava ol the impetus of those who lounded them; 
one only has to compare a Quaker or Methodist meeting of today with the fiery activities of 
the founders to see that this is so. In Africa, in theCaribbean, in the black communities of 
Europe and America, we are observing the birth-pangs ofa new religious consciousness. It 
is this which gives Ndiokwere hiscasc, and this which hascome latterly to worry the Vatican. 
For Ndiokwere is careful to say that the overt schism of the independent institutions is but 
an extreme instance of the reforming spirit which is moving the whole of black 
Christendom. Elsewhere, in the seminaries, parishes and dioceses ol the orthdox churches, 
there is a ‘larger movement of dissidence’ which threatens to supplant the borrowed pieties 
of the missionary era and to challenge the existing control exercised by the mother 
institutions to breaking-point. Though yet to attain the intellectual definition of l.atin 
America’s ’I.ibcration Theology' these tendencies are enacting an accommodation with 
vernacular norms which is driving received doctrine into a corner and may well make the 
African Christianity of the twenly-lir.st century barely recognisable. 
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